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B. L. GILDERSLEEVE AND ULRICH VON 
WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENLORFF: NEW DOCUMENTS 


Introdaction 


Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve's! (1831—1924) published views 
on Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1848-1931), Udal- 
ricium sidus,? are accessible.? They are often ironic, occasion- 
ally critical, always intelligent, never condescending nor disre- 
spectful. The admiration of ‘‘the old scholar. who loved Greek 
before Wilamowitz was born''^ reveals again his modesty and 
encouragement of excellence. Wilamowitz,’ aged eighty, re- 
called ‘‘den ehrwürdigen Gildersleeve, der noch bei Boeckh 
gehórt hatte." But there remains a puzzle. In his voluminous 
writings no passage recognizes Gildersleeve's achievement. 


! The standard life is by F. G. Allison, Dictionary of American Biography 7 
(New York 1931) 278-82 with references to earlier treatments at p. 282. T 
should draw especial attention to John Adams Scott, PAPA' 56 (1925) xxii- 
xxviii on ‘‘Gildersleeve the Teacher,” which gives one the feel of the man as 
the biographers do not. The lack of a suitable biography of America's greatest 
classical scholar proves only Americar scholars' distaste for their own past. 
Pity he was neither German nor English. 

? B. L. Gildersleeve, Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve, ed. C. W. M. Miller (Baktimore 1930) 296 (henceforth: BM). 

3 Through the references to Wilamowitz at BM 488-89 and "Index Scolio- 
dromicus," AJP 42 (1921) 380, 382. | 

^ BM 296. 

5 Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Erinnerungen?, (Leipzig edition 
1929) 312. l ; l 
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As far as Pindaros goes, Gildersleeve need never have written 
a word on the poet. We should like to know more of what they 
thought of one another. Any new documents deserve preserva- 
tion and attention. I publish five here. 

Edward Fitch (1864-1946), Wilamowitz’ only American 
doctoral student, twice elicited Gildersleeve’s views on his 
teacher. He carefully preserved the two replies with thirteen 
letters of Wilamowitz to him, now in possession of The Burke 
Library at Hamilton and Kirkland Colleges, Clinton, New 
York, where they were rediscovered after my enquiry by Mr. 
Frank Lorenz, Reference Librarian, to whom I am deeply in- 
debted for photocopies and the permission to publish them. I 
thank Schwester Hildegard von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff for 
permission to publish from her Father’s letters. Twelve letters 
of Fitch to Wilamowitz are preserved in the Gottingen Nachlaf 
(No. 368). The whole correspondence will be published 
elsewhere. One letter of Gildersleeve to Wilamowitz (Nachlaf 
No. 442) survives (— No. 2 infra). I am grateful to Director Dr. 
K. Haenel of the Niedersächsische Staats- und Universitátsbib- 
liothek for a photocopy and permission to publish. I know of 
no extant letter of Wilamowitz to Gildersleeve, although two 
are attested.? I edit Gildersleeve's three letters with brief 
commentary and conclude with a revealing observation of 
Wilamowitz, hitherto unknown, on his relations to Gil- 
dersleeve, an observation that solves the puzzle. I hope that 
the edition of these letters will inspire some scholar to edit a 
selection of the correspondence of Gildersleeve, a desideratum 
for the history of learning in this country that would rival 
Housman's Letters.? 


é See David C. Young, ''Pindaros und Bakchylides," Wege der Forschung 
134 edd. W. M. Calder HH and J. Stern (Darmstadt 1970) 53 n. 107: 
‘*Wilamowitz apparently read Gildersleeve sparingly, at best." 

7 For Fitch see Hamilton Alumni Review 11 (1946) 179-80, my remarks at 
ICS 2 (1977) 326 n. 52, 331 n. 64 and my edition of the Wilamowitz-Fitch letters 
at HSCP 83 (1979). 

8I have collected Wilamowitz’ known American correspondents at CJ 
72 (1976/77) 115. 

? The Letters of A. E. Housman, edited by Henry Maas (London 1971). The 
book was never adequately reviewed but see Michael Holroyd, The Times, 
August 5 1971 gnd B. F. Fisher IV, Housman Society Journal | (1974) 47-48. 
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The American Journal of Philology 


Basil L. Gildersleeve 
Editor 
Baltimore January 2 1907 


Dear Professor Fitch: 

Your letter interests me deeply. Wilamowitz is a wonderful 
man and not the least wonderful thing about him is his generos- 
ity, joined as it is with a caustic wit that burns to the bone.!! 
The only letter I ever received from him pertained to my com- 
ments on his Timotheos.!? Nothing could have been more 
frank, more chivalrous—I do not swear by him—but there is 
nothing like him in the range of my studies!? for suggestion,!^4 
for illumination. From chance expressions of his, I gather that 
he thinks well of the spirit of humorous works and I am pleased 
to learn that he counts me as one of the agencies in the prog- 
ress of the last quarter of a century. 

I hope that you will bring your studies in oratio obliqua!> 
into an accessible form. Don't postpone the publication too 
long.—1 send you herewith a recent doctoral dissertation! by 
one of my men, that touches on the subject p. 30 foll. 


1? Provoked surely by receipt of Wilamowitz’ letter of 18 December 1906: 
see infra. 

!! For a splendid example see BM 269, Miller did not identify the source. It 
is KS IV.670 (E. C. Kopff). 

12 Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Timotheos Die Perser (Leipzig 
1903), reviewed by Gildersleeve at AJP 24 (1903) 222-36 (cf. 110-11). 

13 For Gildersleeve on the range of Wilamowitz see AJP 37 (1916) 500 = BM 
372: "Wilamowitz himself has no parallel, he has the range of Hermann, the 
vitality of Bentley and Verrall’s sense of literature." This in the midst of World 
War I. | 

14 See BM 69: “That the volume [Reden und Vorträge] is full of manifold 
incitement to thought and rebellion is a matter of course, for this is 
Wilamowitz' róle in the world of classical philology and I, for one, am grateful 
to him for the animation he has given to our studies.” 

15 [ have not found them. There is a start at PAPA 33 (1902) Ix-Ixi. 

16 George W. Elderkin, Aspects of the Speech in the Later Greek Epic 
(Baltimore 1906) 49 pp. P 
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Ebeling!” is a man for whom I have a sincere affection and it 
is a pleasure to know that you two are friends and together 
hold me in kind remembrance. 

With best wishes to you both!? for the New Year 

I am 
Yours sincerely 
B. L. Gildersleeve 


ms 


1002 Belvidere Terrace 
Baltimore, Oct. 30, 1909 


Dear Professor Wilamowitz: 

Your letter of May, 8 crossed the ocean twice in search of 
me and finally found me in Paris on the eve of my return to 
America. Let me thank you for your kind reception of my 
notes on Stahl,?? which were written with the benevolent in- 
tention of saving those who are not specialists in Greek syntax 
the trouble of wading through the book.?! I could not prevail 
upon myself to finish the thing but the essential points have 
been made. Unfortunately few German classical scholars un- 
derstand English as you do?? and my interpretations of Stahl 
are apt to be misinterpreted.?? 


17 Herman Louis Ebeling of Haverford and later Goucher College, a doc- 
toral student of Gildersleeve, a contributor to his Festschrift. He regularly 
summarized Hermes for AJP. 

18 [ assume Fitch and his wite, Annie L. MacKinnon (ob. 1940), rather than 
Fitch and Ebeling. l 

13 I do not know the chronology of Gildersleeve's European journeys. In 
spring semester 1907 he visited Wilamowitz in Berlin (Erinnerungen? 312). The 
date depends on Wilamowitz’ letter to Fitch of 12 June 1907. 

20 AJP 29 (1908) 257-79, AJP 29 (1908) 389-409, AJP 30 (1909) 1-21. The 
three installments were reprinted together as B. L. Gildersleeve, Notes on 
Stahl's Syntax of the Greek Verb (Baltimore 1909). Presumably this Gil- 
dersleeve had sent to Wilamowitz. 

23 J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-historische Syntax des griechischen Verbums der 
klassischen Zeit (Heidelberg 1907; repr. Hildesheim 1965). I owe the reference 
to J. Vaio. 

22 How would Gildersleeve have known? Wilamowitz had published Greek 
Historical Writing and Apollo (Oxford 1908) but the translation was by Gilbert 
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You may think it a poor return for your kindness in sending 
me from time to time your contributions to current philological 
literature, which I prize very highly, when you receive a little 
book of mine Hellas and Hesperia,?^ intended for an Ameri- 
can public, in fact, a local American public. It is a cryptic 
autobiography,?5 the precipitation of a long life of study and 
effort. The space between the lines I have kept for myself. As 
for the rest. I must trust your charity. That charity will have a 
still further strain on it when I print my study on the seventh 
Nemean,?5$ written soon after your memorable paper?’ as an 
introduction to a summary of your results. But to understand 
everything is to forgive everything and it is not necessary to 
tell you that I am not to be taken too seriously.?$ 


Murray. Possibly his letter had been written in English and Gildersleeve sup- 
posed that Wilamowitz himself had written it. In fact Marie Mommsen regu- 
larly wrote and typed his English letters: see CJ 72 (1976/77) 119-21. In a letter 
to Georg Finsler of 30 March 1908 Wilamowitz writes: '* ... zumal ich en- 
glisch reden gar nicht kann." See Briefe von Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff an Georg Finsler, ed. E. Tiéche (Bern 1953) 20. 

?3 See BM 332: “True, the points of my shafts have often failed to reach their 
mark because so few German critics are possessed of a knowledge of idiomatic 
English, or if that is too bold a word for an American, the kind of English in 
which I indulge; and German misinterpretation of American utterances would 
furnish a comic afterplay more suited to the character of Brief Mention than 
the grave reflections to which I have given expression." 

24 Basi] Lanneau Gildersleeve, Hellas and Hesperia or the Vitality of 
Greek Studies in Ámerica (New York 1909). 

25 E, Christian Kopff deciphered what Gildersleeve certainly wrote: cf. Hel- 
las and Hesperia 7: '' , . . these lectures have been drawn mainly from my 
memories of life and books, the life my own, the books, perhaps in undue 
measure, my own studies, published and unpublished." 

?6 B, L. Gildersleeve, “The Seventh Nemean Revisited," AJP 31 (1910) 
125-53. The paper was written (125 n. 1) early 1909. 

27 Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, ‘‘Pindars Siebentes Nemeisches 
Gedicht," SKPAW phil.-hist. Klasse 15 (1908) 328-52 = ''Pindaros und Bak- 
chylides," Wege der Forschung 134, edd. W. M. Calder III and J. Stern 
(Darmstadt 1970) 127-58 = Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, uis 
Schriften VI, ed. Wolfgang Buchwald (Berlin 1972) 286-313. 

28 This is the famous Gildersleevean Selbstironie. See BM 398-400. I doubt 
that Wilamowitz would approve Dilettantismus. Gildersleeve did not mean to 
be taken at his word. See J. A. Scott, PAPA 56 (1925) xxvii: "Professor 
Gildersleeve looked upon high and accurate scholarship not as a lark, a thing of 
joy and recreation, but as a stern call of hard and unyielding duty." Very much 


Wilamowitz' Pflicht! : 
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With high esteem and sincere gratitude for your indulgent 
reception of my work and play?? 
I am 
Yours sincerely 
Basil L. Gildersleeve 


III29 


The Chimneys 
Manchester, Mass. 
Aug. 22nd/21 


Dear Professor Fitch: 

I was glad to get your good letter of the 13th. The failure of 

my vision?! gives me more space for reminiscences than 1t?? 
has ever held in my daily life, so that I am able to dwell with 
pleasure on our association from the time of our first meeting 
on the deck of a German liner down to our last brief interview 
at Robinson's?? reception. 
. So you have returned to Apollonius?^ from Thucydides and 
Plato, to whom you had recourse during the Great War more I 
imagine for instruction than for repose. Certainly the actuali- 
ty35 of Thucydides is not restful. 


29 Gildersleeve set as epigraph over his Nemean article (AJP 31 [1910] 125) a 
citation from Pl. Phib 30e: ‘‘Sometimes a joke provides a pause from serious- 
ness.” Gildersleeve once told Scott (PAPA 56 [1925] xxiv): “The Philebus was 
Plato on a cold raw day. One cannot quarrel with a man regarding his children, 
but if 1 had known Plato better I would never have urged him to make it 
public.” 

30 Alone of the three this letter is typed, dictated to the amanuensis “E.N.” 
See C. W. E. Miller, in BM xxix: “Provision was made for persons to read to 
him and to take down in writing what he desired to dictate.” 

31 Cf. Miller, loc. cit.; '* . . . failure of eyesight, which had begun to develop, 
kept him from satisfying to the full his interest in literature and current 
events...” 

32 Presumably a slip for they. 

33 David Moore Robinson (1880-1958). Presumably at the occasion of the 
APA meeting at Baltimore 28-30 December 1920, Fitch, Gildersleeve, and 
Robinson were present: PAPA 51 (1920) 1, H, lix. Fitch describes the en- 
counter to Wilamowitz in a letter of 1 July 1921. 

34 He did not publish on Apollonius again until his review of Wilamowitz, 
Hellenistische Dightung in der Zeit des Kallimachos 2 vols. (Berlin 1924) at 
AJP 47 (1926) 383-86. Wilamowitz cited his student's dissertation at HD II. 
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From your letter I gathered that your attitude toward Ger- 
many is much the same as mine.?9 I have not suffered the lurid 
light of the great conflagration to distort the kindly features of 
my German masters and friends, as I remember them. 

The message you have brought me from Wilamowitz?” has 
touched me nearly. In the last forty years there has arisen no 
scholar to whom I owe so much for illumination and sugges- 
tion,?? and I have delighted to give public expression to my 
admiration of his genius. If I have not followed all his publica- 
tions closely, it has been because to do so would have made it 
impossible for me to do anything else. I regret deeply that 
owing to my limitations, I have not been able to make the 
nearer acquaintance of his Homer and Plato, of which I have 
received glowing reports. I shall never forget his more than 
friendly reception of me in Berlin?? and how he did honour to 
me then and has done since, by reason doubtless, of my long 
and loving service in our common cause, 

Yours faithfully, 
Basil L. Gildersleeve 


DicE.N. 


Wilamowitz on Gildersleeve 


Gildersleeve was a gentleman, ehrlich und offen, as the 
Germans say. All his printed views and what can be gleaned of 


186 n. I. For this Fitch is most known; cf. Erinnerungen?, 226: ''Der 
Amerikaner E. Fitch promovierte sogar mit einer wertvollen Dissertation und 
ist mir noch heute ein guter Freund, wohl der einzige drüben, der die hellenis- 
tischen Dichter wirklich kennt." On 28 April 1931 he thought of him again in 
the letter to James Loeb: see JCS 2 (1977) 326 with n. 52. 

35 Sc. = Aktualität, actualité. E. Christian Kopff well compares BM 193: 
"the passion for actuality which has found striking expression in Wilamowitz' 
Lesebuch.” 

36 In 1917 Gildersleeve had defended German scholarship against chauvinis- 
tic detractors: see AJP 38 (1917) 223-24. One may contrast Paul Sborey's 
harangue at TAPA 50 (1919) 33-61. 

37 brought implies that Fitch had recently visited Wilamowitz rather than a 
letter. 

38 The same words that Gildersleeve had used to Fitch fourteen years be- 
fore: see supra. & 

39 See Wilamowitz, Erinnerungen?, 312 (spring 1907). 
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his private ones confirm that he held Wilamowitz in highest 
esteem. There was none of the ill feeling that stained Paul 
Shorey’s Wilamowitzbild.*^?^ Wilamowitz contrarily gives no 
evidence in some seventy volumes beyond the word ehrwürdig 
in the Erinnerungen,^' of understanding Gildersleeve's con- 
tribution or of valuing his genius. This was partially due to the 
provincialism of German scholarship.4? Few German 
philologists (Blass was an exception) read English gladly. 
Schliemann, a businessman, knew English. Boeckh did not.*3 
They rarely visited English-speaking countries.44 Marie 
Mommsen regularly summarized English scholarship on file 
cards for her husband.* The generally inferior level of Ameri- 
can classical scholarship^$ led Europeans to ignore the little 
good work being done. Also what Gildersleeve called*’ his 
*kaleidoscopic'' style, his humor, his uncanny sense for 
nuance,*® his Selbstirenie made him almost unintelligible to 
contemporary German scholars. All this could have been 
known. The letters of Wilamowitz to Fitch provide another 


40 See Erinnerungen?, 290 and Shorey's acerbic reply at CP 24 (1929) 401- 
402 and see his earlier revievs at CP 20 (1925) 75-77 and CP 17 (1922) 150-53. 
E. G. Sihler, From Maumee to Thames and Tiber: the Life-Story of an Ameri- 
can Classical Scholar (New York 1930) 131 does report that Gildersleeve once 
cited Hor. Carm. 2.3.25ff. tc him against Wilamowitz. 

*! See n. 5 supra. 

42 See Jahrbuch für Amerikastudien 11 (1966) 224-25. 

43 See BM 366, where Boeckh could not pronounce the name of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, his translator. 

44 Wilamowitz declined two invitations to visit the United States: Erin- 
nerungen?, 290 (Harvard), 312 (Chicago where the invitation had been ar- 
ranged by Capps). 

45 See CJ 72 (1976/77) 120. 

46 A, E. Housman wrote on 5 June 1903: "American scholars are mere 
grammarians and collectors of statistics, and what we call critical scholarship 
hardly exists there." The Letters of A. E. Housman, edited by Henry Maas 
(London 1971) 65. G. Murray, A History of Ancient Greek Literature (London 
1897) xi, did not think AJP worth reading for his book. See too Irving Babbitt, 
Literature and the American College (Boston 1902) 161: ''A certain dry, 
lexicographical habit of mind is said by Europeans to be the distinctive mark of 
American scholarship.“ I owe these three references to E. C. Kopff. 

47 BM 196 (E. C. Kopff). 

. 38 See C. W. E. Miller, apud BM xxx: ''He evinced such a complete mastery. 
of language, such an exquisite choice of words, such a perfect sense of propri- 
ety, that what ke wrote was the despair of others who essayed to write well.” 
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unexpected reason. Wilamowitz believed for years that Gil- 
dersleeve hated him. The evidence lies in two letters of 
Wilamowitz to Fitch.4? 


1. 18 December 1906: 

"Ich weiss, dass er [Gildersleeve] mich hasst, aber ich er- 
widre diese Stimmung nicht, sondern mir ist er ehrwiirdig,*° 
und ich verdenke es ihm um so weniger, als ich nun den Ver- 
láàumder (sic) kenne. Gildersleeve hat aber so grosse Verdien- 
ste um die Philologie Amerikas, dass ich mich freuen würde, 
wenn Sie ihm so ein Thema?! behandelten, das er gern haben 
und ohne Zweifel aus seiner grossen Sachkenntnis beleben 
kann." 


2. 12 June 1907: 

"Den Greis [Gildersleeve] in einer solchen geistigen Rüstig- 
keit und Frische zu sehen,?? hat mir einen grossen Eindruck 
gemacht, und ich hoffe, er ist nicht unbefriedigt geschieden. 


- Auf vergangenes bin ich nicht eingegangen: da liegt schon 


manches; ich weiss manchen, der mir verdenken wird, dass 
ich all so etwas abstreife. Wenn Sie wissen wollen, wer hinter 
jenem steckte, so soll der Name nun fallen: das war Emil 
Hübner, ein geringer Geselle, den Mommsen erst ungerecht’? 
befórdert hatte und dann schroff bei Seite warf, wie seine Art 
war. Hübner war kleinlich genug, seinen Hass gegen Mommsen 
auf mich zu übertragen. Und er war von der Universitat her** 
mit Gildersleeve bekannt. Doch das ist gleich: ich rechne es 
mir zu hoher Ehre einen solchen Mann bei mir gesehen zu 
haben und werde die Freundschaft pflegen.” 


The devil was Emil Hübner (1834-1901), epigraphist,>5 
philologist, sometime Hermes editor, and son-in-law of J. G. 


49 See ‘‘The Correspondence of Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff with 
Edward Fitch," HSCP 83 (1979). 

50 The epithet of Erinnerungen?, 312. 

31 Sc. oratio obliqua. 

3? Gildersleeve's visit of 1907: see Erinnerungen? 312. 

53 | suppose because he did not deserve encouragement. 

54 Wilamowitz errs. Gildersleeve met Hübner at Bonn in 1852: see BM 66. 

55 He edited CIL II, Inscriptiones Hispaniae Latinae (Berlin 1869); the 
Supplementum (Berlin 1892); CIL VII, Inscriptiones Britanni@e Latinae (Ber- 
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Droysen (1808-1884).55 Mommsen (1817-1903) early encour- 
aged the young man to gather Latin inscriptions for CIL in 
England, France, Portugal, and Spain. They jointly edited 
Hermes with A. Kirchhoff and J. Vahlen (a fellow student of 
Hübner and Gildersleeve at Bonn), until the explosion of 
188157 replaced the four with Wilamowitz' friends, Georg 
Kaibel5® and Carl Robert, editors 1882-1901. Lothar Wickert 
writes??; *'Hübner ... war ein tüchtiger Karrner, der aber 
menschlich später Mommsen aufs schwerste enttäuschte.” 
Hübner, a Ritschelianer (which would not have endeared him 
to Wilamowitz), was Gildersleeve’s ‘‘nearest friend’’ at 
Bonn$?; and he published an obituary at AJP 22 (1901) 113-14. 
Because of Gildersleeve, Hübner welcomed American stu- 
dents in Berlin. E. G. Sihler®! has affectionately recalled his 
salon (1872-74) at Ahornstrafe 4, Tiergarten. At Sihler's insti- 
gation, New York University bought Hübner's library after his 
death.9? Indeed the young Wilamowitz, as Dozent in Berlin, 
attended the salon and refereed Hermes articles for Hübner.9? 
The quarrel with Mommsen turned Hübner against the son-in- 
law. What evidence Wilamowitz had that Hübner had slan- 
dered him to Gildersleeve, I know not.5^ That Gildersleeve 


lin 1873); and Auctarium: Exempla scripturae epigraphicae Latinae a Caesaris 
dictatoris morte ad aetatem Justiniani (Berlin 1885). 

56 For Droysen see G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century? (Boston 1959) 125-31. 

57 See Mommsen's letter to Wilamowitz of 7 December 1881: Mommsen und 
Wilamowitz, Briefivechsel 1872-1903, edd. Friedrich und Dorothea Hiller von 
Gaertringen (Berlin 1935) 127-28, 548. 

58 His editorship yielded the verb verkaibein, to reject an article by silence. 

59 Lothar Wickert, Theodcr Mommsen: Eine Biographie vol. II, Wander- 
jahre: Frankreich und Italien (Frankfurt/Main 1964) 239, cf. 277. 

60 BM 66, cf. 154, 383. 

6! Sihler, op. cit. (supra n. 40), 62-63. 

62 ibid., 62 n. 5, Similarly The University of Illinois gained Vahlen’s library 
(CJ 72 [1976/77] 120 n. 29); H. Sauppe's went to Columbia University (see J. E. 
Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship 111 [Cambridge 1908] 164 n. 2) for 
Góttingen and Columbia had been founded by the same man, George II of 
England. 

63 Erinnerungen?, 175, Hübner was a better editor than Rudolf Schóll ( Erin- 
nerungen?, 130). 

64 If Hübner's Nachlaf reached the Academy, Wilamowitz might have read 
Gildersleeve's letters. Wilamowitz had somehow learned (Erinnerungen? 312) 
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hated him was untrue. No one who knew Gildersleeve would 
have believed it. Between Wilamowitz’ two letters to Fitch, 
Gildersleeve unexpectedly visited Berlin. Their meeting and 
the intercession of Fitch mended matters. But it was too late 
for friendship.$5 | 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


that Gildersleeve had labeled him imperious in contrast to the imperial 
Boeckh. 

$5 Paul Shorey once sought to argue in the presence of Gildersleeve that 
Gildersleeve was a greater scholar than Wilamowitz; ''Classical Studies in 
America," TAPA 50(1919) 59: "if his scattered and too often overlooked work 
could be collected and systematized the tomes of Wilamowitz would not out- 
weigh it in any judicious scales.” I do not believe that this is true, and I suspect 
that no one was more embarrassed than Gildersleeve. (An anonymous referee 
observes: "Gildersleeve found it impossible to complete his edition of Pindar 
(see AJP 33 [1913] 233) because of the 'new metric', and it was Wilamowitz's 
endorsement of this which drew the ire of Shorey. I know from my graduate 
days that C. W. E. Miller protested against Wilamowitz's position, and I 
inferred that Gildersleeve did, too. Miller's short paper in TAPA 1903 is evi- 
dence that he rejected Hephaestion on whom Wilamowitz traced his theory. 
Gildersleeve protested (AJP 40 [1919] 221) against Wilamowitz's discarding of 
Greek accents, and there are many references to him . . . Moreover, according 
to all of his students that I know, Gildersleeve frequently lamented his lack of 
recognition in Germany, and he was not about to attack Wilamowitz, as 
Shorey did, except in very subtle language . . ."']. 


I am grateful to my colleague, E. Christian Kopff who has beneficially read my 
manuscript and thrice divined what Gildersleeve wrote. œ 


STAGECRAFT IN THE ORESTEIA 


Ancient testimony credits Aeschylus with the production of 
plays of spectacular visual effect, which was brought about by 
his use of costumes, masks, scene painting and props.! How- 
ever much we may question these sources in detail (e.g., the 
abortions brought an by the appearance of the Furies), it is 
clear that Aeschylus, more than Euripides? and unlike Sopho- 
cles, was known in antiquity almost as much for his stagecraft 
as for his skill as wri:er.? It would probably be a mistake on our 
part to attribute the accomplishment of these stage effects to 
the skeuopoios alone,* as Aristotle does, for, at a time when 
the poet was the producer and chief actor, it is likely that he 
closely supervised everyone working on the play.’ 

Recent studies of zhe Seven against Thebes and the Persians 
have shown that an understanding of what the audience saw 


! Vita Aeschyli 2, 7, 9, 14; Suda s.v. Aioyó4oc, and the sources collected by 
F. Schölli under the heading de Aeschyli re scaenica in his de Aeschyli vita et 
poesi testimonia veterum, printed with Ritschl’s edition of the Septem (Leipzig 
1875). Note also Aes. Supp. 234-37 and the words put in Aeschylus’ mouth by 
Aristophanes Frogs 1061 xai yàg roig inaríou; uv yoovra: [sc. of z)ui0g0] 
NOAY OEUVOTÉQOLOLY. 

? P. Arnott, Greek Scenic Conventions in the Fifth Century B. C. (Oxford 
1962) 114ff, considers Euripides ‘‘the most theatrical of the tragedians, which 
may be so if one adds up the processions, corpses, extras, etc., with which 
Euripides filled up his stage. Aeschylus, however, seems more august in his 
use of spectacle, allowing himself to be constrained by the sanctity of the 
festival and the demands of the story. 

3 We may also refer to Aeschylus’ use of the silent actor; cf. Aristoph. Frogs 
911ff, and the scholia ac locum; Vita 6; F. W. Dignan, The Idle Actor in 
Aeschylus; and the articles by Taplin and Knox to be cited below, n. 16. 

4 Or the /timatiomisthes or any of the other teyvirat of zegi tov Atóvvoov. 
cf. A. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens ,? rev. J. Gould 
and D. M. Lewis (Oxford 1968) ch. vii. 

5 Poetics 1450b19f. For a successful attempt to make sense of Aristotle's 
earlier, textually vexed, reference to opsis, cf. D. Bright, ‘Aristotle, Poetics, 
1450a12-14,"" AJP 92 (1971) 76-80. 

6 Cf. Pickard-Cambridg2, op. cit. (above n. 4) 92-94. 

? According to Chamaeleon fr. 41 Wehrli, Aeschylus took complete charge 
of the production of his plays (xai dlwe ztáocav trjv tis toeaywoias olxovopiav 
eig éavtóv megtiotay). 
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can be as important as criticism of the more usual, literary, 
sort.? The Oresteia, too, has been studied by scholars who are 
not insensitive to the effect of opsis on the original audience.? 
All too often, however, these observations, made in passing, 
do not receive the attention they deserve. It is the aim of this 
paper to reconsider some aspects of stagecraft in the Oresteia 
in the hope that an emphasis on this usually neglected part of 
tragedy will show that the structure of the trilogy is unified not 
only by plot, theme, image, etc. (i.e. the usual subjects of 
literary criticism), but by the visual elements as well.!? 

By reconstructing the visual appearance of the costumes 
worn by some of the actors and choruses, we shall cover most 
of that aspect of stagecraft that interests us most: the concrete 
expression of some of the major themes of the trilogy. Aside 
from the question of its importance, the subject of robes!! has 
the advantage of having been studied extensively in recent 
years. The most comprehensive treatment is that of Fowler; 


8 Helen H. Bacon, "The Shield of Eteocles,’’ Arion 3:3 (1964) 27-38. Harry 
C. Avery, "Dramatic Devices in Aeschylus’ Persians,” AJP 85 (1955) 113-37. 

? Chief among them is Robert F. Goheen, *‘ Aspects of Dramatic Symbolism: 
Three Studies in the Oresteia, AJP 76 (1955) 113-37. Note especially his first 
paragraph: ‘‘Opsis or spectacle and lexis or diction Aristotle assessed as sec- 
ondary elements of Greek tragedy to focus attention on the well knit plot 
motivated out of character. By and large subsequent scholarship has followed 
these lines set down by the Poetics, though several recent studies have struck 
out for wider perspectives and made it somewhat less exceptional to see that in 
Greek Tragedy, as in Shakespearean drama and in much modern literature, 
additional principles of organization may be at work than simply those which 
Aristotle conceived within his order of ‘probability and necessity.’ "' 

t0 Deserving citation here is T. S. Eltot’s definition of "objective correla- 
tive": **... aset of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the 
formula of that particular emotion; such that when the external facts, which 
must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion is immediately 
evoked. ... The artistic ‘inevitability’ lies in this complete adequacy of the 
external to the emotion... .’’ (‘Hamlet and his Problems” [1919]. 

!! Next in importance after garments would be the torches that are carried 
on stage periodically: 1) The chorus of the Agamemnon, called out by the 
preparations which Clytemnestra has ordered for Agamemnon's homecoming, 
refer to the presence of torches (Ag. 88-96). 2) Perhaps, though commentators 
are satisfied to take it in a purely metaphorical sense, C/to. 962-72 indicates 
the presence of torches. 3) The torches of the final scene of the Eumenides. Cf. 
J. J. Peradotto, ‘‘Some Patterns of Nature Imagery in the Oresteia," AJP 85 
(1964) 388-93; and below, section HI. * 
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and much that is valuable has been written by Goheen and 
Lebeck.!? As Goheen shows, the most important garments are 
the tapestries stepped on by Agamemnon, !? and the red robes 
donned by the Furies at the end of the Eumenides. The red 
tapestries, symbolizing blood shed on the ground, are trans- 
formed at the end of the trilogy into an important element in 
the religious and social life of Athens—the red robes worn by 
the metics in the Panathenaic procession. The imagery as- 
sociated with the garments is further shown by Lebeck to in- 
clude the idea of nets and hunting. This would implicate a third 
garment, the one surrounding Agamemnon at his death. From 
these three garments, appearing at critical moments in the 
story, other garments, in varying degrees, acquire thematic 
value. Fowler, for whom ''the major idea . . . in the Agamem- 
non is one of compulsion . . . and involvement” (25), says: ‘‘The 
robe, the murder device, is the symbol provided in action; it is 
the net, the snare, the spider's web, the Erinyes' robes, the 
toils of ‘justice.’ It is a primary symbol of compulsion and 
stands, first for the murder itself, both before and after its 
accomplishment; then for the compulsive forces that made for 
the murder.” (26) 

Despite all the work done, there still remains the task of 
considering some other robes of the Oresteia. It will be seen 
that they too are drawn into the action, with the effect that, to a 
great extent, the action and imagery of the trilogy are carried 
along by what the audience sees. 


3? B, H. Fowler, ‘“‘Aeschylcs’ Imagery," Class. et Med. 28 (1967 [1969] 
1-74; A. Lebeck, The Oresieia, A Study in Language and Structure 
(Washington, D.C. 1971); Goheen, op. cit. (above, n. 9). References to these 
works will be made by authors' names and page numbers. This paragraph 
contains but the briefest summary of their views; readers are referred to the 
passages cited for the arguments. On the Panathenaic procession, cf. W. Head- 
lam, ‘The Last Scene of the Eumenides.’’ JHS 26 (1906) 268-77. 

13 What Agamemnon steps on are not, strictly speaking, part of any cos- 
tume. There is, nevertheless, an intenticnal blurring of any such distinction; 
note that they are in fact called eiuara (Ag. 921, 960, 963). The robe worn by 
Iphigeneia at her sacrifice does not appear on stage, and hence does not fall 
within the scope of this article. It is, however, the first garment of the trilogy to 
be associated with the themes of blood and entrapment. Cf. O. Hiltbrunner, 
Wiederholungs- und Motivtechnik bei Aischylos (Bern 1950) 62f; Lebeck 
81-84; Fowler 27$ 
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The Cassandra Scene. Agamemnon returns from Troy at or 
just before 783, when he is addressed for the first time. With 
him in his chariot or wagon is another figure, not alluded to 
until 950, and here only as 7 &évg. Unable to reconstruct the 
scene in all its details we can never know how prominent she 
was and what the audience was to make of her during these 170 
lines. Guided by modern stage convention, Fraenkel intro- 
duces into his translation the stage direction '* . . . behind him, 
half-hidden, sits Cassandra.’’'4 Douglas Young would, improb- 
ably, keep her hidden in a kind of covered wagon until 
Agamemnon first mentions her.!? These attempts to mimimize 
the effects of Cassandra's presence are unnecessary; she is one 
of Aeschylus' famous silent actors, as has been noticed by 
Fraenkel himself in 1937, Reinhardt, Taplin, and Knox.!9 And, 
as Knox (111 n. 13) notes, Odyssey 11.421-23 would not allow 
any doubt as to Cassandra's identity.!? But as to what her role 
is in Aeschylus' version of the story, scholars are far from agree- 
ment. One may even wonder why a playwright as sparing of 
mythos as Aeschylus introduced this outsider into his story of 
the house of Atreus. (We would like to know what role if any 
she played in Stesichorus' Oresteia.) 

Consideration of the staging of this scene suggests some 
ways in which Aeschylus has integrated Cassandra into his 


14 E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus. Agamemnon (Oxford 1950), hereafter referred to 
by name alone. Ad 950, Fraenkel says, ‘‘Up to now she will not have been 
noticed as anything but a component part of the entering procession: she was 
not allowed to divert attention from the main issue, the dispute between 
Agamemnon and his wife.’’ Cf., on the other hand, O. Taplin (op. cit., below, 
n. 16) 77, “all this time Cassandra stays still in the chariot. It seems that 
Aeschylus means us (the audience) to notice her, and yet not to centre our 
attention on her; to have a vague curiosity about her, and yet not to ask 
specific questions." 

15 D. Young, Aeschylus: The Oresteia (Norman 1974), stage directions on 
pp. 26 and 31. 

16 E, Fraenkel, ''Die Kassandraszene der Orestie," in Kleine Beiträge 
(Rome 1964) I, 376; K. Reinhardt, Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe (Bern 
1949) 98; O. Taplin, ‘‘Aeschylean Silences and Silences in Aeschylus," HSCP 
76 (1972) 78£.; B. M. W. Knox, "Aeschylus and the Third Actor," AJP 93 
(1972) 109f. 

7 So too Wilamowitz, Aischylos Interpretationen 171. e 
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telling of the story. In her most frenzied speech (oiov tò nie 
éméoxetat ...), Cassandra calls attention to her costume and 
paraphernalia, symbols of her useless and rejected art of 
prophecy (1264-70): 


ti ONT Euavtic xavayéAot Éyo vóÓE, 

xai oxfjmioa xai uavreia negi Óéon ovéqu; 1265 

0 u&v 1Q0 uoígazc tijg éurj; dtapOcod. 

it’ êç p@dgov: zeoóvra y’ Ò’ dueipomat. 

AANV tiv? "Atgv avr” éuod mAovtitete. 

idod 6°, 'AzóAAov aivóc éxóbov fuè 

yonotnoiav ào05ra ... 1270 

The scepter, fillet, and other prophetic trappings (manteia) 

are thrown to the ground, followed by a garment, first address- 
ed at 1266, as is indicated by the singular pronoun cé, and, 
more tellingly, by the words zreoóvra , which recalls the other 
robes falling and fallen to the ground, and zAovríCeve which 
recalls the **wealth'' of robes first trampled by Agamemnon 
(949) and later thrown over his corpse by Clytemnestra 
(1383).!5 By this action, therefore, Cassandra not only signals 
her divorce from Apollo, she also implicates her garment into 
the imagery of the play. What is this garment? It must not only 
symbolize her role as prophet, its doffing must not allow her to 
act as our only tragic ecdysiast. Both criteria are met by the 
agrenon,!? which was worn over one's usual clothing. Pollux 
4.116 defines it as follows: trò ô’ v xAéyyua bE éogíov Óuxtvaósc 
negl nav TO ooa, Ó Teuoeoíag éxefáAAsro Ñ vic GAAos uávtig. 
As the name suggests and as Pollux' definition spells out (and 
as an illustration in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. agrenon dem- 
onstrates), it is a net-like garment which easily takes its place 
with the other garments of the trilogy compared to nets and 
traps for animals.?° 


18 Cf. Hiltbrunner, op. cit. (above, n. 13) 62f; Lebeck 80-86; C. W. Macleod, 
‘Clothing in the Oresteia," Maia 28 (1975) 201-3. Cf. Fraenkel ad 1266 for 
other interpretations of oé. 

19 As is agreed on by all who touched on the question: Wieseler, Dierks, 
Sommerbrodt, and (with references to the preceding) A. Müller, Bühnenaiter- 
thiimer (Freiburg 1886) 235. According to Anec. Gr. Paris. I 19 Cramer, some 
attributed the introduction of the agrenon into tragedy to Aeschylus. 

20 The use of a robe to trap Agamemnon appears on a vase of the Dokimasia 
Painter, which may have been painted before 458 B.C. Cf. E. Vermeule. ‘The 
Boston Oresteia Krater," AJA 70 (1966) 1-22, who cautiously allows for the 
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Cassandra drops it to the ground. Does she do anything else? 
Proof is lacking, but many believe that the violent language of 
1267, 


#4 3 5 


it’ éc pOdoov: necdvta y Ô’ dueipouat. 


would well be reinforced by some stage action, that is, her 
trampling on the agrenon.?! For this stage action alone, this 
scene demands comparison with the carpet scene.?? Further 
comparison is called for when we consider that the act of step- 
ping or trampling has been equated with much of the wrongdo- 
ing in the Oresteia, as has been demonstrated by Lebeck in her 
analysis of the carpet scene, where she makes her case by 
referring only to the metaphorical acts of “‘transgression,’’?? 
and not our actual one. Cassandra, of course, is the least guilty 
character to appear in the Oresteia, but she too transgressed, 
as she herself admits (1212 cç táð’ ZjiuxAaxov).?*^ Her tram- 
pling of the robe of Apollo, then, is the visual and dramatic 
enactment of her crime and is therefore to be compared to 
Agamemnon's carpet scene, where *'the sacrilege of which he 
is already guilty is acted out before our eyes" (Lebeck 76). 
Having compared the carpet scene and the Cassandra scene, 
we must go on to contrast the two. In a plot where the act of 
murder brings on a state of euphoria followed almost im- 





possibility of its having been painted after 458; and M. I. Davies, ‘Thoughts on 
the Oresteia before Aeschylus," BCH 93 (1969) 258, who puts the vase “‘back 
in the 470's where it belongs stylistically within accepted red-figure chronol- 
ogy,” and who argues that the emphasis on Aegisthus on the vase does not fit 
Aeschylus' Oresteia. 

?! Or something else: ''Vittas proiectas pedibus calcat” (Wilamowitz, apud 
Fraenkel ad loc.). 

?? Reinhardt, op. cit. (above, n. 16) 97, "Die Kassandra-Szene folgt der 
Agamemnon-Szene wie der Strophe ihre Gegenstrophe."" Winnington-Ingram, 
JHS 68 (1948) 134, n. 41, adduces some verbal parallels between the two 
scenes. Reinhardt, ibid., surely correctly, notes that the carpet which had been 
laid down for Agamemnon has now been taken up. 

23 Lebeck 74-79. Transgression, of course, is stepping where one should 
not"; graece zagaPaivew (three times in Oresteia, not elsewhere in Aes- 
chylus), note Ag. 59 (Zeus, Apollo, or Pan) zéuzei zagaflüáow 'Epivóv; cf. 
also zragBáóav Eum. 553. (Porson introduced zooflaoía into the text of Sep- 
tem 743.) 

4 Cf. also 1208. On the question of Cassandra's guilt, see D. M. Leahy, 
"The Role of Cassandra in the Oresteia of Aeschylus," BRL 62 (1969) 144-77, 
especially 165 and 174. 
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mediately by great apprehension and dread,?5 the peculiar na- 
ture of Cassandra’s gift and curse must have made her seem 
ben trovata to Aeschylus and too useful to ignore. With her 
sure knowledge of the future and her inability to alter it, she 
can not only act as the chorus's ‘‘chorus,”’ but also as a dramat- 
ic figure in sharp contrast with Agamemnon. In stripping off 
her outer garment and trampling it, Cassandra symbolically 
enacts the difference between her death and Agamemnon's.?$ 
(This is also, of course, evident from what is said as well; what I 
am concerned with here is the visual manifestation of this dif- 
ference.) She, a slave, dies free with full knowledge of cause 
and effect, and is therefore impervious to Clytemnestra's 
peitho, as Agamemnon is not. Agamemnon walks on a rich 
robe spread before him on the ground. Cassandra tears a net- 
like robe from her, bids it enrich another's doom, and tramples 
it when it has fallen. Agamemnon, like everyone else in the 
story may have his apprehensions as to what the future will 
bring; he is nevertheless trapped by circumstances that are 
visually symbolized both by the garments he steps on and by 
the robe that surrounds him at his death. Cassandra, as trapped 
and doomed as the rest, though able to know what the others 
can but dimly suspect, shows us that knowledge of the future is 
but the penultimate stage of man's development. The final 
stage can come only when man puts his knowledge to use, as 
Aeschylus shows us in the last scene of the Eumenides.?? 


I 


- 


Libation Bearers, Furies, and Athena. The chorus of libation 
bearers wear the black robes of mourning, which they have 
ripped in their grief (27ff.). They have also torn their cheeks. 


25 Cf. B. Alexanderson, "Forebodings in the Agamemnon,” Eranos 67 
(1969) 1-23. 

26 With what follows, cf. Reinhardt, op. cit. (above, n. 16) 102ff, 

27 Cf. Knox, op. cit. (above, n. 16) 123. It Should be noted that these consid- 
erations of dramatic action entail modification of the view of Leahy, op. cit. 
(above, n. 24) 176f., who sees Cassandra solely as sufferer, and not as some- 
one who to some extent controls the action. On the first and last pages of his 
article, he mentions the piteousness of her situation, and quotes with approval 
Headlam-Thomson I 29, “The keynote of the Cassandra scene is pity.” 
Leahy's sensitive account of the Cassandra scene is hereby unfortunately 
one-sided in that it fails to attend to how Aeschylus has combined action with 
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Electra, too, is probably in black (16-18). We take Aeschylus at 
his word: Given Aeschylus' reputation and the emphasis on 
blood in the Oresteia, we should allow that the chorus did 
indeed appear wearing masks designed with bloody cheeks, and 
with ragged clothes.?? This appearance is appropriate to them 
in their role as women bewailing the loss of Agamemnon, the 
absence of Orestes, and their own low state. In addition, as I 
shall argue, their dress suits the role they play in the first half 
of the play: agents of the Furies. 

In the Agamemnon, those seeking and obtaining vengeance 
were compared with the Furies. Ágamemnon and Menelaos 
were likened to Furies in the simile of the eagle (55-63; cf. 
644-45).?? That Clytemnestra acts as agent of the Furies 1s 
suggested by the PAPORNGE between Cassandra and the chorus 
at 1117-20: 


Ka. OTAOLG O° GXOQETOS yéveL 
xatoAoAvéáto O0óuatog Acvoíuov. 
Xo. zoíav 'Egi?v thvde uac xéAg 
&xog0LóGeuv ;?9 1120 


And, once he is set on the task, the chorus explicitly declare 
Orestes to be sent by a Fury (648ff., said at the very moment 
Orestes and Pylades approach the house): réxvov ô’ 
émetopéoet O6uotc/ ... Epig. Orestes had already accepted 
this role by 557f.: qóvov 6° 'Egiwvcg oty taeonaviouévyn 
l&xoatov aiua nieta: toitny xdéovv. Yet before this, to the 
chorus who have just spelled out what can only be called the 
Furies’ code of vengeance, 


GAAG. vóuoc uày qovíag atayóvag 400 
Xvuévac êc ztéóov Gio nooocatteiv 
aitua: Bod yàg Aotyóv 'Egtvüg 


suffering. (And not only here; note that even the Furies complain of their 
suffering [Eum. 143ff., 181, 197, 837.) 

28 Ragged clothing is by no means rare in Greek tragedy: Xerxes, Philo- 
ctetes, and Telephos come quickly to mind. As for the appropriateness of the 
color black, cf. Hipp. Morb. Sacr. 2 0avaróóec yao TO u£Aav. 

29 Cf. Ag. 749, where the gentle lion turns into a Fury, with Knox’ observa- 
tion, ‘“The Lion in the House,” CP 47 (1952) 17-25, that the lion image is used 
of every figure in the Oresteia as well as of the Furies REISENS, 

30 Cf. also 463. 
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zagà vàv zoórsgov gOiuévov Atnv 
érégav énáyovcoav ÈN? aty, 


Orestes' responds with less than certainty, 


mot moi Of, vegréoov rvgavvíósc: 405 
idete moAvuoatets Agal qOuiévov, 

(oco0" “Atgeay ta Aoin’ áunyávoc 

£yovra xal Óouárov È ütriua xd 

tic tQáztouT. av, © Zed; 


The argument enters dangerous ground here, as this last 
exchange occurs in the kommos, the dramatic function of 
which has elicited much discussion with little agreement.?! A 
major point of contention is the question of how committed 
Orestes is before the kommos to the murder of Clytemnestra. 
The extreme positions are held by, e.g., Snell? (Orestes, inde- 
cisive before, is given courage by the kommos) and 
Reinhardt?? (Orestes is fully committed before the kommos). 
In the kommos, however, as with many another disputed 
word, line, or passage, the text of Aeschylus seems designed to 
entertain the possibility of both sides of the disjunction. In the 
case of the kommos, it is not enough to say that, as Lebeck 
properly observes (112), ‘‘the commos exists on a different 
level from the [preceding] dialogue, exploring in depth what is 
already stated." Before the kommos, Orestes may be said to 
know the path he must follow; should he fail, Apollo and the 
Furies hold out various threats, as Orestes himself tells us 
(269-84). Yet we know that he needs Pylades' reminder of 
Apollo's threat to prompt him actually to kill his mother 
(900ff.). Pylades' reminder may be thought of as Apolline in its 
calm reference to what may be called the social consequences 
of Orestes' failure to act. But Apollo also 


ádAAag t épavet ztooafoAQOg "Egwov 283 
x TOV matowy aiuárov rcAovuévag. 


31 A brief survey of earlier views may be found in A. Lesky, ‘‘Der Kommos 
der Choephoren,"' Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien 221.3 (1943) 4-10. 

32 Aischylos und das Handel im Drama. Philol. Supplb. 20.1 (1928) 129. 

33 Op. cit. (above, n. 16) 120f. For a recent statement of this view, see H. 
Lloyd-Jones» The Libation Bearers of Aeschylus (Englewood Cliffs 1970) 26. 
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It is the aim of this section of this article to argue that in the 
kommos, which follows shortly after these lines (ostensibly but 
in fact only partially a conjuration of the spirit of 
Agamemnon)? the chorus not only recite the code of the 
Furies, their visual appearance is such as to suggest that 
Orestes and Electra are in fact urged on by the Furies them- 
selves. The actual choreography is lost for ever, but the effect 
of the chorus' torn black robes and of their bloodied cheeks 
can easily be imagined. Aeschylus had prepared the audience 
for this equivalence between chorus and Furies earlier, in the 
parodos, where, addressing the earth as maia,*> the chorus 
(and Electra) pour their libations as directed (23). (They are, 
after all, *libation bearers.’’) What precisely this liquid is is 
never specified, but as zeAavdc, the word used by Electra (92) 
is used of thick liquids (e.g. oil, blood, honey, etc; cf. Fraenkel 
ad Ag. 96); as honey mixed with milk was suitable libation for 
the dead (Od. 10.519), mixed with water for the Eumenides 
(Soph. OC 480f.); and as—to anticipate somewhat my 
conclusion—the Eumenides themselves were owo: (Eum. 
107, OC 100), it would not be a red liquid (which would best 
symbolize blood) that the audience would see poured to and 
absorbed by the dirt floor of the orchestra. Yet the thought of 
blood could not be absent. The Agamemnon has prepared us to 
think of other liquids as equivalents to blood, i.e., the sea 
which blooms with corpses and provides the purple dye, and 
the bloodied bath water. And what else could the audience 
think of if the actual libations are accompanied, as seems like- 
ly, by such lines as 47 ti yàg AbrQov zteoóvroc aiuaoc ztéÓ0L; 
or 66f. dt’ aiuat éxzto0£v0' tad y0ovóc? The connection be- 
tween zteAavóc and blood is completed at Eum. 264f., where the 
Furies say GAA’ avridotvat dei o^ and Góvrog Gogeiv / 
Zov0oov èx ueAécv mehavov. 


34 Reinhardt 113 suggests the following staging: the grave stele in the middle, 
Orestes and Electra on opposite sides, both surrounded by the chorus. 

3 In Hesiod Theogony 185, Gaia is the mother of the Furies; cf. Cho. 127, 
"Gaia brings all things to birth." The audience does not yet know that the 
Furies of the Oresteia are the children of Night. (The reason for this change is 
suggested by J. J. Peradotto, op. cit. (above, n. 11) 388-93. 

36 Cf. also Pers. 816 zeAavóc aivatocgayys, Eur. Alc. 851 zeAavógc 
aiuarnoóc; Lebeck 86f. ° 
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Any feeling the audience may have developed that this chorus of 
vengeful women is acting like the xeAarvat “Egivies (Ag. 463y? 
would be confirmed by the beginning of the Eumenides, where we 
learn (thanks to the priestess' description before they are visible to 
the audience) | 

g dzxtegol ye unv ióetv 
avtat uéhaivai tT’, c tÒ adv Boehtxutoonot, 
oéyxovoe O° o? TAatoiat qvouóáuaotw, 
&x O° óuuárov AeiBovat dvogidAy Aífa - 
xai xóouogc OUTE MOOS Oev àyáAuata 55 
qéoeiv Oixaoc ovt éc avOoMnwy otéyac. 


If one can infer from the reference to their kosmos that their 
garments were torn, the Furies would resemble the Libation 
Bearers in that both groups wear torn black robes, and both have 
faces caked with blood or dvogtAy Aípa (Burges’ almost cer- 
tain conjecture, which must stand for more than ‘‘tears’’). 

But if the two choruses are in some ways alike, they also 
differ, and it is to this difference and its significance that we 
now turn. Shortly after her entrance at 397, Athena calls atten- 
tion to her aegis (403f.) 


ÉvOev diduovo’ Abov Atovtov nóða, 
mteod@v teg Gorpdotoa xóAzov aiyíóoc. 


As Wieseler notes,?? the word kolpos describes the curve of 
the aegis, which was arched like a sail as Athena traveled. It 
seems a natural dramatic action for Athena to stretch out her 
arms at this point. If so, the audience would thus have their 
attention called to this standard part of Athena’s costume. In 
particular, they would note the two essential features of this 
cloak: the gorgoneion and snakes. The snakes of the aegis are 
looped along the bottom edge, one of them occasionally de- 
picted in Greek art held in the left hand of Athena. Although of 
independent origin, the snakes?? could easily be associated in 


37 That dark garb was considered appropriate for the Furies is shown by D. 
L. 6.102 (Menedemus the Cynic) 'Eow?oc àvaAafóv oy59ua ngu: 9v ðè 
atta 7) £o07c abtn: yery pads (cf. Cho. 1049) roôýgng. 

38 F, Wieseler, Coniectanea in Aeschyli Eumenidas (Göttingen 1839) 81, 
followed by Verrall. 

39 For the snakes of Athena, cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus 3:1 (Cambridge 1940) 
764-76. An ifipressive piece of statuary (which, knocked from its place in 480 
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a Greek's mind with the head of the gorgon.^? It is to gor- 
gons, moreover, that both Orestes (Cho. 1048) and the priest- 
ess (Eum. 48) compare the Furies, Orestes adding 
AXEXAEXxTavüÉuevat zxuxvoig Oeaxovot. If we assume that their 
appearance matched this description,^! and there is no reason 
why not, we can say that, now that all human agency has been 
exhausted and the Furies, if they are to accomplish their ends, 
must appear in person, they make their appearance as the ac- 
tualization of what in the Choephoroe only symbolized them: 
the blackness and blood of the libation bearers, and the snakes 
of Clytemnestra and Orestes.*? 

As Attic art amply demonstrates, the snakes and gorgoneion 
of the aegis range from the stylized and vestigial to the full 
scale and impressive. For the Oresteia, however, there is no 
evidence beyond the hint found in Athena's reference to, and 
perhaps spreading of, her aegis. It nevertheless seems reason- 
able to suppose that the costume maker, under Aeschylus' 
close direction, created a costume for Athena in which these 
attributes were accentuated through size and coloring. The 
audience would hereby see the opposition between Athena and 
the Furies as one between Gorgon and Gorgon-slayer or 


B.C., was buried at the time of the Oresteia) is the Athena of the Gigan- 
tomachy pediment, who holds one of the living snakes in her hand; cf. H. 
Schrader, Die archaischen Marmorbildwerke der Akropolis (Frankfort 1969) 
# 464, with pp. 370-74; M. Andronicos, The Greek Museums (Athens 1975) 135. 

40 For Athena and the gorgoneion, cf. Cook, op. cit. (previous note) 836-65. 

41 Pausanias 1.28.6 states that '' Aeschylus was the first to show the Furies 
with snakes in their hair; their statues, on the other hand, have nothing fearful 
about them.” The anecdote that has women aborting and the young fainting 
need not be taken literally to be used as evidence for the frightful aspect of the 
Furies (Vita 9; cf. 14). 

42 [ ebeck 132, and eadem, Image and Idea in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
(diss. Columbia 1964) 128, “The Furies are a concrete manifestation both of 
the blood spilled and of the fear which drives the guilty party to madness. The 
Furies themselves drip blood (Cha. 1058, Eum. 54); blood drips from the hands 
of the victim whom they pursue (Cho. 1055, Eum. 42-43). Thus the nomos of 
Choephoroe that blood calls for more blood is transformed into action. At the 
same time the Erinyes are a visible symbol of the guilt which hounds the 
transgressors.” On the snake imagery, cf. W. Whallon, ''The Serpent at the 
Breast," TAPA 89 11958) 271-75; A. F. Garvie, ''The Opening of the 
Choephoroe,"" BICS 17 (1970) 83f.; Goheen 126, n. 31. 

43 See above, n. 7. ° 
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-tamer, between Snake and Snake-tamer, with the victory of 
Athena foreshadowed by her control over the creatures of her 
aegis. And, as the head of the gorgon on the aegis is supposed 
to have been the actual head of Medusa, which Perseus gave 
her, we may see further foreshadowing of this scene in the 
libation bearers’ bidding Orestes (Cho. 831f.) 


ITsgaéws t’ èv qoeoiv 
xagóíav oye0Óv .... 


IH 


Final Scenes. Let us begin with the final scene of the 
Eumenides, the analysis of which by Headlam^^ has been ac- 
cepted by all (or at any rate disputed by nobody) and which 
allows us to recognize the relationships among the three final 
scenes. Athena bids a supplementary chorus of Athenian 
women to clothe the Eumenides in red robes and pay them 
proper honor.*5 Headlam argues as follows: The Eumenides, 
several times called metics^$ and asked, though foreigners, to 
partake in the life of Athens, don red robes chiefly if not solely 
to establish that the exodos of the play and trilogy was to be 
likened to the procession of the most comprehensive festival of 
Athens, the Panathenaia, in which procession the metics wore 
red robes. Other points of comparison between the exodos and 
Panathenaia are the presence of torches and ololugmata.*’ 


The point of all this is to make the happy ending of the 
Oresteia, already Athenian according to plot, somehow visu- 
ally Athenian as well. It is also the visual aspect of the general 
transformation of the trilogy's symbolism. The audience has 
already heard, especially in Athena's speech at 903-15, how, 
for example, the sea, hitherto the source of beasts and blood, 
will produce good things for men; how winds, hitherto only 
unpredictable and hostile, will now be gentle—and so on for 
the ground, the air, seeds, and beasts, which will all now ben- 


44 Headlam, op. cit. (above, n. 12), later incorporated into the commentary 
of Headlam-Thomson. 

45 Reading the text as printed by Headlam-Thomson: a full stop after 
nocoButidwy, no lacuna, and évdvtouc. 

46 832f., 869, 890, 1011; cf. 916 óé&ouat ITáAAaóoc &vvotxíav. 

47 Headlane Thomson I 232. 
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efit mankind. So too fire, which had ravaged Troy and sig- 
nalled both Troy’s defeat and (present for the audience to see) 
the preparations Clytemnestra was making for the fatal 
homecoming of Agamemnon, now once again visible helps sig- 
nal the new beginnings spoken of by Athena. In exactly this 
same way, the robes of the last scene represent the beneficent 
transformation of the garments stepped on by Agamemnon and 
the robe surrounding him at death. 

Let us now consider the staging of the last scene of the 
Agamemnon, which contains the last named robe. When the 
palace doors open to reveal the death scene, the audience sees 
the body of Agamemnon in his wash tub, covered by the robe 
that trapped him, now, thanks to its many holes, able to be 
compared to a net, and colored red from his blood. Near him 
lies the body of Cassandra. So much is clear from the text and 
often shows up in the stage directions of translations. What has 
escaped comment is that Clytemnestra too is covered by a 
bloody garment. 


HAXMVOLOV OFeiav aiuatos opaynyv 
BáAA& u^ &oguvij paxáðı gowíag óoócov. 1390 


There is no reason to deny that Clytemnestra's robe has been 
spotted red when the actor playing her part was off stage. 
Clytemnestra, like Agamemnon lying before her, is caught up 
in the bonds of blood guilt. Staged thus, this scene visually 
foreshadows her death. 

If the Eumenides and Agamemnon end thus, what can we 
say about the end of the Choephoroe? After the murder of 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, Orestes orders the robe that sur- 
rounded Agamemnon at his death to be held up to view: 


ideaGe O° atte, TOvÓ' émíjxooi xaxàv, ... 980 

éxteivat aüvO xai xÓxÀAq zagaoraóóv 083 
Á 3 X * 3 e 37 4 e 

atéyaotoov ávóoOc ócí&a0', óc tôn mato ... “Hitoc. 


Verrall, on &mjxoot, says ''not the slaves (to whose judgment 
Ores:es would not appeal, and who, as actors themselves in 
ta0é xaxá could scarcely be so described) but other such per- 
sons (men of the city, etc.) as in this scene would naturally be 
introduced."' Perhaps so, but the presence of these mutae per- 
sonae is not strictly required; the audience, to whom all lines 
are addressed, and who must be able to see whatever any 
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character is expected to see, could, situated on a line with 
Orestes and the chorus, be loosely so addressed, along with 
the chorus. 

The directions of vv. 983ff. are for the chorus to take the 
robe and stand in a circle around*® Orestes. This circle would. 
be a most suitable way of displaying the robe to the all-seeing 
circle of the sun;?^? more important, it would have this play too, 
like the Agamemnon and (with the all important differences 
mentioned above) the Eumenides, end with a chief character 
(Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Orestes, the Eumenides) wrapped 
in, surrounded by, or wearing red garments. XréyaotQov 
here would, therefore, ambiguously and ominously apply to 
both Agamemnon and Orestes. This circle could remain 
throughout Orestes’ long description of the robe, and would be 
broken sometime before he has readied himself to leave for 
Delphi (that is, sometime between 1017 and 1034). 

We can now see that the end of the Eumenides not only 
completes the join between the traditional story of the Oresteia 
and Aeschylus’ Athens, and that it not only completes on stage 
the transformation of the imagery of the trilogy, it also satisfac- 
torily completes the structure of the trilogy: The red robes here 
contrast meaningfully with those at the end of the earlier two 
plays, the torches are those sought at the beginning of the 
trilogy as signals of GàxaAAayr) ztóvov. 


IV 


A token of identity. At Cho. 231f., Orestes offers a third token 
of his identity, a garment woven by Electra, on which is 
worked an animal design: 

idov Ó' 0gaoua tovto, oñç Éoyov yeoóc, 

ondOns ve nAnyas, &£otóe Onoetov yoagny.>° 


The garment could be held up to view by Orestes and Pylades, 
so that the precise nature of the design would be immediately 


48 Kixd@ seems always to indicate a full circle; cf. LSJ s.v. xóxAoc 1 2. 

49 Cf. Aes. PV 91 tov navdéntny xvxAov nAiov xaAQ, and Pers. 504. 

50 "Egióe O. Müller eic ó£ M. We may take an ancient commentator’s state- 
ment (Page PMG 217.7-12) that Aeschylus adopted the lock of hair from 
Stesichorus tg mean that the garment was original with Aeschylus. 
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apparent to the audience. Indeed, why mention an animal de- 
sign if there is none? And why hold back on displaying it if it 
exists? Readers of the play may be given a description of the 
design at 246ff: 


Zt, Zeb, Oeweds vàvóe npayuátov yevov. 

idov ÖÈ yévvav EvvLY aierot zatoóc, 

0avóvrtoc ÈV nÀextaiot xai azeuáuaotv 

ÓttVijc éyíóvgc. tovs O° àztopqoaviouévovg 

vijatig mele Adc: ov yàg évteAT)G 250 

00a zat1oQa NQOTPÉQELIV oxonviuaow. 

otro ÖÈ xàuà vjvóe v, HAéx1Qav Aéyo. 

These lines have always been taken to refer metaphorically to 
Orestes and Electra. Without denying the obviously metaphor- 
ical reference, I would like to suggest (at least to would-be 
directors of the play, if not to philologists) that they are to be 
taken literally as well. Tévde noayudtwy may refer as much to 
the design on the garment as to ''our cause” (Smyth). The 
command idod, like ĝo? at 231, directs Zeus to look at the 
garment. Zeus, Electra, and the audience can see the eagle 
caught by the snake, the young of the eagle close by.?! v.247, 
therefore, is not only ''Behold (us,) the orphaned children 
etc., but also *'Behold (this picture of) the orphaned children 
etc." 


DAVID SIDER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


51 This description, like many others in Greek drama, is doubtless at least 
partially for the benefit of those sitting too far away to make out the details. 
For the force of the eagle image, cf. Lebeck 8-16, 33-36; J. J. Peradotto, ‘‘The 
Omen of the Eagle, and the HOOZ of the Agamemnon," The Phoenix 23 
(1969) 237-63. . 


HECUBA’S REVENGE 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EURIPIDES’ HECUBA 


The Hecuba was one of the most admired tragedies of 
Euripides throughout antiquity.) While it is generally agreed 
that, for the composition of this play, Euripides availed 
himself of two independent stories relating to the sufferings of 
Hecuba—the sacrifice of her daughter Polyxena and the 
murder of her son Polydorus—and added to them the story of 
Hecuba's revenge on the murderer of her son, the Thracian 
Polymestor, opinions differ about the nature and the meaning 
of this combination.? All differences of opinion notwithstand- 
ing, it is evident that the vengeance which Hecuba exacts from 
Polymestor is given special emphasis by its final position. This 
vengeance is mostly regarded as an odious act of fury 
performed by a devilish creature,? a view which seems to be 
confirmed by the prophecy about Hecuba's impending death 
in the shape of a bitch mentioned near the end of the play 
(1259ff.). | 

However, a number of details concerning the representation 
of Hecuba's revenge seem to indicate that Euripides intended 
her act to be regarded in a different light; this may be of impor- 
tance to the interpretation of the tragedy as a whole. 

TLULWEOS, vuuopéo and ruo9éonat are used six times in this 
play (749-50, 756, 789-90, 842-43, 882, 1258), all by Hecuba and 
all in connection with the action taken against Polymestor to 
revenge the murder of Polydorus.* Both the frequency and the 


! The Hecuba was included in the selection of the ten annotated plays and 
was also one of the Byzantine triad. 

? For a short selective review see J. Conacher, Euripidean Drama (1967) 
146, note 1. l 

3 e.g. ‘‘teuflische Bosheit’ (U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Griech. Tragoe- 
dien III, 267), “kind of devi’ (G. Murray, Euripides and his Age [1913] 89), 
‘wilde Rachsucht,’’ ‘‘teuflische Entschlossenheit" (M. Pohlenz, Gr. Tragoe- 
die? [1954] 279-81), “avenging demon” (A. Lesky, History of Gr. Literature 
[1966] 373-74), ‘‘mad fury” (T. B. L. Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides 
[1967] 124). l 

4 Some critics infer from the plural in 750 that Hecuba wishes to make Poly- 
mestor pay for the death of all her sons killed in the war, or at least for that of 
i $9 
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exclusiveness of the usage seem significant, seeing that 
tiyiwods and its derivatives occur rather rarely in the plays of 


. Euripides? and, moreover, that words of this group are entirely 


absent from the part concerning Polyxena in the Hecuba as 
well as from the Trajan Women which, like the Hecuba, deals 
with the aftermath of the fall of Troy through the presentation 
of the fates of Hecuba and members of her family. In classical 
Athens no less than in archaic Greece “‘‘when a person was 
killed ... the killed person had suffered a wrong ... and 
required ... tyuweia, and it was the duty of his family to 
obtain it for him." $ Therefore tizwodc¢ and its derivatives 
could obviously not be used in the episodes of Polyxena and 
the Trojan Women, as the atrocities suffered there were 
committed in the context of war. On the other hand, it stands 
to reason that when an Athenian audience heard Hecuba apply 
words from the tiyzwods¢-group to the action against Polymes- 
tor, she would be understood as fighting for her right to do her 
duty by her child, the only of her many sons not killed in action 
but foully murdered." 

Equally important as the words of the tiuwods-group seems 
to be óíx in the expression dixny diddvar (or oztéyew) which, 
again, occurs in the Hecuba only after Polydorus’ body is 
found, but then frequently. This expression implies the action 
of a judge® and is so used when Hecuba tries to induce 


Polyxena. However, the use of the plural for the singular is often found in 
Greek tragedy (See Schwyzer II, 45-46) and this epeisodion is explicitly con- 
cerned with avenging Polydorus only (760ff.; see also 1256 + 1258). Note that 
the plural is used by Hecuba also to refer to herself (798), to the murderer 
(756), to Agamemnon (1237). 

5 Allen and Italie in their Concordance to the Writings of Euripides (1954) 
cite a total of 37 instances of the use of ryzweds, tyuwola, reuwoéw (act. and 
middle) in all the plays and fragments. 

6 D. M. MacDowell, The Athenian Homicide Law in the Age of the Orators 
(1963) 1. — 

7 In the Iliad Polydorus is not the son of Hecuba (22.46-48) and he is killed 
in action long before the fall of Troy (20.407-18). The Euripidean version is 
not known so far from any other source. It may be worthwhile to recall in this 
context that the Thracian Polymestor, Polydorus' murderous host, is not men- 
tioned anywhere else. 

5 R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes (1907) 178 note 1: *. . . indem sie 
vom Richter verhángt wurde verwandelte sich die Rache in Strafe und konnte 


nun erst ĝíxy heissen." s 
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Agamemnon to act on her own and her murdered son's behalf 
(803) by reminding him of the duty of the ruler in upholding 
justice in society. The application of this expression to what is 
due (or given) to Hecuba from Polymestor, first by Agamem- 
non himself (853), and then by the chorus (1024), Hecuba 
(1052-53, 1274) and Polymestor (1253) seems intended to 
represent ““‘Hecuba’s Revenge" as an official act of justice, 
while each occurrence of the usage also carries special weight 
in its own context. When, e.g., the chorus use it in 1024 they 
believe that Polymestor will pay with his own life for his crime 
(1032-33), as was assumed by Agamemnon, too (856). But 
Hecuba decided on death for the murderer's children and 
blinding for the murderer himself, and it is with emphasis that 
she uses the same expression for the retribution exacted from 
him (1052-53 after 1045ff. esp. 1048). And when Polymestor 
himself, at the end of the dy@v Aóyov (1130ff.), uses ĝíxy for 
what he suffered (1253), it is in acceptance of Agamemnon's 
sentence against him.? This reflects back on the court-atmo- 
sphere of that ‘‘trial after execution’ and suggests that 
Hecuba's revenge is a legal punishment. 

The action taken against Polymestor is made to look 
compatible with fifth-century Athenian concepts of justice and 
legal procedure: Hecuba, far from craving personal revenge on 
Polymestor, expects Agamemnon to act on behalf of justice as 
well as on her own behalf (787-845, esp. 803ff., 789-90, 842-43). 
Agamemnon refuses to do so, although he agrees in principle 
that her claim is just (852ff.), and reluctantly consents to assist 
her provided he does not suffer in consequence (861-63). Only 
now does she undertake to act on her own. Even so, according 
to her own plan and contrary to Ágamemnon's expectations 
(876ff.), not she herself but the Trojan women will be the 
executioners of her revenge (882). And indeed, when her plan 
is carried out, Hecuba does not with her own hand perpetrate 
either the killing of Polymestor's children (1161-62)!9 or his 
blinding (1167-71).!! This agrees with the spirit of Attic law 


? Note the future (égméEw . . . dinv) when his children are already killed and 
he blinded; = ‘‘I shall bear as penalty, without trying to exact vengeance'"'; cf. 
1125ff. 

10 From 1161-62 it follows that £xrerva in 1046 and 1051 = “I sentenced to 
death'' or "I had (them) kiled”; cf. Pl. Apol. 39c4:38dl-2. 

1! 1169-71 is in striking contrast with Ovid. Metam. 13.560ff.; the latter de- 
scription may have influenced Hecuba's image ever since. 
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which specifically forbade to hand over a convicted murderer 
to the injured party.'? 

In addition, the principle that the wrongdoer must suffer is 
repeatedly stated in the story of Hecuba's revenge on Poly- 
mestor. While it is formulated differently according to the 
different contexts in which it is found, it is always conspicuous 
by its position, as (a) (844-45) at the end of Hecuba's long 


persuasive speech, as its culminating argument; (b) (902-4) at 


the end of the entire epeisodion as Agamemnon's reason for 
granting Hecuba's request; (c) (1086) immediately after the 
revenge has been carried out, as the chorus evaluates the 
deed; (d) (1250-51) at the end of the dy@v Aóyov (which takes 
the place of the regular trial procedure familiar to classical 
Athens) as the reason for Agamemnon's decision against 
Polymestor. 

The solemn and emphatic reiteration of this commonly held 
principle cannot have been intended to drive home a new truth 
or to convince the audience to take sides on a controversial 
issue. When Euripides stresses this notion in conjunction with 
Óíz in its first occurrence (844) and dixaiwe in its last (1254) 
he probably wanted to induce his audience to regard the action 
on stage as one to which this principle should and, after the 
execution, could be applied. 

But the poet has also other ways of prompting the audience 
to side with Hecuba: 

In the meeting between Hecuba and Polymestor (953-1022), 
where she lures him and his sons into the tent where the 
captive women of Troy are ready for revenge, Polymestor is 
all lies, flattery and greed. Had Euripides wished to stir the 
slightest feeling of pity toward him, he would have granted 
Polymestor some redeeming feature, as he did to other 
characters in other plays.!? 


12 Dem. 23.69: àv dé d6&y rà dixat’ &éyxaAstv xai Ely tov dedgaxdta vob 
qóvov, ob0° otto xúgioç yiyvetat tod GAÓvroc, GAA’ éxelvou u&v of vóuot 
xo. xoAdoa xai olg ztoootéraxtat, tH Ó' éxiósiv dtddvta Óíxgv eEcoriv, 
iv £ra£' 6 vóuoc, tov áAóvta, néga ð’ ovdév rovrov. The Trojan women here 
serve in a way as otc moooTétaxtar (sc. xoAdoat). 

13 e.g.: Jason in Med. 866-975 is different from Jason of 446-626, so that 
after 866-975, at 989ff., the chorus for the first time express concern for him; 
this guides the audience to disassociate themselves partially from Medea and 
to feel some sympathy for Jason at the end. Similarly Pentheus in the Bacchae 
arouses sympathy just before disaster befalls him; see also Dodds on Bacch. 
973-76. 
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Nowhere is Hecuba described as a barbarian, while Poly- 
mestor is accused by Agamemnon of barbaric behaviour when 
he tries to attack Hecuba and revenge himself on her (1127-29). 
Hecuba’s act, therefore, does not place her outside of civilized 
society. 


Hecuba’s transformation into a bitch prophesied in 1265 is 
often interpreted as a symbolic condemnation of her treatment 
of the murderer of her son. But closer examination of this 
prophecy in its context suggests another interpretation: 

Polymestor (1259-81) predicts that (a) Hecuba will be 
covered by the sea (1259) when she falls from a mast-top (1261) 
whither she will arrive (by climbing?) (1263) having turned into 
a fiery-eyed bitch (1265); this fall will apparently be her end 
(1270-71), as her tomb,'* named in memory of her shape at the 
time of her end, will serve as a signpost to sailors (1271-73); (b) 
Cassandra also will die (1275), killed by Agamemnon’s wife 
(1277); (c) Agamemnon too will be killed by his wife who will 
perpetrate the murder with an axe (1279) in Argos, while he 
takes his bath (1281). 

Prophecies dealing with the future of participants in the dra- 
matic action are found also in many other plays of Euripides 
between the conclusion of the plot and the actors’ final 
departure from the stage. In these passages Euripides re- 
establishes his heroes in the world of traditional myth by 
revealing some detail ar details of what they will do or of what 
will happen to them, often in connection with still existing 
rituals, customs, institutions, names of places,!? etc., claimed 
to have originated from the plot. To give it acceptance, this 
revelation of the future comes either from the mouth of a deus 
ex machina, a human with superhuman powers,!$ or one who, 
while not himself posessed of such powers, relates the 
prophecy of an acknowledged authority.!? 


14 This tuuBoc cannot be her sepulchre as she will have drowned. 

is Compare with the explanation of the name Kvvóc Zijua here that of the 
name Taveoxddog in IT 1453-57. 

16 Thus Medea in the play of that name; the fact that she is on the chariot of 
the Sun, her ancestor, confers occult powers on her. 

17 Compare with Polymestor here who prophesies in the name of ‘‘Dionysus 
prophet of the Thracians’’ (1276) (and not, as stated in OCD’ s.v. ‘Euripides’ 
IV 9, is himsel#*‘‘suddenly allowed to develop prophetic powers"), Eurystheus 
in the Heracleidae who transmits the oracle of Loxias (Heracl. 1028ff.) and 
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Since the prophecies of Polymestor irthe Hecuba belong to 
this category and all of them fulfill the same function, the 
particulars about Hecuba's end ought to be treated like those 
about the ends of Agamemnon and Cassandra. From the way 
in which Euripides alludes to them it would seem that he 1s 
using current legend in both cases. We know that neither this 
death of Agamemnon and Cassandra, which is familiar to us 
from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, nor that of Hecuba, which we 
do not know from any other source,!? was the only version 
available to the poet.!? Consequently, it seems that not more 
can be inferred for the meaning of the play from Euripides' 
choice of this specific end of Hecuba than is inferred for the 
same purpose from that of Agamemnon and Cassandra. 

Moreover, if Hecuba’s metamorphosis is viewed in its 
context, it becomes clear that the prophecies of Polymestor 
have a common denominator: ail those responsible for what 
was done to Polymestor—Hecuba who took her revenge, 
Agamemnon who let her have her revenge, and Cassandra for 
whose sake he let Hecuba have her revenge—will die soon?? 


Polyphemus in the Cyclops who quotes a zaAaióc yonouds already proven 
true by the realization of one part of its twofold prediction (Cyc. 696ff.). 

13 It may be worthwhile to recall that not only is this version of Hecuba's 
end not known from any other source, but also the story of the murder of 
Polydorus by Polymestor; see note 7. 

I? As to Agamemnon: 

according to other preserved traditions he was murdered by Aegisthus 
(Od. 1.364299); by Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus together, on his throne 
(7th c. illustration), with a sword (6th c. illustration); by Clytaemnestra 
alone with a sword (Pind. Pyrh. 11.20). For the illustrations see K. 
Schefold, Myth and Legend in Early Greek Art (1966) fig. 43 + plate 
33, and text on p. 94. 

As to Hecuba: 

(a) death: (1) according to Stesichorus (Paus. 10.27.2) she was transferred 
by Apollo to Lycia; from this follows that her death neither followed the 
fall of Troy nor occurred on the Hellespont; (2) according to a scholium 
to Lycophron 1181 (which, however, need not refer to pre-Euripidean tra- 
dition) she was stoned to death by the Greeks (place and reason not stat- 
ed). 

(b) metamorphosis: many, mostly late, testimonies; see Apollodorus 
Bibliotheca ed. J. G. Frazer (Loeb Class. Libr.) 1963 II, 241 note 4; none 
of them seems to connect the metamorphosis either with E revolting 
behaviour or with consequent death. 

20 The existence of an early tradition according to which Hecuba' s death did 
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and a violent death.?! This observation, too, points to the 
conclusion that Hecuba’s transformation into a bitch should 
not be treated in isolation and, consequently, should not be 
taken as a moral evaluation of her revenge. 

It should also be borne in mind that the metamorphosis of 
human beings into animals in similar contexts—as that of 
Cadmus and Harmonia into serpents prophesied at the end of 
the Bacchae (Bacch. 1330ff.)—is not considered to express 
any similarity between man and animal, or any moral evalua- 
tion of the human being. 

Last but not least it seems vioriviiie to point out that, 
whether Euripides was the first to identify the Kvvóc Xua 
near the Hellespont with the tomb of Hecuba?? or not, the 
underlying equation Hecuba = xov is here already taken for 
granted: what is aetiologically explained in Polymestor's 
prophecy is not how Hecuba and xov but how the Kvvóc 
Z5ua near the Hellespont and the ' Exéfrg róufoc came to be 
one and the same. 


It thus seems that in presenting the story of Hecuba's 
revenge on Polymestor Euripides guided his audience to 
distinguish between the death of Polyxena in the aftermath of 
the war?? and the murder of Polydorus. By doing so he 


not follow the fall of Troy (see note 19 (a) 1) may have called for the detailed 
allusions to the version preferred by Euripides. 

?! At Hecuba's age and in her circumstances a natural death would have 
been a blessing. Euripides could not, of course, use a version according to 
which Hecuba was killed by the Greeks (if this version already existed; see 
note 19 (a) 2) as in this play Hecuba is Agamemnon's protegée. 

22 This ‘‘signpost for sailors” (1273) will have been known to Euripides and 
his audience (Thuc. 8.104.5; 105.2; 106.4). The identification is still known to 
Strabo (7 fr. 55; see also 13.1.28). Its first attested mention is in the Hecuba. 
That Thucydides does not refer to it à propos the Cynossema (loc. cit.) need 
not mean that he was ignorant of it (cf., e.g., his lack of mention of Teucer à 
propos Salamis in 1.112.4 and contrast with Strabo 14.6.3). 

3 Hecuba tries to save Folyxena with the argument that since she was not 
killed in the sack of Troy it is not permissible to kill her afterwards (288-90); 
but this argument receives no response. The demand of the spirit of Achilleus 
that the girl be sacrificed on his tomb is universally considered a result of the 
war and Polyxena, as the last of Hecuba's children to be killed ‘‘in the war," 
as it were represents all of them in this respect. 
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intended them to understand with Hecuba that there was 
nothing to be done in the first case, but that in the latter 
revenge was not only permissible but required. He wished 
them to see in Hecuba’s revenge on Polymestor the punish- 
ment appropriate to the crime?^ and to realize that the 
execution of this revenge was the last duty, and thus the only 
positive action left to Hecuba in the circumstances of her life. 

Whether such an act should be considered tragic is beyond 
the scope of this paper. 


RA'ANANA MERIDOR 
Tue HesnEWw UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


?5 Hecuba's revenge can be claimed to agree with the spirit of the lex talionis 
much more than a sentence of death upon Polymestor, for as she was by his 
act, so was he by her revenge, doomed to a life of bereavement without hope 
or light. What seems of real importance in this respect is the similarity of 
Hecuba's revenge to the punishment inflicted by Nebuchadnezzar on Zede- 
kiah (II Kings 25.6-7; note also the xoío:g prior to the punishment); it would be 
enlightening if it could be proven that blinding and extermination of seed was a 
penalty for treason in the Ancient Near East, and that this was or could have 
been known to Euripides and his audience. In such a case "Hecuba's 
Revenge” would have been the (0í2x5) 7)v &va$' 6 vópuoc; see note 12; more- 
over, 5th cent. Greeks are known to have killed the offspring of a very special 
offender before his eyes with Athenian consent (Hdt. 9.120). 
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PLATO APOLOGY 24a6-b1 


Editors of the Apology seem to be generally agreed on the 
arrangement of 24a7-b1: they separate ô xai texuńorov from 
what precedes and make the subsequent 611 à4A5059 Aéyo xai 
Ott atitn Eotiv 7) dtafodAyn ý Eun xai và aitia vabtá otw 
dependent on texuýorov.! However, with this grouping 671 is 
repeated before the second of the three subordinate clauses. 
As normally one ór: suffices to establish the subordination of all 
that follows,? it seems that the use of the second 671 has to be 
accounted for. This may be achieved by treating 6 xai 
texunotov Ott GAnOn Aéyw as a parenthesis:^ with this 
disposition the clauses attoic tovtoic®? àzeyOóvouat, aŬtn 
éotiv 1) OraBodAn 7) £uy) and tà airia raðrá oriy are the triple 
object of oida (oysóóv) and the second 6t will have been 
introduced in order to resume the interrupted connection with 
Ott aVTOIC TOUTOLG aneyOdvoua:. Resumptive repetition of őt: 
is also elsewhere attested.’ 


RA’ ANANA MERIDOR 
Lisa ULLMAN 
THe HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


! e.g.: G. Stallbaum (1833): ... dteyOdvoua. 6 xai rexunotov, Čti GAnOF 
Aéyw xai Ott abty éotiv ý dtaBodAn ý uù) xai và atria tatta oriy. J. Burnet 
(1900) : . . . àztey8ávouat, 6 xai texuńoiov Ott 01501 Aéyo xal Suu abra éotiv 
ý Q.apoÀ1) 7) Eun xai rà atria tadta oriy. 

? Take, for example, rather long series like Crit.5la7ff.. connected by xai 
as Apol.24a7-8. 

3 Thus the repetition of 6tz (or óc) in Is.3.15.3 and the passages referred to 
by Wyse ad locum seems to be due to the use of te with the first and xaf with 
the second őt: (or oc) in six of the examples, and of o? (uù) uóvov with the first 
and @AAa@ xai with the second in the remaining three. 

4 Jowett may have wished to suggest this when he disconnected this clause 
from what follows it: '' ..., and what is their hatred but a proof that I am 
speaking the truth? Hence...” 

5 This is the reading of OCT (Burnet). 

$ It may be worthwhile noting that (with the OCT reading; see note 5) the 
three clauses contain the same demonstrative (= taŭra; airy in the second is 
assimilated to the gender and number of the predicate noun) and it would stand 
to reason that all refer to the same object. However, the implications for the 
interpretation of the passage in its context of the grouping suggested here are 
beyond the scope of this note. 
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A PASSAGE IN PAULINUS OF NOLA 


(Cf. D. R. Shackleton Bailey, AJP 97 [1976] 3-19). 
XI.49ff. ego te per omne quod datum mortalibus 
et destinatum saeculum est, 
claudente donec continebor corpore, 
discernar orbe quolibet, 
nec ab orbe longe nec remotum lumine 
tenebo fibris insitum, 
videbo corde... 

This is the text of W. von Hartel’s edition (1894) who 
records a conjecture nec ore (or orbe) longe nec remotum 
limine and notes the variants longum, longo. P. G. Walsh (in: 
Ancient Christian Writers, No. 40 [1975] 72) translates ''I may 
be separated by the length of a world, but you will not be far 
from my face or removed from my eyes. I shall hold you fast 
within me. I shall see you with my heart's eye...’ and adds 
a note: ''There is a play here on different meanings of orbis, 
‘world’ and ‘face’ ". I doubt this. Shackleton Bailey writes: 
“I should prefer nec orbe longo n. r. limite (=via), but am not 
content with it." Perhaps we should read quamlibet in v. 52 
with Heinsius and in v. 53 vel ore longe vel remotum lumine, 
‘‘no matter whether I am separated from you by a whole | 
world, and though you are far from my mouth and my eye,” 
(i.e. though I cannot kiss you and see you). Shackleton Bailey 
with whom I corresponded about this considers vel for nec an 
easy change and refers to Housman, Manil. II.216. 


GEORG Luck 


THE JouNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


7 Resumptive repetition of rı (and wc) is pointed out in KG* II p.367-8: 
‘‘Wenn őri oder dc durch einen eingeschalteten Zwischensatz von seinem 
Satze getrennt wird, so wird zuweilen ... die einleitende Konjunktion noch 
Einmal wiederholt"; with examples, among them two from Plato, Civ. 470d 
and Hipp.l 28c.—See also LSJ s.v. @¢ B.I.1 and the Suppl. s.v. óz:; from 
LSJ it might be wrongly inferred that in such cases variation (Ort . . . óc and 
vice versa) is obligatory: it is not, as attested, e.g., bv Xen.Anab.5.6.19. 
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A NEW NOTE, OMEGA, 
IN THE ORESTES PAPYRUS? 


In a recent issue of AJP J. D. Solomon reports finding traces 
of a hitherto unsuspected musical note on the famous musical 
papyrus from Euripides’ Orestes.! I should no doubt be grate- 
ful for this unexpected confirmation of my own theory that the 
music respected the pitch accent of the words more often than 
is generally believed, since the note, if genuine, marks a falling 
accent at a point where it corresponds to a falling accent in the 
text.* In all honesty, however, I must confess that I am not 
quite ready yet to accept the conclusions of this article in toto. 

Solomon reads an omega (fin the conventional transcription 
into modern pitch values) above the iota of the text in the final 
word BPOTOIC of line three. This would give two notes, a sig- 
ma (a) followed by this new omega (f) for this syllable.? Solo- 
mon writes: *'the dipthong OJ was pronounced as two separate 
(descending) sounds in both the fifth and third centuries B.C.’’. 
He quotes only Allen in support of this view,^ but Allen says 
nothing about descending sounds, and a quick check of the 
Delphic Hymns shows that the OJ diphthong shows no con- 
sistency in treating this sound diphonally, much less in a de- 
scending pattern.? 


! J. D. Solomon, *‘A Diphonal Diphthong in the Orestes Papyrus, AJP 97 
(1976) 172, 173. See earlier articles there cited. Reference should have been 
made to the authoritative edition by E. PéhIman, Denkmäler altgriechischer 
Musik (Nürnberg 1970) 78-82. 

? See my article, D. D. Feaver, ' The Musical Setting of Euripides’ Orestes,” 
AJP 81 (1960) 1-15. As we shall see, however, Solomon sees this as not a 
reflection of the accent but of the diphthong. See below. 

3 Thus the term "'diphonal'' in the title of the article. 

4 Allen talks of a ''diphthongal'" pronunciation for OJ, which is no doubt 
what Solomon means by ‘‘diphonal’’; he does not say that they are ‘‘descend- 
ing" as Solomon claims. 

5] count 12 instances of the diphthong O/ in the two hymns, of which only 
2 are diphonal and descending. 10 are single notes. The two instances of di- 
phones both have circumflex accents, which is the real reason for the de- 
scending phrase; even though not every case of circumflex accent has the 
diphone, all are tonic; that is, their syllable has the highest note in the word. 
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Even so it is quite possible, even likely, that a falling phrase 
did exist here, not because of the diphthong, but because of 
the circumflex accent. That a circumflex accent is regularly 
represented by a falling phrase is well known, even though of- 
ten it is true that the circumflex is treated musically as if it were 
an acute, that is, with a single note of higher pitch than its 
neighbours.® Solomon did not discuss a complication I discuss- 
ed in my own article on this papyrus, namely that what we 
have here is the antistrophe. Thus it is also necessary to con- 
sider the musical phrase against the strophe as well. It so hap- 
pens that a musical phrase such as Solomon postulates 
would not violate the pitch accent in the strophe since both 
notes would still be lower than the pi (a##) over the TEY- or 
the EM of the antistrophe.’ 

A second point turns on the identity of the new note. Solo- 
mon implies that an omega (f) will be welcome as fitting neatly 
into the Phrygian harmonia as described by Aristides. Un- 
fortunately things are not quite that simple. First of all, Aris- 
tides does not, in fact, report an omega (f) below the phi (g).° 
I very much doubt that the scale did extend any lower than the 
g since, before the notion of Aristoxenos that musical space 
was theoretically infinite and extensible both up and down, the 
Jowest note on the scale was determined by the lowest note of 
the lyre or aulos, in the same way that violins do not play low- 
er than g. The “f” in Aristides’ scale is one octave higher, 
an epsilon (e’#), and it is already attested on line two of the 
papyrus. Even if we were to grant notes extending below the 
phi(g) what we would expect is not the omega (f) but the cur- 
tailed beta (e#). This for two reasons: first, the analogy of the 
upper octave where we have, as I have said, an e’# not an 


The rules are summarized by Winnington-Ingram, "Fragments of Un- 
known Greek Tragic Texts with Musical Notation," SO 31 (1955) 29-87. 

7 loc. cit. The corresponding word in the strophe is -TEYOMAI. The note 
would apply to the MAI which has no accent, but does, as it happens, have 
another diphthong. 

8 Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica, (ed. R. P. Winnington-Ingram) (Leip- 
zig 1963) I 9, (p. 19-20). 

? Aristides describes the scales both in terms of patterns of intervals, (diesis, 
tones, ditones) and by the vocalic notation. Four of the other harmoniae do go 
lower than g; none of these has the ornega (f). = 


x 
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f' (gamma), and second, the fact that in the Lydian, Iastian, 
Mixolydian, and Syntonolydian of Aristides, it is the beta cur- 
tailed (e#) that functions in the locus of the f, not omega. 

When we examine other documents of Greek music we find 
the same anomaly. Though the notes beta curtailed (e#) and 
epsilon (e’#) occur with great frequency over the span cov- 
ered by our documents we have not yet had one example of an 
omega (f). This is all the more surprising when one considers 
that the scale seems to have begun with the omega, as far as 
the system of vocal notation is concerned.!? So an omega on 
this document would be a surprise indeed.!! 

Is there really an omega there? Certainly speculation must 
bow to physical evidence, and we will have to revise our theor- 
ies to fit the facts. Unfortunately, Solomon does not indicate 
whether his new reading is based on an examination of the 
papyrus itself, a new photograph, or those already published.!? 
Until he does, we will have to accept Póhlmann's edition, since 
his readings are based on a fresh look at the papyrus itself. I 
myself have not seen either the papyrus itself or a good photo- 
graph so cannot speak. Certainly I find no omega in the pub- 
lished photographs, but that proves nothing. Solomon's de- 
scription of the traces he has found might possibly fit a phi (g) 
which would not upset anything. 


DoucLas D. FEAVER 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


10 Or so it would seem, since the omega represents a ‘‘natural’’ note f while 
the other end of the scale shows an alpha which is f double sharp. Or, com- 
paring it with the “‘instrumental’’ notation, the omega corresponds to ‘‘up- 
right” note. 

1! Why this use of the e# rather than the f? I am not sure that I know of any 
satisfactory explanation. It is clearly tied up with a preference for the Hypo- 
Lydian tonos in the majority cf our documents, but this only pushes the puz- 
zle one stage further back. In any case it is seen as part of a puknon based on 
e, parallel to the puknon based on a. 

12 In a letter addressed to the editor of AJP Solomon supplies the informa- 
tion that the reading is based on a new photograph. 
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ON STUFFING QUILTS (PLAUT. EPID. 455) 


PERIPHANES. hic non est locus; 
proin tu alium quaeras quoi centones sarcias. 


Lindsay in his ‘‘Praefatio’’ to the Oxford Classical Text of 
Plautus explains that his readings generally defer to that of A 
and P when both those manuscripts agree, ‘‘nisi mihi persuasis- 
sem in eundem errorem et hunc et illum scribam incidisse.” 
Why, then, in Epidicus 455 does he follow Lambinus' sugges- 
tion to read centones sarcias when both A and P have centones 
farcias?' The metaphor of centones sarcias is hardly clear; 
Ernout, who has trouble interpreting it, remarks, ‘‘nom trés peu 
sür." Perhaps the problem lies in modern (and apparently Re- 
naissance) ideas of just what the cento might have been. 

Lewis and Short define cento as a "garment of several bits or 
pieces sewed together, a rag-covering, patchwork, etc.” In the 
OLD, "quilt, blanket, or curtain made of old garments stitched 
together” attempts to clarify the definition without explaining 
the difference between ‘‘quilt’’ and ‘‘blanket,’’ a crucial distinc- 
tion both in the metaphorical and mundane uses of cento. A 
blanket, the usual translation of cento, is a single layer of mate- 
rial used as a wrap or bedcovering; a quilt, however, consists of 
at least three distinct layers, usually a stuffing or padding (called 
"batting" for the last century) anchored between a top and a 
lining either by rows of stitching or by short lengths of thread or 
yarn tied in knots (‘‘tacked’’) spaced fairly close together. That 
the cento, here and elsewhere in Latin literature, might some- 
times have been a quilt is suggested by arguments based upon 
both circumstances of construction and functions calling for 
sturdy, padded material. 

Centonarii, especially in northern Italy, constructed the cen- 
tones under what must have been a type of factory system. R. J. 
Forbes, who confusingly refers to the centones as both 


! Lambinus (1576) prints farcias, but in his note (434) fails to understand this 
expression *'proverbialiter dictum;’’ nevertheless, although sarcias seems to 
him to make better sense, he readily admits, "ego tamen nihil mutare ausus 


sum," for all the manuscripts read farcias. F 
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‘*patch-quilts’’ and ''felt blankets'' (Studies in Ancient 
Technology [Leiden 1964] 24), remarks that ‘‘apparently the 
making of these quilts was beyond the skill of the home’’ (239). 
This must have been in some way true since the centones were 
made not by slaves, but by centonarii. If the centones were 
quilts, thatis, actually stitched or tacked together in layers, then 
the need for space and equipment (stretching frames, cutting 
tables) might also have necessitated their construction in a 
factory.? Moreover, the quilting process can be dull and tedi- 
ous if attempted by a single person; several skilled quilters 
working together can complete an entire quilt in one day, an 
efficient method scarcely overlooked by American colonists 
and pioneers with their quilting parties. The rather obvious fact 
that the centones were created in a factory system argues that at 
least some of them might have been more complicated artifacts 
than pieces of wool or cotton rags pieced in a single layer. Since 
they were indeed fabricated from worn (or possibly very 
cheaply made) materials, one might wonder how a single layer 
could have served as saddle cloths, light armor, helmet padding, 
and fire-fighting equipment. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (19.8.8) graphically explains an in- 
novative use of the cento as helmet padding: 


et quia per aestum arida sita reptantes, aquam diu 
quaeritando profundum paene vidimus puteum, et neque 
descendi pro altitudine nec restium aderat copia, necessi- 
tate docente postrema, indumenta lintea quibus tegebamur, 
in oblongos discindimus pannulos; unde explicatio fune 
ingenti, centonem quem sub galea unus ferebat e nostris, 
ultimae aptavimus summitati: fune coniectus aquasque 
hauriens ad peniculi modum, facile situm, qua 
hauriebamur, extinxit. 


"Soaking up water like a sponge'' hardly fits as a simile describ- 
ing the action of wool or cotton patches; however, itis precisely 
the action ofa piece of wool wadding or cotton batting immersed 
forafew moments in water. The soldiers in question would have 
lost rather than gained strength from their efforts had they been 


? The culcita, from which our English term '' quilt" derives, could easily have 
been made by slaves in the home since it was a simple stuffed mattress, 
evidently similar to feather beds, quickly completed once the top and bottom 
were stitched fogether. 
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trying to soak up water in a thin layer of rags. The higher 
absorbency rate of padded material also effects better protec- 
tion against fire, knowledge of which was often utilized by 
isolated American settlers who hoisted waterlogged quilts onto 
their roofs at the advent of prairie and forest fires, much in the 
fashion of Roman soldiers described by Ammianus (20.11.13) 
on their approach barriers in a particular attack against the 
Persians: . 


... laborabant in cassum ea re quod umectis corriis et 
centonibus erant opertae materiae plures, aliae unctae 
alumine diligenter, ut ignis in eas laberetur innoxius. 


That the centonarii were part of the firefighting brigades (except 
in Rome) encourages the translation of cento as '' quilt" —sheets 
of soaked padding are even more effective in smothering fire 
than they are in fire prevention. Other known uses of the cento, 
especially in light of quilted linen or leather military tunics 
popular during the Middle Ages, reasonably suggest its likeli- 
hood of having been stuffed and quilted. 

Masquelez's reference to the cento as an "assemblage peu 
solide" (Daremberg-Saglio, I, 2, p. 1013) to explain the cento 
metaphor in the Epidicus seems not quite correct although his 
interpretation of the metaphor works. Periphanes tells the self- 
centered soldier not to go *'sew someone else's quilts” (i.e., 
with what would be disjointed or perhaps haphazard yarns), but 
instead to go ''stuff someone else's quilts’’ with the soldier's 
own inflated ideas of his feats. That Masquelez should accept 
sarcias as his text yet analyze the metaphor as he does would 
argue in favor of farcias, which as I have explained seems to 
make far better sense in the context of the scene.? 

When meaning, especially metaphorical meaning in a literary 
text, hinges upon knowledge of ancient technology, one would 
do well to recall W. J. B. Wace's words of caution (‘Weaving 
or Embroidery?" AJA 52 [1948] 55): 


3 readily admit that cento is found elsewhere in extant Latin literature in 
connection with sarcio; but such literal references to cento (which, stuffed or 
not, must always first be sewn) do not explain Plautus' metaphor. Bruno 
Graupner, De metaphoris Plautinis et Terentianis (Dissertatio [Vratislaviae 
1874] 35), reads farcias, but interprets centones simply as mendacia, which 
obviously would be true for either centones sarcias or farcia?. 


a 
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Those who misunderstand . . . because they fail to under- 
stand technical processes or do not take the trouble to 
enquire about technical matters not only err as regards the 
interpretation of other authors, but also mislead other 
scholars by the authority with which we rightly or wrongly 
always invest an editor or a commentator. It is far better to 
follow the precept of the Erewhonian professor and not lay 
ourselves open to the charge of insufficient distrust of 
printed matter. 


Harsh words when referring to two such eminent textual critics 
as Lambinus and Lindsay, but in this case Lambinus seems to 
have had no case for deviating from the best manuscripts, and 
Lindsay should not have been so easily persuaded. 


SANDRA SIDER 
URBANA, [ILLINOIS 


MENDACITY IN VELLEIUS 


I. Dedicated to Marcus Vinicius, the consul of 30, the curi- 
ous product of-a quinquagenarian senator begins as a summary 
of history with the Trojan War and expands before the end into 
a panegyric of Tiberius Caesar. The predecessors of Cornelius 
Tacitus among the Roman annalists have perished, and there is 
a singular dearth of contemporary prose writing to document 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. The opuscule of Velleius 
Paterculus therefore acquires unique value. 

Velleius exemplifies the long career open to an equestrian 
officer, admission to the Senate as quaestor (not all were so 
lucky), and service thereafter for five years as legate in the 
northern campaigns. He furnishes facts and names about the 
warfare in Illyricum and Germany not elsewhere on record; 
and, above all, he illustrates the language and attitudes now in 
normal usage towards ruler and government. 

Selection and distortion is evident. Velleius has encountered 
wide distrust and a fairly general dispraisal. By contrast, he is 
now coming to benefit from a certain rehabilitation. Benevo- 
lence and ingenuity are enlisted in his defence. 

Writers are vulnerable to censure for opinions that may 
range all the way from honourable conviction to arrant pre- 
judice. To impute mendacity is a grave charge, arousing suspi- 
cion of anger or petulance. Its presupposition is that the author 
knew the facts. Therefore, before the term can be admitted, 
clear proof is required. À single specimen may be enough to 
disallow any pretension of honesty or honest prejudice. 


II. By good fortune Velleius happens to deliver the docu- 
ment. Warfare in Africa is described in this wise: 


magni etiam terroris bellum Africum et cotidiano auctu 
maius auspiciis consiliisque eius brevi sepultum est 
(2.129.4). 


Two assertions can be segregated. First, a war 'magni ter- 
roris.' The rebellion of Tacfarinas broke out in A.D. 17, in the 
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wide lands of the Musulamii, south-west from Sicca, south- 
east from Cirta. It brought annoyance to the Roman govern- 
ment'rather than a menace to the internal security of the pro- 
vince: the town that Tacfarinas besieged in his last foray was 
Thubursicu Numidarum, not the Roman colonia Tupusuctu. 

This disturbance may be regarded as a resurgence of the 
Gaetulian War that had been terminated in A.D. 6 by Cossus 
Cornelius Lentulus—and it looks forward to a rising of the 
Musulamii early in the reign of Claudius. The Gaetulian War 
demanded a second legion to reinforce the army, viz. XII Ful- 
minata, such is a valid conjecture.! In 20 Tiberius Caesar with- 
drew IX Hispana from Pannonia, and the legion stayed in 
Africa for three years. 

The story of Tacfarinas earns from the historian Tacitus a 
full exposition, apportioned in four sections of his annalistic 
narrative.* The theme carried a strong seduction. For a variety 
of reasons, not least evocation of the Republic and the mono- 
graph of Sallustius Crispus. And the source may be divined: the 
archives of the Roman Senate, preserving the reports of 
proconsuls and the orations of the Princeps.? 

Otherwise this war leaves sparse traces in the extant record. 
Nothing in Cassius Dio (the text breaks off in 17) or in his 
abbreviators, nothing in Suetonius. The biographer lacked in- 
terest in particulars that appealed to a historian and a senator: 
the selection of proconsuls, their right to confer certain ‘dona 
militaria’ as declared by Tiberius Caesar, a Camillus renewing 
the ancient glory of his line, a proconsul permitted to annex the 
title of ‘imperator.’4 


' The tribune of that legion, a son of L. Passienus Rufus (cos. 4 B.C.) 
previously proconsul, was honored at Thugga (/LS 8966). For this conjecture, 
JRS 23 (1933) 25; 31. 

- 2 Ann, 2.52; 3.20f. and 73f.; 4.23-26. 

3 As is evident from many passages in those books, cf. Tacitus (1958) 278ff. 
There is no call to postulate a 'proto-Tacitus' who did the work. As for Africa, 
the historian Servilius Nonianus might have shown some interest: he was 
proconsul c. 47 (AE 1932, 24: Utica). 

* According to Suetonius, the Emperor 'hostiles motus . . . perlegatos com- 
pescuit' (Tib. 37.1). Further, he blamed 'consulares exercitibus praepositos' 
because they neglected to send reports to the Senate and insisted on consulting 
him about decorations (32.1). The known and relevant item about decorations 
concerns a prooonsul of Africa (Ann. 3.20.3, cf. Gellius 5.6.14). 
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By paradox, a pair of modest epitomators in late antiquity 
registers under Tiberius the ‘latrocinia Gaetulorum.' That is, 
Aurelius Victor and the author of the Epitome.‘ Which raises a 
question of sources and derivation. They also note (not in the 
Vita Claudii of Suetonius) ‘caesa Musulamiorum manus.'$ The 
earlier of the two epitomators, namely Victor (writing in 360), 
was an African, and proud of his origin. Victor adds the name 
of Tacfarinas: unique in all literature, apart from Tacitus. 

Now Velleius speaks of 'terror.' It is not to be believed that 
unrest in the empty lands along the borders of proconsular 
Africa excited any kind of interest at the capital." An insur- 
rection in Gaul was another matter, charged with historical 
potency. That is, Aedui and Treveri in the year 21. Tacitus 
attests the alarm at Rome.? Not to be gainsaid, and Velleius 
duly reports that the dangerous rising, ‘quantae molis bellum,’ 
was crushed, 'mira celeritate" (129.3). 

Second, the African War dismissed as 'brevi sepultum.’ The 
metaphor of a war brought to the quiet of the grave looks 
rhetorical and conventional. Velleius has it in four other 
places.? It is absent from the Roman historians.!? 

The war in Africa went on for seven years (from 17 to 24). It 
was conducted by four proconsulis in succession, two pro- 
rogued and one of them by special appointment: Furius Camil- 
lus, L. Apronius, Junius Blaesus, P. Cornelius Dolabella. The 
first three earned the ornamenta triumphalia, by decree of the 
Senate on the motion of the Princeps; but Dolabella, who ter- 
minated the war, was passed over.!! 

In the year 21 the Princeps put before the Senate two names 
for the governorship of Africa: Marcus Lepidus and Junius 
Blaesus. Lepidus declined. They knew the unspoken reason: 
Blaesus was the uncle of Sejanus. Again, when Tiberius pro- 


5 Victor 2.3; Epit. 2.8. 

6 Victor 4.2; Epit. 4.4. Suetonius records elsewhere a arbaron tumul- 
tus’ (Galba 7.1). - 

7 Cf. Ann. 1.74.1 (on the Frisii): ‘neque senatus in eo cura an imperii extrema 
dehonestarentur.' 

5 Ann. 3.44.1. 

? Velleius 2.75.1; 82.1; 89.3; 90.1. 

19 Cicero has it once (De imp. Cn. Pompei 30). The nearest in Livy is 
'sepultam tribuniciam potestatem' (2.55.2). 

!! Ann. 4.23.1; 26.1. ° 
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posed the ornamenta triumphalia for Blaesus, he did not omit 
Sejanus—'dare id se dixit honort Seiani.’ Finally, when 
Tiberius denies the honour to Dolabella, it is 'Seiano tribuens, 
ne Blaesi avunculi eius laus obsolesceret.'!? 

Velleius was a senator. No plea of ignorance, error, or inad- 
vertence can intervene. Nor will the notion help that Velleius 
might have been absent from Rome all the time, or for some 
part of those seven years.!? When adverting on the mutinies 
in the autumn of 14, Velleius, duly approbatory about Blaesus 
(viro nescias utiliore in castris an meliore in toga’), refers to 
his subsequent proconsulate in Africa and the ornamenta 
triumphalia (125.5). Similarly, the author lavishes praise on 
Dolabella, then governing Dalmatia and not in trouble with the 
troops. He is labelled ‘vir simplicitatis generosissimae.’ 

By the same token, the astute Velleius chose not to reveal 
the fact that it was Dolabella who 'buried' the African war. For 
a plain reason, and by an obvious artifice. To adopt and repeat 
the phrase of Cornelius Tacitus, 'Seiano tribuens, ne Blaesi 
avunculi eius laus obsolesceret.' 


HI. A single sentence thus conveys a double damnation: 
'magni terroris' and 'brevi sepultum.' Velleius' definition of 
the African War happens to escape notice from recent apolo- 
gists. It is totally absent from a long study which advertises for 
title and programme ‘the truth about Velleius Paterculus.’!4 

The optimistic pronouncement encounters damage from the 
outset. Enough, therefore. Why go on, why insist? The African 
War should convince. However, with this guidance, it may be 
of use to call up for brief inspection a number of passages 
where Velleius is under suspicion or awaits exposure. Other 
writers such as Suetonius and Dio have their manifest failings. 
When there is a conflict of testimony, Velleius cannot claim 
benefit of the doubt. His motives being generally transparent, 
the examination will be sharp and summary—under the pro- 
viso that the facts can be ascertained, that Velleius through his 
time of life and his occupations was in a position to know them. 


1? Ann. 3.35.2; 72.4; 4.26.1. 
13 Cf. below, p. 50. 
14 (. V, Sumner, HSCP 74 (1970) 257-97. 
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Velleius furnishes precious details about his career down to 
A.D. 14.!5 When appointed to the staff of C. Caesar in 1 B.C. 
he had been serving as a military tribune ‘in Thracia Mace- 
doniaque' (101.3). His successive commanders were two sena- 
tors of praetorian rank, P. Vinicius (cos. A.D. 2) and P. 
Silius (suff. 3). It was sometimes supposed that Vinicius and 
Silius were proconsuls of Macedonia.!$ Better, and clearly, 
Caesar's legates in charge of the Balkan army, which at this 
time comprised two legions.!" The term ‘Moesia’ had not yet 
come into currency. 

Velleius next saw service as praefectus equitum in the Ger- 
man campaigns of Tiberius from 4 to 6 and was elected quaes- 
tor for the year 7. The total of his equestrian stipendia does not 
lack precedent a generation earlier.!? And there are parallels in 
his own time.'? 

Velleius therefore did not begin as a tribunus laticlavius, 
destined for a senator's career.?? After further continuous 
employment, as a legatus under Tiberius in Illyricum and on 
the Rhine (from 7 to 12), he had his due place at the triumph 
celebrated on October 23 of the year 12; and he was elected 
praetor among the candidates of Caesar at the elections held 
on September 17, A.D. 14. 

Given long experience with the armies, a post in the pro- 
vinces might appear likely enough. The author gives no sign. 
His summary of the reign of Tiberius, ‘horum sedecim an- 
norum opera' is compressed and selective (126-31), with a 
large portion engrossed by the laudation of novi homines, cul- 
minating with Sejanus (127f.). Since Velleius is so brief, what 


15 Velleius 2.101; 104.3; 111.3f.; 121.3; 124.4. 

16 Thus A. Stein, Die Legaten von Moesien (1940) 13. Stein in fact has only 
Vinicius, for he strangely omitted the testimony of Velleius. 

" Thus Rom. Rev. (1939) 401; JRS 35 (1945) 110 (discussing Stein’s book); 
Danubian Papers (1971) 68f. (a full statement). 

18 C. Volusenus Quadratus is attested several times: at intervals between 57 
and 48 (Caesar, BG 3.5.2; BC 3.60.4). 

19 Thus the knight ']nius L. f. Le[m.,' with four stipendia as tribunus 
militum, three as praefectus equitum (CIL XI.7I1; Bononia); and T. Junius 
Montanus had six of each before serving as ‘pro leg. II’ (AE 1938, 134; 
Emona). 

2° It is not expedient to assume that Velleius was elected quaestor suo anno, 


hence born as late as 20 or 19 B.C. 
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he happens to report is highly significant. At the same time, not 
much can be built on omissions.?! 

Inferences about his occupations are therefore to be depre- 
cated. None the less, they have been hazarded. One of the rare 
items the author registers, to illustrate the ‘prudentia’ of 
Tiberius Caesar, is the affair of the Thracian prince Rhes- 
cuporis (in 19), skilfully managed through the agency of Pom- 
ponius Flaccus (129.7). Velleius, it is suggested, may have 
been commanding a legion in the army of Thrace.?? Why, he 
might be in fact identical with a certain P. Vellaeus, on record 
in 21, when he dealt with a minor insurrection.?? 

Furthermore, the language in which Velleius refers to the 
prosecution of Cn. Piso in 20 and to the Gallic revolt the year 
after encourages the belief that he was out of Italy at the 
time.?4 Hence a 'legionary legateship' in Thrace could be 
postulated, from about 19 to 21. 

This remodelling of history and of identities may be left to 
speak for itself. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
mention of Thrace tells nothing about any special interest in 
that region. The subject is Pomponius Flaccus, introduced for 
the sake of shoving in an effusive compliment to the noble 
character of that person.?* 

Consul ordinarius in 17, Flaccus is the first member of a new 
family to acquire that signal distinction since Poppaeus 
Sabinus eight years earlier. Flaccus was in Moesia under Pop- 
paeus Sabinus, with a military exploit to his credit in 12, so 
Ovid reveals.26 He had previously attracted the attention of 


2! For example, Sejanus’ going with Drusus Caesar to the camp of the Pan- 
nonian legions in September of 14 (Ann. 1.24.2). It would have been irrelevant 
and an anticlimax after the laudation (27f.). 

22 (3, V. Sumner, op. cit. 276ff. 

23 Ann, 3.39, cf. Sumner, op. cit. 277. Tacitus names as ‘legates of Moesia' 
three other senators in the period when Poppaeus Sabinus held the combined 
governorship of Moesia, Macedonia and Achaea: P. Vellaeus also held that 
position, it appears, cf. A. Stein, op. cit. 19. One of them in fact was of con- 
sular rank, Pomponius Flaccus. 

25 Sumner, op. cit. 278. 

25 Velleius 2.129.1; ‘opera Flacci Pomponii consularis viri, nati ad omnia 
quae recte facienda sunt simplicique virtute merentis semper, numquam 
captantis gloriam." 

26 Ovid, Ex Ponto 4,9. 119ff., cf. 75f. 
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Tiberius in Germany or in Illyricum, so it might be conjec- 
tured.27 Casual evidence shows Pomponius Flaccus a close 
and trusted friend of the Princeps.?? 

No conjecture, however, about Velleius' absence from 
Rome at any time subsequent to his praetorship can with safety 
be conjured up to explain what is said about Thrace—or, for 
that matter, about the African War. Ten other passages may 
now be subjected to brief review. No account will be taken, by 
the way, of mere or patent defamation like the treatment ac- 
corded to M. Lollius (97.1) or to Quinctilius Varus the gover- 
nor of Syria, 'quam pauper divitem ingressus dives pauperem 
reliquit' (117.2). Likewise bold assertions that alike defy ascer- 
tainment or denial: for example, Augustus wishing to confer on 
Tiberius the tribunicia potestas after the death of Lucius 
Caesar in A.D. 2 (103.3). 


IV. (1) Clemency after Actium. None put to death save a 
handful, ‘paucissimi,’ who could not bear to beg for their lives 
(86.2). Cassius Dio states that many senators and knights were 
executed, while some were spared. For the rubric of victims he 
cites three names: Scribonius Curio (the stepson of Marcus 
Antonius) and Aquillius Florus along with his son.?? Doubt 
about the excuse and definition alleged by Velleius is inten- 
sified by the longer apologia in the next item. 

(2) Clemency at Alexandria. None of those who fought on 
the other side was executed either by Caesar or by his order 
(87.2). After mentioning in parenthesis D. Brutus and Sextus 
Pompeius (for whose deaths Antonius was responsible), and 
Brutus and Cassius, who both committed suicide, Velleius 
goes on to register two names. Canidius, he says, faced death 
without courage: 'timidius decessit quam professioni ei qua 
semper usus erat congruebat’ (87.3). An odious story, though 
perhaps authentic, about a man's comportment in the 
'suprema necessitas' —but not implying a voluntary end. Next 


27 Cf . Graecinus (suff. 16), the brother of Flaccus, absent from Rome in 8 
(Ex Ponto 1.6.1f.), and also Rufinus, who had a part in the Pannonian triumph 
(3.4.5). The latter may be identified as C. Vibius Rufinus, with a suffect consu- 
late in 22 or 23, cf. remarks in History in Ovid (1978), ch. 5. 

28 Suetonius, Tib. 42.1 (the notorious drinking party). 

29 Dio 51.2.5f. 
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and finally, Cassius Parmensis, labelled the last survivor of the 
company that assassinated Caesar the Dictator. 

Canidius and the man from Parma recur in Orosius, who 
adds an entertaining item: the senator Q. Ovinius, who had 
been supèrintendent of woollen factories at Alexandria, 
shameful occupation.?? Orosius goes back to Livy, or rather to 
a fairly copious epitome (as is shown by the account which 
both he and Florus furnish of Augustus’ Cantabrian campaign 
in 26 B.C.). Indignation about Ovinius may suitably be accred- 
ited to the Patavine historian, whose patria was a notorious 
centre of the wool trade. 

Valerius Maximus helps. Early in his chronicle of improving 
exempla he registers the ominous dream of Cassius Parmensis 
(at Athens, where he sought refuge after the Battle of Actium), 
and his execution in the near sequel.?! Cassius was not in fact 
the last of the assassins to suffer condign punishment, as stated 
by Velleius. There was Turullius, not omitted by Valerius 
Maximus. Turullius was sent to Cos, to be executed for sac- 
rilege, ‘imperio Caesaris’: for the needs of the Antonian fleet 
this man had cut down trees in a sacred grove.?? 

Dio reports that exemplary story.?? But Dio in his account 
of transactions at Actium and at Alexandria has nothing to say 
about the consular Canidius (suff. 40), who commanded the 
legions of Antonius. Canidius remained loyal to the end, one 
opines but cannot prove. The contrary was put into circula- 
tion: 'sed et Antonio infidus,' according to Orosius. In the 
account of Plutarch, Canidius fades out after his arrival in 
Egypt.?* Neither Plutarch nor Suetonius hint at any execution 
of senators. 

The preceding remarks, not all requisite for impugning the 
veracity of Velleius, may carry some appeal to those who 
study the problems of sources and the vagaries of the tradition. 
Curiosity is aroused about the performance of the ingenuous 
Livy and his influence on subsequent writers. 


39 Orosius 6.19.20. 
31 Valerius Maximus 1.7.7. 
?? Valerius Maximus 1.1.19, whence Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2.7. 
33 Dio 51.8.2. 
34 Plutarch, Antonius 71. 
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(3) Two legates in Spain. The pacification of the peninsula 
was achieved by Caesar Augustus, 'nunc ipsius praesentia, 
nunc Agrippae' (90.1). After an excursus about the history of 
the long subjugation, Velleius concludes as follows: 


has igitur provincias tam diffusas, tam frequentis, tam 
feras ad eam pacem abhinc annos ferme L perduxit Caesar 
Augustus, ut quae maximis bellis numquam vacaverant, 
eae sub C. Antistio ac deinde P. Silio legato ceterisque 
postea etiam latrociniis vacarent. 


Nothing more is said about the role of Marcus Agrippa. Au- 
gustus in fact conducted only one campaign in person, invad- 
ing Cantabria in 26 B.C. Warfare went on, with campaigns on 
record in 25, 24, 22. The task was only completed by opera- 
tions of Agrippa in 20 and 19. Of that, the author may be 
presumed fully aware: he states the figure of some fifty years 
antecedent to the time of writing.?? 

The enigma is the obtrusion of Antistius Vetus (suff. 30) and 
P. Silius (cos. 20). Both were Caesar's legates in Tarraconen- 
sis, the former in 26 and 25, the latter from 19 to 17.36 The 
cessation alleged, not merely of warfare but even of brigan- 
dage, can apply only to the governorship of P. Silius.?? 

Velleius was eager at any cost to introduce compliments to 
families of high eminence and favour. In an earlier passage he 
had been careful to single out the parent of Antistius Vetus— 
and at the same time to bring in his son (cos. 6 B.C.) and also 
his grandsons (the consul of A.D. 23 and the suffectus of 26).?8 

As for P. Silius, Velleius had been a military tribune in the 
Balkan army, but he gives no sign of a consular employment 


for his son. Which is noteworthy. In the context of honours 
won in Illyricum and elsewhere Velleius goes out of his way to 
insert a reference to the second son, A. Licinius Nerva 


35 C£, the next item, ‘dum pacatur Occidens,' etc. (91.1). 

36 For the list, AJP 55 (1934) 315f.; Legio VII Gemina (León 1970) 86f.; 
G. Alfóldy, Fasti Hispanienses (1969) 3ff. 

?7 Dio happens to record under 16 B.C. disturbances in Spain (54.20.3). 

38 Velleius 2.43.4: ‘avo huius Veteris consulis atque pontificis, duorum con- 
sularium et sacerdotum patris, viri in tantum boni quantum humana simplicitas 


intellegi potest." " 
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Silianus (cos. 7), whose sterling merit was cheated of military 
renown by an untimely decease (116.4).3? Velleius' former 
commander may have perished soon after his consulate (suff. 
3). The plague was ranging for some years from A.D. 5 on- 
wards. To complete the rubric it may be added that a P. Silius 
Nerva held the fasces in 28, shortly before Velleius went in for 
authorship. 

Not so close as with the Vinicii, the author's proximity to 
the Silii is clear and attested. Surmise 1s baffled about Antistius 
Vetus (cos. 6 B.C.). No provincial occupation is on record 
except for the proconsulate of Asia.*° The next two consuls in 
the family (in 23 and 26) are little more than names on the 
Fasti. 

(4) The mission of Tiberius in 20 B.C. The stepson of the 
Princeps conducted and installed a vassal prince in Armenia. 
Velleius describes his mandate as 'ad visendas ordinandasque 
quae sub Oriente sunt provincias' (94.4). The word 'ordinan- 
das' is a false and fraudulent augmentation. It implies supreme 
authority in the regions concerned. Thus it had been correctly 
applied in an earlier place to the ruler himself, who at the time 
was absent from Rome 'ordinandis Asiae Orientisque rebus' 
(92.2). The author persists in this flagrant misrepresentation: 
Tiberius for all his modesty ought to have celebrated a triumph 
for crowning a king in Armenia ‘ordinatisque rebus Orientis’ 
(122.1). 

When Gaius Caesar went out in 1 B.C. he had proconsular 
imperium. Orosius correctly states his function and authority: 
‘ad ordinandas Aegypti Syriaeque provincias.’*! But observe 
the crafty Velleius. In this instance he avoids the word. Of 
Gaius he says ‘ante aliis provinciis ad visendum obitis in 
Syriam missus’ (101.1); ‘omnibus ad Orientem visis provinciis' 
(101.3). 


39 Velleius 2.116.2. The text is corrupt—but it includes 'simplicissimus.' 
Observe 'simplex' for Pomponius Flaccus (129.1), 'simplicitas' for Antistius 
Vetus (43.4)—and ‘nobilissima simplicitas! for the Domitii Ahenobarbi, the 
consuls of 16 B.C. and A.D. 32 (10.2; 72.3). Something happens to be known 
about the character of the two Ahenobarbi (Suetonius, Nero 4f.). 

40 PIR?, A 771. 

41 The term belongs to standard prose: eschewed by Tacitus, who says of C. 
Caesar ‘missgque ad res Orientis’ (Ann 2.42.2). 
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Supreme authority in the eastern lands for Tiberius, that was 
not enough. The Parthian monarch in alarm surrendered his 
sons as hostages 'tanti nominis fama territus liberos suos ad 
Caesarem misit obsides' (94.4). Now the delivery of the four 
sons of Phraates occurred when M. Titius (suff. 31 B.C.) was 
Caesar's legate in Syria, so Strabo records.*? On the evidence 
of Josephus, the governorship of Titius must fall within the 
limits of 13 and 9 B.C.* To postulate for Titius an earlier tenure 
of Syria c. 20 B.C. is no remedy.** The surrender of the 
hostages can be put without discomfort about 10 B.C. 

(5) The Alpine War of 15 B.C. It was conducted by Tiberius, 
so Velleius alleged, 'adiutore operis dato fratre ipsius Druso 
Claudio' (95.1). False. Drusus was not a subordinate or aux- 
iliary of his elder brother. Operating from northern Italy, he 
held an independent command (under the auspices of Caesar 
Augustus). It carried the higher prestige, in view of the past 
history of Italy—and it earned more publicity. Such was the 
design of the ruler, and it was not lost on the astute Horace. 

Two poems in the fourth book of the Odes are devoted to the 
campaign. The first celebrates exploits of Drusus, at some 
length, beginning with 


videre Raetis bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici (4.17f.). 


The brother is subsumed under the word ‘Nerones’ (4.27). The 
second piece also begins with Drusus (14.10), but soon goes on 
to a panegyric of the ‘maior Neronum’ (14. 14ff.). 

That elder brother, it will be taken, was not imperceptive. As 
in relations with another poet, a distinct ‘frigus’ might well 
ensue.^? There is a curious item that few scholars have been 
tempted to exploit: Horace is absent from Velleius’ short list of 
Augustan poets that admits Ovid (36.3).49 


42 Strabo 16, p. 748. 

43 Cf. now Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ (ed. G. Vermes and F. Millar, 1973) I, 257. 

44 An earlier governorship c. 20 B.C., along with the elogium found near 
Tibur (ILS 918), was assigned to Titius by L. R. Taylor, JRS 24 (1934) 161ff. 

45 Seneca, Epp. 122.11 (Julius Montanus). 

46 See now R. J. Goar, Latomus 35 (1976) 54. e 
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(6) The lovers of Julia. Iullus Antonius perished by his own 
hand (100.4). But, despite the enormity of their offence, 
'clementia' was extended to the other members of this band of 
delinquents. They suffered only the normal and legal penalty 
for adultery, *quasi cuiuslibet uxore violata poenas pependere, 
cum Caesaris filiam et Neronis violassent coniugem' (100.5). 
By contrast, the testimony of the historian Tacitus: the Prin- 
ceps punished the lovers of his daughter and his granddaughter 
with death or exile, 'nam culpam inter viros ac feminas vul- 
gatam gravi nomine laesarum religionum ac violatae maiestatis 
appellando clementiam maiorum suasque ipse leges 
egrediebatur.' 4^? 

Not therefore ‘mere adultery,’ to use the gentle term of 
Tacitus. Of Iullus Antonius, the prime offender, it may not be 
quite certain whether he was executed or persuaded to take his 
own life. Cassius Dio, in a fragmentary text continued by an 
epitomator, indicates that Iullus was put to death for high 
treason; and he proceeds to state that a number of other men of 
rank were executed.^* The whole affair is intricate, and not to 
be gone into in this place.^? 

It would be no help to condone Velleius’ assertion on 
grounds of ignorance, of absence in the Balkans in the autumn 
of 2 B.C. Apart from Iullus Antonius, Velleius is able to fur- 
nish the names of four nobiles: an Appius Claudius, a Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, a Scipio along with the consular Quinctius 
Crispinus (cos. 9 B.C.), the latter ‘singularem nequitiam 
supercilio truci protegens.’ 

(7) Tiberius and Gaius. During the seven years Tiberius 
spent on Rhodes no proconsul or legate proceeding to the east- 
ern provinces neglected to put in at the island; and when inter- 
viewing Tiberius (‘eum convenientes") they always lowered 
their fasces (99.4). A general and confident asseveration of this 
type impels one to wonder whether there were not any excep- 
tions to the rendering of homage. That doubt accords with 
Tiberius' emphatic testimony to the behaviour of Sulpicius 
Quirinius, delivered many years later.*° 


47 Ann. 3.24.2. 

48 Dio 55.15.15. And Tacitus is explicit about Iullus, ‘ob adulterium Iuliae 
morte punito' (Ann. 4.44.3); cf. briefly, 1.9.f. 

49 Cf. "The"Crisis of 2 B.C.,' Bayerische S-B, 1974, Heft 7. 

59 Ann. 3.48.1: "Tiberium quoque Rhodi agentem coluerat.’ 
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Before reaching Syria in 1 B.C., Gaius Caesar had a meeting 
with Tiberius: ‘convento prius Ti. Nerone’ (101.1). As in the 
previous passage, the verb 'convenire' implies a visit to 
Rhodes. Other evidence contradicts. In Suetonius the island of 
the interview is Samos. Tiberius went there to meet the prince, 
and had a cool reception. The biographer offers a fairly full 
account of the fears and the embarrassments of Tiberius at this 
time and in the sequel.5! 

According to Dio, Tiberius came to Chios and abased him- 
self before Gaius and his entourage.5? Chios or Samos, in any 
event not Rhodes, as Velleius was well aware. He was in the 
company of Gaius Caesar on the voyage through the Aegaean 
from the Propontis to Syria (101.3). The deference exhibited by 
the prince 'ut superiori' is a fiction, like the visit implied by the 
language of Velleius. 

(8) The campaign of A.D. 5. Velleius presents the following 
statement: 


denique quod numquam antea spe conceptum, nedum 

opere temptatum erat, ad quadringentesimum miliarium a 

Rheno usque ad flumen Albim, qui Semnonum Hermun- 

durorumque fines praeterfluit, Romanus cum signis per- 

ductus exercitus. 

(106.2). 

After that he goes on to narrate the expedition of the fleet, 
which went up the Elbe and effected a junction with the army: 


et eodem mira felicitate et cura ducis, temporum quoque 
observantia, classis, quae Oceani circumnavigaverat 
sinus, ab inaudito atque incognito ante mari flumine Albi 
subvecta, cum plurimarum gentium victoria, cum 
abundantissima rerum omnium copia, exercitui Caesarique 


se iunxit. 
(106.3). 


The statement that a Roman army had never before reached, 
or hoped to reach, the Elbe looks peculiar indeed. Drusus had 
marched as far as that river in his last campaign, and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus had crossed it c. 2 B.C. Velleius, it 1s generally 
held, was wishing to mislead.*? 

5t Suetonius, Tib. 12f. 

52 Dio 55.10.19. 


53 Cf. C. M. Wells, The German Policy of Augustus (1972) 159e But further, 
below, p. 61. 
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(9) The end of Agrippa Postumus. In his account of the cam- 
paign against the Pannonians in A.D. 7 Velleius inserts this 
notice: 


hoc fere tempore Agrippa, qui eodem die quo Tiberius 
adoptatus ab avo suo naturali erat et iam ante biennium, 
qualis esset, apparere coeperat, mira pravitate animi atque 
ingeni in praecipitia conversus patris atque eiusdem avi sui 
animum alienavit sibi, moxque crescentibus in dies vitiis 
dignum furore suo habuit exitum. 


(112.7). 


The notice conveys three statements about Postumus, viz. 
(a). He began (as affirmed in the relative clause) to show his 
true nature two years previously. That corresponds with his 
being sent away to Surrentum, the 'abdicatio' reported by 
Suetonius.?^ (b). Next, with the main verb in the sentence 
(‘alienavit’), Postumus by his intolerable conduct turned Au- 
gustus and Tiberius completely against him. That is, in 7 
(‘eodem tempore’). It corresponds with rigorous banishment to 
the island Planasia, sanctioned by a decree of the Roman Sen- 
ate.55 (c). The final phrase ‘moxque crescentibus in dies vitiis 
dignum furore suo habuit exitum.' It is a device to veil the fate 
of Agrippa Postumus and disjoin from its known occasion 
and date the 'primum facinus novi principatus' that occurred 
seven years later. 

(10) The campaign of A.D. 10. Tiberius went to the Rhine 
early in the year after the disaster of Varus. Velleius describes 
in forceful language an invasion of Germany: 'penetrat 
interius, aperit limites, vastat agros, urit domos, fundit obvios.' 
Not a man was lost—'incolumi omnium quos transduxerat 
numero.' (120.2). In the campaign of the next year 'eadem 
virtus et fortuna' is exhibited (121.1). 


54 Suetonius, Divus Aug. 65.1 (that is, the ‘abdicatio’). 

55 Suetonius, Divus Aug. 65.4; cf. Tacitus, Ann. 1.6.2: Dio 55.32.2 (under 
the year 7). The 'biennium' stated by Velleius may be a little too long if an 
entry in the Fasti Ostienses under A.D. 6 refers to the initial relegation, i.e. the 
'abdicatio': ‘Agrippa Caesa-[' (Inser, It. XIII. 1.83). For the two stages cf. now 
R. Seager, Tiberius (1972) 45: B. Levick, Tiberius the Poiitician (1976) 57f. The 
latter scholgr argues firmly for 'abdicatio' in the autumn of 6. 
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For the year 10 Dio (who is only Zonaras in this instance) 
says that Tiberius did not cross the Rhine; for the next year he 
denies any victory or the subjugation of any tribe.°* Allowance 
must here be made for a source that is patently hostile. The 
account of Suetonius is highly favourable to Tiberius. He sub- 
sumes the two years in a lengthy exposition that lays emphasis 
on the extreme caution of the general and his care for disci- 
pline. It mentions battles and a success (‘re prospere gesta"), but 
is not decisive for apportioning any military operations.*’ 

Strong doubt therefore overhangs a vigorous resumption of 
active warfare in A.D. 10.55 For what it may be worth, an 
imperatorial salutation was not registered until the next year 
(namely XX for Augustus, VI for Tiberius).?? 

The government stood in need of military credit, however 
tenuous the justification. That holds for the next and last 
acclamation, recorded before the death of Augustus. It may be 
assigned to the year 13.99? The occasion happens to leave no 
trace in the written record—unless, by paradox, in Ovid. Writ- 
ing to his friend Rufinus and referring to his poem on the Pan- 
nonian triumph (of October 23, A.D. 12), now, so he opines, 
being read at Rome, Ovid goes on to hail with conviction the 
near approach of a second celebration, this time from 
Germany.$! 


V. That Velleius writes as a panegyrist is no new discovery. 
This feature and definition of the author has recently been the 
subject of a full and erudite exposition.?? In any age it is a 
question whether a performer in that genre can without scandal 
be given credit for honesty. None the less, Velleius has been 
accorded a singular measure of indulgence.9? Indeed, his mili- 


56 Dio 56.24.5a; 25.2f. 

5? Suetonius, Tib. 18f. 

58 That Tiberius ‘remained behind the Rhine’ in this year is assumed by 
C. M. Wells (op. cit. 240). Cf. also M. Gelzer, RE X, 494. 

5? The famous inscription from Cabo Torres in Asturias indicates 9/10 by 
the trib. pot. (CIL 11.2703). It is aberrant. 

60 T. D. Barnes, JRS 64 (1974) 24f.; P. A. Brunt, ZPE 13 (1974) 180. 

6! Ovid, Ex Ponto 3.4.86ff., cf. History in Ovid (1978), ch. 4. 

$? A. J. Woodman, CQ 25 (1975) 272-305. 

$3 Thus CAH X (1934) 871: ‘an honest man, as Velleius was.' e 
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tary career has been taken as guarantee of veracity and integ- 
rity.5* That conventional and ingenuous prepossession fails to 
find support in the experience of the recent time. Hierarchy in 
the armed forces puts a premium on intrigue as well as defer- 
ence; and the bluff exterior may conceal enough guile to outwit 
the smoothest diplomat. 

Velleius was anything but a plain man. He enjoyed a good 
education and imbibed happily the persuasive arts of the 
rhetoricians. Long years as a senator gave lessons in dis- 
sembling—and models of adulation in the comportment of ex- 
ponents of ‘bonae artes’ such as the orator Q. Haterius or 
the lawyer Ateius Capito, not to mention the ‘magna nomina,' 
the sons of Messalla Corvinus. 

As with Pliny, the exuberance and the cleverness become 
fatiguing. Still, various qualities of style deserve appraisal.$5 
Velleius has been highly successful in imposing on historians a 
number of his opinions and formulations. 

Some of the defects could be put down to brevity and haste, 
the author being eager to pass on to the major work he had in 
mind. Yet that 'festinatio' which he several times invokes may 
be also a literary device.95 Indeed, that would be a necessary 
conclusion if it were argued that Velleius began to write, not in 
29 or 30, but several years earlier.?? However, ignorance or 
inadvertence is not the gravamen. 

Velleius’ propensity to laudation nowhere leads to any veri- 
fiable distortion of facts, so it is maintained in a standard man- 
ual of classical learning.9? Again, a recent biography of 
Tiberius Caesar, bearing all the marks of careful erudition, 
adjudicates on this count: in all the chapters concerned with 


64H. J. Rose, A Handbock of Latin Literature (1936) 355: ‘his tone is simply 
that of an honest soldier.’ 

65 A. Dihle, RE VIHA, 647ff. For the debt to Sallust, A. J. Woodman, 
Hommages Renard 11 (1969) 785ff. 

66 For 'festinatio', 1.16.1: 2.117.1; ‘festinantem,’ 2.52.3; 124.1. Observe that 
Cornelius Nepos adduced the plea of 'festinatio' (praef. 8). The device was 
also used by Jerome and bv the author of the Historía Augusta. 

$? The notion is put forward by Woodman, CQ 25 (1975) 303. 

68 A. Dihle, RE VIIIA, 646: ‘die panegyrische Tendenz aber führt nirgends 
zu einer nachgewiesenen Entstellung der Tatsachen.' By contrast, Schanz- 
Hosius, Geschichte der r. Literatur IIt (1935) 584: ‘wir können ihm nicht 
wenige Entstellungen der Wahrheit nachweisen.' 
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Tiberius ‘there are perhaps only two major instances of dis- 
honesty.'6? Those words raise a second question about hon- 
esty in a panegyrist. They inspire curiosity about the criteria 
employed or permissible when degrees of delinquency are 
assessed. However, let that pass. The two instances where the 
concession is made are the campaign of A.D. 5 and the matter 
of Agrippa Postumus. They call for brief attention. 

Velleius’ statement that the march to the Elbe was ‘num- 
quam antea spe conceptum, nedum opere temptatum’ (106.2) 
generally comes under condemnation. At first sight defence 
seems neither obvious nor easy. One explanation that has been 
proffered betrays by its language a patent inadequacy."? A new 
and novel interpretation now emerges, namely to take that 
initial phrase to apply, not merely to the first sentence (about 
the Elbe), but to the second, which begins with ‘eodem mira 
felicitate’ (106.3). Hence what had not been previously hoped 
or achieved is the combined operation of army and fleet.?! The 
solution is not unattractive. Its validity must be left to indi- 
vidual judgement, to the impression resulting when the passage 
is read as a whole. Some hesitation might subsist. 

Next, Agrippa Postumus. The sentence concludes with 
‘moxque crescentibus in dies vitiis dignum furore suo habuit 
exitum' (112.7). That has universally been understood as a 
veiled reference to the execution of the youth. A different 
notion is now put forward. The word 'exitus,' it is pointed out, 
can mean not only ‘death’ but ‘the final state of a person.’ 
Hence, so it is argued, the 'final state' of Postumus was 
exile—which in fact occurred in the year 7.72 

This interpretation can be dismissed without further ado. It 
lapses when the whole sentence is put under inspection.?? As 
was demonstrated above, the long sentence in Velleius indi- 
cates two stages in the removal of Postumus (that is, in 5 or 6 to 


69 R. Seager, Tiberius (1972) 268. 

70 G. V. Sumner, op. cit. 271: ‘the essential meaning would be, not that 
Tiberius' army was the first to march to the Elbe, but that it was the first to 
achieve a real conquest of the whole region from the Rhine as far as the Elbe.’ 

7! Woodman, op. cit. 304f. 

7 Woodman, op. cit. 305. 

73 It is unfortunate that Woodman's quotation is truncated and ignores the 
structure of the sentence. He quotes ‘hoc fere tempore . . . crescentibus in dies 
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Surrentum, in 7 to Planasia) before concluding (‘moxque’) with 
his final condition—which was death. 


VI. The apologia for Velleius runs into trouble. Close 
frequentation of an author often fosters sympathy and 
indulgence. Some of the friends of Velleius, it appears, have 
been led a long way through amiable prepossessions. 

The stock figure of the military man, enthusiastic in loyalty 
towards his old commander, but inexpert when he took up the 
pen, has been sensibly modified, it is true. Ceasing to be 
regarded as a historian, Velleius acquires another role. He 
deserves to be defended because he was a panegyrist, and he 
is credited with unusual skill and subtlety. 

The character sketch of Sejanus (127.3f.) now comes up for 
revision. It is far from being pure eulogy. Doubts and reserva- 
tions are detected.7* Further, so it can be affirmed, Velleius 
had conceived an ‘active distaste’ for the imperial minister.?? 

By corollary, enhancement of the person to whom the opus- 
cule is dedicated: M. Vinicius (cos. 30), that quiet and blame- 
less character. In the year 33 Vinicius married Julia Livilla, 
youngest of the three daughters of Germanicus Caesar. The 
betrothal, it is supposed, may belong a number of years before 
his consulate. Why not?75 

The answer is negative: only if the decisive piece of evidence 
about the marriage is ignored. When casting about for hus- 
bands for two princesses in 33, Tiberius Caesar proceeded with 
great circumspection. As Tacitus says, ‘diu quaesito.'7? If 
Vinicius was long since the known and destined husband, 
the Princeps had no problem. 

It is therefore permissible to infer that the author was com- 
posing an unreserved eulogy of Sejanus. Two facts would be 
worth knowing. First, at what time in the course of 30 was 


vitiis dignum furore suo habuit exitum.' The first three words indicate A.D. 
7—but they go with 'alienavit' not with ‘habuit’ in the phrase beginning with 
‘moxque’, which vital word has been left out. 

74 Sumner, op. cit. 292., cf. Woodman, op. cit. 300. 

75 Woodman, op. cit. 304. 

76 Sumner, op. cit, 295. 

"t Ann. 6. 15.1. 
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Sejanus designated for the consulate of the next year. Second, 
whether or no Velleius when writing his last chapters was 
aware of that prospect.78 

Velleius terminates with a prayer to the gods. May they 
vouchsafe a successor strong enough to bear the burden of 
empire, 


destinate successores quam serissimos, sed eos quorum 
cervices tam fortiter sustinendo terrarum orbis imperio 


sufficiant quam huius suffecisse sensimus 
(131.2). 


Not the sinister Sejanus, so it is now claimed. The author 
ventures a direct allusion to the prospects of the unobtrusive 
Vinicius. 7? 


The study of Velleius' opuscule does not always conduce to 
brevity.?? The present paper was designed to examine in strict 
economy the credentials of a writer who professed 'iustus sine 
mendacio candor' (116.5). A number of specimens have been 
adduced to show how Velleius behaved in the face of facts he 
knew and could not ignore. To return to the point of inception: 
the truth about Velleius is disclosed in the single short sen- 
tence that describes the African War.?! 


RONALD SYME 
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78 That Velleius knew about Seianus' designation is inferred by Sumner, 
op. cit. 286. Against, Woodman op. cit. 301. 

79 Sumner, op. cit. 295f.: ‘he hopes to have planted the idea that Vinicius 
is a powerful candidate.’ 

80 For example, the book of I. Lana, Velleio Patercolo o della Propaganda 
(1952) 320. 

81 No account was taken of this item by any of the three recent apologists. 


ARISTODICUS OF CYME AND THE BRANCHIDAE 


This curious episode described by Herodotus (6. 158-59) can 
only be understood in the larger context of Lydian history, and 
the circumstances that led Pactyas to challenge the authority of 
the Persian conqueror. According to Herodotus the turning 
point in the war between Cyrus and Croesus came when 
Croesus returned to Lydia after an indecisive engagement at 
Pteria, and dismissed his entire mercenary force.! This allowed 
Cyrus to take him by surprise and force another engagement 
at Sardis, some four months before reinforcements from 
Croesus’ allies were expected to arrive. The result was a defeat 
of the Lydians in the field, the fall of Sardis and the capture of 
Croesus. Let us see who these allies were. Among the barbar- 
ians supporting Croesus (according to Herodotus) were the 
pharaoh Amasis and the Babylonian king Labynetus (better 
known to us as Nabonidus).? But Croesus also had an alliance 
with Sparta.? The support of Babylonia and Egypt is not sur- 
prising. Neither wanted Persia in the sixth century to revive 
the role Assyria had played in the seventh, and thus upset the 
balance of power in the Near East. The Spartan alliance, how- 
ever, strikes us at first as an anachronism, yet we dare not 
reject Herodotus’ statement out of hand. In fact Sparta did 
send an expedition against Polycrates, after he had sent a con- 
tingent to help Cambyses against Egypt. But following her mis- 
adventure in Samos Sparta refused to send any help during the 
Ionian revolt. Spartan promises of aid to Croesus may of 
course have been inspired by Delphi. It was still too early for 


i See 1.77.4: tóv 68 zagsóvra xai uaxsoáutvov otegatov Iégogot, Oc Hv 
ait@ Éevixóc, návra aneic dieoxédace ... 

2 See 77.2. Justin has transformed the order of events as we find them in 
Herodotus, relating that Cyrus first made war against the Babylonians. 
Croesus came to their aid, but was defeated. It was then that he withdrew to 
Lydia, where Cyrus followed him. Croesus surrendered, and Cyrus treated 
him magnanimously. Had he not done so Cyrus faced an attack, ex universa 
Graecia ... tantus Croesi amor apud omnes urbes erat (1.7.3-9). 

3 See Hdt. 1.69-70; 77.3. 
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the Persians to arouse the fear they did later under Darius and 
Xerxes.* 

Another element of strength in Croesus’ army was furnished 
by the mercenaries who helped him to hold Cyrus to a draw in 
the battle of Pteria, but who had been dismissed by the Lydian 
king after the return to Sardis. No doubt most of these were 
Asiatic Greeks, and their availability must have been a matter 
of great importance to the leaders of the Lydian revolt. 

Once Croesus and the citadel of Sardis were in his control, 
Cyrus set about reorganizing the Lydian government. He 
needed no advice from Croesus to spare Sardis, though it is 
unlikely he feared any such mass intervention by the Greek 
cities as Justin suggests.5 Nevertheless, when he left Lydia for 
the campaign against Babylonia, he would not wish to leave 
any more of his own soldiers behind than were absolutely 
necessary. He needed to control Lydia, if at all possible, with 
the aid of the Lydian governing class. What he did was to 
appoint a Lydian named Pactyas as head of the civil adminis- 
tration, while entrusting the military control of Sardis to the 
Persian Tabalus.® 


4 For a comment on Spartan foreign policy during this period, -see W. G. 
Forrest, A History of Sparta 950—192 B.C. (London 1968) 80f. 

5 Cited in note 2 above. 

6 Herodotus writes (153.3): peta taŭra énitoépas tas uv Xóápói; TafáAo 
dvóoi ITégon, tov 68 yovody róv te Kooloov xai tov rov GAdwv Avddy Iaxrón 
àvógi Avóo xouilew, àzrjAavve avros ec Ayfézova ... 

Some scholars have interpreted xouéGerv as having what came to be its usual 
meaning of “transport” rather than the earlier ‘‘attend”’ or ‘‘look after.” Those 
scholars believe Pactyas was given the task of transporting Croesus' treasury 
to Ecbatana or Susa (see e.g., B. A. van Groningen, Herodotus' Historien, 
Commentaar op. Boek I-III (Leiden 1959) 75. Stein refutes this view (Heinrich 
Stein, Herodotos, Vol. 1, Book I, 7th ed. [Berlin 1962] 179), arguing that 
xouítewwv here means, '' ‘bewahren, verwalten’, nicht 'fortschaffen, ein- 
liefern.' " He goes on to say that had Cyrus wished to move the treasures he 
would have employed a Persian. He also suggests that Pactyas was a member 
of the Lydian royal family. LSJ supports Stein (s.v. xouéGw 1.2). Historians 
generally take the same view on xouiferv. Cf. Clement Huart, La Perse an- 
tique (Paris 1925) 48; G. B. Gray, CAH, vol. 4, 10; and A. T. Olmstead, 
History of the Persian Empire (Univ. of Chicago Press 1948) 42. Inevitably 
comparisons are made between Cyrus and Alexander. W. W. How and J. 
Wells (A Commentary on Herodotus vol. 1 [Oxford 1912] 125) write: “tin any 


case the position and behaviour of Pactyas resemble those of Harpalus under 
e 
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But no sooner had Cyrus and his forces left the Lydian area 
than Pactyas raised the standand of revolt. Pactyas recruited a 
mercenary army strong enough to force Tabalus to withdraw 
into the citadel and submit to a siege. Evidently Herodotus had 
very little solid information on this Lydian revolt. In its place 
he introduces what is transparently a myth, to fill the gap. 
When Cyrus heard about Pactyas’ uprising we are told that his 
first impulse was to sell the Lydians into slavery, complaining 
to his confidant, Croesus, that he had put himself in the unten- 
able position of one who kills the father while sparing the chil- 
dren.’ Cyrus’ illustration is Greek, known to us first through a 
fragment from the poet Stasinus of Cyprus.? Herodotus’ liter- 
ary allusion is not altogether apt, because in fact Croesus, the 
"father" of the Lydians, had not been put to death, merely 
held prisoner.? But Cyrus' speech is only intended to lead up to 
a counter proposal by Croesus: that Cyrus alter Lydian institu- 
tions in such a way that the Lydians would be converted from a 
warlike to an effeminate people, incapable of rising against 
Persia in the future (155.3-4). Yet there is no indication in 
Herodotus' narrative that the martial qualities of the Lydians 
played any part in the revolt; instead we hear only of the ac- 
tivities of mercenaries. But at some time Herodotus had come 
across this explanation of the effeminacy of the Lydians in his 
day, and so he decided to insert it where it would be most 
convenient. 

We know nothing about Pactyas except what Herodotus 
tells us, and he says only that he was a Lydian. Stein's sugges- 


tion that he was connected with the royal family is pure 


Alexander." But Harpalus and Alexander were both Macedonians. A better 
parallel may be found in Satibarzanes, Alexander's unhappy choice as satrap 
of Aria. Like Pactyas he was a member of the conquered race. (See Arr. Anab. 
3.25.) 

? Here are Cyrus’ words (155.1-2): Kooioe, ti Eotat véAog töv yivouévwv 
toóraov uol; ov madvaovta Avdol, Oc oixaot, zxigrjyuara xagéyovtreg xal adtol 
Eyovtes. poovtilw un dgrotov 9) é&avógazoó(cao0aí agsag : óuoíog yáo uot 
viv ye patvouat zteztoujxévat we el tig natéga anoxteivas tév naíóov abtot 
peloto. 

8 See Clement of Alex. Stromateis 7.2.19; and Arist. Rhet. 1.15.14. 

? We are reminded of Gelon's use of a figure of speech in Herodotus, which 
was used so much more appropriately by Pericles. Cf. Hdt. 7.162.1 (Ort éx tod 
Eviavtod r0 sag ary) éEagcionrat) with Arist. Rhet. 1.7.34; 3.10.7. 
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guesswork.!? Van Groningen makes an interesting observation 
about Tabalus, asking whether his name may not rather be a 
Lydian than a Persian name.!! If he is right this would mean 
that Persians occasionally adopted foreign names (one thinks 
of Periander's nephew Psammetichus), but Tabalus would still 
be a native born Persian. Cyrus would never have left a Lydian 
in charge of the military forces. 

But we need to consider what it was that led Pactyas to 
rebel. He evidently did not count on much military support 
from the Lydians,!? but he did have adequate means for re- 
cruiting mercenaries, and he must have expected recruits from 
Croesus' former subjects. The Ionian and Aeolian Greek cities 
had all been subject to Croesus, ? yet when Cyrus invited the 
Ionians to revolt from Croesus they refused (76.3). After Cyrus 
had conquered Lydia the Asiatic Greeks sent messengers to 
him asking to become his subjects on the same terms they had 
enjoyed under Croesus. Cyrus replied by citing the fable of the 
flute player and the fish, indicating to them that they had had 
their chance earlier and now it was too late.!^ As a result of 
Cyrus' threatening reply the Ionians began building defensive 
walls around their cities. Áfter that they assembled in 
Panionium and decided to ask Sparta for help. Miletus sent no 
delegates to this assembly because she had already concluded 
peace with Cyrus under the same terms she had enjoyed under 
Croesus.!5 The Spartans rejected their appeal, but decided in- 
stead to send an envoy to Sardis to warn Cyrus to leave the 


10 See note 6 above. 

!! See his Commentaar op Boek 1-III, on 1.153.3. 

12 Lydia's chief reliance had been on her cavalry (see 79.3; cf. 27.3), yet we 
never hear directly of its being used effectively against the Persians. They are 
not mentioned at Pteria, but must have done well, to explain the ruse of using 
camels to stampede them before Sardis (80.2). 

13 Cf. 6.2: 26.3; 28. We do not know whether the mercenaries were recruited 
with the approval of the Greek cities or not. They may have been exiles. Most 
of them may have been the same mercenaries who had fought so well at Pteria. 

14 See 141.3. This tale is found in the collection of Aesop's fables. See B. E. 
Perry. Aesopica, vol. 1 (Univ. of Illinois Press 1952) No. 11. Herodotus men- 
tions Aesop by name (2.134) and this is the earliest reference we have. 

15 See 141.4. What those terms were we do not know. Miletus’ strong de- 
fenses plus Croesus' lack of a fleet gave her a good bargaining position. This 
would also be true of Miletus' relations with Cyrus, until the Phoenicians 


provided him with a naval arm. ‘ 
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Greeks alone. Cyrus expressed his contempt for Greeks in 
general, and left Sardis without concerning himself about the 
Ionians (152-53). Herodotus’ narrative here is condensed al- 
most beyond recognition. There cannot have been time, while 
Cyrus was still in Sardis, for the Ionians to have their offer of 
submission rejected, to fortify their cities with walls, then to 
appeal to Sparta and have that appeal turned down, and also 
for the Spartan envoy to reach Sardis and warn the king not to 
attack the Greeks! Not only is the time too short, but the 
procedure is retrograde. Surely the first thing the cities would 
do would be to appeal to Sparta. They would not build their 
walls first and after that was done, meet to decide about send- 
ing for outside help. . 

When Pactyas rebelled from Cyrus he found that he had 
acted prematurely. No support arrived to help him from out- 
side, either from Egypt or Babylonia, and no Asiatic Greek 
cities joined forces with him. His most serious miscalculation 
seems to have been on what Cyrus would do. He probably 
hoped to capture the acropolis from Tabalus, which would give 
him a strong base, and also encourage the Greek cities to give 
him support. All this was nullified by the speed with which 
Cyrus acted. When Pactyas learned that strong Persian rein- 
forcements were on the way led by the Mede Mazares, he 
abandoned the siege and fled to the coast, taking refuge in the 
city of Cyme.! 

Cyme lay at the southern end of the Aeolian coastal strip, 
between the mouths of the Hermus and the Caicus rivers. Pac- 
tyas was not the first prominent Lydian to seek asylum there if 
we are to believe Nicolaus of Damascus. According to him the 
twins Cadys and Ardys were at one time joint kings of Lydia. 
After Cadys died, his widow succeeded in driving Ardys out of 
the land and had her paramour Spermus proclaimed king. 
Ardys fled to Cyme, where he maintained himself first as a 
wagoner and theri as a tavern keeper. Two years later he re- 
turned in triumph to become one of the best rulers Lydia had 


16 See 155-57. Charon of Lampsacus says Pactyas fled first to Mytilene, then 
to Chios, where Cyrus got hold of him. Thus he leaves out both Cyme and 
Branchidae in his account (see Jacoby, FGrH, No. 262 F9). According to 
Herodotus Mazares instituted the changes in Lydian institutions first, and only 
after that tugned his attention to Pactyas. 
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ever known.!? Nicolaus borrowed this account from Xanthus, 
the Lydian historian.!5 Nicolaus’ account of Lydian history 
differs from that given by Herodotus, not merely in containing 
more information, but also in presenting us with a different 
version of Gyges' accession to the throne.!? Xanthus would 
also have described the fall of Sardis and the events that im- 
mediately followed, but unfortunately that portion of Xanthus' 
Lydiaca was not excerpted by Nicolaus, or if it was, it has not 
come down to us.?? 

However, when examined carefully, Herodotus' narrative of 
the Lydian revolt presupposes an alternative version, more 
sympathetic with the Lydians. When Xanthus and Herodotus 
wrote, the memory of these events survived only as oral tradi- 
tion, and there would inevitably have been great differences 
between what was said in one place and another. But it can be 
argued that the appearance of the Lydiaca and of Herodotus' 
History had the effect of eliminating competing versions. Ulti- 
mately it was Herodotus' account that prevailed, largely be- 
cause Lydia disappeared as a cultural entity, leaving the 
Greeks a clear field to explain not only contemporary, but 
early history on their own terms. Nevertheless, traces of the 
Lydian tradition survive. We may return now to Herodotus' 
narrative. ) 

When Pactyas arrived in Cyme that city was placed in an 
awkward position. Although Cyrus had not accepted the offer 
of the cities of Ionia and Aeolis to acknowledge his rule on the 
same basis on which they had accepted the rule of the Lydian 


17 See FGrH 90 F 44, 


'8 See Jacoby's comments, ibid., II C, 24ff; also T. S. Brown, Greek Histo- 
rians (Lexington, Massachusetts 1973) 12-14. 

!? See Nicolaus F 47 and Jacoby's comments on FF 44-47 (FGrH Il C, 
244-46). 

20 See FGrH No. 765. There are only 30 fragments from the Lydiaca, none 
for the late period. The article on Xanthus in the Suda says he wrote a Lydiaca 
in four books, and also says he was born at the time Sardis was captured. 
Though false, the date was probably arrived at from the fact that Xanthus had 
described the fall of Sardis in the Lydiaca. Jacoby assumes this was the cap- 
ture by Cyrus, but Xanthus may also have mentioned its capture by the Greeks 
during the Ionian revolt. We do not know that Xanthus continued his Lydiaca 
beyond the Persian conquest, but even though he did not, references to the 
later period would probably have been made. e 
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king, the pressure of events had forced Cyrus to defer final 
settlement of this matter. If Cyme were to grant asylum to 
Pactyas this might be held against them later when Cyrus was 
free to act. The fears felt by the Cymaeans were confirmed by 
the arrival of Mazares’ envoy demanding the surrender of the 
fugitive (157.3). 

In their dilemma the Cymaeans decided to ask advice from 
an oracle, and while there was an oracle of Apollo at Gryneum 
just north of Cyme, they chose instead to consult the more 
prestigious oracle of Branchidae, south of Miletus.*! The 
Branchidae were a priestly family tracing their descent from 
Branchus, the favorite of Apollo.?? Herodotus informs us that 
this was one of the.select group of oracles tested by Croesus 
before he decided to place his confidence in Delphi (46.2), and 
that even after that Croesus' gifts to Branchidae were equal in 
value to those he bestowed on Apollo at Delphi (92.2). Even 
earlier than that the oracle was well enough known for Necho 
II, a pharaoh of the XXVIth Dynasty, to dedicate the costume 
he had worn at the battle of Magdolus (Megiddo), to Apollo of 
Branchidae.?? Later, at the time of the Ionian revolt, 
Herodotus tells us that Hecataeus of Miletus advised appro- 
priating the treasures Croesus had bestowed on the oracle, for 
use in the war—though his advice was rejected (5.36.3). Then 
after the revolt had been suppressed Darius is said to have 
looted and burned both oracle and temple at Didyma (6.19.3). 
This would have happened in 494 B.C., and therefore 
Herodotus never visited the oracle of Branchidae.?^ 

When the sacred envoys asked the oracle what they should 
do if they meant to please the gods, the oracle replied that they 


21 See 157.3. See also H. Treidler, ''Gryn(e)ion'' in Der Kleine Pauly, vol. 2, 
880. 

22 See FGrH No. 26 (Coron), F I. xxxiii. 

23 See 2.159.3. H. R. Hall thinks that Necho did this to please his Ionian 
mercenaries (CAH vol. 3, 297), and that is plausible. Elsewhere Herodotus 
refers to the oracle as one all Ionians and Aeolians were accustomed to consult 
(1.157.3). 

24 This is confirmed by what he says. In speaking of Croesus’ gifts he writes 
(1.92.2): ta ó év Bgayyíógot tjo MiAgaíov avabjuata Koolow, wg yà 
zvyOóGvogat ... 

Hecataeus knew all about the oracle and its wealth before the Ionian revolt, as 
his proposal shows (5.36.3), and Herodotus may have obtained his own infor- 
mation frome Hecataeus. 
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ought to turn Pactyas over to the Persians.2> When the 
Cymaeans at home were informed of the oracle they prepared 
to surrender Pactyas, but at this juncture a distinguished citi- 
zen, Aristodicus the son of Heraclides, prevented them from 
doing so, saying he believed the envoys were lying. The 
Cymaeans then sent a new group of sacred envoys, headed by 
Aristodicus (158.2). 
Chapter 159 may be translated as follows: 


When they arrived in Branchidae, Aristodicus addressed 
the oracle on behalf of all of them, speaking in these 
words: '*O Lord, Pactyas the Lydian has come to us as a 
suppliant, fleeing violent death at the hands of the Per- 
sians. The latter command the Cymaeans to surrender 
him, but while we fear the Persians, still we dared not 
surrender the suppliant until it was clearly indicated to us 
by you as to what we ought to do." That is what he said, 
but the oracle gave the same response, bidding them sur- 
render Pactyas to the Persians. Thereupon Aristodicus de- 
liberately did as follows. Going around the circuit of the 
temple he removed the sparrows and any other birds that 
were nesting in the temple. While he was engaged in this a 
voice is said to have issued from the sanctuary and reached 
Aristodicus, saying the following: ''Most sacrilegious of 
men, how dare you do these things? Why are you remov- 
ing my suppliants from the temple?'' Not disturbed by this, 
Aristodicus spoke as follows: ‘O Lord, do you yourself go 
to the aid of suppliants in this way, and yet order the 
Cymaeans to surrender a suppliant?” The reply came in 
these words: ** Yes, I so bid you, in order that you may be 
rapidly destroyed as guilty of impiety, and so that in the 
future you will no longer ask the oracle about surrendering 
a suppliant.” 


This episode is picked up by Olmstead, who writes: ''Apol- 
lo's bluff had for once been called, and so far as we know, 
Aristodicus suffered no harm for his temerity.''?$ More re- 
cently G. L. Huxley takes a similar line. He quotes Aris- 
todicus' reply to the god: “ ‘Lord, do you help your own 
suppliants but order the Kymaians to betray theirs?' " Then he 


25 Chapter 158: ezxeigeróoi dé ogi rabra xonoráouov éyéveto éxóióóvai 
Tlaxriny Héoogot. 
26 See Olmstead, Hist. Pers. Emp., 42. 
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adds: "To which the god, determined to have the last word, 
answered... ."?? 

Both Olmstead and Huxley treat Herodotus' account as 
though it were a stenographic report of what happened, and 
imply that the oracle was shamed into abandoning a blatantly 
pro-Persian position. Herodotus' story is too pat to be literally 
true.*8 Also the real point of that story is ignored by both of 
these scholars. It is not the god who comes off second best, but 
the Cymaeans! The way Herodotus looked at such matters is 
shown by the story he tells about Glaucus of Sparta. Glaucus, 
who had a wide reputation as an honest man, accepted a de- 
posit of money from a citizen of Miletus. Years later when the 
sons of that citizen claimed the deposit, Glaucus professed to 
have no memory of the transaction, but promised he would 
look into it and told them to come back later. Then he con- 
sulted the Pythia, asking whether he might keep the money. 
The Pythia was uncompromising in denouncing his proposal. 
Glaucus then asked forgiveness from the god, but the Pythia 
said that, rò meton@Avat tod 0700 xai tò noioa toov 
dtvac@a:. And in the case we are considering, were not the 
Cymaeans guilty of to zzig5059vai tov Geov to condone an 
immoral act??? 

Our own point of view, not surprisingly, is different from 
that of Herodotus. If it was immoral to refuse sanctuary to a 
fugitive whose life was at stake, then was it not equally im- 
moral for Apollo to order that Pactyas be turned over to the 
Persians just to punish the Cymaeans for even suggesting such 
a thing? The rights of Pactyas as a suppliant are ignored, in the 
first instance by the Cymaeans and then later by the oracle. 
But that is not how Herodotus’ mind works. No doubt he 
believed that whatever was done, Pactyas was doomed. And 
indeed he was. 

The story continues with the Cymaeans deciding not to sur- 
render their suppliant. But they dared not invite a siege by the 
Persians, so they transferred Pactyas to Mytilene. Mazares 


27 See G. L. Huxley, The Early lonians (London and New York 1966) 118. 

*8 Aristophanes writes of fowlers as setting their snares in the temples, 
catching the birds there, and then offering them for sale (Birds 525ff.). This 
suggests that the episode in Herodotus has been contrived for literary effect. 

23 See Hdt. 6.86: see also H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic 
Oracle, 2 vols. (Oxford 1956) vol. 1, 380f.; vol. 2, Oracles 35 and 36. 
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then sent a message to Mytilene, and the Mytilenians were 
willing to turn Pactyas over to him for a sum of money. 
Herodotus says he does not know what the amount was, be- 
cause the Cymaeans got wind of it and intervened in the nick of 
time. They sent a boat to transport Pactyas to Chios. The 
Chians compounded avarice with sacrilege. They removed the 
fugitive from the temple of Athena by force and turned him 
over to the Persians, receiving the territory of Atarneus on the 
Asiatic mainland in return. Not with a good conscience how- 
ever. No Chian would use barley-groats from Atarneus in sac- 
rificing to any god, nor were cakes made from Atarnean grain 
permitted in their religious festivals (160). This episode is 
rounded out in the next chapter, where once more a great deal 
is packed into a small space. Mazares joins battle against those 
who had been besieging Tabalus. Priene is destroyed and its 
inhabitants sold into slavery. The entire Maeander plain is laid 
waste, and Magnesia suffers a similar fate. Mazares then dies 
of some illness. After his death Harpagus is sent to complete 
the conquest of the Greeks in Asia, and once more Herodotus' 
narrative bristles with detail, indicating better information, 
which he always seems to have about Harpagus. 

But let us return to the Branchidae and the part the oracle 
played in the Lydian revolt. Didyma and Miletus have been 
excavated, but the results throw more light on the period after 
Seleucus I restored both temple and oracle in 300 B.C., than on 
earlier times. Therefore we still depend on the literary evi- 
dence,*° and this evidence is often contradictory. As was men- 
tioned earlier, Xanthus’ Lydiaca, though the named frag- 
ments are few in number, has had an important influence on 
our tradition.?! Now from the point of view of the Lydians the 
conduct of Branchidae would be seen in a different light than it 
was by Herodotus. Neither Xanthus nor Herodotus could have 
visited Didyma when the oracle was functioning, .but 
Hecataeus had been there before the Ionian revolt and 
Herodotus may be relying on Hecataeus when he says Croesus 
gave as much gold to Branchidae as he did to the Pythia (92.2). 
We can be sure that Xanthus was well aware of this, if not from 


30 See K. Ziegler, ‘‘Miletos,’’ 2, Geschichte in K/. P., vol. 3, 1295f.; and J. 
M. Cook, ''Didyma,"' in OCD?, 340 and *' Miletus,"' ibid., 687 for references. 
31 See above note 18. s 
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Hecataeus then from oral tradition. He would also have heard 
all about the fate of Pactyas, whom he must have felt had been 
betrayed by his friends. Croesus’ donations to Branchidae 
were, in effect, donations to Miletus in whose territory the 
oracle lay, and that is precisely why Hecataeus’ suggestion 
that they use Croesus’ gold to save Miletus is not very different 
than the use Athens made of the treasury of Athena during the 
war with Sparta. Accordingly, when Pactyas fled to Cyme and 
the Cymaeans appealed to Branchidae, they were not unaware 
that they were also appealing to Miletus. But Miletus had al- 
ready come to terms with Cyrus, and the oracle was unlikely to 
make any pronouncement that would jeopardize this arrange- 
ment. The story Herodotus tells about Aristodicus and the 
oracle looks very much like a story that originated in Miletus. 
It was intended to put the oracle in a favorable light. This 
presupposes that another version was afloat in which Apollo 
did not take such a high moral position. Herodotus has 
Croesus reproach Delphi for gross deception and ingratitude, 
and Delphi condescends to refute the charges. Some Lydians 
may have felt much the same way about Branchidae, and their 
charge is then refuted indirectly in Herodotus by the story of 
Aristodicus. Later writers often depict Branchidae as betray- 
ing its friends, but disloyalty to the Lydian cause has now 
become disloyalty to the cause of Greek freedom. Let us 
examine the evidence outside Herodotus. 

We may begin with a statement from Callisthenes which is 
cited by Strabo.?? The subject is Alexander’s visit to the oracle 
of Ammon, which Callisthenes described. Strabo continues: 


moooteaywmoet È tovtotc 6 KaddtoGévnc, Ott tov 
" AzxóAAovoc tò év Boayyidats uavteiov éxdedoindtos, && 
Ótov TO ieodv b10 tÀv BoayyióOv ocoóAgro éni ZéoEov 
MEQOLOAVTMY, éxAeAowtvíag ÔÈ xai THS xofjvrc, TOTE Tj TE 
xonvn avaoxo. xal uavreta moAAG ot Midnoiwy moécPeEtc 
xouioatev eig Méugiy ... 

In his edition of the Alexander historians C. Müller remarks: 


"Ceterum pro Xerxe dicendus fuit Darius,” citing Herodotus 
6.19.?? Strabo is even more specific in another passage 


32 See FGrH 124 F 14a = Strabo 17.1.43. 
33 See dis Scriptores Rerum Alexandri Magni, 27 (commenting on F 36). 
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(14.1.5), though he neglects to cite his authority. But he says 
that the oracle of Didyma is about two miles from Cape 
Posidium and that it had been set on fire by Xerxes, adding: 
“The Branchidae, after betraying the treasures of the god to 
the fleeing Persian, went away with him to avoid being 
punished for treason and temple robbery." 

The Suda provides further details. The Branchidae beg 
Xerxes to remove them to some other part of Asia as a reward 
for their treachery. He agrees, and sends them to a place so 
remote that no other Greeks would ever set foot there. But 
divine justice did not sleep. After conquering Darius and his 
empire, Alexander put the descendants of the Branchidae to 
death and destroyed the city which they had named Bran- 
chidae.?^ 

Pausanias tells us that the spoils removed from Didyma by 
Xerxes included a statue of Apollo by Canachus of Sicyon, and 
that Xerxes wished to punish the Milesians for behaving so 
badly at Salamis. Later Seleucus restored the statue.?? Pliny 
refers to a nude statue of Apollo by Canachus as being at 
Branchidae, but he says nothing about its temporary removal 
by Xerxes.?$ Alexander's punishment of the descendants of 
the Branchidae in Sogdiana is described melodramatically by 
Curtius Rufus and must once have been related by Diodorus 
Siculus.?? Plutarch refers to the slaughter of the Branchidae by 
Alexander, but without naming the king who sent them to Sog- 
diana.?? 

W. W. Tarn sweeps all this literature aside, because an in- 
scription proves (or so Tarn thinks) that Herodotus was right, 
and that the Milesians were removed by Darius I to Susa and 
later sent off to the Persian Gulf region. This inscription was 
brought from Didyma to Susa in 494.?? Even though Tarn is 
right in approving Herodotus' account over the other version, 
the interesting question still remains as to how the inferior 


34 Suda s.v. Boayxíóat 

35 See Paus. 2.10.5; 8.46.3. 

36 See Pliny NH 34.75. 

77 See Curt. Ruf. 7.5.27-35; Diod. Sic. table of contents for XVII, Part 2, 20. 

38 Plut. Moral. 557 B. He does not approve of Alexander's action, nor does 
he include this episode in the Life. 

39 See W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, vol. 2, Sources and Studies (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press 1948) 273 with notes 2 and 3. e 
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version, which eventually became dominant so far as the 
Branchidae are concerned, arose. 

In Photius’ summary of Ctesias’ Persica we find the follow- 
ing passage:7° 


Zéoëns Óà zegáocag eig thv "Aoíav, xai anehavvaov eig 
Ladodets Eneune MeyaBulov to èv AcAqoíic teoov avAfjaat - 
émei ÔÈ éxeivog nagyteito, GzootéAAerou Maraxác(?) ó 
evvovyo>, UBoets te qéoov tH ` AnóAAoQVL xai závta 
ovåýowv - xai ón otto zoujoac meds Eégógv onéoroswev. 


Reuss finds fault with rò év AcAqoig ieoov. He thinks Ctesias 
may originally have wirtten trò tod "AztóAAcvoc iegóv which 
Photius misinterpreted as referring to the temple of Delphi, 
when Ctesias actually meant the temple of Didyma.*! Reuss 
argues that it is unlikely Xerxes ordered a second attack on 
Delphi after his return to Persia, or that if he had done so it 
could have been carried out and the success reported to him. 
His points are well taken and the argument has never been 
refuted, though Tarn made an attempt to do so. Tarn says that 
because a later writer, "has a story that Xerxes did sack Del- 
phi, no possible argument for the alteration exists." '^? But the 
later writer, Pausanias (10.7.1), merely alludes to the many 
attempts that were made against Delphi during its long history. 
He includes Xerxes' attempt without saying that it was suc- 
cessful, and he also includes the attempt made by the Gauls 
which ended in failure. Presumably he is alluding to Xerxes' 
unsuccessful attempt, which Herodotus describes (8.35f.). He 
says nothing about two attempts by Xerxes. With Tarn's ob- 
jections removed nothing stands in the way of accepting 
Reuss’ suggestion, one which Jacoby sanctioned earlier,*? and 
against which the latest editor of Photius offers no compelling 
argument.^^ 


40 See FGrH 688 F 13, c.31 = Phot. Bibl. 72, 39b.28-33. 

41 F, Reuss, ‘‘Ktesias’ Bericht über die Angriffe der Perser auf Delphi," Rh 
M, vol. 60, new series (1905) 144-47. 

42 See Tarn, Alex., vol. 2, 273. 

43 See F. Jacoby, "Ktesias, RE, vol. 11, 2060, 23ff. 

44 See Photius, Bibliothéque, vol. 1, ed. by R. Henry (Paris 1959) 117, no. 2. 
He speaks only of the unity of the manuscript tradition and the well known 
casuainess (désinvolture) of Ctesias. But if it was Photius who misunderstood 
Ctesias the manuscript tradition would still be unified. Now if it was Xanthus 
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What consequences follow from Reuss’ suggestion? It en- 
ables us to trace back the version that Xerxes destroyed the 
oracle to Ctesias, and to show that it was not just an invention 
of the Alexander historians. Ctesias was familiar with Xan- 
thus’ Lydiaca, and since the destruction of Didyma by Xerxes 
directly contradicts Herodotus, with whose work Ctesias was 
also familiar, it is natural to think of Xanthus as Ctesias' 
source. The facts are on Herodotus' side, for it was Darius ] 
who destroyed Didyma as well as Miletus in 494—and the 
thought of two destructions by successive monarchs has been 
disposed of by Tarn.*5 J. M. Cook’s attempt at reconciliation 
by writing that Didyma was destroyed by Darius in 494 and 
then the Branchidae were removed by Xerxes to Sogdiana in 
480 only to have their descendants massacred by Alexander, 
will not bear examination.*® But would Xanthus be capable of 
such a distortion of the chronology? It seems entirely possible. 
Herodotus was the first historian who really took pains with 
such matters. In fact long after history had become an estab- 
lished discipline the Marmor Parium reminds us how little 
people really cared for an accurate account of the Persian 
war." To Xanthus it might have seemed appropriate that a 
corrupt family of priests who had once betrayed the Lydian 
cause after taking Croesus' gold, should betray the oracle itself 
to the most hated of all despots, Xerxes. The aura of treachery 
with which he surrounded the Branchidae survived, and thus 


who originally wrote rò tov "AxóAAwcvoc iepóv he would naturally have been 
thinking of Didyma. Ctesias, writing when he did, ought to have made this 
clear to his readers. On the other hand he may himself have misunderstood his 
author. The important thing to keep in mind is that there is no reason at all to 
reject the name of Xerxes as a scribal error. 

45 See his Alex., vol. 2, 272ff. The most telling point is that Darius exiled 
them all to the area of the Persian Gulf (Hdt. 6.20). 

46 See J. M. Cook, “Didyma,” in OCD?—and compare this with the article 
by J. E. Fontenrose on ''Didyma'' in OCD!. 

47 E.g., see FGrH 239 (Marmor Parium) A 52 where it is not the Spartans 
who win at Plataea but the Athenians! Ctesias should not be singled out for his 
iniquity because he put the battle of Salamis after Plataea (688 F 13. 28-30 — 
Phot. Bibl. 72, 39a.40-39b.27); 1t was a long time yet before Timaeus insisted 
on accuracy as the chief criterion for judging a historian (FGrH 566 F 151— 
Polyb. 12.11.8ff). I have tried to do justice to Ctesias in an article on, ''Sugges- 
tions for a vita of Ctesias of Cnidus,’’ which is to appear in Histoséa. 


ANTIQUARIAN OR REVOLUTIONARY? CLAUDIUS 
CAESAR’S CONCEPTION OF HIS PRINCIPATE* 


The aim of this paper is to suggest that Claudius’ historical 
studies were both less and more than the preoccupation of a 
man who preferred literature to politics and study to power. I 
shall argue that they were less because both the content of 
some of Claudius’ historical work and his early life, in which 
he made efforts to enter politics, and in which for a short peri- 
od he may have seemed a possible candidate for advancement 
to imperial power, show him by no means uninterested in con- 
temporary events; more, because in those historical works he 
had leisure to develop his own theory of what the Principate 
should be. I shall go on to argue that not only Claudius' con- 
duct as Princeps but his attitude towards his predecessors, in- 
cluding Augustus, indicates that the true model for his Princi- 
pate was the domination of Julius Caesar; and that his emula- 
tion of the Dictator arose alike from his historical studies, from 
his treatment by Caesar's successors in power, and from the 
manner of his own accession to the Principate. 

Any inquiry into the political thinking of Claudius is bound 
to raise the question of his independence. In my view the 


* [ am greatly indebted to the editorial board of AJP for help in presenting 
this paper. The conception of Claudius' political ambitions put forward in it 
grew from a conversation with Mrs. A. M. Dabrowski on his part in the assas- 
sination of Gaius; my account of his political stance has been greatly influ- 
enced by the late Mr. C. E. Stevens. All references to Suetonius are to the 
biography of Claudius, unless otherwise stated. Constant use is made of A. D. 
Momigliano, Claudius, the Emperor and his Achievement (English tr., Oxford 
1934; reprinted with new prefaces, bibliography, and minor corrections, Cam- 
bridge 1961); of V. Scramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (Cambridge, Mass. 
1940); of Ph. Fabia, La Table Claudienne de Lyon (Paris 1929); and of E. M. 
Smallwood, Documents illustrating the Principates of Gaius, Claudius and 
Nero (Cambridge 1967); for Claudius and the plebs of D. Van Berchem, Les 
Distributions de Blé et d'Argent à la Plébe romain sous l'Empire (Geneva 
1939), and of Z. Yavetz, Plebs and Princeps (Oxford 1969); for Claudius' 
style, of H. Bardon, Les Empereurs et les lettres latines (Paris 1940), and of 
M. Benner, The Emperor Says (Gothenburg 1975); and I have developed ideas 
mooted in my Tiberius the Politician (London 1976). All these works are 


referred to solely by the author's name. 
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freedmen may safely be ignored in this paper. First, we are 
dealing with ideas that must have been developed long before 
they had any motive for intervention. Second, their interven- 
tion was often ad hoc, made for emergencies, and in their own 
interest. Naturally, if they knew of the Princeps' views and 
preoccupations, they would make what use they could of 
them, just as they exploited his timidity; but that presupposes 
the views. Finally, when Claudius was aware of having taken 
policy from his domestic staff he was generous in acknowledg- 
ing the debt (as in Tac. Ann. 12.53) and it may have been that 
very generosity that gave rise to the suspicion that his every 
action was directed by them. We are dealing with general ideas 
of long standing, formed by a serious scholar thinking for him- 
self. 

Suetonius (40.3) says that Claudius devoted himself unre- 
mittingly to ‘‘liberaliz studia." Much of this literary work was 
on learned and remote subjects. The twenty volumes of Etrus- 
can history, eight of Carthaginian (Suet. 42.2), look like an es- 
cape from the Rome of his day into the life of peoples alien in 
time, place, and manners; peoples hostile to Rome, as it hap- 
pens.! These works were written in the language of scholar- 
ship, Greek; they were intended for the attention of the learned 
world in general and they got it—especially after the author's 
accession to power: they were recited continuously through- 
out the year, one in the Museum of Alexandria, one in the an- 
nexe that was named after the author himself. But there were 
works in the vernacular too. Claudius began his Roman histor- 
ical work in his youth (‘‘adulescentia’’ Suet. 41.1f.), with the 
encouragement of Livy and the help of Sulpicius Flavus, and 
he kept at it all his life. The work took the assassination of 
Julius Caesar at its starting pcint, and in Suetonius’ time forty- 
three books survived. The first two probably covered the years 
44—43 B.C.; then there was a gap. Claudius was persuaded by 
his grandmother Livia and his mother Antonia to leave the 
Second Triumvirate alone. He will have picked up the narra- 


! [t is the opinion of L. H. Feldman, ad Jos. AJ 19, 213, and of Gaheis, RE 
III (1899) 2837 (‘der Gelehrte Kaiser’), that Claudius wrote these works as 
Princeps. But Josephus speaks of Greek studies pursued by Claudius as pri- 
vatus, and Suetonius’ notice is not chronologically arranged. Bardon, op. cit. 
127, does wot express a view as to the date of the Greek works. 
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tive in 27 B.C. and carried it to the end of Augustus’ 
principate: 43 years in all.? 

This work, like the eight-volume autobiography (Suet. 41.3) 
is something quite different from the Etruscan and Carthagi- 
nian histories. Claudius was handling dynamite that was to 
destroy better men than himself: A. Cremutius Cordus was one 
of them.? As Horace had once warned C. Asinius Pollio (Odes 
2.1.6ff.), 

periculosae plenum opus aleae 
tractas, et incedis per ignis 
suppositos cineri doloso.^ 


The fire was still alight under the treacherous ash, but the 
attraction of the subject was strong. Claudius would have had 
all the interest of a royal personage in the recent history and 
constitutional position of his dynasty, but there may have been 
more to it than that; if not at first, in Claudius' early youth, 
then later at least. Claudius, by writing history that was nearly 
contemporary, could be consoling himself for not making it; 
and if he went on writing after he became Princeps, it was be- 
cause he had acquired the habit or because he wanted to justify 
his own regime. | 

The view that Claudius' scholarly activities were a second 
best, forced on him by his exclusion from public life, helps to 
explain Claudius' reputation for pedantry.? His public utter- 
ances are didactic in tone; towards timid senators in the Berlin 
Papyrus (Smallwood, Docs. 367), for example; towards the re- 
calcitrant senate in the Table of Lyons (ibid. 369 and ILS 212); 
towards the people in his numerous edicts (he advised on the 
use of yew juice as a remedy for snake-bite [Suet. 16.4]); 
towards troublesome provincials in his letter to the Alexandri- 
ans (P. Lond. 1912 and Smallwood, Docs. 370).® Claudius had 


? So F. Bücheler, ''Divi Claudii AOKOAOKYNTOXIX," Symbola philo- 
logorum Bonnensium in honorem Fr. Ritschelii collecta I (Leipzig 1864) 48 
= Kl. Schr. 1 (Leipzig and Berlin 1905) 455; followed by Momigliano, op. cit. 
6, with n. 14; and by Bardon, op. cit. 128f.; and see Gaheis, art. cit. 2836f. 

3 For this trial, see R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation 
in the Reign of Tiberius (Middletown 1935) 86ff. 

4 See F. Klingner, MH 15 (1958) 196ff. 

5 See Scramuzza, op. cit. 43; Momigliano, op. cit. ix, citing Syme, Zac. 1.436. 

$ Smallwood, Docs. 369. How far Tacitus exploited erudition displayed by 
Claudius in the senate is not agreed: see Momigliano, Gnomon 33 (1961) 56f. 
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had time to think things out and when he finally got the chance 
he was not slow to promote his ideas. 

That is not all that is illuminated by our view. Suetonius tells 
us something interesting about Claudius' health (Suet. 31). He 
was very weak until his accession; afterwards he grew robust, 
and the only complaint that he suffered from as Princeps was 
stomach-ache (so badly that sometimes he thought of suicide); 
but he survived until the fatal attack that followed dinner on 
the night of 13 October, A.D. 54.7 The communicative pedant 
was sick for power. 

After long vacillation Augustus and Tiberius had taken a 
joint decision to exclude Claudius from public life (Suet. 3ff.; 
Tac. Ann. 6.46.2).? The reason was not so much that they 
doubted his intellectual ability as that they were afraid that his 
deportment in public might bring ridicule on the dynasty (Suet. 
4.2f.); Romans attached great weight to dress, bearing, and 


The people: Suet. 16.4, says that in his censorship Claudius issued 20 edicts on 
one day, including that on yew juice; for another piece of medical advice 
(contemplated) see Suet. 32. On the edicts M. Benner, op. cit. 112, comments: 
"The emperor used auctoritas to address the citizens as private persons with 
advice"; cf. Suet. 38.1, on ira and iracundia which “displayed features of pop- 
ular philosophy.” An eclipse (Dio 60.26. 1ff.) was ‘‘a welcome occasion . . . to 
give a public lesson." It was not all academic material: Claudius reproached 
the people for insulting a consular in the theatre (Tac. Ann. 11.13.1) and the 
inhabitants of Ostia for showing him too little respect (Suet. 38.1). 

? Suet. 44.2; Tac. Ann 12.66f.; Dio 61.34.2ff.; PIR C 942 (228). The story 
of the poisoning is analysed by G. B. Townend, Hermes 88 (1960) 109ff. 

8 Pace Suet. 2.2, and Fabia, op. cit. 157f., Claudius’ failings were not the di- 
rect cause of his being given the toga virilis furtively. He should have taken 
the toga at 14, between ! August, 4, and 31 July, 5. In 5, probably in March, 
Agrippa Postumus also took the toga (Dio 55.22.4). For Claudius to have 
equalled him in the ceremonies that attended assumption of the toga would 
have confused the public. (Scramuzza, op. cit. 35, implies that Claudius took 
the toga at 16 or 17; there is no evidence for this.) Claudius' place on the arch 
of Pavia, ZLS 107 = Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents illustrating the Reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius’, 61, shows the ambiguity of his position in A.D. 7-8 
(the disgraced Agrippa Postumus and Julia the Younger are simply excluded); 
see M. Stuart, AJA 40 (1936) 314ff. In the consulship of Germanicus (A.D. 12), 
before the games of Mars on 12 May (Inscr. Ital. XII, ii, 456f.), Augustus 
wrote (Suet. 4): "semel nobis statuendum quod consilium in illo sequamur" 
(1) and ''placet semel de tota re aliquid constitui, ne semper inter spem et 
etum fluctuemur'' (4). His will (2 April, A.D. 13) made Claudius’ exclusion 
clear: he was "inter tertios ac paene extraneos” (Suet. 7); cf. Tiberius’ will: 
"in tertiis heredibus . . . ex parte tertia’’ (6.2). 


- 
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style. What Claudius felt about his exclusion has been ob- 
scured by the manner of his accession to power, especially by 
the story of the pathetic creature hidden behind the curtain and 
betrayed by his feet.? But the accession of Tiberius raised new 
hopes of a political career, and Claudius approached the Prin- 
ceps with a request of honores (Suet. 5). When he did so is not 
known, but he celebrated his twenty-third birthday, reaching 
the age at which men stood for the quaestorship,'? on 1 
August, A.D. 14 (Suet. 2.1). When Augustus died on the 19th 
the consular elections had been held, but not those for lesser 
posts. It may have been at this moment that Claudius put in his 
request. He was refused: Tiberius offered the ornamenta con- 
sularia instead.!! It was a definitive refusal: the ornamenta 
went to foreign princes and, under the Principate, to high 
equestrian officials: to persons of rank or distinction who were 
excluded from the senatorial cursus. In his own principate 
Claudius is said to have given the ornamenta even to ducenar- 
ius procurators, showing how highly he rated the honour (Suet. 
24.1; Tac. Ann. 12.21.2; Dio 60.23.3). He approached Tiberius 
again. The Princeps became blunter: he had sent Claudius for- 
ty gold pieces for the Saturnalia and Sigillaria; what more did 
he expect? 

In the year 20 Claudius came into prominence, and it has 
been suggested that his friends were making a bid on his be- 
half, not merely for a public career, but for his association in 
the imperial power with his cousin Drusus Caesar, the Prin- 
ceps' son.!? It was natural for Claudius to go to Tarracina in 
that year to meet the funeral cortége of his brother Germanicus 
(Tac. Ann. 3.2.4; 3.2), but when his name was not included in 
the list of those to be thanked for the part they had played in 
bringing Germanicus' enemies to justice, L. Asprenas Nonius 
caused a stir by asking in the senate 1f the omission had been 
deliberate (ibid. 18.4). Again, there was nothing surprising in 
Claudius' being made a supernumerary member of the sodales 


:? Suet. 10.1ff.; Jos., AJ 19.216; Dio 60.1.1ff. At 213 Josephus describes 
Claudius as roic zagoboiv (Terry: não codd.) dox@v; but Claudius would 
not let it appear otherwise. 

19 (5, V, Sumner, Lat. 26 (1967) 422f. 

H Ornamenta: Th. Mommsen, St. D, 456ff. 

1? B. Levick, op. cit. 160f. 
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Augustales in 14 (Tac. Ann. 1.54.2; Suet. 6.2); but later, ap- 
parently on a single motion, the senate proposed that his 
house, which had been destroyed by fire (perhaps in the fire of 
15, rather than in those of 27 or 36, if indeed it was not only 
Claudius’ house that suffered!?), should be restored at public 
expense and, perhaps as an improvement on the ornamenta 
consularia, that he should speak in the House ‘‘inter consul- 
ares’’ (Suet. loc. cit.). Tiberius declined both proposals. 
Claudius had powerful friends and connexions. They includ- 
ed L. Aelius Sejanus, to whose daughter he betrothed his son, 
and an interconnected group of families that had risen high 
with the support of Tiberius and Germanicus, the Vitellii, 
Petronti, and Plautii; Claudius’ first wife was Plautia 
Urgulanilla.!^ The political situation from October, 19, until 
April, 22, was fluid and may be compared with that which had 
obtained after the deaths of Nero Drusus in 9 B.C. and of L. 
Caesar in A.D. 2.!5 After Germanicus' death his friends might 


33 Dio 57.14.10 (A.D. 15); Tac. Ann. 4.64.1ff. (27); 6.45.1 (36). The fire of 
22 seems to have been confined to the theatre of Pompey: 3.72.4. Sejanus' 
quarrel with Drusus Caesar may have begun at the fire of 15, at which both 
Praetorian Guard and Drusus assisted: 

14 For the Vitellian group see R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) I, 386; for the 
Plautii, J. Heurgon, CRAI (1953) 92ff., and L. R. Taylor, MAAR 24 (1956) 7ff. 
Urgulanilla was divorced (by about 27, when Sejanus' power was coming to its 
height and the friends of Germanicus' family had to show discretion) for adul- 
tery and ‘‘homicidii suspicio"! (Suet. 26.2), but her child had been acknowl- 
edged more than four months before the divorce. J. Nicols, Hist. 24 (1975) 49, 
denies Claudius' marriage to Aelia Paetina any political significance, but his 
first engagement had come to an end when the girl's parents offended Augus- 
tus, and her successor was a child of Tiberius' protégé Furius Camillus (Suet. 
26.1). Paetina must have borne Antonia, who was married in 41, in about 28. 
Nicols, loc. cit., puts the marriage before 19, the divorce between 20 and 40; 
and Stuart, art. cit. 317, puts the divorce of Urgulanilla ‘‘prior to 20"; I follow 
H. Smilda ad Suet. 26 (129). Paetina was a connexion of Sejanus: D. Hennig, 
L. Aelius Seianus, Vestigia 21 (Munich 1975) 16. 

Heurgon, art. cit., argued persuasively that Claudius obtained his Etruscan 
lore from his mother-in-law and her family; Sejanus was also Etruscan, from 
Volsinii (the doubts of Hennig, op. cit. 10f., are not convincing). Momigliano 
judged Claudius' Etruscan learning harshly (op. cit. 13ff.), but later found 
Heurgon's remarks *''brilliant" and ‘‘cogent’’ (reprint, ix). Sejanus himself 
was to exploit the precedent set for him by Servius Tullius (see R. Syme, 
Herm. 84 [1956] 257ff.) and cited by Claudius in ILS 212 = Smallwood, 
Docs. 367, col. I, 16f. 

i5 See B. Levick, Lat. 31 (1972) 780ff. (9-6 B.C.); 36 (1976) 309ff. (A.D. 2—4); 
Tiberius 35ff.; 47ff. 
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wonder if their dominance would survive under a régime of 
Drusus Caesar. To them the advancement of his brother might 
seem an attractive plan. It has been suggested that agitation on 
Claudius’ behalf continued at least until the end of 21, when 
the poet Clutorius Priscus was executed after having recited 
his poem lamenting—and so presupposing—the death of 
Drusus Caesar in the salon of Vitellia, mother-in-law of C. 
Petronius, the suffect consul of 19 (Tac. Ann. 3.49ff.). A few 
months later, in April 22, Drusus received tribunician power, 
so clarifying the new disposition that Tiberius was forced to 
make after the death of Germanicus: his son Drusus was to be 
not merely his political heir but his partner in power.! There 
was no room for Claudius in this disposition, and all hope of 
political advancement now vanished until the accession of 
Gaius in 37, when he was at once designated his nephew's 
colleague in the consulship. 

The unfavourable judgments on Claudius assembled by Sue- 
tonius include the verdicts, not only of Augustus and Tiberius, 
but of Claudius' older female relatives Livia and Antonia, and 
of his sister Livilla (Suet. 3.4). When she heard the prophecy 
that he would one day be Princeps she deplored the fate of the 
Roman people. The story has led scholars to suppose that 
Livilla survived the downfall of her alleged lover Sejanus and 
her own disgrace, and lived on until the principate of Gaius, 
when the possibility of Claudius' accession became less 
remote.!? There is not much to be said for that view, especially 
if Claudius' advancement, if not his eventual accession to 
power, was mooted in about 20. The anecdote might belong to 
the same period. At that time, Livilla, as wife of Drusus 
Caesar, would have had little to say in favour of the possibility 
of her husband's sharing power with anyone. 

Claudius, then, continued to study history when he might 
have preferred to be making it. But it was his enforced leisure, 
his historical studies, and his observation of the Principes of 


16 Tac. Ann. 3.56. For the date, see R. S. Rogers, AJP 61 (1940) 457ff. 
(March or April). 

7 So J. Pistner, L. Aelius Seianus, Progr. d. kgl. Bayer. Studien-Anstalt 
Landeshut, 1879-80, 50; cf. A. Spengel, Zur Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius, 
Sitzungsb. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Kl., (1903) 56f.; rejected by 
E. Meise, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Julisch-Claudischen Dynastie, 
Vestigia 10 (Munich 1969) 89, n. 248; and by D. Hennig, op. cit. 39, n. 24. 
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his time, Augustus, Tiberius, and Gaius, that gave him the 
opportunity to see the Principate in perspective. When he 
finally sécured it for himself he had had forty years of study in 
which to develop his conception. It makes sense to try to 
detect that conception in his conduct of affairs during the 
fourteen years of his rule. 

Ideas quietly worked out in the study were likely to be dis- 
turbed by the upheaval of the accession.!? Yet a man schooled 
to consider contemporary events in relation to those past will 
interpret what happens to him in the light of his researches; 
and I hope to show tha: the political stance that Claudius was 
forced to take up in the circumstances of his accession was by 
no means inconsistent with the views he had formed during 
previous decades. 

After the assassination of Gaius and his wife and child 
Claudius probably expected to die. Instead, the praetorian 
Guard offered him the Principate. The people approved, 
demanding ''unum rectorem iam et nominatim’’ (Suet. 10.4). 
The senate held out for two days, which Claudius knew were 
going to deal him supremacy or death. The senate blustered 
and sent two tribunes to tell him to do what they told him—or 
at least to accept the Principate from themselves. That is 
Josephus’ version (AJ 19.229ff.). Suetonius savs (31) that they 
invited him into the senate ''ad suadenda quae viderentur” 
—conciliatory words uttered from a position of weakness. 
Claudius declined the invitation. Fear, in Josephus' account 
(AJ 19.265) had nearly driven him into a wholesale massacre of 
the patres.1? If they had been firm enough officially to declare 
a restoration of the Republic or to proclaim a rival Princeps, 
and if the Praetorians had given way, he would have been a 
dead man. When the senate's opposition collapsed Claudius 
adopted the same tactics as Julius Caesar when he had been 

18 See Scramuzza, op. cit. 51ff. 

1? The passages are discussed by Scramuzza, op. cit. 12ff. and 57ff. One 
man, Q. Veranius, did not suffer for membership of the derutation (he may be 
one of the praetors of 42 who celebrated the anniversary of Claudius' acces- 
sion so loyally: Dio 60.12.4): see R. S. Rogers, CP 26 (19311 175ff.; A. E. Gor- 
don, Quintus Veranius Cos. A.D. 49 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1952), especial- 
ly 244f. The senate's danger gives point to the legend EX S.C. OB CIVES 
SERVATOS (RIC I, 125, no. 19ff., dated TR. P.VI IMP. XI = A.D. 47). Jos. 


BJ 11, 205, makes the senate declare war (roAeueiv éyngitero) on Claudius (I 
owe this impgrtant point to the late Mr. C. E. Stevens). 
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mobbed by the knights in 63 B.C. and when in the following 
year the senate suspended his praetorship (Suet. Div. Iul. 14.2, 
and 16): he kept away from the House, a sign not only of fear 
but also of indignation at the outrage done himself and his 
office (Dio 60.3.2). Claudius' boycott lasted a month. 

We should not be misled by Claudius’ fine words and ** Au- 
gustan’ declarations into thinking that either side forgot the 
events of January 41. Claudius' nervousness was patent, and 
justified, to judge by the six attempts allegedly made against 
him by senators and equites in the fourteen years of his princi- 
pate.*° Visitors had to empty their stylus cases before they 
were admitted, and there was at least one sick room that the 
Princeps refused to enter until the bedclothes had been 
searched (Suet. 35.2). But it was only his peers who frightened 
Claudius. One anecdote in Suetonius’ biography reveals the 
alignment of political sympathies during Claudius' principate. 
Claudius was down at Ostia one day when a rumour went 
round that he had been assassinated. The people were furious, 
and assumed that the senators were responsible and that the 
soldiers had betrayed him (Suet. 12.3).?! The people expected 
the Guard to support their Emperor; they knew that the senate 
hated him. 

Claudius was often at Ostia. It was the building of a harbour 
and granaries that took him there.?? The support of the people 
was to be kept only by a substantial retainer of grain, and once 
when they thought that he had failed them they made the posi- 
tion clear to Claudius by pelting him with a shower of stale 
crusts.?? He came to power at a season of shortage (January, 


20 Scramuzza's count, op. cit. 243, n. 44. D. McAlindon, AJP 77 (1956) 115, 
speaks of Claudius’ ''respect for, and attempts to placate the senate.” 

21 Claudius against the senate: Momigliano, op. cit. 39ff. For searches in 
general: Dio 60.3.3; Suet. 12.3. The Suetonius passage was drawn to my at- 
tention many years ago by Mr. Stevens. Note also Jos. AJ 19.228 (attitude of 
the people to Claudius' accession). 

22 Ostia: Tac. Ann. 11.26.7, with Furneaux ad loc.; Dio 61.31.4 = ed. 
Boissevain HI, p. 6. The harbour: Suet. 20; 24; Dio 60.11; ZLS 207 = Small- 
wood, Docs. 312(b), with R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia (Oxford 1960) 54ff., 62f.; 
D. Van Berchem, op. cit. 82; Momigliano, op. cit. 108, n. 23; Scramuzza, op. 
cit. 165ff. l 

23 Suet. 18.2; Orosius 7.6.17; Eus. Chron. Hieron. p. 181 Helm (A.D. 50); 
cf. Dio 60.33.10 = ed. Boissevain HI, p. 14 (discontent in A.D. 33). 
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41), and he lost no time in beginning the harbour installations 
at Ostia, though they were not completed until Nero’s princi- 
pate. To encourage winter shipments he offered free insurance 
to the owners of grain transports, and he gave exemption from 
the Lex Papia Poppaea to citizens and citizenship to aliens if 
they built new ships.24 He set up a police force cum fire 
brigade for the protection of the imported grain, and supple- 
mented the board that saw to its distribution, the Praefecti 
Frumenti Dandi, with equestrian officials of his own choosing; 
and in 44 he replaced the Quaestor Ostiensis with an equestri- 
an Procurator Portus Ostiensis.?5 

Circuses were not neglected any more than bread, and 
Claudius exercised his antiquarian ingenuity in reviving old 
shows. Like Julius Caesar, he staged a mock naval battle— 
though he had some difficulty in getting the crews to fight.7° 
On these occasions, if his own antiquarian knowledge went 
against him, it had to be suppressed. In his historical work he 
had praised the pains Augustus took to re-open the series of 
Secular Games in the correct year; but he counted the saecula 
from a different point when he held his own games (Suet. 21.2; 
Tac. Ann. 11.11.1f.). 

A third vital service was the water supply. Claudius attend- 
ed to that too. Old aqueducts were restored and new ones, 
including the Aqua Claudia, put in hand. The senatorial 
commission that was in charge of the water supply, like the 
office of the Praefectus Frumenti Dandi, was strengthened by 
the addition of equestrian procurators.?? 


24 Famine of 41: Sen. de Brev. Vit. 18.5; Dio 60.11.3. Claudius’ care for the 
corn supply: Suet. 18f. and see preceding notes; Mattingly and Sydenham, 
RIC I, 129, n. 67 = Smallwood, Docs. 312 (a) (CERES AVGVSTA). Insurance 
and privileges: Suet. loc. cit.; Gaius, Inst. I, 32 c; Ulpian, Fr. IN, 6. See 
Scramuzza, op. cit. 118, 167ff. Further bibliography in Z. Yavetz, op. cit. 46, 
n. 3. 

25 Organization of grain supplies: M. Rostowtzew, Rém. Bleitesserae. Klio. 
Beiheft III (Leipzig 1905) I0ff.; D. Van Berchem, op. cit. 71ff.; cf. G. E. F. 
Chilver, AJP 70 (1949) 7ff.; Momigliano, op. cit. 49ff.; Scramuzza, op. cit. 
169. Vigiles: Suet. 25.2; Tac. Hist. 1.50. Quaestors replaced: Suet. 24.2; Dio 
60.24.3. 

26 Suet. 21; Dio 60. 7.3; but see Yavetz, op. cit. 119, n. 1. Naval battle: Dio 
60.33.3f, — ed. Boissevain III, p. 12. Claudius restored a fifth day to the Sat- 
urnalia: Dio 60.25.8. 

27 Waterworks: Suet. 20.1f. Aqua Claudia: Frontinus, de Aquis 1.13ff.; 
Suet. Cal. 21; Tac. Ann. 11.13.2, with Furneaux ad loc.; ILS 218 = Small- 
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One could never deny that a love of efficiency for its own 
sake may have inspired these measures.?5 For all that, the 
result was that Claudius became a ''people's" Emperor as 
none of his predecessors had done, Augustus and Gaius 
included. Even before his accession the people would pay him 
their respects as Germanicus' brother. After it he would picnic 
with them and exchange jokes with them; they could mob him, 
be familiar, insolent, but he showed no sign of fear. Relations 
between Claudius and the people surely went far beyond what 
was, in Z. Yavetz's phrase, "correct and nothing more’’; they 
seem to be intimate and of vital importance to both parties.?? 

The late Mr. C. E. Stevens saw Claudius as *'the last of the 
populares,” and he had all the evidence that I have just cited 
in favour of his view. If by a popularis we mean a politician 
who appeals over the heads of the senate to the people for their 
support in carrying out measures for their immediate benefit— 
and often for his own ultimate advantage—Claudius was 
indeed a popularis. Under the Republic such men had usually 
become tribunes of the plebs; Caesar of course could not do 
that, for he was a patrician, but for all that his first consulate 
was said to be more like another man's tribunate (Plut. Caes. 
14.1). Claudius was entitled to occupy a seat between the 
consuls for, like all his predecessors and successors in the 
Principate, he possessed consulare imperium. But when he 
had important matters to deal with in the senate he used 
sometimes, if not always, to have the tribunician bench put 
between the sellae curules of the consuls and sit on that.?? Tt 
was a significant choice, because it indicated Claudius' prefer- 


wood, Docs. 309. Aqua Virgo: ILS 205 = Smallwood, Docs. 308(b); CIL VI, 
3{565d = Smallwood, Docs. 308(a), cf. ILS 5747b. Procurator Aquarum: 
Frontin. de Aquis 2.105 (with reference to Anio Novus and Claudia). See 
Scramuzza, op. cit. 159f. 

28 So Scramuzza, op. cit. 119. 

29 Friendliness: Suet. 21.4f.; Dio 60.13.5. Benner, op. cit. 115, comments 
on the humorous metaphor and on the ‘‘amiable expressions” of the edicts. 
Popularity as Germanicus' brother: Suet. 6.7; cf, Jos. AJ 19.217; Z. Yavetz, 
Op. cit. 120. 

30 Suet. 23.2 ("'tribunicio(ve)''Mommsen; “(sella vel) tribunicio" Smilda). 
Ihm rejects these emendations, though they are supported by Dio 60.16.4. He 
is probably right: Suetonius would report what was remarkable, not what was 
only to be expected. It would be good to know which were the occasions for 
bringing out the bench. . 
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ence for his tribunician power. Indeed, the tribunes them- 
selves were unusuallv assertive in Claudius' reign, venturing 
to summon the senzte to elect a suffect even though the 
consuls were at Rome (Dio 60.16.8; cf. 12.2), a constitutional 
anomaly that would have been unthinkable in Augustus' time, 
or Tiberius'. 

Close relations grew up too between Claudius and the eques- 
trian order, to which he belonged until he took up his 
consulship of 37, and they were maintained into his principate, 
deteriorating only because the freedmen began to usurp the 
confidential relationships that in the past had been the preroga- 
tive of the equestrian amici principis.?! Three times, in 14, 31, 
and 36, Claudius had made representations on behalf of the 
equester ordo to consuls or Princeps (Suet. 6.1; Cal. 15.2; Dio 
59.6.6). That order, rightly or wrongly, has been placed by 
historians ancient and modern in a political camp opposed to 
that of the senate. It was C. Gracchus who made Rome a 
civitatem bicipitem, in Varro's phrase, by destroying the unity 
of equites and senate (Non. Marc. 278L). The greater number 
of the equites were engaged in the same activity as senators— 
farming—and there was no conflict of interest between the two 
orders.?? The equites made themselves better known, how- 
ever, for their financial and entrepreneurial interests, and for 
their claim to man the quaestio repetundarum and other 
courts.?? It was natural for the successors of C. Gracchus to 
seek the support of the wealthy classes outside the senate, and 
when a politician provided amenities for the people other 
advantages accrued: not only work for the unemployed, but 
profits for the contractors. Some of Claudius' public works 


3! According to Apocolocyntosis 14.1, Claudius killed 221 knights and 35 
senators. Suet. 27.2, has 30€ knights; cf. Tac. Ann. 13.43.2 ("agmina"). For 
the freedmen as the cause of the deterioration, see Tac. Ann. 12.60.5f., where 
freedmen take over the advisory positions once held by Oppius, the Balbi, 
Matius, and Vedius Pollio. (The passage is so interpreted by Pelham in Fur- 
neaux' edition; other interpretations have been offered, most recently by P. A. 
Brunt, Lat. 25[1966] 465.) Fcr the topic in general see Scramuzza, op. cit. 86. 

32 See P. A. Brunt, Secona Internat. Conf. of Econ. Hist. (Aix-en-Provence 
1962) I, 117ff. = R. Seager, ed., The Crisis of the Roman Republic (Cambridge 
1969) 83ff. 

33 For a later Roman view of the conflict, see Tac. Ann. 12.60, and for the 
historians’ polarization of equites and senate, see C. Nicolet, L'Ordre équestre 
al’ Époque,rép. (Paris 1966) 637f. 
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have already been mentioned. He was also a road builder, like 
C. Gracchus in his time (Suet. 24.2).34 

Other policies too came to be thought of as part of the pro- 
gramme of a popularis. Originally only in consequence of their 
agrarian policies, then to widen the basis of their support in the 
face of senatorial opposition, populares were ready with offers 
of citizenship to the unenfranchised subjects of Rome. Already 
in 126 B.C. Fulvius Flaccus was proposing to give citizenship 
to the Italians, and similar proposals were made by him and C. 
Gracchus three years later; the tribune M. Livius Drusus, who 
adopted popularis techniques in the senatorial interest, includ- 
ed an offer of citizenship in his scheme of 91.35 Generosity 
with the citizenship on Claudius’ part was a by-product of 
domestic politics, as it had been with his popularis predeces- 
sors. In 46 he gave the franchise to a group of Alpine tribes, 
the Anauni, Sinduni, and Tulliasses, who for years had been 
usurping its privileges, which included the right to enlist in the 
comfortable cohorts of the Praetorian Guard and (for the 
leading men) to enjoy the prestige of service in the jury courts 
at Rome (LS 206 and Smallwood, Docs. 368). Further abroad, 
the provincials enfranchised by Claudius would enhance their 
status within their native communities. Many of the numerous 
Claudii and Veranii of the newly annexed Lycia, for instance, 
owed their citizenship to Claudius.?$ His detractors thought 
that the Princeps carried the policy to outrageous lengths and 
accused him after his death of deciding to see all the Gauls, 
Greeks, Spaniards and Britons in Roman dress (Sen. Apoc. 
3.3; Dio 60.17.5ff.).37 By Claudius’ time, too, every auxiliary 


34 See Scramuzza, op. cit. 132, 160ff.: ‘‘an extraordinary number of roads"; 
Momigliano, op. cit. 113, n. 45, citing De Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr. II, 294, and E. 
Groag, RE IH (1899) 2832. For C. Gracchus, see App. BCiv. 1.23; Plut. C 
Gracchus 6.2. 

35 For details see E. Badian, ‘Roman Politics and the Italians (133-91 
B.C," Dial. di Arch. IN-V (1970-71) 373ff. 

36 See S. A. Jameson, Lycia and Pamphylia from Augustus to Diocletian 
(D. Phil. thesis, Oxford 1965; unpublished) 150f. 

37 For the large number of Claudii in the eastern provinces, see Scramuzza, 
op. cit. 140ff., who attributes some to the principate of Tiberius (Julius) Caesar 
or to Germanicus (Iulius) Caesar. But the authorities he cites in n. 46 do not 
bear out his argument (on the nomina of imperial freedmen see now P. R. C. 
Weaver, CQ N.S. 15 (1965) 146, n. 2, and Familia Caesaris (Cambridge 1972) 
35f.). 
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soldier was receiving the citizenship with his honourable 
discharge. If it was Claudius who made such grants automatic 
he was only carrying an old principle to its logical conclu- 
sion.?5 The granting of citizenship to men who had fought 
worthily for Rome has a long history. It was Marius, a leader 
intermittently associated with populares—Decius Subulo, 
Saturninus and Glaucia, finally Sulpicius Rufus and Cornelius 
Cinna—who enfranchised soldiers on the battlefield, when the 
din was too loud for him to hear the voice of law.?? Claudius 
was fully conscious of the principle. Tacitus’ version of the 
speech on the admission of Gauls to the senate puts succinct 
praise of generosity with the citizenship into the mouth of the 
Princeps: it was a policy of bringing into the citizen body 
"quod usquam egregium fuerit" (ILS 212 and Smallwood, 
Docs. 369; Tac. Ann. 11.24.1). 

The same speech, in Tacitus’ version at least, links such 
generosity with overseas colonization, which was a means of 
bringing in new blood: ‘‘specie deductarum per orbem terrae 
legionum additis provincialium validissimis fesso imperio 
subventum est” (Tac. Ann. 11.24.3). The policy had been put 
into practice, with civilian or military colonies, by C. Grac- 
chus, by the young L. Licinius Crassus (Cic. Brut. 160), who 
won himself a name as a popularis by advocating the founda- 
tion of Narbo Martius, and by Saturninus, with his schemes 
for colonies in Africa and in Macedonia, Achaea, and Sicily 
(de Viris Illustr. 73). The theme became a topos in writing 
sympathetic to the popularis causa.^? Such proposals were 
anathema to the senate, who feared overseas commitments in 
any case and disliked the prestige and influence that accrued to 
the founder of the colonies. They expressed their fears in less 
personal terms by recalling colonies of the past that rebelled 
against the authority of their mother cities: Carthage against 
that of Tyre, Syracuse against that of Corinth (Vell. Pat. 2. 


38 A, N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship? (Oxford 1973) 2371f., esp. 
245. 

39 See P. J. Cuff, "Two Cohorts from Camerinum," in The Ancient Histo- 
rian and his Materials (ed. B. Levick, London 1975) 75ff. 

49 [Sall.] Epist. ad Caes. 2.5.7f. Cf. E. Badian, Roman Imperialism in the 
late Republic? (Oxford 1968) 51ff. 
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7.7f.). Claudius’ overseas foundations were far flung—from 
Camulodunum in Britain to Archelais in Cappadocia.^! - 

Professor E. Badian has drawn attention to the insistence of 
the Gracchi and their political heirs on the efficient exploita- 
tion of new territories for the benefit of the people: he cites the 
royal treasure of Pergamum, appropriated to Tiberius Grac- 
chus' land commission, the Asian tax farming system intro- 
duced by C. Gracchus, and the exploitation of Cyrenaean 
grain to relieve a famine at Rome in the seventies.^? A 
Princeps, even one so conservative as Tiberius, was forced to 
be a popularis in this respect. But another factor, one of 
increasing strength, militated against the tendency: the ties of 
clientship that bound provincial magnates to the Princeps, and 
his growing dependence upon their support. This factor was 
marked in Claudius' principate by his generosity with the 
citizenship and by his willingness to champion the cause of the 
primores Galliae in the senate. Yet Claudius showed a 
Gracchan zeal to recover to the state the crown property of 
Cyrene that had fallen into the hands of squatters. When 
Claudius' commissioner Acilius Strabo finished his survey 
Nero forbore to act on his findings.^^ 

There is another piece of evidence to be offered for this view 
of Claudius' political stance. Claudius enlarged the sacred 
boundary of the city, the Pomerium (Tac. Ann. 12.23.4ff.). 
Tacitus, who was not an antiquarian, describes this simply as 
a corollary of extending the empire; but Claudius' act did not 
escape criticism. À scholar whose name we do not know (his 
argument is mentioned by Seneca, de Brev. Vit. 13.8) pointed 


41 See Momigliano, op. cit. 64f., with 113 n. 46; Scramuzza, op. cit. 143f., 
196, which needs slight modification. Iconium was a colony of Hadrian, but 
numismatic evidence indicates an Augustan colony: see H. von Aulock, 
Münzen u. Stüdte Lykaoniens, Ist. Mitt. Beih. 16 (Tübingen 1976) 56f. Lugdun- 
um was a colony before Claudius' time: Sen. Ep. 191.14. Colonia Vellavorum, 
with its praefectus coloniae (ILS 7042) must surely have usurped the title. See 
also Sherwin-White, op. cit. 242, n. 3; 244, n. 1. 

42 Badian, op. cit. 35ff.; 44ff. 

43 B. Levick, op. cit. 125ff. 

44 Tacitus’ account of this affair, Ann. 14.18.2ff., is not damaged by the 
documentary evidence, AE 1934, 260 = Smallwood, Docs. 386. See Scramuz- 
za, Op. cit. 123f. 
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out that Sulla was the last Roman to enlarge the Pomerium, 
for Sulla had enlarged the boundaries of Italy, and that was the 
only justification for the action.45 The antiquarian Claudius 
would have known this argument, but he had reasons for break- 
ing precedent. His new boundary brought in the Aventine Hill, 
traditionally the refuge of the plebs, where C. Gracchus made 
his last stand, where Sejanus, only nineteen years before, had 
held his election to the consulship, thereby declaring his alle- 
giance to the plebs and his devotion to its interests. In bringing 
in the plebeian Aventine, Claudius was righting an old wrong 
and insisting on the participation of the people in the political 
life of Rome (and at the same time ensuring that Sejanus' ges- 
ture could not be repeated: the Comitia Centuriata could not 
meet inside the Pomerium).^$ 

But there is more than one key to understanding Claudius' 
conception of his Principate. That Claudius compared his posi- 
tion and needs with those of the populares is likely enough, but 
the fact does not open the door to full understanding. If Claudi- 
us, looking back on the history of the late Republic, analysed 
his position, and coolly decided to adopt the policies of the 
populares, his analysis was faulty. There was a difference be- 
tween the politics of the Ciceronian age and those of the seven- 
ty years that preceded it.^? That period was the hey-day of the 
populares, but a new position was foreshadowed in the alli- 
ance of Marius and Saturninus. After the Dictatorship of Sulla 
populares lost top billing in the political show to another kind 
of politician, the man with an army. If Claudius was thinking 
simply in terms of the populares, he had not taken his studies 
far enough into that more recent period of history. 

But perhaps one might argue that Claudius' behaviour was 
an instinctive reaction to the situation in which he found him- 
self; the parallels with the populares, or with any other histori- 
cal precedent, are incidental. That is possible, but it is made 
unlikely by the plain propaganda gesture of the Pomerium ex- 
tension. Claudius was an historian and knew what he was do- 


45 See M. T. Griffin, JRS 52 (1962) 109ff. 

46 Sen. loc. cit.; ILS 213 = Smallwood, Docs. 44; and see R. Syme, 
“Sejanus on the Aventine,” Hermes 84 (1956) 527ff. 

^! E. S. Gruen, Roman Politics and the Criminal Courts (Cambridge, Mass. 
1968) 3. 
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ing, as he made clear in the speech preserved at Lugdunum. . 
Precedents may indeed be sought, but perhaps they should be 
more recent and more relevant precedents than those of the 
Gracchi and their successors, though their names might raise 
the political temperature at Rome even under the Principate; 
and we must remember that Claudius owed his position not to 
the people, for all their goodwill, but to the Praetorian Guard, 
and that his behaviour showed him well aware of the fact. He 
made the guardsmen a donative of unheard of size on his ac- 
cession; coins recall the crucial moment of his entry into their 
camp; the anniversaries of his accession, which he otherwise 
ignored, were celebrated there with a private show and a gift 
of one hundred sesterces to each man. When he had to deal 
with a coup planned by C. Silius, it was in the camp that he set 
up his tribunal, using the guardsmen as iudices; and when his 
wife had been executed it was the Guard he told to kili him 
if ever he married again.*® We must look for precedents not 
among the populares pure and simple but among men with 
strong military backing. If we follow Claudius as he ranged for- 
ward in time through the late Republic we come to think of 
one name; equally if we consider Claudius looking back at his 
predecessors and notice his judgments on them we are brought 
to the same name. Claudius had very little that was good to 
say of his predecessors. Tiberius was absent and neglectful; as 
for Gaius, if we are to trust Josephus, Claudius thought him 
not merely neglectful but out of his mind.^? We are less well 


48 The donative: 5000 drachmae = 20,000 HS: Jos. AJ 19.247; 15,000 HS = 
3750 drachmae: Suet. 10.4. Scramuzza, op. cit. 60f., plays down the donative; 
but he himself makes it clear that the standard gift (Caesar, Augustus’ will, 
Tiberius’ will, doubled by gift of Gaius on his accession) was 1000 HS. Coins: 
RIC I, 125, no. 22ff., 126, no. 38ff., cf. Smallwood, Docs. 36(a) and (b). Suet. 
10; 14; 21.4; Dio 60.12.4. As to the people, Suet. 21, says that Claudius 
"congiaria populo saepius distribuit." Van Berchem, op. cit. 147, can find 
only two congiaria, one of 45 connected with the triumph over Britain (Dio 60. 
25.7f.), and one of 51 celebrating the tirocinium Neronis (Tac. Ann. 12.41.3; 
Suet. Nero 7.2 [with a donative]). C. Silius and Claudius’ remarriage: Tac. 
Ann. 11.35.3; Suet. 26.2. On the proceedings in the camp, see R. A. Bauman, 
Impietas in Principem, Münchener Beitr. zur Pap. und ant. Rechtsgesch. 
Heft 67 (Munich 1974) 177ff. 

49 Tiberius: ILS 206 = Smallwood, Docs. 368, line 12: "pertinaci apsentia,"' 
Gaius: Jos., AJ 19. 280: zv zoAASv àztóvouav xai zagaqoootvgv. Cf. ILS 205 
= Smallwood, Docs. 308(b), and Sen. ad Pol. 13.1. 
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informed of Claudius’ view of Augustus. He was respectful to 
the memory of that Princeps, but can a Soviet politician be 
anything but a Leninist? I shall suggest below that Claudius’ 
private view of Augustus was not altogether favourable. If we 
range backwards in time, then we are led to the same name as if 
we advance from the age of the Gracchi: Julius Caesar. 

It is not difficult to think of an occasion when Claudius might 
have conceived the idea of modelling his administration upon 
that of Caesar: the accession itself. Like Caesar the Dictator, 
Claudius came to power with the help of the soldiers and 
against the will of the senate. It was at the accession that Clau- 
dius assumed the very names of Caesar and Augustus, insert- 
ing them between his nomen and his inherited agnomen Ger- 
manicus and abandoning his family cognomen Nero.*® ''Au- 
gustus" was a title borne by the Princeps and conferred by the 
senate upon Augustus and his successors. ‘‘Caesar’’ was dif- 
ferent. Claudius was the first Princeps who had no claim by 
natural kinship or adoption to the name. Taking it, or rather 
having it conferred upon him, was a deliberate act of policy, 
just as it was a deliberate act of policy when Vitellius refused 
it in 69,5! 

But the personality and policies of Caesar must have been at 
work in Claudius’ mind long before the days of his accession. 
He had had to watch Tiberius and Caligula neglecting matters 
of state or bringing them to nothing through folly. He, Claudi- 
us, could do better. So might Julius Caesar have done better, 
if he had lived, and perhaps on lines that Claudius adopted. It 
is easy to see a man's policy in one's own terms if he has been 
killed before it has been fully realized. Caesar showed every 
sign of a popularis desire to get things done. That would be a 
contrast agreeable to Claudius as he watched the slow grinding 
(Suet. Tib. 21.2) of Tiberius' administration,5? and compiled 
the history of Augustus' cautious consolidation of power 


59 See Dessau, ZLS III i, 265f. I do not accept the arguments of T. Frank, CQ 
2 (1908) 91£., that ‘Nero was not his regular cognomen" '; the more distin- 
guished '*Germanicus"' implied **Nero.'"' See M. Stuart, AJA 40 (1936) 316ff. 

5! Vitellius: Suet. Vir. 8.2. Cf. Dessau, ILS HI, i, 269. For "Augustus," see 
Dio 53.16.8; for Tiberius' refusal, B. Levick, op. cit. 247, n. 11; Gaius: Dio 59. 
3.2. 

52 See Suet. Div. Iul. 75; S. Weinstock, Divus Iulius (Oxford 1971) 240ff. 
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(whatever the differences between those two Principes they 
both adopted the motto “‘festina lente” [Suet. Div. Aug. 25.4; 
A. Gell. NA 10.11.5]). Claudius would have had all the impa- 
tience of a spectator for whom the game is much too slow. 

How does this work out in detail? First, there is Claudius’ 
facilitas and patientia, his pliability and willingness to put up 
with things (Tac. Ann. 11.61.4). These are traits inborn or en- 
vironmentally induced. But Claudius harps on them himself. 
They are metamorphosed into Clementia Caesaris, something 
to advertize, one of the merits of Julius Caesar.5? Claudius’ 
efforts to live down the days when the senate was unwilling to 
accept him are called by Orosius ‘‘magna atque Romae incog- 
nita clementia." That sounds like an echo of official language 
(the coin legend OB CIVES SERVATOS is a reference to the 
same episode). For Claudius, boasting of his forbearance on 
that occasion, apparently cited precedent not from Roman but 
from Athenian history: the forbearance of the Athenian de- 
mocracy in 403 B.C. in allowing the return of the oligarchic 
exiles.5? (The parallel that Claudius drew between himself and 
the Athenian democrats gives a significant additional clue to 
his political thinking.) So much did Claudius make of his qual- 
ity of Clementia that Seneca in the ad Polybium can call it his 
prime virtue: “ex virtutibus eius primum optinent locum.” 54 
Admittedly, Seneca had an ulterior motive for emphasizing 
this particular merit: he was in exile and might hope that if he 
talked of Clementia, Clementia might be forthcoming. But he 
was clearly aware that the subject was welcome to Claudius. 
The Princeps boasted of his forbearance in another field: his 
dealings with troublesome or rebellious subjects in the provin- 
ces. In the Alexandrian letter (P. Lond. 1912 and Smallwood, 
Docs. 370, line 82f.) he is 2ygzuóov qiAáv0Qozoc, a Princeps 
who cared for his fellow human beings. To be that is not to dis- 
play Clementia, although it can lead to it. But in the mercy he 
showed Caratacus Claudius outdid Caesar. The rebel Gaul 
Vercingetorix died in the Tullianum; the Briton was pardoned 
and Tacitus makes Claudius boast of it: “aeternum exemplum 
clementiae ero” (Tac. Ann. 12.37.4). 

53 Orosius 7.6.4f.; Coins: RIC I, 125, no. 19ff.; Athens: Dio 60.3.5. 

54 Sen. ad Pol. 6.5; cf. 12.4: 13.2ff.; 16.6. Clementia is guyed by Tacitus, 


Ann. 11.3.1. Suet. 11.4; Dio 60.3.5ff.; Oros. 7.6.3f.; Eutr. 7.13, are cited by 
Scramuzza, op. cit. 226. 
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It was not only in the exercise of Clementia that Claudius 
outdid his model. When Claudius saw his harbour at Ostia 
nearing completion he had the satisfaction of achieving a work 
that Caesar had shrunk even from beginning (Suet. 20.1). Cae- 
sar's misgivings were not without foundation: the Claudian 
works were not adequate and they had to be improved by Tra- 
jan. But that did not detract from Claudius' satisfaction. The 
draining of the Fucine lake gave Claudius eleven years’ work 
and considerable anxiety and disappointment. But it was be- 
gun in the same spirit, as a project of Caesar's that was at last 
to be carried out.55 

Caesar, like Claudius, was generous with the citizenship; he 
had agitated for the enfranchisement of the Gauls north of the 
Po as early as the sixties B.C. (Suet. Div. Iul. 8; cf. 9.3), and 
during the Civil War he enfranchised a whole legion, the Nar- 
bonensian Alaudae (ibid. 24.2). Wealthy citizens from the prov- 
inces naturally hoped to attain the privileges of their peers in 
Italy. When Claudius proposed to bring his Gauls from Comata 
into the. senate he was doing for them only what Caesar had 
done for Narbonensis and other provinces of long standing. 
That relevant fact is conspicuous by its absence from his ad- 
dress to the senate, both from the speech as we have it on the 
Table of Lyons and from the Tacitean version; instead, Claudi- 
us cites Augustus and Tiberius and their admission of worthies 
from the Italian countrv towns. Caesar's introduction of Gauls 
into the senate had been cautious enough, but it was received 
in the same grudging spirit as Claudius’ proposal, and in the 
immediate sequel Claudius had to restrict himself to granting 
the latus clavus to the long federate Aedui.56 I have little doubt 
that his silence on the Caesarian precedent was deliberate. 

Again, Caesar was the first statesman to achieve formal col- 
onization abroad on a large scale. No fewer than 80,000 men 


55 Tac, Ann. 12.56f.; Dio 60.11.5; Suet. 20.31; cf. Div. Iul. 44.3; Pliny, NH 
36.124: see Scramuzza, op. cit. 173f. 

56 Claudius: ZLS 212 = Smallwood, Docs. 369, especially col. 2, line 1ff; 
Tac. Ann. 11.23ff. Caesar: Suet. Div. Iul. 80.2. See R. Syme, JRS 27 (1937) 
127ff.; Roman Revolution 78ff. For Claudius as the heir of Julius in this respect 
see J. Wells and R. H. Barrow, A Short History of the Roman Empire (ed. 2, 
London 1935) 91f.: **Claudius went back to the bold traditions of Julius Cae- 
sar” (I owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. W. C. McDermott). 
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were settled in the provinces. There were legions to disband, 
and Caesar wanted to spare Italy. The policy went into abey- 
ance towards the end of Augustus’ principate and was resumed 
by Claudius after a lapse of thirty years.?" 

Finally, Caesar gave the Roman people a rich, exploitable 
territory, Gaul. Claudius was a conscious expansionist. The 
annexation of Thrace, Lycia, Judaea, and Mauretania can be 
explained as tidying-up operations, designed to round off the 
empire. Britain was more than that. It was the island that Cae- 
sar had intended to conquer but never had conquered. Again 
Claudius succeeded where Caesar failed. And the word ‘‘fail- 
ure" may be used: Orosius points it out, comparing "bellum 
et bellum, tempus et tempus, Caesar et Caesar’’; ‘‘hoc felicis- 
sima victoria, illud acerbissima clades fuit’ (Oros. 7.6.11; 
cf. Tac. Agr. 3). 

We should not dismiss the invasion as the product of Claudi- 
us' need to win prestige with his troops; the Praetorian Guard 
had supported him from the first; the legions too were well 
disposed towards the son of Nero Drusus, Germanicus’ broth- 
er, though their enthusiasm was fostered (rather than demon- 
strated) by his being acclaimed imperator twenty-seven times 
(Suet. 12.1).58 Early in Claudius’ principate M. Furius Camil- 
lus Scribonianus raised the standard of revolt in his province 
of Dalmatia. The cliché takes on a fresh significance, for “‘rais- 
ing the standard" was precisely what Scribonianus failed to 
do. When the soldiers pulled them (so they reported to their 
commander) a mysterious force kept the standards fixed in the 
ground. The soldiers should have tried harder; but Scribonian- 
us had spoken of restoring the Republic, and there was nothing 
for them in that (Suet. 13.2; Dio 60.15.2f.). The conquest of 
Britain meant more to Claudius than military glory and the es- 
teem of the army; it had a particular significance and a person- 
al satisfaction. An inscription of A.D. 51-52 from his triumphal 


57 For Caesar's colonies, see F. Vittinghoff, Róm. Kolonisation u. Bürger- 
rechtspolitik unter Caesar u. Augustus, Akad. der Wissensch. u. der Lit. in 
Mainz. Abhandlungen der Geistes u. Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse. Jahrg. 
1951, Nr. 14 (Wiesbaden 1952) 63ff. For the end of Augustan colonization, B. 
Levick, op. cit. 139. 

58 Suet. 12.1. Momigliano, op. cit. 53f., emphasizes the need for military 
glory. Scramuzza, op. cit. 204, suggests other reasons for this annexation. 
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arch on the Via Flaminia boasts of Claudius' being the first to 
bring tribes beyond Ocean under the sway of the Roman 
people—and so tacitly and improperly repudiates Caesar's 
claims to conquest. In the Table of Lyons Claudius admits that 
his audience might think it an effort for him to keep that con- 
quest of a new world beyond Oceanus out of his speech.?? 
One detail of the conquest confirms this interpretation. Cae- 
sar had an elephant in Gaul, procured from Pompey, and he 
had one armoured in Britain. Later, when his conquests in 
North Africa gave freer access to supplies, forty elephants 
carrying torches lined the steps of the Capitol during the cele- 
bration of the triumph over Gaul.5? We can see why Claudius 
went to the trouble of taking not one but a number of elephants 
across the Channel to Britain in 43 (Dio 60.21.2; cf. ILS 1578). 
One may be justified, then, in regarding Claudius' principate 
as a resumption of Caesar's régime and in claiming that Claudi- 
us himself saw it in that light. It would be interesting to possess 
more of the Roman History than the geographical details that 
are preserved by the elder Pliny.®! Claudius’ predecessors 
.cannot have escaped criticism in that work. I have already 
mentioned that his mother and grandmother deterred him from 
treating the Triumviral period. Scramuzza's explanation is 
simple: the History was a work of filial piety (Nero Drusus had 
professed devotion to the Republic) and it was written ‘‘with 
almost instinctive republican bias." $? Both he and Momigliano 
suggested that there was a danger that Claudius might have 
written too much, and too harshly, about the murder of Ci- 
cero.93 For Claudius wrote a defence of Cicero against C. 


59 The triumphal arch and inscription: Dio 60.22.1 (A.D. 43): ILS 216 = 
Smallwood, Docs. 43(b), cf. RIC 1, 125, no. 8ff. (A.D. 46 onwards). Repudia- 
tion of Caesar's claims: S. S. Frere, Britannia (London 1967) 39. The Table of 
Lyons: ILS 212 = Smallwood, Docs. 369, col. 1, line 39ff.; cf. Anth. Lat. (ed. 
A. Riese, Leipzig 1894) I, i, 419ff. 

$9 'The triumph: Dio 43.22.1; Suet. Div. Iul. 37.2, with Butler and Cary ad 
loc. The elephant in Britain: Polyaenus 8.23.5, with C. E. Stevens, Hist. 
Today 9 (1959) 626ff., and E. M. Wightman, The Ancient Historian and his 
Materials (ed. B. Levick, London 1975) 95ff. 

6! Pliny used his work as a source in four books (5f.; 12f.); it is cited at 5.63; 
6.27; 31; 128; 7.35; 12.78 (see H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Fr. 294ff.). The passages 
are discussed by H. Bardan, op. cit. 131ff. 

62 Scramuzza, op. cit. 39. 

53 Momigliano, op. cit. 6. 
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Asinius Gallus, son of the celebrated Pollio. Gallus produced 
a number of books ‘‘de comparatione patris et Ciceronis" 
in which his father came off better (Suet. 41; cf. Quint. Inst. 
12.1.22; Pliny, Ep. 7.4; A. Gell. NA 18.1.1). Momigliano con- 
cluded that Claudius' account of the Triumvirate would have 
given offence, not by its judgment of Augustus, for whom he 
had great respect and affection, but by its judgment of Cicero's 
enemy Antonius. But what harm would a harsh judgment of 
Antonius have done Claudius? Orthodox historiography cast 
Antonius.as the villain of the Triumviral period,9^ and if the 
first two books of Claudius’ work did cover the years 44—43, 
they cannot have left out the murder of Cicero: Livia and An- . 
tonia remonstrated in vain. 

Claudius was Antonius' grandson. We may infer that he had 
to be silenced, not because he attacked Antonius, but because 
he attacked Octavian; possibly for the murder of Cicero, but 
certainly for his conduct during the period of his joint ascend- 
ancy with Antonius. When he came to power, so far was Clau- 
dius from dishonouring the memory of his grandfather that he 
publicly stated in an edict that his eagerness for the people 
to celebrate the birthday of Nero Drusus was enhanced be- 
cause the same day was also the birthday of Antonius (Suet. 

11.5). 

If we dissociate the defence of Cicero from any moral or 
political considerations we must find another occasion for it. 
As Momigliano admits, citing Quintilian and Aulus Gellius, 
Gallus' polemic against Cicero and so Claudius' reply to it may 
have had his style as the point at issue. Claudius may have 
hated Cicero's ideas and still have defended to the death his 
way of expressing them; and it was Pollio who criticized Clau- 
dius’ master Livy for ''Patavinitas.''65 To argue that Claudius 
never showed any interest in rhetoric is to beg the question at 
issue; and if the examples of his own style that we possess 
suggest that he paid it little attention that may indicate no more 


$^ Cf. E. Malcovati, Imp. Caes. Aug. Operum Fragmenta (ed. 5, Turin 1969) 
88, ad VIII; 95, ad XVI. | 

65 Quint. Inst. Orat. 1.5.56; 8.1.3; see Syme, Roman Revolution 485f. H. 
Bardon, op. cit. 138, writes ''L'essential de son traité portait sur les questions 
de style"; and he notes that Suetonius calls the defence ‘‘satis eruditam"'; so 
too A. B. Bosworth, Hist. 21 (1972) 446. 
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than that he lacked talent or discipline.99 Claudius seems to 
have made an effort at eloquence which did not come off be- 
cause he suffered from inattention and was easily distracted by 
material which, though irrelevant to the matter in hand, was of 
emotional significance to him; the ‘‘gloria prolati imperii ultra 
Oceanum,” for example, in the Lyons Tablet; or, clearer still, 
a later passage from the same speech. In ''ut dirum nomen 
latronis taceam,” etc., Claudius, to the detriment of his case, 
cannot refrain from mentioning a Gallic senator whose admis- 
sion to the House was, as he makes only too clear, a source of 
bitter regret to him {LS 212 and Smallwood, Docs. 369, col. 1, 
36ff.; col. 2, 14ff.).°7 

Critics of the view I have been putting forward will ask why 
Claudius, who in his speech on the Gauls, in disparagement of 
his predecessors, in praise of freedmen in the senate (Tac. 
Ann. 12.53), and perhaps on his plans for the succession (Suet. 
43), said far more than he ought, made so little of his alle- 
giance to Caesar. But there were good reasons for Claudius to 
keep the identity of his model to himself. It was a two-edged 


66 Momigliano, op. cit. 7, says that Tac. Ann. 13.3.6, “nec in Claudio, 
quotiens meditata dissereret, elegantiam requireres’’ is "rightly interpreted, 
a confirmation . . . of this view, i.e., that Claudius never showed special in- 
terest in rhetoric. If this means that Claudius did not trouble ''meditata disser- 
ere," | would reply that impulsiveness made Claudius speak impromptu, or 
depart from his notes. Cf. Suet. 41: he wrote "magis inepte quam inelegant- 
er," 1.e., there was an attempt at style, perhaps bungled. And see Augustus’ 
remarks in Suet. 4.5: ''misellus àvvyei. nam év tots axovóaíoig, ubi non aber- 
ravit eius animus, satis apparet 7) tg vyrjc abtod ebvyeveia.”’ 6: "Tiberium 
nepotem tuum placere mihi declamantem potuisse peream nisi admiror. nam 
qui tam ácaqógc loquatur, qui possit cum declamat capa dicere quae dicen- 
da sunt, non video." Perhaps the worn, neutral themes of declamation con- 
tained nothing to distract Claudius. Cf. Scramuzza, op. cit. 105. His style is 
discussed by Bardon, op. cit. 138ff., and by D. M. Last and R. M. Ogilvie, 
Lat. V7 (1958) 476ff. (unfavourable at 486f.). For the style of the edicts, see 
also Benner, op. cit. 100ff., who points out that the anacolouthon of the edict 
on the Anauni, damned by Mommsen, Herm. IV (1870) 107 = Ges. Schr. IV, 
299, cf. Scramuzza, op. cit. 130f., shows that it was dictated to the scribe; 
while the edict on the cursus publicus is carefully constructed. For the style of 
the Lugdunum speech, see Ph. Fabia, op. cit. 73, 118, 133ff. (especially 136) 
147f.: “Claude n'est pas plus maitre de ses sentiments que de ses idées et de 
son langage"; N. P. Miller, Rhein. Mus., NF 99 (1956) 304ff. For the style of 
the letter to the Alexandrians, see Scramuzza, op. cit. 67: "orderly, almost 
impeccable, sequence”. 

67 ILS 212 = Smallwood, Docs. 369, col. 1, 36ff.; col. 2, 14ff. 
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weapon, likely to damage Claudius’ case as well as to help it, 
especially in the senate; indeed, it was a weapon to use against 
the senate. Then there was the danger of making himself a 
laughing stock, a point on which Claudius was sensitive (Dio 
60.2.4). Critics will point out, too, how sharp is the contrast in 
the source between Claudius’ courtesy and consideration to 
the senate and Caesar's brusque and casual treatment of it.5? 
This I would admit, and even go a little further. Claudius' 
pointed rising on the approach of the consuls is so much in 
contrast with the behaviour of Caesar that it is tempting to 
think that he knew of his model's failing on this point and was 
determined not to make the same mistake of giving unneces- 
sary offence to senatorial opinion, offence by which Caesar 
"praecipuam et exitiabilem sibi invidiam maxime movit.” 

If Claudius took Caesar as his model, then, it was a personal 
and private act. He needed the model partly as a guide, a rule 
of thumb to help him through the difficulties of a principate 
that had had an inauspicious beginning; partly too he needed to 
convince himself that in spite of the judgment of Augustus and 
Tiberius he could govern as well as they—and differently. 
Claudius' preoccupation with Caesar would betray itself only 
in parallels between the policies of the two men, and in un- 
guarded moments of his private life. 

If this was the case it may have been known to the wives and 
freedmen. On the night before the Ides of March Caesar's wife 
had a dream. The freedmen too had dreams. They were more 
specific than Calpurnia's, and they were taken more seriously.®? 
Claudius was superstitious and easily frightened; his intimates 
may have known that he had a particular reason for paying 
attention to dreams of assassination. Again, just before he died 
Claudius made a remark that was highly significant for the 
view that I have been advocating. Suetonius relates how the 
Princeps had seen through his last wife Agrippina and had 
altered his will in Britannicus’ favour. Claudius caught sight 
of his son and was heard to say that Rome at last should see a 
true Caesar: "verum Caesarem’’ (Suet. 43). By Suetonius’ 


$8 Suet. 12.3; Dio 60:6.1; 12.3; cf. Suet. Div. Iul. 78.1. Claudius’ courtesy 
is well described by Scramuzza, op. cit. 113ff., and by Momigliano, op. cit. 
39ff., who is not taken in by it. 

$? Caesar: see Suet. Div. Iul. 81, with Butler and Cary ad loc.; Claudius: 
Dio 60.14.4, cf. Suet. 37.1f. 
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time the name Caesar had achieved its metamorphosis into a 
title conferred on the heir to the empire.7? But Claudius cannot 
have meant only that Britannicus should take the place so 
nearly usurped by young Nero and be a true heir to his father. 
Nor can Claudius have meant that Britannicus was closer in 
blood to the line of Caesar than Nero was: the reverse was the 
case. Perhaps what Claudius meant was that he was going to 
ensure that his son succeeded him and hoped that he would 
rule as Claudius now felt that he himself had failed to rule—as 
the true heir of Julius. 

In public, as we have seen, the parallel was not unduly 
emphasized. That is why little trace of it is to be found in the 
Apocolocyntosis, Seneca's satire on the death of Claudius and 
the Princeps' reception by his fellow gods: it was not well 
enough known to be worth mocking. But there may be hints 
even in the Apocolocyntosis. First (3.1), the author describes 
Claudius' death agony in words that echo C. Matius (Cic. ad 
Att. 14.1.1) on Caesar's final political dilemma: ''Claudius 
animam agere coepit nec invenire exitum poterat. Later (5.4) 
Hercules is sent to find out who the strange figure approaching 
the gods is. "Who are you?” he asks, in epic style, and Claudi- 
us replies in a line adapted from Homer that he comes from 
Ilium “‘Caesarem se esse significans: ° IAió0gv ue qgéoov ğveuog 
Kixéveoot ztéAacoev7!. The claim was plausible enough for 
Julius, even for his ‘‘adopted son" Augustus; for a great-neph- 
ew of Augustus it was pretentious nonsense. The author goes 
on to say that the claim was false: Claudius was a native born 
Gaul; and in no other place does he allow Claudius the honour- 
able name of Caesar. 

The hypothesis presented in this paper offers a solution to 
one of the paradoxes of Claudius: the Princeps at once anti- 
quarian and revolutionary. It is a solution different from, 


70 E.g. Ser. Sulpicius ? Galba Caesar (Piso Licinianus) (Acta Fratr. Arv. ed. 
Henzen, xci = CIL VI, 2051, 1.27); T. Caesar Vespasianus (ILS 246); Domit- 
ianus Caesar (271); L. Aelius Caesar (319); T. Aelius Caesar Antoninus (331). 

7! Presumably there is a reference to Virg. Aen. 1.286f.: "nascetur pulchra 
Troianus origine Caesar / imperium Oceano ... qui terminet ...7; cf. F. 
Bücheler, art. cit. 48 = K!. Schr. 1 456, citing Tac. Ann. 12.58.2, and Suet. 
25.3. 
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though not entirely inconsistent with, that of Momigliano."? 
Claudius was indeed a revolutionary, but he modelled himself 
on a revolutionary of the past who was himself acutely con- 
scious of the past. Caesar's very awareness of his high descent 
and of what was owed to his patrician birth played a part in 
making him a rebel—as it had done with Catiline and Sulla. 
Caesar and Claudius boasted descent from legendary kings or 
Rome’s earliest aristocracy; both were careful to replenish the 
class to which they belonged.’ It is well known that Claudius’ 
address to the senate on the admission of Gauls to its ranks is 
based partly on the speech that Livy put into the mouth of the 
tribune Canuleius, perhaps also on views advanced in Cicero’s 
popularis speech, the pro Balbo.” To criticize Claudius for 
want of originality would be to miss the point. At Rome even 
innovation had to be traditional. Claudius himself made the 
point that at Rome it was as old as the city itself: “Quam multa 
in hac civitate novata sint" (ILS 214 and Smallwood, Docs. 
369, col. 1, line 6). That must be the oldest argument in the 
popularis book. 
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72 Op. cit. 19: “The youthful Claudius ... may have been filled with... 
Republican enthusiasm: but it was soon transmuted into a love of the past for 
its own sake, a love which taught him . . . to attempt not to preserve the past 
unchanged, but to build upon it; cf. also JRS 32 (1942) 124. 

73 New patricians created by Caesar: Lex Cassia: Tac. Ann. 11.25.3; cf. 
Dio 43.47.3; 45.2.7; Suet. Div. Iul. 41.1; Div. Aug. 2. By Claudius: Tac. loc. 
cit.; Suet. Otho 1; ILS 964 = Smallwood, Docs. 227 (the Plautii!) 975. Details 
are given by S. J. de Laet, De Samenstelling van den romeinschen Senaat... 
(28 vóór Chr.-68 na Chr.) (Antwerp, etc. 1941) 251ff. Besides the Plautii, Clau- 
dius' new patricians included the Nonii Quinctiliani and the Vitellii. Origins: 
Caesar: Suet. Div. Iul. 6.1, and see above, n. 71; Claudius: /LS 212 = Small- 
wood, Docs. 369, col. 1, line 6; Tac. Ann. 11.24.1. 

74 Livy 4.3f. See Fabia, op. cit. 67.71f., 82: Momigliano, op. cit. 16ff.: 
"Claudius felt himself to stand in the place of the tribune Canuleius”. For the 
pro Balbo 31, see Fabia, op. cit. 141ff. 


THE MEANING OF THE OATH BY THE SAFETY 
OF THE ROMAN EMPEROR 


Tertullian says that though Christians must not swear by the 
emperor’s Genius they may swear by his safety. Genius means 
daemon; to swear by it means treating it as a god. The man who 
swears by the emperor's safety merely shows that he desires the 
emperor to continue safe. 


sed et iuramus, sicut non per genios Caesarum, ita per 
salutem eorum, quae est augustior omnibus geniis. nescitis 
genios daemonas dici et inde diminutiua uoce daemonia? 
nos iudicium dei suspicimus in imperatoribus, qui gentibus 
illos praefecit. id in eis scimus esse quod deus uoluit 
ideoque et saluum uolumus esse quod deus uoluit et pro 
magno id iuramento habemus, ceterum daemonas, id est 
genios, adiurare consueuimus, ut illos de hominibus 
exigamus, non deierare, ut eis honorem diuinitatis con- 
feramus.! 


Glover translates: 


“We make our oaths, too, not by ‘the genius ofthe Caesar,’ 
but by his health, which is more august than any genius. Do 
you not know that genius is a name for demon, or in the 
diminutive daemonium? We respect the judgment of God in 
the Emperors, who has set them over the nations. We know 
that to be in them which God wished to be there, and so we 
wish that safe, which God wishes; and we count that a great 
oath. But demons, or geniuses, we are accustomed to exor- 
cize, in order to drive them out of men—not to swear by 
them and so give them the honour of divinity."' 


Saluum uolumus esse quod deus uoluit: Tertullian desires 
that the emperor should be safe, prays to God to keep him safe, 
and regards the oath by his safety as binding just as an affection- 
ate father would regard an oath by his children's safety as 
binding. Perjury would endanger the emperor. 

SeidP cites scholars who, like himself, believe that Tertullian 
misinterpreted this oath, Max Conrat and Leopold Wenger. 


! Apologeticus 32, Loeb, tr. T. R. Glover, 1931. 
2 Der Eid im romisch-dgyptischen Provinzialrecht, Vol. 2, p. 20, footnote 2. 
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They argue that salus Caesaris in the oath means the goddess 
Salus Augusta. 

Conrat says (p. 55, footnote 87) that men often swore by the 
Tyche of the emperor instead of his Genius, and sometimes 
swore by his Salus, which was personified and was a divinity 
of much the same kind as the imperial Genius. He refers to 
Mommsen, Róm. Staatsrecht*, 810 note 3.3 

Conrat adds (p. 57, footnote 85) that when Tertullian thought 
himself justified in swearing by the emperor’s Salus he over- 
looked the fact that it was personified and therefore a divinity. 

Mommsen, in the note referred to by Conrat, says that the 
Salus Augusti was not thought of as abstract but concrete, 
though the Christians later denied this and swore by it although 
they would not swear by the Genius. 

Leopold Wenger, in the passage mentioned by Seidl 
(Zeitschrift, p. 261), says that the Christians swore by the em- 
peror’s Salus arguing that it was not a goddess but an abstrac- 
tion. To the heathen it was a goddess. 

Tertullian thought this oath meant ‘‘May heaven keep Caesar 
safe if I speak the truth; may Caesar suffer if I lie’’. Seidl, 
Conrat, Wenger and Mommsen think the oath originally meant 
** May the goddess Salus Augusta bless me if I speak the truth 
and punish me if I lie." There certainly was a cult of Salus 
Augusta. Dessau 1012 mentions a priestess of Salus Aug. Des- 
sau 6218 mentions a priestess of Spes and Salus Aug. who paid 
for games to be held pro salute principis Antonini Aug. Pii. 
Notice that the goddess is Salus Aug(usta) and not Salus Anto- 
nini Augusti Pii. 

Since we have no prayers addressed to Salus Augusta, we do 
not know if her function was to preserve the emperor or to 
preserve the whole Roman people. One function of Salus Populi 
Romani was to protect the emperor (Dessau 5035). If Salus 
Augusta protects the whole nation she can witness oaths and 


Seidl cites Max Conrat, Die Christenverfolgungen im rómischen Reiche (Leip- 
zig 1897) 55-58; Leopold Wenger, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Re- 
chtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung 23 (Weimar 1902) 252,261. Alexander 
Beck, to whom Seid] also refers, discusses only Tertullian's views on the cult of 
the emperor' s Genius. 

3 Theodor Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht, 3rd edition, (Leipzig 
1887 —88). 
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punish perjury; if her function is to preserve the emperor alone 
she is less likely to distribute rewards and punishments to those 
who swear by her. The games held by her priestess (Dessau 
6218) were held on behalf of the emperor alone. Salus Augusta 
can however be identical with Salus Populi Romani; the Arval 
Brethren pray to Salus Augusta publica populi Romani 
Quiritium (Thesaurus Linguae Latinae under AVGVSTVS Col. 
1400, line 19). 

Dessau 6218 suggests that Salus Augusta is a goddess, but 
that salus principis Antonini is not; it Is a blessing which the 
gods are asked to bestow on the emperor. Compare Dessau 484 
in which a man fulfils a vow to the Genius castrorum made on 
behalf of the emperor's safety, which means that he had asked 
the Genius castrorum to keep the emperor safe. 

The pagans therefore (although they had deified Salus Au- 
gusta) sometimes thought of salus imperatoris as a blessing 
which the gods gave the emperor. Which meaning did they have 
in mind when they sworeper salutem Caesaris? Can weimagine 
a pagan saying Salutem Caesaris iratam habeam si mentior? 
The oath per Genium tuum iuro (Seneca Epistles 1.12.2) is 
equivalent to Genium tuum iratum habeam si mentior, cf. Pet- 
ronius Satyricon 62. The Genius is a god, able to witness the 
oath and punish perjury. When a man swears by his children's 
safety he does not mean *'May their safety punish me” but 
"May my children die if I am lying," as Pliny makes plain in 
Epistles 2.20. This suggests that when a Roman swore by the 
emperor's Genius he was inviting the Genius to punish perjury, 
but when he swore by the emperor's safety he meant '' May the 
emperor fall ill if I am lying.’’ It may seem incredible that the 
emperor should permit an oath that endangered him, but 
Herodotus tells us that the king of Scythia allowed such an oath 
to be used, and recently a conditional curse endangering the 
king was used by the Ashanti in Ghana. 

Herodotus (4.68) tells us that the most solemn oath used by 
the Scythians was an oath by the king's hearth. If a man swore 
by this falsely, it was expected that the king would fall ill. 
Whenever the king did fall ill, soothsayers were called in to 
discover the cause, and generally declared that it was because 
so and so had taken a false oath by the king's hearth. If the 
accused was found guilty he was beheaded. 
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J.C. F. Baehr suggests in his edition^ that by the king’s 
hearth the Scythians meant his household gods or some solar 
divinity. This is unlikely. If they were swearing by gods, they 
would expect the gods to punish the perjurer; they would not 
expect the king to fall ill. The royal hearth must represent the 
king's life. The swearer says in effect “If I lie, may the king 
die.” The king falls ill, and does not recover till the perjurer has 
been punished. 

This oath, because it endangers the king, resembles the so- 
called oath of the Ashanti, mentioned under OATH in James 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The Encyc- 
lopaedia is following the account given by A. S. Ellis.^ This 
account is incorrect. What Ellis calls an oath is actually a 
command, enforced by a conditional curse upon the king. In 
effect, the Ashanti say ''Do this, or I will curse the king; may 
evil befall the king unless you do this." 

Captain Robert S. Rattray explains this custom in his Religion 
and Art in Ashanti.® The Ashanti live in Ghana. They are for- 
bidden to mention any defeat in which a former Ashanti king 
perished, for mentioning it might bring bad luck on the present 
king and cause him to die a similar death. 

If a man takes his neighbour's property the neighbour can 
summon witnesses and say ''I mention the forbidden word 
unless you restore my property,” which means ‘‘ May evil hap- 
pen to the king unless you restore it.” If the property is restored, 
that is the end of the matter. But the offender might say ‘‘I 
mention the forbidden word unless you admit that it was mine all 
along.” If he did so, the witnesses would bring both men before 
the king, who would decide to whom the property rightly be- 
longed, and then fine both men for endangering his life with their 
curses. For this conditional curse, though it is the normal 
method of bringing about the settlement of a dispute, is 
nevertheless against the law. 

On pp. 213-14 Rattray gives some of the curses used. Not all 
refer to disasters in war. One is ‘‘I shall make the king eat dog,” 
and another ''I shall make the king eat yams.” Since yams are 

* (Leipzig 1832). 

5 The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 


Chapman and Hall, 1890) 224. 
$ Clarendon Press, 1927. 
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forbidden food, it would be a disaster if the king were forced to 
eat them. 

The Scythian oath by the king’s hearth and the conditional 
curse used by the Ashanti show that it is possible for loyal 
subjects to invoke a conditional curse upon the king. There is no 
direct evidence that pagan Romans swearing by the emperor’s 
safety thought they were endangering him, but an incident that 
took place in A.D. 409 suggests to me that under the Christian 
emperors the oath by the emperor’s head or safety was under- 
stood as a conditional curse on him. In this year, in the presence 
of Honorius, Jovius and other nobles swore never to make 
peace with Alaric. Zosimus says (book 5, ch. 49)? that Jovius 
touched Honortus’ head while swearing; later (ch. 51) he calls it 
an oath by Honorius’ head. Sozomenus calls it an oath by 
Honorius’ safety (book 9, ch. 7).5 Zosimus tells us (5.51) that 
later, when it seemed prudent to make peace with Alaric after 
all, the nobles declared that they could not; ifit had been an oath 
by God, they woulc have taken the risk, hoping that God would 
be merciful, but they dared not break an oath by the emperor's 
head. Their scruples suggest to me that to break an oath by God 
brings danger on the swearer, but to break an oath by the 
emperor's head or safety endangers the emperor. If this is 
correct, the oath by the Christian emperor's safety meant 
exactly what Tertullian thought the oath by the pagan emperor's 
safety meant. 

It remains surprising that the emperor should permit such an 
oath to be used. Admittedly the penalty for breaking an oath by 
the emperor (often heavy) would discourage rash swearing, but 
itis odd that the peralty was not more severe in cases where the 
emperor's life was endangered than in cases of false swearing by 
his Genius, which was indeed an insult to the emperor but did 
not put him under a curse. 
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TWO NOTES ON STOIC TERMINOLOGY 


At 7.109, Diogenes Laertius says that the Stoics drew a 
distinction among xa@7#x0vta between those which are dvev 
neorotdoews and those which are zeovotatixd or xata 
negiotaaty. As Nebel saw (Gerhard Nebel, ‘Der Begriff des 
Ka0fxov in der alten Stoa,” Philologus 70 (1935) 439-60, esp. 
457-58), the distinction is not one between actions which are 
xadyxovra under all circumstances and actions which are so 
only under some. The examples prove the point: among the 
vev megquotdoews are caring for one’s health and for one's 
organs of sensation, while the zeorotatixd include maiming 
oneself and squandering one’s property. The latter two cases 
would be absurd to use as examples simply of actions whose 
being xa85jxovra is due to circumstances tout court. Plainly, 
they are actions which are xaĝýxovrta under only very special 
circumstances. By contrast, the &vev ztegiováosoc xaOnxovta 
must be actions which are, in the absence of special 
circumstances, xa@#xovta. (By what must be a slip, Rist treats 
üvev zegi0TÓOEOG as though it meant the same as xarà 
zeoíoraow; Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, Engl. 1969] 75, n. 5.) 
But even aside from these examples we can tell that the contrast 
is not simply between what is xaĝñxov under all circumstances 
and what is so only under some. For if it were, then the category 
of dvev megtotdoews xaÜOfjxovra would coincide exactly with 
that of del xaO/jxovra, mentioned by Diogenes just four lines 
below, so that the latter (or the former) would be a pointless 
superfluity. So in this context, xarà megiotaoty indicates very 
special (or, as we shall see, especially difficult) circumstances, 
while Gvev ztgiotáogog indicates the absence of such very 
special circumstances. 

That these phrases should have these meanings here is some- 
thing which we could easily expect from a quite normal use of 
the word zegiotaots and its plural in non-philosophical Greek. 
It regularly means not simply a) ‘‘circumstances’’ but b) ''spe- 
cial circumstances” and particularly ''difficult circumstances" 
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(see LSJ, s. v., II.b). Thus, Polybius uses the word in both 
senses (see J. L. Strachan-Davidson, ed., Selections from 
Polybius [Oxford 1888] 11-12), and the two are explicitly distin- 
guished by Epictetus, in a non-technical context (2.6. 16-17). To 
move closer to home, we may observe that the word plainly has 
this sense at D.L. 7.121: when the Stoics said that the wise man 
will taste human flesh xarà zeoíoraoi , they did not just mean 
that he will do so under certain circumstances, but that he will 
do so when the situation becomes extremely difficult (**under 
the stress of circumstances," as Hicks's Loeb translation has 
it). 

Attention to this point of terminology allows us to understand 
something otherwise obscure, namely why it was that Cicero, 
when he wrote ad Att. 16.11, was so particularly anxious to see 
the section of Posidonius’ work /7eoi tot xa95xovrogz which 
was headed Iegi tot xata megiotaow xa0jxovroc , and why he 
singled out that section for mention to Átticus. He writes that he 
has finished his rendering into Latin of Panaetius' three books 
on rò xa059xov (the first two books of the De Officiis), and is 
DOW going on to treat the problem, which he says Panaetius had 
neglected, of those cases in which officium and utile appear at 
first sight to conflict. He must have hoped that the section of 
Posidonius’ work which he mentions would-be of some use to 
him, since it will have dealt with those difficult circumstances, 
7zteg.OtÓO&Lc, in which something is xa057xov which would not 
normally be so. Not that Posidonius will necessarily in that 
section have done what Cicero plans to do in De Off. 3, whichis 
to prove that apparent cases of conflict between officium and 
utile are unreal. But the section will have helped Cicero by 
discussing cases in which the pressure of difficult circumstances 
renders something an officium which would normally be the 
contrary (the case just mentioned, in which the wise man will 
taste human flesh, is a case in point), thus obviating some 
apparent cases of conflict. (The word zeoíovaotg is employed to 
label another set of difficult circumstances in ad Att. 4.8a.2.) 

Nebel was therefore correct (though he himself gave little 
argument for his claim) about the distinction between 
xa075gxovra vsu mwEegtotdocews and xaÜfcxovra xarà 
z£oíoraotv. But why did the Stoics draw this distinction in this 
way? Nebel refers us to a passage from Sextus Empiricus con- 
cerning the heretical Stoic Aristo of Chios (adv. Math. 11.64- 
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67-SVF I. 361) which uses the term zegiotaotc. Nebel believes 
that the Stoic distinction which he has explained was drawn in 
answer to an objection by Aristo which is reported in that 
passage. In fact, however, the distinction would provide no 
answer at all, and furthermore we shall see that Aristo’s objec- 
tion was mounted against a Stoicism which already exploited 
the distinction, and that the objection was (as we can confirm 
independently) far more radical than it might otherwise appear. 

The first point to notice is that the passage from Sextus does 
not use zegiotacts in the sense of ''difficult circumstances.” 
Rather, it means here simply ‘‘circumstances.’’ Thus, consider 
the example of spelling in $67. There it is said that when we 
begin the name ‘‘Dion’’ with a delta, ‘‘Ion’’ with an iota, and 
"Orion" with an omega, we are adapting the letters ztoóc tac 
Óó.aqópoovc meototdoeic. Only the most halting speller could 
take the word zegiotóozig here to connote special difficulty of 
circumstances. Moreover the other two occurrences of the 
word in this passage are plainly on a par with this one. So if 
orthodox Stoics were influenced by ideas of Aristo on matters 
related to this word, there is no evidence of it in this passage. 

Was there some influence nevertheless? Nebel’s suggestion 
(followed by W. Wiersma, ''Té4og und Ka@#xov in der alten 
Stoa," Mnemosyne 3.5 (1937) 219-28, esp. 220-21), is that in 
response to a Stoic belief that it was always xaxov to preserve 
one's health, for example, Aristo objected that sometimes it 
might not be, as when self-imposed disability might enable one 
to escape execution (ib., $66). The Stoic reaction, Nebel sup- 
poses, was to admit the point by drawing the contrast between 
avev 7zteg.OTáGEQgG and xata zteoíavaotv , and to agree that many 
of what they had previously taken to be unqualifiedly and 
universally xa05xovra were after all merely xa@7xovta Gvev 
AZEQLOTÓÁOEQgG. 

But this could scarcely have seemed to be an effective or even 
relevant response to Aristo. He, as we know from Seneca's Ep. 
Mor. 94.1-17 (SVF 1.358, 359), rejected every philosophical 
praeceptum of conduct, and believed that all that one needed 
was a knowledge of what the good and the bad are in order to act 
correctly in any particular situation (see also Sext. adv. Math. 
7.12-SVF 1.356). There would obviously be no way of disarm- 
ing, refuting, or responding to this claim by saying simply that 
some precepts hold in the absence of special circumstances, 
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since nothing allows us to believe that Aristo would have been 
any more satisfied with such qualified precepts, or that or- 
thodox Stoics would have expected him to be. Moreover the 
point is clinched when we recall that, as we have seen, the 
Stoics continued to believe in dei xa0rjxovra. But if they were 
going to retain this notion in the face of Aristo's views, there 
was obviously no point in the move which Nebel attributes to 
them concerning zegiotdoetc. 

The picture is much clearer if instead we take Aristo to be 
opposing a Stoic theory which was already willing to concede 
that many xaĝńxovra were so only qualifiedly and in the ab- 
sence of especially difficult circumstances, and to be saying that 
even this position was too rigid. Aristo is then saying, just as adv. 
Math. 11.63 has him say, that no general type of thing or action 
Is preferable by nature (púoe:), and that only by considering the 
particular surrounding circumstances can one tell what to do. It 
is in part for this reason that any sort of general praecepta are 
useless. (For this interpretation of Aristo, see J. Moreau, '' Aris- 
ton et le Stoicisme," Revue des Etudes Anciennes 50 [1948] 
27-48, esp. 44-46; and Rist, 74-78, who is right to remark, p. 75, 
n. 5, that there is ''no need" to see Stoic talk ofzteoiováotig asa 
response to Aristo, but does not develop the point.) Aristo is 
opposing a Stoic view which says that, e.g., even if there are 
special circumstances in which preserving one's health is not 
xa0fxov, there is nevertheless a certain general presumption 
that itis, as can be seen from the fact that nature has implanted 
in us a general impulse (6gu77) in that direction (see Wiersma, 
221, and Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 1069e-f-SVF 111.491), which 
can, however, be overridden in special cases (sometimes, it 
would seem, by Aóyoc: D.L. 7.86, teyvitns yao odtos (i.e., ó 
Adyos) Entyivetat thc Óourjc). Aristo, to the contrary, is denying 
that we can gain from the observation of nature any general rule 
on which we may rely (Sextus, $67: v roig uetaéd agetig xai 
xaxíac zoáyuaotv OV quauxi tig yivetat Etéowy nag’ Eteoa 
ZQÓXQLOLG , XAT ztegíaraotv ÔÈ udAAov), and it is for this reason 
that he adopts his notorious dictum that aside from seeking 
aoetyH, the wise man will do quodcumque in mentem incideret, 
or quodcumque tamquam occurreret (Cic. De Fin. 4.43=SVF 
1.369; cf. cc. 47, 69-70, 79). 

As Moreau has observed (ibid.), Aristo's view is accordingly 
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not a view under which it does not matter what one does, nor is 
the label ddtagooia entirely appropriate to describe his position 
(cf. ibid., p. 46, n. 1). What are indifferent, for Aristo, are types 
of things or actions, in the sense that you can never lay down a 
general specification of a type of action or thing with the knowl- 
edge that all of the instances of that type are to be preferred or 
approved of. Aristo does believe, however, that in particular 
cases it does matter what you do. (The following question about 
his view, however, remains unanswered by the evidence which 
we possess. Did he believe that a// that matters on the particular 
occasion is that the action, e.g., have been done out of a virtu- 
ous state of soul? Or did he believe that on the particular 
occasion there is a somehow objective fact of the preferability of 
a certain course of action, about which—even though it cannot 
be subsumed under a rule or general specification—the man of 
virtue judges correctly? Chrysippus appears to have pressed 
such questions against him, to judge by Plutarch, De Comm. 
Not. 1071f-1072a-SVF III.26.) Nonetheless, his doctrine is too 
radical for the Stoics to have regarded the notion of zegiotaotc 
as providing the basis of a response to it, and there is no 
probability in the contention that they did so. 


I 


According to standard Stoic doctrine, the sage is adzaQ7c. 
Commmon misconceptions notwithstanding, however, the idea 
of the early Stoics was not that the sage should be entirely 
without what we might ordinarily call emotion or feeling. 
Rather, he would be without emotions which are irrational, or 
disturbances of the soul (see e.g. R. P. Haynes, ‘The Theory of 
Pleasure of the Old Stoa,” AJP 83 [1962] 412-19, esp. 416). 
Corresponding to certain z:á07 of the fool, there would be three 
evitadetat, as the Stoics called them, which the sage could have 
without detriment to his status as sage. They are yao (corre- 
sponding to 7óov5), evAdBera (to góflog), and BovdAnoic (to 
emtOvuia); see D.L. 7.115 and Andronicus Megi nabr, pt. I, c. 
6 (=SVF IIL 431, 432). The psychology behind this distinction 
between zó05 and evxdGerar is difficult, and I shall say little 
about it. Also difficult is the Stoic use of terminology, which is 
confusing. For although the distinction had been drawn 
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between 7d6n and £9zá0s1a:, the word àzá60si0 was neverthe- 
less often used to describe the sage's state of mind, and the word 
evaadera tended to fall into neglect. Thus, the reader of such 
later Stoic writers as Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius (neither of 
whom appears to use the word—the indices to the latter of Stich 
and Schenkl notwithstanding) could be forgiven for thinking 
that the sage was being depicted as without any feeling at all 
(though occasionally the correct idea comes through, as at M.A. 
1.9.3, dua uiv àxa0£orarov eivai Gua dé quiAootoopyótatov). 

Why all of this contusion and lack of precision? In part, it is 
caused by what seems to many a natural way of interpreting 
Stoic doctrine as a whole. Details aside, the early Stoics cer- 
tainly did advocate that a person in some sense ''accept"' the 
workings of nature's plan (see e.g. Cleanthes ap. Epict. Ench. 
53=SVF L.527). The idea was evidently not that one resign 
oneself to inactivity and simply watch the plan unfold (see esp. 
H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung der griechischen 
Philosophen [Jena and Leipzig 1904] esp. 202-3). But it is very 
easy for people to confuse the Stoic attitude with such quietistic 
resignation, and to think, furthermore, that resignation requires 
an absence of emotion. So it is easy for àzó0eia in the sweeping 
sense to seem to be a part of Stoic doctrine. 

But this fact only makes the lack of terminological clarity all 
the more striking. Given this possibility of misunderstanding, 
and given that the sage 1s in fact not supposed to be without 
feeling, why did the Stoics use the terms adzd@era and àzta675c to 
express their point at all? The early Stoics, after all, were known 
for their terminological resourcefulness—indeed, even 
profligacy—and so we need an explanation for the apparent 
slovenliness in the present instance. 

The first fact to notice is that evzda@era and its cognates would 
not perform the necessary task, and that therefore it is not 
surprising that they did not drive àvrá0eia and its cognates from 
the field. One vital fact is that the adjective e0zta07;cz could not 
supplant aza67c. For the natural and commonest meaning of 
evradns is not anything like "experiencing mild and rational 
emotions." Rather, as LSJ records, it is ‘‘easily prone to 
zó05," which is precisely the opposite of what the Stoics 
wanted to convey. Moreover ev:rá0eia itself is neither a natural 
substitute for àz:á0eta , nor do even the Stoics themselves use it 
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as such. The word appears very infrequently in records of 
earlier Stoicism (the relevant section of Stobaeus’ Eclogae, for 
example—pp. 57-116 Wachsmuth—does not employ it at all), 
and never as the name of the general psychological state of the 
sage, but rather of the kind of feeling which he is permitted to 
have (SVF III.43], 432, cited supra). That is, the state of the 
sage is not said to be ev;ráOe:a ; rather, certain feelings which he 
may experience as part of that state are described as evdderat 
(SVF III.431 and Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 449a=SVF III.439, 
though the occurrence in SVF III.432 is arguably an exception 
to this last point). In addition, the morphological connection of 
evradeta with the adjective eùzaĝńç can scarcely have encour- 
aged the Stoics to use the former to describe an ideal psycholog- 
ical condition. (Perhaps this is what was in the mind of Pohlenz 
at Die Stoa, 4th ed., vol. II [Góttingen 1972] 83, when he 
described evad@eiai as a contradictio in adjecto, though why he 
is sure that Chrysippus did not use the word is left unclear by 
what he says.) 

But if this apparently natural substitute for the term àz:óé0eia 
turns out not to be so natural after all, we should nevertheless be 
reluctant to believe that dwd@e1a was used by the terminologi- 
cally meticulous Stoics without any attempt to guard against its 
misleading connotations. And in fact there was such an attempt. 

The sage differs from other men in having a grasp of the total 
plan and organization of the universe which enables him to 
comprehend its perfection, and to see everything in it as part of 
the plan. It is for this reason that he can in some sense accept 
whatever occurs. All of his reactions to external events are 
therefore appropriate, given the plan of things as he perceives it, 
and he is unafflicted by any 2d@o0c¢, in the sense of a óou 
zÀAcováGovoa xai àzsi07c và aigotbyti Adyw 7) xívgoug wuytüj 
«üAoyog^ ragà qóociv (Stob. Ecl. 2.88.8-10, part of SVF 
111.378). His reactions being in this sense in accord" with the 
world (cf. the classic Stoic formulation of the véAoc, 
óuoAoyovuévosc tH pice: tv, D.L. 7.87), nothing which hap- 
pens can be said to force itself upon him, or to run counter to his 
will. The idea is expressed in Cleanthes’ lines, cited supra from 
Epict. Ench. 53 (and in Seneca's paraphrase in Ep. Mor. 107.10, 
ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt—the sage being volens 
while the fool is nolens), and is even more explicit elsewhere. 
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Stobaeus attributes to Zeno the idea that the sage is a/jttnto0¢ 
...xal axatayéviotcs, for which reason he ovte dvayxdlerat 
0416 tivog ... ovte xwmddvetat ... ote Bidlerat ... obte 
deomdCetat (99.19-22). The sage is accordingly éAevOeooc 
(101.18) and the only person who is liber (Cic. Ac. 2.1362 SVF 
111.599) and nec dominationi cuiusqum parens nec oboediens 
cupiditati, recte invictus, cuius etiamsi corpus constringatur, 
animo tamen vincula inici nulla possint (De Fin. 3.75=SVF 
I1I.591). As this last passage indicates, the freedom is in part 
freedom from ráðn; for, reports Stobaeus, z&v ydo záOog 
Biaotixdyv (89.6, in SVE 111.389), That Chrysippus made the 
connection between freedom from x07 and accord with nature 
is clear from Epict. Diss. 1.iv.29 (SVF IIL.144), . . . xai yvóon 
Oc <adnOn> te xai oóuqová oti tH qos. rà naĝ ue 
ZOLOUVTO. 

What this view requires is that the sage be a@za@7co in the 
particular sense of lacking any feelings which are forced upon 
him from outside or by outside events, which thwart his will as 
governed by his understanding of q$oic, and which can be said 
to be restrictive of his freedom as the Stoics conceive it. One 
might say that nothing, so to speak, simply happens to him, or 
that he undergoes anything in which he is not a willing actor or 
participant. The words aza@y¢ and àztá0eia are of course ap- 
propriate means of expressing this idea. But what is necessary, 
as we saw, is a way of distinguishing the sense of àáza65nc 
involved here from the sense which would misleadingly suggest 
the lack on the sage's part of any feeling at all. 

The Stoics provided such a way, by giving zdoyewv and 
ztáOoc a technical sense which is stricter than the ordinary one. 
This information is supplied to us by Simplicius, in his commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Categories. Simplicius there attempts to 
defend Aristotle both against opponents who say that because 
7toteiv and ztáoysew are in a certain way correlates of each other, 
they should both fall under the category of ztoóc tı (309.29-310.7 
Kalbfleisch), and against opponents who say on roughly the 
same grounds that roty and záoyew should form a single 
category rather than the two which Aristotle makes of them 
(310ff.). Simplicius’ reply, in a nutshell, is that Aristotle has in 
mind notions of xa@aod zoinots and xa@aod zetouw (310.22, 23, 
e.g.) which are not in the relevant way correlates of each other, 
and which are therefore immune to the opponents' objections. 
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The details of Simplicius’ argument are unimportant here. What 
is germane is rather the fact that he contrasts these notions of 
xabaoad zoígoig; and xa0agà zeicwg; with notions which he 
identifies as Stoic, which link zoveiv and adoyeuv strictly to each 
other. He characterizes the Stoic notions of ztocetv and ztáoyeuw 
respectively as td... Gvtitattémevov zoóg TO NÁOYEL 
(313.22-23) and tò ztpóc tò moLody (26). The same account of the 
Stoic notions is also given at 310.13-30, and indirectly at 
333.27-334.3 (=SVF II.185). 

The Stoics associated these sorts of zovetv and ztáoyeiw re- 
spectively with the terms óg0óv and tatiov, as we learn from 
Simplicius himself (310.14, 18, 313.23, 26, 333.28) and also from 
Diocles Magnes ap. D.L. 7.64. (It seems clear that the Stoics 
applied these terms both to xatnyoenuata, as in D.L. 7.84, and 
to éveoynjuata, as ibid. and at Simpl. 333.28; if Simpl. 333.27- 
334.3 is a reflection of Stoic views, as it appears to be, then the 
Stoics recognized that verbal forms could be misleading, in that 
an óg0óv xatnydenua could sometimes express an évéoynua 
which is óztrtov and vice versa.) That these ideas go back to the 
early Stoa is quite certain because of the attribution to Chrysip- 
pus of a work Hegoi olov xai vatiwv (D.L. 7.191, SVF II.13). 

The picture is complete. In saying that the sage was dza67c, 
the Stoics were saying that he lacked zá05 in the sense de- 
scribed two paragraphs back. That is, the sage has no feelings, 
or the like, which are in any sense imposed or forced on him by 
an external agent or force. Rather, what goes on in his soul is 
thought of as the result of his own agency, as somehow depend- 
ing upon him, and as arising from his own understanding and 
acceptance of the nature of things (here, of course, the Stoics 
are faced with the difficulties and objections arising out of their 
ideas about fate). (Cf., in this connection, the view of Marcus 
Aurelius that external events can affect one only if one in some 
sense allows them to do so: e.g., 5.19, 2.11, 8.16.) The early 
Stoics had formulated a technical notion of zéoyet to fit this 
doctrine, and a notion of add@era based upon it. It was only 
later that the doctrine became unclear. 


NicHOLAS P. WHITE 
THE UNIVERSITY or MICHIGAN 
AND THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 


PHILIPPSON’S ‘BASILICA’ 
AND DIOGENES’ STOA 


(DIOGENES OF OENOANDA, FR. 51) 


In 1931 a major basilica was constructed in the Lycian 
mountain city of Oenoanda. The material out of which it was 
constructed was a small and fragmentary block of limestone 
(H.0.405 m; W.0.76 m; D.0.46 m) now known as Diogenes of 
Oenoanda, fr. 51 (Chilton). It was found by Heberdey and 
Kalinka in a foundation course North of what the French had 
called ‘‘the Great Wall." The stone was rediscovered by 
Martin Ferguson Smith in 1972, and it is now sure that the first 
line of its first column will never yield more than six letters: 
BAXIAI.! These are the materials out of which Philippson 
erected his basilica. So scant is the information to be re- 
covered from this column that in his 1907 edition of the frag- 
ments of Diogenes cf Oenoanda, William did not even print 
the text in a column (fr. 65). 

It was not until Philippson published his article on Diogenes 
of Oenoanda in Supplementband V to Pauly-Wissowa that an 
attempt was made to deal with the text of column I, although 
quite a stir had been created by the ‘‘discovery’’ of Lucretius 
in col. II (lines 8-9).? Philippson's discovery of a basilica in 
Oenoanda as the building which housed Diogenes' stoa has 
had a longer life than Heberdey and Kalinka's wonderful dis- 
covery of Lucretius in Oenoanda, but it too is one of the phan- 
toms this philosophe:'s stone has produced. 

It was the product of somewhat less conviction than the 
alchemy that made the Karos of column II into Lucretius 
(‘womit wohl nur der Epikureer T. Lucretius Carus gemeint 
sein kann"), for Philippson, who was an expert in Epicurean 
prose composition, was cautious about his restorations to 


! BCH 21 (1897) 372-72. The foundation is probably that which defines 
the "Esplanade" to the East; it runs through Areas IM, IN, and KN of the 
Oenoanda Survey (cf. the plan published by Alan Hall, ‘‘The Oenoanda Sur- 
vey” 1974—76," in Anatouan Studies 26 [1976] opposite 192). New measure- 
ments for this stone are given by Smith in Thirteen New Fragments of 
Diogenes of Oenoanda (Vienna 1974) 28 and a photograph in Table 5. 

? The enthusiastic identification of tod Oavuaoíov Kdgov with Lucretius 
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what he took to be the beginning of the Physics Treatise: ''col. 
I stelle ich versuchsweise so her’’:? 
Col. I &v tfj] pacik- 

xfj votyov tol] uacav 

Èv Õ ov zou] oet yeyoa- 

q0a. tò BiBA] tov... 
This is the text printed by Grilli in 1960 (Diogenis Oenoandensis 
Fragmenta, no. 83) and Chilton in 1967 (Diogenis Oenoandensis 
Fragmenta, no. 51). Despite his evident misgivings about 
Philippson’s restorations, Chilton translates: ... (have pre- 
pared a wall in the basilica on which you will have the treatise 
written . . .).* Philippson's hypothesis and tentative text have 
two consequences which would be remarkable if they were 
taken sériously: the first bears on the location of Diogenes’ 
stoa; the second on the character of the Physics Treatise— 
a treatise Philippson thought was introduced by this letter 
Diogenes wrote to friends whose care had helped the philoso- 
pher recover from some illness and to whom he wished good 
health in his turn @oowo6e ztáAtw, col. III. 8). This is an odd 
beginning for a Physics Treatise, especially when contrasted 
with the title which announces the Ethics Treatise (fr. 23). As 
for the position of Diogenes' stoa, Chilton is oddly attracted by 
the notion that this stoa ‘‘flanked a basilica," 5 but he (rightly) 
attributes this fragment to Diogenes' epistolary and not to the 
Physics Treatise. Grilli took the ‘‘book’’ to refer to Diogenes’ 
Treatise on Old Age. He seems to have been more taken than 
was Philippson himself by the restoration of BaotAtx7 in line 1, 
although he thought that the basilica was Diogenes' stoa itself 
and not a larger building one of whose inner walls was covered 
by Diogenes’ philosophical inscription. 


(cf. BCH 21 (1897) 442-43) was soberly shown to be impossible by Kórte in 
RhMus. 53 (1898) 160-65. 

3 RE Supplementband V (1931) col. 157. Philippson's hypothesis is that 
Diogenes wrote to Menneas to ask him to have his Physics Treatise inscribed 
on the wall of the basilica—''zu der die Halle gehört haben müsste.” 

* Diogenes of Oenoanda, The Fragments (Oxford 1971) 19. 

5 In his Introduction see (note 4 above) xxi. The suggestion Chilton attrib- 
utes to Philippson and which he considers ‘‘not inherently unlikely” does not 
square with his translation of Philippson's text (‘‘have prepared a wall in the 
basilica'') nor with Philippson's suggestion (see the language quoted in note 3). 

6 Diogenis Oenoandensis Fragmenta (Milan 1960) 110: Baoux9: eadem est 
de qua fr. 2, col. V, 12 (rod tatty). 
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The architectural problems of placing Diogenes’ stoa in a 
basilica are insurmountable. In describing buildings the sub- 
stantive Baotdixn (otod), can, of course, refer to a stoa.” But 
Diogenes speaks of himself as making use of a stoa and not a 
basilica when he speaks of his design of making public and per- 
manent his own presentation of the help (fo 8075uaxa) to be got- 
ten from the gospel according to Epicurus (‘‘by making use of 
this colonnade"—r7/ otod tatty xatayonodpuevoc, fr. 2 col. 
V. 12), and in Greek there exists no reference to a stoa existing 
within a basilica, although a basilica can be described as a 
**stoa."'8 

The problem of discovering a reference to a ‘‘basilica’’ in 
Diogenes fr. 51 is architectural only in part; it also has its bear- 
ing on the distinctive dialect of Epicurean philosophy. Of the 
fair number of Greek words which can be made out of basili-, 
one is of great interest as a possible description of the core 
doctrines of Epicurean ethical philosophy. This is Baotdixdy, 
the name for various remedies or ''sovereigns.'' It is used by 
Galen to describe a remedy known as the ý reroagóouaxogc. In 
treating ear aches caused by inflammation, Galen prescribes as 
the most effective means of relief a mixture of oil of spikenard 
and a small quantity of Baouxóv—uerà Doayvrátov DaoctAuo0 
xaAovuévov QaguGxov- NMoCGayooEvEtTaL GE TOVTO xai 
tetoagpdouaxorv.? This is the alternative to Philippson's 
‘basilica’. But what Diogenes put upon the wall of his stoa 
was not a compound of wax, suet, resin, and pitch (as we know 
the ingredients of the revrgagáguaxov from an illustration 
in Chrysippus),!? but a compound of four “‘sovereign’’ or 
"master'' remedies known to Epicureans as ý rtergagáouaxoc. 
This compound was made up of the first four of Epicurus' 
Ktvotat Adgat, and it was something the Epicurean kept con- 
stantly before his mind’s eye as a remedy to any threats to 


7 As it does in Strabo 5.3.8; on the entire question of the relation of the 
stoa and basilica, cf. J. J. Coulton, The Architectural Development of the 
Greek Stoa (Oxford 1976) 180-83, and 2, n. 3. 

$ Cf. Coulton (note 7 above) 181, n. 8. There is an instance, from Delos (and 
ca. 110 B.C.) of the portico of a colonnaded court described as a stoa, ID 1774. 

? Opera (ed. Kuhn, 1826) 12.601; cf. the plaster described as a basilikon 
13.184; and an eye salve 12.782. Puschmann gathers other references in his 
Alexander of Tralles, Opera I (1878) 484, n. 1. 

t0 In Von Arnim, SVF II p. 154, 2-5. 
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his peace of mind. We know of this striking Epicurean meta- 
phor only from a fragment of Philodemus’ treatise Against the 
Sophists (a conjectural but likely title);!! the transfer of the 
term tetoagdeuaxov from a medicine to the group of four 
sovereign doctrines which the Epicurean could wear as a kind 
of amulet against the maladies of the soul comes as no surprise 
for the student of the philosopher who began his letters not 
with the word yaigery but úyraíveiv. Diogenes ended the letter 
preserved in fr. 51 with a wish for the health of his attentive 
friends—éopoco0& záAw. He placed the retoagdouaxos or 
paowuAxóv he speaks of in this letter on the frieze of Epicurus’ 
Kto.at Aó&čaı which stretched beneath and supported the 
columns of his Ethical Treatise,!? and it fits well and securely 
into the wall of a stoa which offered to those who stopped to 
read its message the remedies which bring salvation (rà r59c 


cotyoíac [páoua] xa).? 


DisxiN CLAY 
Tug Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


!! ed. F. Sbordone, Philodemi adversus (Sophistas) (Naples 1947) 86-87 = 
Pap. Herc. 1005 col. IV. 

12 KA I comes beneath fr. 24, at the beginning of the Ethics Treatise; then 
KA II comes under fr. 25; KA III under fr. 28; and KA IV under fr. 38. 

13 The restoration of fr. 2, col. V1.1 belongs to Gomperz, and the medical 
term seems to fit perfectly into the introduction to the works inscribed on the 
wall (or walls) of Diogenes' stoa, especially in view of the language in which 
he describes man's spiritual condition as a kind of plague (fr. 2, col. IV. 3-13, 
and evidently at the very beginning of the exordium; cf. óc mgoeina in line 4). 
And it seems perfectly in keeping with the language of Epicurus himself, for 
which see the elegant formulation of Festugiére, Epicure et ses dieux? (Paris. 
1968) 56, n. 7. 
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GEOFFREY STEPHEN Kirk. Homer and the Oral Tradition. Cambridge 
and New York, Cambridge University Press, 1976. Pp. viii + 222. 
Price not set. 


Despite its title, ‘Homer: the Meaning of an Oral Tradition," the 
first chapter of the book deals less with the nature of the oral tradition 
and more with its impact. Kirk quite correctly points out that ‘‘The 
real Achaean princes lie almost entirely beyond our reach’ and 
that ''The heroic attitudes had been made larger than life, and gradually 
they were tempered by subtleties and contradictions that in any 
other kind of epic tradition would not have been stated or even ob- 
served” (14). But I dare say that he would agree that our efforts to 
recover the faces of the originals have not been entirely fruitless. The 
complexities which successive generations of oral poets have piled 
upon the faces of Agamemnon, Achilles and Odysseus resemble rela- 
tively transparent masks which can be removed. The real problem is 
that the face beneath the mask may be that of a hero whose soul was 
not as free of complexity as we might like to imagine. Be that as it 
may, Kirk is certainly right when he observes that the blend of mag- 
nificence and fallibility "makes the characters of Homer less 
stereotyped and ultimately much more interesting than those of the 
Teutonic or even the Nordic heroic epics (which embody other Heroic 
Ages), and renders the Greek poems more than a massive reiteration 
of the glories of manliness in war or the satisfaction of overcoming 
danger to regain hearth and home’’ (14). On the important question of 
the similes Kirk ‘‘conjectures’’ that the less heroic ones were woven 
into the fabric of the Homeric epic roughly in the eighth century when 
life by implication was less heroic and the people less likely to take 
offense at the introduction of the uninspiring realities of day to day life 
into the grand poetry of the past (8). But, as Kirk himself shows, there 
are times when attacking wasps provoked by children serve the pur- 
pose of the poet better than charging lions and wild boars (7). Surely 
the Homeric heroes, whose wealth consisted mainly of cattle, were 
sufficiently close to real life not to allow the simile of flies cluster- 
ing round the milk pail to spoil their appetite. It is entirely possible 
that many of the less noble similes are of greater antiquity than the 
elevated ones. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to determine how dark the ‘‘Dark Age" 
following the destruction of the great centers of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion was. Kirk argues that after the initial shock life went on in ways 
which permitted both transmission of inherited heroic poetry and cre- 
ation of a new one. He cannot be far from truth when he maintains 
that oral poetry does not necessarily need developed urban surround- 
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ings or the courts of powerful kings. He even argues that ‘adverse 
conditions, after a period in which the heroic virtues of pride, courage 
and success have predominated, are often favorable to heroic poetry" 
(35) and that, much like folk poetry, heroic poetry could flourish in 
those parts of the Greek countryside to which the Achaean Hellenes 
sought refuge from the savagery of their Doric kinsmen. Few will take 
issue with him for considering the Homeric poems as poor sources for 
information for the economic administration of Mycenaean palaces—I 
am using the term economic in its more etymological connotations— 
but as richer depositories of knowledge for the history of late Bronze 
Age warfare. Not as few, however, will agree with his view that 
heroic poetry is not developed concurrently with the heroic society 
which it mirrors but in a subsequent period of decline (45) and that 
"the idea of a Heroic Age may be to an important extent a ‘literary’ 
crystallization rather than a direct and lifelike reflection of an actual 
historical period" (46). Equal uncertainty hovers above statements 
such as ''The singers of the Homeric tradition had very little concep- 
tion of the realities of life in an Achaean town or palace, in terms at 
least of its administration, economic structure, religious practices or 
social hierarchy"' (46), or that what the singers concentrated on pre- 
serving was ''the comforting memory of successful and glorious an- 
cestors and their last great national exploit around the walls of Troy" 
(ibid.). True, Achilles in the Fiad and Odysseus in the Odyssey pre- 
sent us with two alternatives of the heroic ideal or, much more likely, 
with two diachronically contrasting views of that same ideal. We may 
indeed not be dealing with two sides of the same coin but with two 
different coins. In both epics we see clearly the bedrock of the old 
Mycenaean heroic tradition as well as the alluvial deposits of streams 
from subsequent cultures. But where is the evidence for decay and 
wistful nostalgia? And should we blame the Homeric singers for not 
transmitting to us such details as were irrelevant to those whose pri- 
mary concern was the KAéa àvógov? Further, there is little reason to 
believe that heroic poetry usually flourishes when the societies which 
foster the heroic ideals decline. Many of the poems of the Elder Edda 
antedate the year 1,000 and they certainly were not composed in an 
age of decline. The equally powerful and far more elaborate skaldic 
poetry reached its heyday in the tenth and eleventh centuries when 
Nordic heroic ideals were hardly in decline. The fact that the monu- 
mental Njál's Saga was indeed written in an age of trouble and decline 
(1,280 according to Einar Ólafur Sveinsson) need not confound us. It 
is not after all heroic oral poetry, but a historical novel whose author 
must have drawn extensively on heroic oral poetry antedating the 
writing of this saga by two or three hundred years. And to come a bit 
closer to things Greek, it is an incontrovertible fact that the splendid 
klephtic ballads were composed when the klephtic ideals of Aefevriá 
were a way of life on the mountains of Greece and the kelphts them- 
selves living warriors and not piously venerated or glorified ghosts. 
Kirk calls his fourth chapter, ''The Oral and Literary Epic,” the 
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core of his book. Through careful and penetrating analysis and com- 
parison of passages from Homer, Vergil and Milton he shows that, 
despite all that has been said about oral poetics, Homer’s poetics 
may be oral but in no way naive or primitive or indeed innocent of the 
complexities which we find in what Brooks Otis implies by the ex- 
pression ‘Civilized Poetry’ in the subtitle of his well-known book. 
Kirk does not underestimate the importance of formular oral composi- 
tion but he mercifully lays to rest the fallacy that Homer imitated 
reality with brutal directness. The key message of this important chap- 
ter is that in the case of Homer the intelligent critic will ultimately try 
to come to terms not simply or not-only with oral and literary poetics 
but with Homeric poetics. 

Quite correctly, I think, Kirk argues that parallels between Homer 
and the South-Slavic singers must be drawn with great caution: ‘These 
men are not the equivalent of the Homeric aoidoi, because the 
aoidos is a creative singer and these men are non-creative producers” 
(125). In his scheme the South-Slavic singers are closer to the rhap- 
sodes of the post-Homeric tradition. In other words, the Homeric 
stage of the Greek oral tradition and the South-Slavic stage revealed 
by the researches of Pzrry and Lord are not analogous or strictly 
speaking comparable. Yet the absolute certainty with which he rejects 
Lord's and Dow's thesis that the Homeric epics could have been 
transmitted in the form in which we know them only if written down 
as soon as they were composed approaches orthodoxy of the kind 
which the evidence we have can neither prove nor disprove. 

Under the chapter '' Homer's '7/iad' and ours" Kirk in a style more 
appropriate to oral debate tries to shatter Adam Parry's argument that 
our version of the Ziad is identical with that composed by Homer. 
Kirk is not unreasonably partial to his own more moderate view that 
in the couple of generations or so which elapsed between the oral 
genesis of the poem and its appearance in written form some changes 
were introduced in the course of oral transmission. In his treatment of 
"Verse Structure and Sentence Structure’ (ch. 7) Kirk proposes to 
examine the nature of enjambment and cumulation through a detailed 
classification and tabulation of these phenomena in the sixteenth book 
of the Iliad. Such essentially rhetorical devices are bound to be sig- 
nificant but in ways that defy truly scientific classification. What we 
have is the written text and no matter how conscious of ''orality'" we 
have become we are hopelessly literary and literate. We cannot even 
be sure that Homer thought of a line the way we do. But let us be fair 
to the modern critic. Even if Homer employed these devices at some 
level below the conscious, this in itself does not render them meaning- 
less or ultimately impervious to inquiry. The problem, as Kirk wisely 
admits, is that such complex processes need a finer critical apparatus 
than we have been able to apply to them so far; therefore, the danger of 
fatuous reasoning and downright tautology is ever present. 

By now most scholars would agree that the composition of oral 
poetry is oral and creative strictu sensu only in its archetypal stage 
and that there are subsequent stages in which the art is practiced with 
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less integrity. Kirk disagrees with Notopoulos who took the rather 
extreme view that heavily formulaic poetry is necessarily oral and 
demands closer scrutiny of formular economy, semantic felicity, for- 
mular variation and prosodic orchestration. Despite some comments 
on the Homeric Hymns which might require further discussion and his 
choice of the Batrachomyomachia as his piece d'occasion—a com- 
position which everyone takes for what it is—Kirk's caveat must be 
given the attention it deserves. The last chapter, ‘The Search for the 
Real Homer,” adds nothing new to what has been said in the preced- 
ing eight chapters and it does not really come to grips with the implica- 
tions raised by the title. 

This is a good book but useful only to those who have not read the 
two almost identical twins which have preceded its birth. With the 
exception of the fourth chapter, the substance of the book can be 
easily found in the Songs of Homer and in Homer and the Epic (com- 
pare, for example, ch. 5 with p. 83ff. in the Songs of Homer and with 
p. I9ff. in Homer and the Epic). In short, to borrow one of the au- 
thor's concepts about oral composition and apply it to his own highly 
polished and literate one, Homer and the Oral Tradition cannot be 
sald to belong to Kirk's creative stage but to the reproductive and 
rhapsodic one. 


APOSTOLOS N. ATHANASSAKIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
SANTA BARBARA 


CanRoLL Mouton. Similes in the Homeric Poems. Göttingen, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977. Pp. 163. DM 28. (Hypomnemata, 
Heft 49) 


As Moulton's title might suggest, he is not concerned with ‘‘the’’ 
similes in Homer, but only with some similes. He is not particularly 
concerned with the qualities of individual similes, but with groups of 
two or more which he analyzes together. Sometimes the members of 
these groups are only a few lines apart, sometimes they are widely 
separated. He deals first with the relevant similes of the Fiad in three 
chapters: ''Simile Sequences"; ''Similes and Narrative Structure"; 
“Similes and Characterization." The Odyssey is then given two chap- 
ters:''Similes and Narrative Themes"; ‘The Singer and the Hero.” 

Moulton’s ‘‘objective is to demonstrate how similes in Homer are 
related to the poems’ narrative design, characterization, and themes. 
Sometimes, these relationships involve intricate and sophisticated 
patterns which extend over considerable portions of the epics” (15). 
He is certain that the patterns are not accidental, but he prefers not to 
decide the question of whether they are the result of *‘conscious de- 
liberation” or '*unconscious intuitions.” Leaving this question open 
is, of course, very convenient for the critic. I should suspect, how- 
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ever, that the way one answers this question is closely connected with 
the degree of sophistication one finds in the poet. Moreover, while M. 
states early on that he will not commit himself on this question, he 
sometimes comes close to suggesting that the artistry that he finds in 
Homer was deliberately put there. For instance, on page 49, he main- 
tains that some of his series of similes show *'clear internal progres- 
sions'' and that these ‘‘progressions . . . argue for a carefully control- 
led, sustained compositional technique . . . . " And on page 88 he tells 
us that *'sequences of similes are organized over extended narrative 
units in the Ziad,” and ''the ordering of imagery is matched by the 
careful organization 0? detail in the narrative itself." Sustained or- 
ganization and integration such as this seems to me to go beyond what 
one might expect from *'unconscious intuitions.” 

Also, in his attempted demonstration of extensive sophisticated 
patterns, M. neglects entirely, like many other modern discoverers of 
hitherto unnoticed Homeric artistry, the important question of how 
the poems were presented to their first audiences. The modern schol- 
ar, with a printed text which he has pored over many times will be 
much more likely to see patterns than an audience hearing the poems, 
possibly only once, and possibly in a performance extending over 
many days. Whether Homer wrote the poems himself, or dictated 
them to a scribe, or had no connection with writing, the poems were 
almost certainly heard rather than read, and this method of presenta- 
tion would have greatly affected the audience's perception of patterns 
extending over large portions of a long poem and, I should guess, 
would have greatly affected the kind of patterns the poet consciously 
or intuitively put there. 

In general, when M. is dealing with similes that are close together, 
he can be quite persuasive. The two simile pairs with which he begins, 
for example, the comparison of Hector to wind in Iliad 11. 297-98 and 
304-309, and the comparison of Sarpedon to a lion in Iliad 12.292-93 
and 299-303, in both examples the second simile expanding the first, 
fit his analysis as ''asscciative composition” admirably. But when he 
proceeds to longer series and similes widely separated from one 
another, he usually becomes much less convincing. 

It is not surprising in a book of this sort that there are occasional 
instances of over-interpretation. In Miad 22.317-20, for example, 
Homer compares to the evening star the gleam of the lance that Achil- 
Jes brandishes, ‘‘with evil thoughts for Hector.’’ For M. this compari- 
son ‘‘seems to suggest'' that ‘as Hector meets his death with diginity 
.. . SO will Achilles’ rage, through that death, begin to be spent.” And 
in his treatment of the similes in the Odyssey, he deals well with the 
ship imagery in 9.321-24 and 382-88, but I think he will lose at least 
part of his audience when, after adding the blacksmith simile of 
9.391-94, he goes on to speak of ''the contrast in these passages be- 
tween the 'technical' imagery, with its overtones of craftsmanship and 
civilization, and Polyphemos' cannibal savagery," and tells us that 
“all three images contribute to the notion that Odysseus’ victory over 
the monster is a paradigm for the triumph of civilized man over the 
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wild” (123). Indeed. much of M.'s analysis of the Odyssey similes in 
the section called * Thematic Allusion"' is rich in fantasy. On the other 
hand, M. is quite good in discussing the differences between the /liad 
and the Odyssey. What he means when he says that the simile in [liad 
23.222-28 is “irrevocable” (106), I do not know. 

It has become customary for searchers after intricate artistry or 
profound depths in Homer to assail those who do not see these qual- 
ities by roundly declaring that such obtuse readers find Homer 
"primitive" and ‘‘simple,’’ both these words being used in a strongly 
pejorative sense. (See M. on page 16.) I am not sure that anyone now 
believes that Homer is primitive or simple, except, perhaps, in the 
sense that one might believe that a building like the Parthenon is 
primitive or simple in comparison with a building like the cathedral at 
Chartres. 

This is another book on Homer of a type that has become quite 
common in this country during the last decade or two: a great deal of 
ingenuity will be employed in discovering beauties that had not previ- 
ously been noticed. Many of these beauties will be of a sort that many 
modern American critics believe are essential to a great poet. M.'s 
book shows the virtues and defects of the type. He is full of praise for 
the fine things that he finds in Homer, and it is unlikely that all the 
excellencies he describes are the product of his own imagination. But 
I should expect many of his readers, as they read his pages, will often 
find themselves '*somewhat costive of belief." His aim, however, is 
laudable, and laudable too is his fairly consistent avoidance of the 
Etruscan style of much modern American critical prose. It is inevit- 
able that many of the things he says have been said before, but he does 
organize the similes in a novel way, and he has some good new points 
to make. It is especially welcome to have a book full of admiration for 
the Iliad similes to counterbalance Lee's insensitive denigration of 
them in his monograph of 1964. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Wo LF-LUDER LIEBERMANN. Studien zu Senecas Tragódien. Meisen- 
heim am Glan, Verlag Anton Hain, 1974. Pp. viii + 264. DM 75. 
(Beiträge zur klassischen Philologie, Heft 39) 

KoNRAD HELDMANN. Untersuchungen zu den Tragódien Senecas. 
Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 1974. Pp. viii + 194. DM 36. 
(Hermes-Einzelschriften, Heft 31) 


To understand Seneca Tragicus we must establish how he reworked 
his exemplaria graeca. We also require precise studies of his use of 
Vergil, Ovid, Horace and Catullus. Most of all we need intelligent 
learned commentaries. M. M. Stáhli-Peter, Die Arie des Hippolytus: 
Kommentar zur Eingangsmonodie in der Phaedra des Seneca (Diss. 
Zürich 1974), and now R. J. Tarrant Agamemnon (Cambridge 1976) 
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remain splendid examples of what can be gained from detailed exe- 
gesis of Seneca’s text. Or we should try to see Seneca’s tragedies as 
elusive political documents—what I have called ‘Seneca as Svejk.' 
What we do not need are expensive Studien or Untersuchungen that 
either advertise a highly personal reaction to Seneca or move antique 
tesserae about to provide a new pattern of the familiar. 

Liebermann in his 1968 Heidelberg dissertation succeeds in doing 
both. What can we expect from a critic who at the start (4-5) argues 
that Seneca's tragedies are not serious (tragedies of pretend: vorgeb- 
liche Tragódien) because ''Es ist nie so gemeint, wie es gesagt wird." 
Next Seneca's tragedies are not tragedies because they lack 
‘“Ernsthaftigkeit.’’ Ther: ‘‘we can feel sympathy with no one of Sene- 
ca's characters” (5). That is we cannot feel sympathy with victims. 
Liebermann wants something between Birt's Neropádagogik and 
Herzog's ars gratia artis, not unwisely. But his aim is vague: ''Den 
Stil als 'innere Form' zu bestimmen, ist Ziel dieser Arbeit.'' (12) Then 
(14-84) a study of messenger speeches, which L. considers Fremdkór- 
per intruding from epic, especially Hipp. 989ff. and Oed. 915ff. Long 
discussion yields little both new and true. I doubt that Seneca, unlike 
Euripides, writes for the brain and not the eye (22). Nor can I agree 
that Euripidean messengers are more anonymous than Senecan ones, 
although Funktionstrager (228) is a useful term for Senecan choreuts. 
It is nothing new that Seneca describes the monster at greater length 
than Euripides (39), although the brief discussion of sources (n. 84) is 
useful. At n. 104 recall that the parodos of E. Phaethon is the source 
of Sen. HF 125ff. I do not see that the brief Phaethon comparison 
proves (43): “Der strahlende Hippolytus ist . . . ein zweiter Sohn des 
Lichtes.” There are provocative, though often fanciful, remarks on 
similes and tropes (85-142). The general interpretations of Med. and 
Ag. that end the book are disappointing. Ag. is treated conventional- 
ly. The importance of Cassandra is underplayed. The relevance of the 
herald's speech to the action is missed. To say of Clytaemnestra ‘‘Sie 
ist prinzipiell frei” is a serious misunderstanding. The lack of an index 
locorum Annaeanorum restricts the usefulness of this book. 

K. Heldmann is half the price and twice the value. His is a Freiburg 
dissertation written under Büchner in 1971/72. He takes little notice 
of non-German scholarship. His use of Greek sources is limited. À 
symptom is the remarkable admission (viii n.2) that fragmentary 
Greek tragedies will not be considered. Hence (16 n. 34) Ag. 1ff. is 
attributed to E. Hec. 1ff. and not S. Polyxena frag. 523P (see GRBS 
7 [1966] 43-44). I say nothing of the sources of Thyestes nor of E. 
Phaethon. Surely the Agamemnon prologue is a Senecan creation, 
derived from his Thyestes prologue: see CP 71 (1976) 28-30. It is of far. 
less importance to the subsequent action than the Thyestes prologue. 
The oddity of Iuno in HF is rightly stressed and the lengthy discus- 
sion deserves attention. H. correctly detects Vergilian and Ovidian 
influences (21ff.). He is right, too, against Frenzel that Iuno in HF is 
not to be compared with Aphrodite in E. Hipp. I am not sure that 
Friedrich was wrong to call the prologue *'ein spáteres Parergon"' 
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(Untersuchungen, 55). Phoenissae proves that Seneca wrote pro- 
logue (would it have been the Ghost of Laios?) and lvrics last. I think 
the wrath of Hera overemphasized. 

At p. 56 H. does not understand that the prologue of E. Hec. imi- 
tates that of S. Polyxena. I do not see it a problem whether Cassandra 
or Clytemnaestra has ‘‘die Hauptrolle bei Seneca." The most casual 
comparison with Aeschylus shows that Cassandra has. H.'s inclina- 
tion to study type scenes is excellent. He chooses prologues (62ff.), 
second act entrance monologues (90ff.), and domina-nutrix scenes 
(108ff.). One learns how Seneca composed. Greater familiarity with 
the Greek originals would have led H. to see that the Senecan nutrix 
in eliciting character from the protagonist assumes much of the func- 
tion of the Greek coryphaios and removes the artificiality of extended 
soliloquy. Generally individual interpretations are neither profound 
nor original. Much could be done (109-11) with Thyestes 204b-335. 
Nothing is. At pp. 111ff. there is discussion of Ag. 125-309, vitiated 
by failure to notice (117) Croisille's brilliant insight at Latomus 23 
(1964) 464-72 that at 239ff. to test Aegisthus, Clytemnaestra is feign- 
ing reluctance. The book ends with an essay (164-77) on Medea's love 
and vengeance in Euripides, Ovid, and Seneca and a last general one 
on ‘‘Unvermeidbare Tragik oder lehrhafte Absicht?" , whatever pre- 
cisely that means. 

I doubt that this book will considerably influence subsequent schol- 
arship. I am not convinced that it deserved publication. The author is 
honest and industrious. He should have done more justice to Greek 
sources. He is neither bold nor incisive. There is nothing on the 
political aspect of the tragedies. I do not understand the Wilamowitz 
reference at 37 n. 87. l 


WILLIAM M. CALDER HI 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mocens Herman Hansen. Apagoge, Endeixis and Ephegesis against 
Kakourgoi, Atimoi and Pheugontes: A Study in the Athenian 
Administration of Justice in the Fourth Century B.C. Odense, 
Odense University Press, 1976. Pp. 171. Dan. kr. 60.00. (Odense 
University Classical Studies, 3} 


The process of Athenian criminal law is a subject as complex and 
forbidding as the title of this book, and what we know of the process 
is largely a synthesis of scattered references from orators of the late- 
fifth and fourth centuries. Hansen has examined these sources as the 
basis for what he claims with some justification is the first complete 
study of procedures of arrest and denunciation since Lipsius’ Das 
attische Recht (1905—15). (But **Harrison only reproduces what 
Lipsius wrote on these subjects’’ [9] is an overstatement.). The 
monograph, an English revision of H's Copenhagen dissertation 
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(Odense 1973), is as Cetailed as it 1s timely, its 171 pages being more 
than five-fold any earlier treatment of the subject. 

H. begins the first chapter (9-35), a discussion of the three 
procedures of the title, by rejecting the traditional view that arrest by 
magistrates followed endeixis and asserting that arrest was optional 
and determined either by the type of charge, or more likely, by the 
initiative of the prosecutor. The argument becomes speculative with 
“If the authority to decide whether the accused should be imprisoned 
or not rested with the prosecutor, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
was also the prosecutor who carried out the arrest^' (13-14), and falls 
into ignoratio elenchi when the evidence cited (14-17) says much of 
the relation of apagóge and endeixis, but nothing of who carried out 
the arrest in endeixis. Plausible at best, H's proposition soon appears 
as fact and the grounds for another important assumption: ‘‘As it has 
been proved that the responsibility for arresting the accused both in 
endeixis and apagoge lay with the prosecutors, we may assume that 
the sources when speaking of apagoge carried out by the magistrates 
are giving examples of ephegesis.’’ (24-25) If this arrest by magis- 
trates is a variant of apagog? stemming from the prosecutor's 
inability to conduct the arrest (26-28), it seems at least confusing to 
speak of apagóge as a distinct technical term for arrest by the 
prosecutor. 

In chapter 2 (36-53) H's attempt to identify a technical kakourgos as 
a criminal described "both as a kakourgos and as liable to apagoge 
and endeixis’’ (38) gets faint support from the citation of Dem. 22. 
26-28 where dzaye is linked to xaxo?9yoc but, along with ephegesis, 
graphe and arbitration, as one of a number of ways to bring the 
criminal to justice. Despite some weak argumentation, H. sensibly 
concludes that no definitive list of kakourgoi can be drawn up, that 
certain offenses, especially those against property, were specified 
more than others, but that there was not a reliance on legal precedent, 
and that what offenses might be prosecuted by apagoóge kakourgou 
varied considerably. 

Since the last lengthy treatment of classical atimia was contained in 
Kahrstedt’s Studien (Stuttgart 1934—36), students of Athenian law 
will appreciate H’s having devoted a great part of his third chapter 
(55-98) to the fine poin:s of this penalty before going on to its relation 
to apagógé, etc. His idea that in addition to a loss of civil rights the 
atimos suffered dishonor and danger from loss of the privilege of legal 
redress by personal suit explains much better than proverbial 
Athenian love of politics and fellowship why many atimoi preferred 
exile to life in Athens. Less likely is the notion that exclusion from the 
Agora and sanctuaries was identical with total atimia (62); an atimos 
could take no part in the Assembly and it is doubtful that in the fourth 
century the term "Agora" ' included the Pnyx. That all courts were in 
the Agora is also a misconception, one which results in H's taking the 
appearances of atimoi in court as exceptions to the enforcement of 
the prohibition. H.- enumerates and classifies the offenses punished 
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with atimia and shows conclusively that it was a penalty for offenses 
committed in the role of citizen, not of private individual. 

The fourth chapter (99-112), on the application of said procedures 
to homicide, is in part a reaction to views of D. M. MacDowell, 
Athenian Homicide Law (Manchester 1953), especially 13-20, 94-96 
and 135-37. It is doubtful that H. will convert many to the position 
that apagogé phonou was not introduced till sometime between 400 
and 352 B.C., and that previous cases of arrest for homicide were 
apagoógai kakourgin. Of six passages cited as proof (104), 1) pleads 
that apagoge kakourgou against a homicide is improper, 6) mentions 
phoneis among those arrested for kakourgemata but is confused and 
inconclusive, and the rest wili persuade only those who believe with 
H. that ep’ autophlioroói (a broader term than in flagrante delicto) 
pertained only to Ka&ourgia. In an appendix to the chapter, H's 
argument for graph@ phonou depends on his interpretation of Dem. 
54.18 which speaks of public prosecution of wounding as a deterrent 
to fights leading to murder. H. concludes that roatua £x zoovoíag in 
this passage means ''attempted murder" (110), but it must mean 
something like ‘malicious assault," which does not in itself, or even 
in conjunction with '"'fights leading to murder," imply attempted 
murder. 

The first part of chapter 5 (113-21) on the development of Athenian 
law is unsatisfactory, not in H's rejection of detailed reconstructions 
of law and process in the archaic period, but in his extreme 
alternative that ''the administration of justice was almost unchanged 
from Drakon to Demosthenes" (113). If nothing else, there is a strong 
body of testimony that in 494 B.C. Solon replaced a Drakontian code, 
excepting homicide law, and effectively lessened the severity of laws 
and penaities. In the second half of the chapter, H's outline of the 
archaic character of criminal process in the fourth century is 
convincing as far as it goes but would be better without the *'straw 
man` claim that these views are more pessimistic than those of other 
scholars. The previously rebutted views of development of law in the 
archaic period are not necessarily at odds with H's synopsis here. 
The reviewer finds no scholar who would quibble with this synopsis, 
nor does H. mention any by name. 

One of the most valuable contributions of the book is chapter 6 
(122-43), a catalogue of 33 known examples of apagdg@, endeixis 
and epliegesis. Although some of the examples are by H's admission 
only probable or possible and consequently some of the conclusions 
drawn from them are speculative, this catalogue in company with the 
general index and indexes of sources and names will make a useful 
compendium for future students of these procedures. Finally, the 
work has an appendix (144-52) on the authenticity of Dem. 25. 

In addition to the problems of argumentation illustrated thus far, 
the volume has a fair number of specific but sometimes crucial misin- 
terpretations and overstatements: e.g.: Restoration in the Coinage 
Decree of azayéo@w (17, n. 3) instead of the editors’ àztoygagéo0o is 
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not plausible without compensating change in the lacuna, for the 
number of letters per line is confirmed in two fragments (See ATL, 
D14, III. 21 & P1. vi). Lysias 13.78 describes an attempted lynching, 
not technical apagoge, and ayovovw is not equivalent to dztáyovotv 
(39, n. 19). In most of the sources cited (46, n. 36) Ayaraí are not 
called xaxotoyo:. The description of Ruschenbusch's second form of 
atimia (65, n. 33) is incomplete. Dem. 23 does not give the purpose 
of apagoógé phonon (100), but a condition under which it could be 
employed. It is doubtful that Kephisios would not have been able to 
pay the 1000 drachma fine for failure to get one-fifth of the votes 
(130), for Kallias had already indemnified him in that amount (And. 1. 
121). The accusations of Lysias do not substantiate Andokides' 
confession of asebeia (129-30, nn. 15-17). Andokides might well have 
described a law from a wall of contiguous slabs in the Stoa Basileios 
as being "from the stele’ (129-30, n. 25). Note 4 and MacDowell, 
p. 204-5 do not show zhat Andokides' trial ‘‘must be dated 400° (129- 
30, n. 39). The dating of the action of Isok. 17.42-43 on pp. 132-33, 
n. 6 is discrepant from that on p.32. 

In his preface H. thanks a number of persons for help with this 
English edition of Apagoge. They should have done better by him. 
That the work is rarely easy to read is the result usually of difficult 
subject matter but sometimes of poor spelling, printing, terminology, 
style, and the lack of a standard editorial format in the Odense series. 
Moderately good proofreading and an editorial policy would have 
prevented such faults as transposition of the author's own initials 
(154) or the appearance of two sets of notes 6 and 7 on the same page 
(96). 

Despite these problems, which unfortunately command a dispro- 
portionate share of a short review, readers will appreciate the 
author's energy and learning in an area where the evidence is often 
sparse and unclear, they will applaud his decision to reexamine from 
the beginning procedures which have become to some degree matters 
of unquestioned tradition, and though they will not find all his 
arguments convincing. they will find them incentives to the formation 
or reconsideration of their own ideas on the subjects. In his rationale 
for this volume, H. recognized that there is no such thing as the 
definitive work on a subject. So scholars should approach Apagoge, 
especially because of its mixed quality, with a critica] attitude and 
with all of the sources at hand, allowing it none of that ipse dixit 
character of which H. intended to exorcise its predecessors. 


GERALD V. LALONDE 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 
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ROLAND ETIENNE AND DENIS KNOEPFLER. Hyettos de Béotie et la 
chronologie des archontes fédéraux entre 250 et 171 avant J.-C., 
avec un appendice par Jonn Fossey. Athènes, Ecole Francaise 
d'Athènes, 1976. Pp. xii + 408. (Bulletin de Correspondence Hel- 
énique. Supplément 3) 


The authors of this fairly long monograph pose (p. 211) the question 
whether it is possible '*à faire revivre une cité grecque oubliée de |’ His- 
toire.'' The limits of traditional evidence for the history of Hyettos are 
apparent to anyone looking at the index of inscriptions and testimonia 
(Appendix II, 379-81). The major attraction to Hyettos has always 
been a stretch of the wall of the Acropolis on which was inscribed a 
series of the annual catalogues of recruits for the army of the Boeotian 
League. The ultimate scope of their investigations was in no way 
apparent to Messrs. Etienne and Knoepfler the cold damp February 
day in 1972 when they first visited the site to examine the letter forms 
of these catalogues. The need for the reedition of the texts and 
adequate drawings and photographs of the inscribed wall eventually 
led Knoepfler to study these inscriptions and Etienne to reexamine 
the chronology of the archons of the Boeotian League in the light of 
the new data from the revised texts and the three newly discovered 
texts. Eventually a careful survey and mapping of the acropolis (45- 
65, with copious plans, sketches and photographs) was added; an 
attempt was made to locate the major burial ground (113-42), the 
lower city (143-51), the agora (151-76) and the sanctuaries of Herakles 
and Asklepios (176-88); geographical and topographical analyses were 
applied to a crucial passage of Pausanias in an attempt to determine the 
location of the neighboring cities of Olmones, Kyrtones, Korseia and 
Boumeliteia (19-44) and were used to suggest limits for the territory of 
Hyettos, to seek the sources of its wealth and to estimate the limits of 
its population (189-210). Even a coinage was sought to be associated 
with the city (218-26, 383-90), and although no positive evidence for 
the association could be adduced, serious doubts about the traditional 
attribution to Haliartos were raised. 

From the detailed analysis of the meagre data a picture of the size 
and nature of the city and a sketchy outline of its history were able to 
be drawn. The historical conclusions usually emerge as the authors’ 
account of the city is Juxtaposed with the known or conjectured ac- 
count of the history of Boeotia and the Boeotian League. In many 
instances the conclusions are negative, and, because of the tenuous 
nature of much of the evidence, many of the conclusions will not be 
readily accepted. The authors present among others arguments that 
Hyettos was not settled before Archaic times; that it remained a sig- 
nificant city for some twelve centuries; that from early times it was 
prosperous, and that the prosperity was based on mining iron; that 
the city, despite Pausanias' testimony, was not a dependency of Or- 
chomenos; that Hyettos formed one-third of a district in the Boeotian 
League, while Orchomenos was a district and two-thirds; that the 
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Boeotian League was not reformed after the dissolution of 171 B.C., 
and that Hyettos took the Roman side in 86 B.C., and as a result 
maintained status and prosperity through the first century. Certain 
conclusions bear upon the evidence itself—e.g. the dependability of 
Pausanias, who seems never to have visited the site, and the relative 
value for epigraphical purposes of certain technical criteria of dialect 
and orthography. 

As one might expect in such a broadly ranging study the quality of 
investigation varies. Knoepfler, who seems to have done most of the 
investigation of the city itself, has a tendency to overstatement; in one 
instance he is carried away by an argument which becomes circular— 
this when he uses incription no. 2] (182-88) to associate the cult of 
Herakles with that of Asklepios. The association of Herakles with 
magnetic lodestones is ingenious and may be correct (although his 
cults are generally widespread), but the arguments which follow this 
are not convincing; the possibility of finding the cult at a source of 
magnetized iron or in connection with a gymnasium seem not to have 
been considered. 

The most soundly based portions of the book would appear to be 
the two investigations from which it grew. Etienne’s careful analysis 
of the capabilities and limitations of his evidence (269-84) for the 
chronology of the archons of the Boeotian league, especially that on 
the use of prosopographical evidence, inspire confidence in his 
chronological table (350) with its elaborate system of symbols. 
Equally commendable is his personal consultation of much of the 
epigraphical documentation found elsewhere. Knoepfler’s corrected 
readings of the catalogues of recruits with the detatled dialectical, 
orthographical and prosopographical commentaries are the best evi- 
dence of the worthiness of his undertaking. To see names which are 
not known at all elsewhere replaced by names which are attested in 
Hyettian or Boeotian prosopography or to see in a single catalogue 
three sons of the same father resolved into two individuals each with 
different patronymics inspires confidence. In most cases new texts 
are not supplied, but only lists of corrected readings; but each inscrip- 
tion 1s described and reproduced photographically. The photographs, 
although good, often reveal little detail because of problems of lighting 
or surface-dressing of tne stone, or because of reproduction on too 
small a scale (e.g. fig. 40). In many instances sketches or photographs 
of squeezes might also have been included. Epigraphical commen- 
taries also might have been provided more consistently. The topo- 
graphical study of the areas below the acropolis would have benefitted 
from additional illustration—particularly from an adequate map or 
plan. 

The authors have fulfilled their dual goals. The detailed studies of 
the texts and of Boeotian chronology are valuable contributions. The 
scope of the research, extended along the lines characteristic of 
French historiographic traditions of recent years, points up the value 
of comprehensive studies of a single site. Boeotia, like most other 
parts of Greece, is not well documented by traditional historical evi- 
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dence; will future investigations of its history depend on a collection 
of studies of this sort? What will be the implication for Greek History 
in general of such an approach extended to other regions? One is led 
even to wonder whether the study of Attic history could not profit 
from additional investigations of individual demes. The authors have 
made valuable contributions as well to our knowledge of the topog- 
raphy, of the religious cults, and even to the linguistic and dialectical 
peculiarities of a city no longer forgotten. 


DANIEL J. GEAGAN 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 


SANDRO BoLpRINI, et al. Gli storiografi latini tramandati in frammenti. 
Atti Del Convegno dell'Università di Urbino (Urbino, 9—11 
Maggio 1974). A cura di Sandro Boldrini, Settimio Lanciotti, 
Cesare Questa, Renato Raffaelli. 


Even in an age of congresses on all kinds of topics, and of fervent 
interest in la littérature inconnue, this congress must be unparalleled. 
Its topic was, not the early annalists (an important and intelligible 
class), but lost Latin works of (in some sense) history. Livy (a ver- 
bose essay, 421-35, on his judgment of Cicero) and Sallust are includ- 
ed-——indeed, Sallust receives the greatest tribute: no fewer than seven 
papers. So is Augustus: a survey by I. Lana of his works cited by 
Suetonius (437-58). Tacitus is not-——presumably by accident. The 
papers, more than thirty of them, were read in two clear days, in two 
parallel sessions. This grim schedule no doubt has relieved the vol- 
ume of the trivial ‘‘discussion’’ that is the bane of published acta. But 
it was bound to produce uneven results. To start with the chamber of 
horrors. A. Ronconi (127-40) discusses the language of Claudius 
Quadrigarius as quoted by Gellius, without any real acquaintance 
with A. Lebek's Verba Prisca (1970: the work is twice cited, but 
largely ignored). S. D'Elia writes over 20 pages (459-81) on Marius 
Maximus without any awareness of recent work by R. Syme and the 
discussion it has provoked. (He believes the ‘‘authors’’ of the HA 
were “‘bureaucrats, perhaps even senators, but of a municipalized 
Rome.''*) The low point, probably, is E. Pianezzola (73-80), emending 
Cato's uolnus capiti nullum euenit (F 83: the story of the tribune 
Caedicius), which for some reason he fails to understand, to uolnus 
capitis ..., which he thinks means ‘‘a fatal wound." 

There is, typically of congresses, some work thrown together in an 
afternoon, e.g. seven unconnected notes by L. Alfonsi, on points 
ranging from Cato to a supposed history by Agricola (39-47). There is 
the long essay in unoriginal mediocrity, e.g. a potted survey by B. 
Gentili (13-38) of various forms of historiography from Fabius Pictor 
to the age of Cicero, or N. Marinone's discussion (493-527) of the text 
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of all 37 fragments of 17 Latin historians quoted by Macrobius, adding 
(as the author admits) nothing to our knowledge of the texts and com- 
ing to the unexciting conclusion that we cannot trust Macrobius to re- 
produce an author’s precise wording. There are two more contribu- 
tions (355-80) to the interminable literature on Sallust’s prooemia. 
There is also the purely fanciful, e.g. G. Pascucci’s analysis of the 
three (!) short fragments of Sulla’s autobiography that we know (283- 
96), discovering in them a writer ‘‘who holds himself in perfect 
balance between the archaizing tradition of the historiographic and 
annalistic genre and the progressive and innovative exigencies of a 
literary language in full process of development." I am afraid A. La 
Penna's contribution, though done with the skill and verve of the 
master (49-60), must also be assigned to this class. Out of Coelius 
Antipater's (presumed) excursus on veridical dreams, used by Cicero 
in the de divinatione, he conjures up a lost chapter of Kulturge- 
schichte: a philosophical conflict within the "dominant élite" be- 
tween an "illuminist'" wing and the rest, mirrored in a conflict be- 
tween ‘‘pragmatic”’ (i.e. Polybian) and "tragic" historiography, until 
Livy reconciles them! (He is well aware that the few facts we have do 
not all fit this picture: e.g. Sisenna cannot be assigned to either class.) 

La Penna must always be read. So must a few unpretentious, but 
real, contributions. There are some useful (though rather long) sur- 
veys: one on Augustus’ works known to Suetonius has been men- 
tioned. B. Riposati (319-29) collects editions of Varro's few historical 
fragments. E. Valgiglio, after proving at excessive length (245-56) that 
Sulla's autobiography was written in Latin (it has indeed been doubt- 
ed by some) and that we cannot be sure of its title, continues, far 
more usefully, to trace (256-81) every certain or possible use of that 
Work as a source by Plutarch: he finds it more or less certain in 192 
sections (more than half the work) of the Sulla and is willing to con- 
sider 44 more, in 33 of the Marius, and in 3 of the Lucullus; and he 
adds some comments on Plutarch's citation of sources. On a smaller 
scale, Scevola Mariotti presents an ingenious and admirable emenda- 
tion in Sallust, Hist. 3.82 (399-404), and Italo Mariotti (405-11) ex- 
plains two minor emendations printed in his edition of Sallust (Rome 
1972: Mithridates' letter, sections 15 and 16). F. Della Corte (483-91) 
repeats his plausible suggestion that Ausonius’ Caesares post Tran- 
quillum are based on Marius Maximus, largely because both stop with 
Elagabalus and omit Alexander. (Otherwise, of course, that minimal 
information could have come from anywhere.) 

Finally, three major contributions that must not be missed: they 
suffice to make these acta worth reviewing and consulting. D. Musti 
(297-318) presents a learned disquisition on Roma quadrata, ranging 
from Greek anti-Etruscan feeling to early Roman topography, and 
concluding that Varro distinguishes Roma quadrata (whatever he 
means by this) from the early city on the Palatine. G. Calboli, known 
for his work on rhetoric, in a massive study (including 344 pages of 
bibliography), discusses Sisenna's fragments dealing with the lex 
Varia (151-221). Some of his suggestions should not find much ac- 
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‘ceptance; e.g. his revival of the identification of Appian's Mummius 
(Achaicus) with Sisenna’s Memmius (F 44); or his hankering after re- 
taining the obviously corrupt tribunum plebis (to go with that same 
Memmius) against the old and obvious correction to tribuni plebis (to 
go with Gai Scriboni); or the adventurous attempt to make the (to us) 
anonymous F 45 apply to Curio (implausibly comparing Cic. Brut. 
305). But this is a major study of the surviving evidence of the great- 
est Republican historian on the events on which he was regarded as 
the chief authority. To conclude, perhaps the most important paper: 
P. Frassinetti (381-98) discusses events in Spain as recorded in 
Sallust, Hist. 2. Combining acute historical analysis with careful 
scrutiny of the Fleury MS as reconstructed by Bloch and Perl, he ar- 
rives at a significant reordering of the campaigns of 76 and 75, with 
greatly increased importance for 76. If he is right (and the case is well 
argued), much of the history of those years will have to be rewritten. 
One should not take leave of this volume without recording the sa- 
lute to the Congress by the Communist mayor of Urbino, who quotes 
another Communist (‘‘eroico militante") as writing: *'If the knowl- 
edge of the Latin language were to decay and perish among us, we 
should feel that the ideal thread that links us to the past was broken.” 


E. BADIAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PauL Monaux. Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen von Andronikos 
bis Alexander von Aphrodisias. I. Die Renaissance des Aris- 
totelismus im 1 Jh. v. Chr. Berlin 1973. Pp. xx + 535. DM 198. 
(Peripatoi; Bd. 5) 


In recent years much work has been done on the history of 
Platonism between Plato and Plotinus. The contemporary and, at least 
after Antiochus, related history of the Peripatos has received far less 
attention, though we are better informed about some of the individu- 
als involved. We have, of course, Wehrli's editions of the earlier 
Peripatetics, but very little has been done on the period between them 
and Alexander. Professor Moraux, director of the Aristoteles-Archiv, 
has spent the last fifteen years preparing a history of the school in this 
period. A program may be found in his lecture, '' Trois siècles d' Aris- 
totélisme grec” in D'Aristote à Bessarion (Québec City 1970) 17-40, 
and we now have the first volume of a projected triad. 

M. first considers the fate of Aristotle’s writings between Strato and 
the Ist century B.C., a question much discussed recently, not only for 
its own sake but also in relation to the influence of Aristotle on the 
post-Aristotelians, particularly the Stoics: surprisingly M., whose 
documentation is as full as is his always fair exposition of others' 
views, makes no mention of valuable and relevant work on the second 
of these topics by i.a. Edelstein, Furley, Long and Rist. The tradition 
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about the loss and reappearance of the treatises has come under heavy 
fire (cf. esp. H. B. Gottschalk, ‘‘The wills of the Peripatetic 
scholarchs," Hermes 100 [1972] 335-42): no one who has followed 
M.’s careful examination of the evidence should ever again think that 
the treatises were not available, at least in the major centers of scho- 
larship. He concludes that Andronicus’ role was not that of editor 
princeps, but rather reactivator of a school that had fallen into de- 
cline, and links his activities with those of Antiochus in the Academy. 
He argues convincingly that Andronicus did such reorganization of 
the corpus as he did at Athens rather than Rome, and that Tyrannion's 
importance was that of agent at Rome producing MS information 
when needed. What exactly the result of Andronicus' editorial work 
was M. does not in tke end determine. 

One of the problems in discovering what Andronicus did is that 
much of the information about the arrangement of Aristotle's works, 
and the views held on the order in which to read them, is transmitted 
by commentators who were Neoplatonists. Duering therefore con- 
cluded that most of this information relates to Neoplatonic school 
programs. Contra, M. argues that while the formulations may be 
Neoplatonic, the elements in them could well go back to Andronicus. 
This is obviously possible, but the fact that we can securely attribute 
to him no more than scattered parts of the course organization, means 
that we can say nothing significant, for there can hardly fail to be 
some correspondence between any two arrangements of an Aristotle 
course. 

Here we have one of the basic difficulties in M.’s task. Both the 
nature and quantity of the evidence is such that even the most 
thorough investigations enable us to make very few positive state- 
ments about what was, rather than what might have been, the case. 
This appears as soon as M. turns to Andronicus' work qua scholar. 
After more than 40 pages on this we cannot help wondering if the 
outcome is worthwhile. Thus M.'s discussion of the paraphrase of the 
Categories, important though it may be as the inauguration of that 
style of exposition, permits him to say little more than that An- 
dronicus appears to have treated the work critically, if not with the 
hostility of some later commentators like Lucius and Nicostratus, and 
to have made certain innovatory suggestions incompatible with Aris- 
totle's principles, such as that action and passion are actually oppo- 
sites. Here M. has done little more than identify insoluble problems 
and honestly show them to be such. That at least should prevent 
others from attempting the same task. 

Ancient exposition of Cat. 1s relatively well documented. We have 
nine commentaries some of which, especially Simplicius’, give us a 
great deal of information about earlier work. Yet Tis hard enougn. to 
assess Andronicus’ achievement in this field, and far ier whep'it 
comes to his other work. Hence the results of sections on Red ble 
work on division, on physics and psychology, and his treatm T5. Af de 
Interpretatione, which he thought spurious, are BERE Ef D/ycho- 
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logy M. can find only two references, to an attack on Xenocrates’ 
definition of the soul, and to an attempt to define pathe. The latter is 
not in the de An., and M.'s tentative proposal that Andronicus might 
have composed a commentary or paraphrase is no more than one 
could say in vacuo. In fact it seems unlikely, for very few commen- 
taries seem to have been written on de An. (cf. Hermes 102 [1974] 
540ff.). For the sake of completeness M. also inspects highly suspect 
reports crediting Andronicus with a paraphrase of EN and a Peri 
pathon, both rightly rejected. 

Next come Boethus of Sidon, not to be confused, as is some of the 
evidence, with his homonymous compatriot who was a Stoic, and 
Ariston. Most of the evidence about Boethus is again on opinions on 
the Car. In fact so much of this part of the book relates to that treatise, 
a function of Simplicius’ copious reporting, that it could almost be 
described as a history of the interpretation of that work. Boethus 
appears as a defender of orthodoxy against the more enterprising, or 
divergent, views of Andronicus. M. shows that he refuted some objec- 
tions to Aristotle which reappear later, notably in Plotinus 6.1-3. He 
defended the unity of pros ti against Stoic fragmentation, and the 
maintenance of potein/paschein and stasis/kinesis as separate 
categories. Here, incidentally, M. misinterprets Plotinus' simple ob- 
jection that rest is merely absence of motion. Sections on An. Pr. and 
the Physics add little: in fact all three references to Boethus’ views on 
points that arise in the Physics could well come from some other work 
altogether. M.'s alternatives of P/iys. commentary or independent 
work on physics are too limited. More important is the treatment of 
reports on Boethus' views on soul from Simplicius and Eusebius, who 
quotes Porphyry's Peri psychés pros Boéthon. These are usually 
taken as directed against the Peripatetic, as therefore is Porphyry's 
book, but M. argues convincingly that the target is the other Boethus, 
and that such anti-Peripatetic material as appears in the Porphyry 
fragments is there because he is out to refute all non-Platonic views. 
M. could have pointed out that this is typical Neoplatonic procedure, 
as shown by Plotinus 4.7. But the case is probably clinched by the 
fragments' concern with Stoic theology and the differences between 
the survival of the souls of individuals and the world. The Peripatetic 
Boethus' views on the soul are thus unknown. 

M. continues to deal with what he calls the ‘‘inner opposition” of 
Boethus' rough contemporary Xenarchus (the treatment corresponds 
fairly closely to his RE article (ser.2.9 [1967]). Xenarchus is portrayed 
as an anti-Aristotle Peripatetic. Here we have another problem of 
method, always more important in proportion to the paucity of evi- 
dence. Most of that on Xenarchus pertains to his rejection of aither as 
a fifth element. M. infers that he was only a Peripatetic in so far as 
Aristotle's ideas were at the center of his activity, rather than doc- 
trines to be followed. Yet, as we can see from the far better 
documented history of Platonism, or even Alexander himself, opposi- 
tion on one or more specific points does not entail general disagree- 
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ment. M. himself seems to have this in mind when he points out that 
where Proclus cites Xenarchus’ use of Platonic statements about the 
heavenly bodies, he may be omitting views less helpful to himself. 

The next Part, 4, is the least satisfactory. It deals with Staseas, on 
whom M. admits the evidence is hopelessly inadequate, and Cratip- 
pus, on whom there is hardly enough to justify the space M. gives 
him. He appears in Cicero’s de Divinatione as the representative of a 
view that ‘‘natural’’ prophecy is an activity of the rational soul detach- 
ing itself from the body in sleep, which could be a syncretistic com- 
promise, but also reminds one of the exoteric Aristotle (de Phil. fr. 12 
Ross). M.’s argument that his views were close to Dicaearchus' is 
unconvincing: since the latter held that soul was a by-product of the 
body's constitution, he could hardly have thought that it detached 
itself in the Platonic fashion apparently envisaged by Cratippus. This 
chapter also discusses whether de Div. 1 should be split between 
Posidonius and Cratippus on Reinhardt’s lines. M.'s ''no," which 
most would now accept, gives us no more than negative information 
about Cratippus. 

Nearly 200 pages are devoted to Arius Didymus, a function of his 
importance in the doxographic tradition. When the label was more 
freely distributed, he was generally called an eclectic: he should how- 
ever be classed as a Stoic. His importance here lies in the picture his 
Epitome of Aristotle's philosophy gives of the state of Peripatetic 
thought in the generation after Andronicus. His reports show a con- 
siderable influx of Stoic vocabulary and even concepts. That this was 
not, however, just a function of his own convictions is shown by the 
Stoic-colored material from Andronicus and Boethus given by As- 
pasius in Eth. Nic. One might add that this also happened to Platonism 
under Antiochus (cf. Cic. Ac. 2.43.132). One of the more controver- 
sial issues on which Arius provides evidence, and where this matter of 
coloration is important, is the origin of the oikeidsis doctrine. M. gives 
a long account of the discussion ot the claims of both Theophrastus 
and the Stoics, now widely agreed to have the stronger claim, possibly 
with Antiochus as intermediary: this M. accepts. Oddly he omits 
Witt's discussion (Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism 
[Cambridge 1937] 95ff.) which rules out Antiochus as the immediate 
source. He was presumably unable to take account of a paper by 
Pembroke (''Oikeiosis" in Problems in Stoicism ed. A. A. Long 
[London 1971] 115-49), who tries to show that the antecedents of the 
doctrine should be sought among the minor Socratics, while agreeing 
that its developed form is Stoic. In general M. shows that while the 
content of Arius' Epitome is basically Aristotelian, it is not straight 
Aristotle, but full of reformulations involving later terms and ideas, 
not always Stoic. Thus in politics we have ochlokrateia for the bad 
version of democracy, a term possibly coined by Polybius, who was 
also responsible for the interest in the ‘‘mixed constitution" (already 
in Dicaearchus fr. 71 W). For all the parallels with Pol. the ordering of 
the whole section is quite unlike Aristotle's. M. attributes this to use 
of a compilation, one or more. On the basis of the different textures 
and organizations of the epitome, varying from coherent exposition to 
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mere lists of definitions and divisions, M. argues that there cannot 
have been a single source. Here he is surely right against all those who 
have claimed one but, not surprisingly, failed to identify it. Part of 
M.'s case for 2nd-hand use of Aristotle is that definitions are wrongly 
attributed to him, and that his emphases are changed. The second 
argument is not cogent: later commentators on both Plato and Aristo- . 
tle, with the texts indubitably in front of them, produce similar distor- 

tions. M. concludes that Arius did not follow the lead of Andronicus 

and others in interpreting Aristotle from Aristotle. He thus stands 

outside the main tradition of interpretation, and in the end M. more or 

less admits that he does not really belong to his story. But the treat- 

ment is important notwithstanding, because Arius' position was so 

unclear. We now know where to put him—in the history of unsatisfac- 

tory doxography. 

The last section is on Nicolaus Damascenus, active under Augustus 
and better represented by his historical writings. The philosophical 
works are largely lost: there are very few references in the Alexan- 
drian commentators. M. does not discuss the reasons for this: it may be 
that Nicolaus was too orthodox to interest them. The available evi- ; 
dence suggests that he faithfully reproduced, sometimes in simplified 
form, Áristotle's own thought, with a few brief explanations and addi- 
tions from Theophrastus. His influence in the East was apparently 
greater. We have some fragments from his work On the Philosophy of 
Aristotle, in a heavily mutilated Syriac MS, probably itself derived 
from a defective original. There are others from a de Plantis, perhaps 
once part of the same work. Given the state of these texts M. despairs 
of doing more than listing the contents in so far as they can be deter- 
mined, following for the former the edition and commentary on Bks. 
1-5 by H. J. Drossaart Lulofs (Nicolaus Damascenus. On the 
Philosophy of Aristotle [Leiden 1965]), to which those interested 
should refer. Nicolaus differs from the rest of the Peripatetic tradition 
in that he did not comment on the Organon, put the Metaphysics after 
the Physics whereas others continued with the works now next in 
Bekker, and included the zoological works, otherwise largely ne- 
glected till the 12th century. But while these differences are interesting, 
Nicolaus hardly went beyond summary and so contributed little to the 
history of Aristotelianism. 

M. does not at this stage draw the threads together. He has de- 
ployed the tendencies in the earlier Peripatetics which still appear in 
various degrees in the work of the later Aristotelian commentators, 
supplemented if not overlaid by heavy doses of Neoplatonism from 
Porphyry onwards. M. has done about as much as 1s possible to 
reconstruct the tradition so far. Further, and for this he deserves high 
praise, he has provided enough documentation to enable others to 
arrive at reconstructions different in detail without having to do all the 
basic research again. We cannot but eagerly await the rest of the 
trilogy. It is a pity to close on a sour note, but this publisher must 
again be denounced for extortion. 


H. J. BLUMENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
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LAUGHTER, TEARS AND WISDOM IN HERODOTUS 


Writers often describe similar events in a similar way. In 
Herodotus' writing we find examples of such repetitions which 
form motifs in his narrative. These motifs occur in meaningful 
patterns and constitute one aspect of the unit of the historian's 
book.! An examination of three examples of the motif 'laugh- 
ter, tears and wisdom’ serves here as an introduction to this: 
aspect of Herodotus' style. In this motif two events charac- 
teristically occur: intense joy overcomes a character, but grief 
and regret suddenly intervene. 

In the first of the three examples, Xerxes views a regatta of 
his fleet at Abydos (7.44-47). The king preens himself on his 
wealth and power, but then he unexpectedly weeps. When his 
uncle, Artabanus, questions him, Xerxes says that he has sud- 
denly realized that in one hundred years none of his host will 
be alive. The second passage tells of the arrival of two messen- 
gers at Susa after the battle of Salamis (8.99). The first mes- 
senger reports that the King has conquered Athens, and the 
Persians rejoice at this news, but when a second messenger 
reaches the capital with the news of the Persian defeat, they 
cry out and rend their garments in sorrow. In the third example 
Herodotus describes a conversation at a dinner party of The- 
bans and Persians shortly before the battle of Plataea. Amid 


t R. Lattimore, “The Wise Adviser in Hdt.," CP 34 (1939) 24-35; H. Bi- 
schoff, "Der Warner bei Hdt.” (Diss. Marburg 1932); S. Flory, ‘‘The Archaic 
Smile of Hdt.” (Diss. Yale 1969). 
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" the gaiety of the after-dinner drinking, one of the Persians 
turns to Thersander, a Greek with whom he shares a couch, 
and, revealing that he has a premonition of disaster in the 
impending battle, the unnamed Persian weeps (9.16). 

The anecdotes share the following features: First, joy, laugh- 
ter and self-congratulation arise from gratification of the 
senses. Second, joy is only possible where the protagonists are 
ignorant of some truth. Third, regret and tears are in each case 
the result of reflection or understanding. Around these three 
basic elements cluster a number of other themes. For example, 
the shift from laughter to tears is always sudden and unex- 
pected. The protagonists, furthermore, are all Persians, whom 
Herodotus views with some compassion. And finally, in two of 
the anecdotes an interlocutor is present whose questioning of a 
weeping Persian elicits a pessimistic statement about the pain 
of human life.? 

In the Xerxes anecdote the joy upon which sorrow so sud- 
denly impinges is mindless and innocent. As Xerxes observes 
his army, he does not comport himself with the calm, profes- 
sional pride we might expect of a commander about to do 
battle with a vastly inferior force. Nor does he contemplate 
with sinister glee the suffering he will inflict upon the Greeks 
and the sweet revenge he will take for the Ionian revolt and his 
father's losses at Marathon. Looking neither forward nor back 
in time, he takes immediate, sensual delight in the spectacle : 
before him. In fact, since what Xerxes watches is not a martial 
display but a sailing race (GjuAAa), his childish, unthinking 
mood is appropriate to the occasion. Furthermore, the regatta 
takes place because Xerxes has had a sudden and childish 
yearning to see the size of his army and to see his ships in 
action: ‘‘He wished to see (ióéo0a:) his whole army ... He 
was seized by a desire (iuég6n) to see ((déo@az) a race of his 
ships” (7.44-45). But his joy turns to grief: év@atta ó Zée&n¢ 
EWUTOY EUAXAQLOE, META OE voto EddxoVGE (7.45). “O King," 


2 The historicity of all these anecdotes is in doubt, though of the Theban 
dinner party Hdt. says that Thersander himself was the informant. The de- 
scription in Polyb. (38.21.1 see A. E. Austin, Scipio Aemilianus (Oxford 1967] 
282-87) of Scipio’s tears at Carthage seems based on Hdt. 7.45ff. even though 
Polyb. himself was there, and it was he who asked the Roman general’s reason 
for weeping. If Polyb. had not read Hdt., Scipio had. 
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comments Artabanus, ‘‘how utterly different is what you do 
now from what you did a little while ago'' (7.46).? 

The Persians at Susa, like Xerxes, are only happy when they 
do not know or reflect upon the truth, for their rejoicing at the 
King's success is misplaced. Since the messengers must travel 
for many months from Athens to Susa, even at the very mo- 
ment of the Persians' happiness, the disaster at Salamis has 
already occurred.^ And finally, as in the case of Xerxes, it is 
the Persians' understanding of the truth which brings sadness. 

At the Theban dinner party joy does not turn into sorrow in 
exactly the same way, but there is still a striking juxtaposition. 
The poignant contrast here is between laughter in the 
background, where the company enjoys the feast, and sorrow 
in the foreground, where we see, in close-up as it were, the 
couch upon which Thersander and his Persian friend are reclin- 
ing. The theme of the interlocutor here echoes the pattern of 
the conversation between Xerxes and Artabanus and estab- 
lishes a sequence of tears—question—gnomic statement. The 
protagonist weeps in each case and must be questioned. 
**Should.you not tell Mardonius of these things?” (9.16.4) asks 
Thersander. Artabanus expresses a similar astonishment and 
curiosity: ‘‘How utterly different is what you are doing now 
. . ."' The response in either case is a pessimistic statement of 
the fragility and pain of human life. Xerxes convinces Ar- 
tabanus that ‘‘God gives us in our lives a taste of sweetness 
and then in this very gift (év avr@) proves jealous” (7.46.4). 
Then this unnamed Persian shares his fears with Thersander: 


3 The interlocutor is also part of the wise adviser motif, but in these cases it 
is not the interlocutor but Xerxes or the unnamed Persian who has the wise 
advice. In the larger pattern, however, Artabanus does turn out to be wise. 

5 Hdt. has earlier described (8.54) how Xerxes sent the first messenger to 
Artabanus to report his present success: tiv mageotady ogi eozonéígv. Two 
days later (we infer) Xerxes sends the second messenger to report the present 
calamity: 77v zageotaáv ogi ovugoony (8.98). Placed here (8.98), the famous 
digression on the speed and efficiency of the Persian messenger system makes 
clear that the time lapse between the arrival of the messengers will equal the 
brief interval between their departure. Hdt. elsewhere (5.52-54) stresses the 3- 
month journey from Susa to the sea. Cf. Aesch. Pers. where there is only one 
messenger, the bearer of ill tidings, and the chorus, gloomy even before the 
bad news arrives, correctly predicts that there will be wailing and rending of 
garments at Susa (120-25 cf. 532ff). 
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6eac¢ tottous tovc dawvuévous IIégoagc xai tov otgatov vÓv 
ELINOMEV ézti TH NOTAUD oroatozteócvóusevov; TOVTOV závtov 
Sweat Gdiyouv tivds yoóvov OÓiceA0Óóvtoc óAíyovc tivds toùç 
meovyevonévous (9.16.3). The scene and the words recall 
Xerxes’ more general and philosophical premonition: é07/16¢ 
yao ue Aoyioáuevov xatoixtigat OG Booy)og ein 6 mac 
avOoonvos Bios, si tovtwy ye éóvrov tocovtwv ovócig èc 
ExaTOOTOY toç negiéotar (7.46.2). 

But Xerxes’ hundred years has by the eve of the battle of 
Plataea shrunk to ''only a little time." And there is another and 
more complex gradation in the pathetic intensity of the two 
anecdotes. Xerxes only entertains his sad reflections for a 
moment: ' Agráflave , Biotic uév vvv àvOgotjígc zég, Eovons 
toiaótgc oinv meg od ĉiaigéa civa, mavodueba, ugóà xaxáv 
uguvóusOa yonota Éyovrec nenyuata Èv yegoí (7.47.1). Xerxes 
chooses the unexamined life, and so, at this early point in his 
march against Greece, he takes a wrong turning at one of life's 
crossroads. But while Xerxes quickly represses his misgivings, 
Thersander's interlocutor will go to face his own peril and his 
country's imminent defeat with full but helpless foreknowledge: 
Zelve, Ó tt Ogi yevéoGat x tov Geod, aunyavov anoteépat 
av@odaw ... éyGiatn è óÓDvg röv èv àv0gózoi avtn, 
NOLA Qoovéovra unótvóc xoatéety (9.16.4-5). For this 
Persian, and for all men, Herodotus here implies, to know is to 
weep. 

We can trace the reappearance of one or more of the themes 
established in these three ‘laughter, tears and wisdom’ anec- 
dotes in anecdotes which, at first glance, differ greatly. In the 
story of Croesus, for example, several of these themes appear. 
Croesus’ delight in his wealth (1.30) recalls Xerxes’ delight in 
his army, éven though Croesus does not lapse immediately into 
grief. And Croesus insists that Solon actually see his treasures, 
just as Xerxes must see for himself the size of his army—no 
abstract tally of numbers would suffice. This need actually to 
touch or measure with the eye reveals a similar weakness of 
intellect in Croesus and Xerxes. Croesus especially dem- 
onstrates this deficiency because he is unable to recognize in 
Solon's celebration of Tellus of Athens a symbolic and omi- 
nous application to his own case.* Moreover, the scene of 


5 See H.-P. Stahl, ‘‘Learning Through Suffering?" YCS 24 (1975) 1-36. 
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Croesus on the pyre (1.86) uses both the interlocutor theme 
and a modification of the ‘tears’ element. Croesus cries out 
“Solon!” three times, and Cyrus, who does not understand this 
cry of grief and regret, asks Croesus to explain. Croesus’ con- 
sequent restatement of Solon’s warning about the uncertainty of 
life (1.86.5) follows the tears—question—gnome sequence. 

Another and more complex example of an anecdote parallel 
to the ‘laughter, tears and wisdom’ motif is the story of the 
tears of Psammenitus. Psammenitus is a conquered Egyptian 
king, whose forbearance from weeping Cambyses tests by 
parading in front of him the members of his family now 
doomed to execution. Psammenitus maintains his composure 
until he catches sight, not of a member of his family, but of an 
old boon companion now a penniless beggar. Cambyses, puz- 
zled, asks why he weeps only for this man unrelated to him by 
blood or marriage. Psammenitus replies that the evils befallen 
his family are too great for weeping; not so the plight of his 
comrade fallen into poverty on the threshold of old age. Once 
again, despite differences in the substance of the story, we 
note the sequence: tears—question—gnome. As if to affirm the 
connection between this story and that of Croesus, Herodotus 
writes that Croesus himself was present along with Cambyses, 
and both Lydian and Persian wept for the plight of Psam- 
menitus, his family and his friend (3.14). 

Cambyses is the protagonist of another story in which there 
are significant echoes of the laughter and tears motif (3.32). 
Here, Cambyses laughs, but it is another character, his wife, 
who weeps: Cambyses and his lady are watching a fight staged 
between a lion and a puppy. When the puppy begins to lose the 
contest, one of its fellow pups from the same litter breaks free 
and helps its sibling defeat the cub. At this outcome Cambyses 
is delighted, but his wife weeps: tov uév Kaguflóosa 1jóso0a 
Ocóusvov, tv 0& zagguévgv daxodvety (3.32.2). Cambyses, 
himself the ‘interlocutor’ in this story, now asks her why she 
weeps. Her answer, while not exactly a gnomic statement, is 
full of insight. She says that the contest she has seen reminds 
her of the death of her brother, Smerdis, who, unlike the pup- 
py. had no brother to help him in his hour of need. Like 
" Croesus earlier, Cambyses has forgotten the unhappiness of 
his own family: Married to a wife who is also his sister, Cam- 
byses has recently put his own brother to death, forgetting that 
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this brother is also the brother of his wife. This anecdote also 
invites comparison with that of Xerxes at Abydos because in 
each case the barbarian king watches a sporting event. But it is 
consistent with Herodotus’ disapproving portrait of Cambyses 
that the sport he watches is a cruel one and furthermore, that it is 
not mad Cambyses himself but his wife who is able to perceive 
the symbolic importance of the immediate spectacle. Thus, 
Herodotus is able to alter a motif to fit its particular context 
while he still allows it to recall other contexts. 

Because Herodotus so often portrays joy as foolish or mis- 
placed, the reader begins to see that when the author describes 
any character experiencing joy or pleasure. he simultaneously 
criticizes that character for ignorance. Joy is almost always 
ominous and foreshadows the unhappy end of the character 
who feels it.6 Herodotus regularly uses the verb 7#douac in 
association with characters of whom he is in some sense criti- 
cal.” The ominous quality of men's joy is even more apparent 
in Herodotus’ use of the adjective zeouyaorjc and of the verb 
vaeconoouat. The historian uses each of these words only once 
to describe pleasure that is merely intense and not excessive or 
misplaced (1.31, 3.22). But in all eleven other cases the em- 
phasis on immoderate pleasure is marked and often gruesome. 
Two examples serve to express the pattern: Croesus is “‘over- 
joyed’’ to hear that he will destroy a great empire if he crosses 
the Halys (1.54), and Cambyses is ‘‘exceedingly pleased” to be 
able to prove his sanity by shooting his arrow exactly through 
the heart of Prexaspes' son (3.35).5 

Finally, laughter, tears, and wisdom play a role in the 
romantic tales Herodotus tells at the beginning and at the very 
end of his work: the story of Candaules' wife (1.8-13) and the 


$ Donald Lateiner made this point in a paper delivered at the Dec. 1976 A. P. 
A. meetings in New York and forthcoming in TAPA. 

7 Croesus: 1.27, 56; Cyrus: 1.156; Cambyses: 3.21, 32, 34; Darius 3.119, 130, 
4.88, 91. 97; Xerxes: 7.28, 44, 8.69, 101, 103, 9.102, 109 (bis). Here and 
elsewhere I have used Powell's Lexicon. 

8 The other exs.: 1.90 (Cyrus at the advice of Croesus); 1.119 (Harpagus at 
being asked to dine with Astyages); 3.157 (the Babylonians at Zopyrus' tactical 
advice); 4.84 (Oeobazus that Darius will allow his sons to ‘‘remain’’); 5.32 
(Aristagoras with the progress of his plotting); 7.37 (Xerxes at an eclipse pre- 
saging the defeat of Greece); 7.215 (Xerxes at Ephialtes’ advice); 9.49 (Mar- 
donius at Plataea); 9.109 (Artaynta at Xerxes' gift). 
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story of Amestris’ revenge (9.108-13). Here the laughter of our 
motif appears as the blindness of passion. Candaules has a 
passion for his wife: jodon tc Ewvtod yuvaixds (1.8.1). This 
passion consists of a peculiar, asexual self-congratulation 
merely for the possession of such a beautiful wife. His delight 
blinds him to the possible consequences of insisting that Gyges 
actually behold her naked in order to confirm her beauty—the 
need for avtowia recalls or foreshadows Croesus and his 
wealth, Xerxes and his fleet. In the Amestris story too, mind- 
less self-satisfaction precipitates the action. Xerxes is pleased, 
noGeic (9.109.1), with the gift of a cloak from his wife. His 
mistress, Artaynta, pleases him too: 706eicg dé xai tatty. Ár- 
taynta now receives the cloak as a gift, and in her pleasure at 
receiving it we note the fateful word meotyaons: 7) òè 
zteguyagrjc éot0a tË gw póocé te xai aydAdEto (109.3). 
In neither of these tales does Herodotus literally describe for 
us the tears which follow upon joy, but the language of plea- 
sure is itself sufficient to indicate his disapproval of Candaules, 
Artaynta, and Xerxes. Moreover, the grim prophecy which 
Herodotus explicitly makes in each case: yonv yao yevéo0a: 
xaxóàc of Candaules (1.8.2, cf. 9.109.2), seems now in the con- 
text of the laughter and tears motif to be less the consequence 
of some inscrutable fate than of a character flaw, specifically a 
failure of insight. Even if Candaules has a yen to violate the 
Lydian customs surrounding female modesty, he ought, 
Herodotus implies, to foresee the dangerous possibilities in the 
route he chooses. He fails to see that Gyges may become as 
infatuated with his wife as he is himself or that she may catch 
sight of Gyges as he slips out the bedroom door. Furthermore, 
Candaules has no knowledge of his wife's strong character, no 
understanding of how dangerous an adversary she will become 
if his plan goes awry. Compare his superficial knowledge of his 
wife—he appreciates only her appearance—with her knowl- 
edge of him! When she sees Gyges in her chamber, she knows 
immediately that Candaules is responsible.? She understands 


? A papyrus fragment of an Attic tragedy telling the same story has the wife 
notice that Candaules' eyes are open and thus it is his composure which argues 
his guilt (P. Oxy. 23.2382 with bibliog.). The absence of this explanatory detail 
in Hdt.'s version—whatever the provenience of the story—contrasts even 
more sharply the mental acuity of Candaules' wife with her husband's stupid- 
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Gyges too, for she knows he is too loyal to be planning a coup 
himself. And Xerxes, at the end of Herodotus’ book, is even 
less intelligent than Candaules for he twice makes dangerous 
promises and is unable to learn from the unfortunate results of 
the first not to make the second. And if we compare Xerxes 
with Gyges, who supplants Candaules in the role of the barbar- 
ian king, we see that Gyges acted under pressure either to kill 
or be killed. Xerxes, on the other hand, succumbs to a domes- 
tic intrigue from which he could easily have escaped by saying 
“No” to Artaynta in the first place. Xerxes has learned noth- 
ing from the experience of his defeat by the Greeks and the 
institution of monarchy has undergone no moral or intellectual 
development since the days of Candaules. 

Though Herodotus often criticizes his protagonists for lack 
of understanding, when he finally does grant them knowledge, 
the result is not wisdom but painful tears. Herodotus' pes- 
simism in this case reverses the Aeschylean maxim of zá0et 
uá00c. Knowledge does come through suffering to Herodotus’ 
wise advisors, but they must play a subsidiary role in which 
their practical advice is more heeded than their superior knowl- 
edge of the human condition. Tà 6é uot za80/5uava óvta 
aydoita nadnuata yéyove (1.207.1), says Croesus, but these 
are humble words closer to the archaic za05uara uaéyuata 
**once bitten, twice shy.''!? Knowledge does from time to time 
ennoble Herodotus' heroes. We think particularly here of the 
words of the Persian banqueter, but though the sentiments 
might have come from an Attic tragedy, the unnamed speaker, 
a mere cog in the gigantic Persian machine, does not have the 
stature of a tragic hero. Herodotus was no doubt influenced by 
what he heard at the Theater of Dionysus, but he did not need 
to come to Athens to learn that life is short and painful. His 
bleak vision of human life is his own: to know is to weep. 

Since knowledge and insight are usually so painful for 
Herodotus' characters, we might expect the historian to see in 
ignorance a kind of bliss. But the laughter which arises from 


ity. For the Candaules story see Stahl, Hermes 92 (1964) 385-400. For the 
similarities between the Candaules and Amestris stories: Erwin Wolff, ''Das 
Weib des Masistes,’’ Hermes 92 (1964) 51-58. 

19 See Lebeck, A., The Oresteia (Harvard 1971) 173 n 1. 
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ignorance seems to be an example of that very gift in which (£v 
avt@) Herodotus has Artabanus say that god proves his 
jealousy (7.46.4). So god, for Herodotus, is meddlesome 
(rapayóóesc) in human affairs (cf. 1.32.1) by his gift of blinding 
joy, and it is happiness itself which leads men into sorrow. So 
happiness is no consolation for pain or ignorance. What value 
Herodotus does see in life is implied in the comfortless notion 
that it is pain itself, chiefly the pain of hard work, which forges 
excellence. It is those nations, Herodotus says (7.102), which 
are cursed with poor soil and in which the inhabitants must 
struggle against want, which produce the best men. If the lives 
of Tellus, Cleobis, and Biton have value (1.31-32), it is not 
because they have experienced pleasure nor because they 
were wise—for Herodotus does not say that they were—but 
merely because they have completed a satisfactory struggle 
with life. 

To these ideas; the laughter and tears motif provides the 
corollary that a soft life gilded with laughter can only end ill 
because laughter itself is one stigma of divine malevolence. If 
death is preferable to life (1.31.3, 7.46.4), it is so because life’s 
pleasure is not merely illusory but actively dangerous. And 
when Herodotus comes to write the final sentence of his work, 
it is significantly the advice of Cyrus that the Persians should 
‘‘live in a rugged land and be princes rather than cultivate the 
plains and be the slaves of others’’ (9.122). 
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ON LUCRETIUS 5.120 
PRAECLARUMQUE VELINT CAELI RESTINGUERE SOLEM 


Two considerations should make this line disquieting to the 
critical reader. First, praeclarum and caeli prepare us, it would 
seem, for a noun that stands in need of the precision they 
bring. solem is not such a word: it is obvious, and at least to 
my ear unemphatic. Secondly, the phrase caeli solem is not 
exactly like the other examples, listed in TLL 3.89.10-17, of 
nouns to which that genitive is somewhat needlessly appended. 
(The Thesaurus’s article, by the way, needs clarification: at 
Georg. 1.335 caeli attaches to menses et sidera, not to the 
former noun alone; and at Lucr. 5.231 and 687 caeli is a neces- 
sary addition to tempore and signum respectively.) The com- 
mon pattern appears in phrases like nubila caeli, fulgura caeli, 
and sidera caeli. The neatness and convenience of these 
hexameter line-ends perhaps prompted the addition of the 
genitive in the first place. Above all, these phrases are com- 
mon in the poets, each being used more than once. So too a 
phrase like caeli fulmen can be defended by analogy to 
fulgura, and by the fact that Lucretius uses it more than 
once, at 1.489 and £.1244. caeli solem however stands alone, 
and I do not see that the use of the obvious noun is in any way 
pointed. I suggest therefore that Lucretius wrote praeclarum 
caeli lumen, ‘the most radiant light of heaven.’ This is of 
course the sun, and solem would be a gloss upon lumen, which 
was expelled by that word from the text. 
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ON CICERO, DE FATO 5 
AND RELATED PASSAGES* 


In the gap near the beginning of our text of De Fato Cicero 
must have presented Chrysippus’ and Posidonius’ doctrines 
of fate and their base, the idea of ovumd@e1a. When the text 
begins again, Cicero seems to have disposed of most of 
Posidonius’ arguments, though he is ready to admit that, in 
some cases, the principle of ovumdG@era works. After the gap 
we read ... quorum in aliis, ut in Antipatro poeta, ut in 
brumali die natis, ut in simul aegrotantibus fratribus, ut in 
urina, ut in unguibus, ut in reliquis eiusmodi, naturae contagio 
valet, quam ego non tollo, vis est nulla fatalis. The key term 
of the whole discussion is ovumd@eta, but this cannot be 
expressed by contagio. Read cognatio. It is a ‘spoonerism’ of 
the type suscipit/suspicit (Martin L. West, Textual Criticism 
and Editorial Technique [Teubner 1973] 21)!, perhaps not sur- 
prising in a context which deals partly with medical examples. 

The same corruption occurs, later on, in De Fato 7 where an 
important transition is marked. So far, Cicero has dealt with 
Posidonius; he now turns to Chrysippus: sed Posidonium, 
sicut aequum est, cum bona gratia dimittamus; ad Chrysippi 
laqueos revertamur. cui quidem primum de ipsa cognatione 
(codd. nonn. Turnebi, Bremi ex coni. : contagione vel 
cogitatione vel sim. plerique) rerum respondeamus, reliqua 
postea persequemur. The more recent editions, as far as I can 
see, all keep contagione in the text, but it is essential for the 
concept of ovuuzá0cia that the thing affected does not have to 
‘touch’ the thing that affects it; cf. Marc. Aurel. 9.9.9 ý ézi 
TÒ xgelttov éxavóáfaoic ovundGetav xai êv dtEeotm@otyr. 
épyáoao0at Ovvatat. 

In Cicero, cognatio naturae or cognatio rerum or similar 


* I am grateful to Wendell Clausen and to David Marwede for their help. 

! Such transpositions of letters (sometimes called anagrams) are very fre- 
quent; cf., e.g. Lucretius 3.170 vis horrida leti for v. h. teli (em. Marullus); 
Lucan 4.595 typhon (most MSS) becomes python in V; 740 limite (most MSS) 
appears as milite in some. Many examples are listed by Housman, Manilius, 
vol. 1, pp. livff; cf. James Willis, Latin Textual Criticism (1972) 81ff. 
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expressions regularly translate ovund@e.a; cf. Nat. D. 2.19 
quid vero tanta rerum consentiens conspirans continuata? 
cognatio quem non coget ea quae dicuntur a me comprobare? 
(see Pease ad loc.); 3.28 itaque illa mihi placebat oratio de 
convenientia consensuque naturae quam quasi cognatione 
continuata (Davies ex codd., ut videtur: continuatam A V B 
alii) conspirare dicebas ... illa vero cohaeret et permanet 
naturae viribus, non deorum, estque in ea iste quasi consensus 
quam ovunddetav Graeci vocant. 

In an important passage of De Divinatione (2.33) Cicero 
describes the Stoic ovuá0cua tév 6Awv; as in De Fato 
he does not reject it outright, but he denies that it proves any- 
thing for divination. After having listed briefly some of the 
principles of the Etrusca disciplina he adds that its claims are 
founded on eovuzáÜ0cia: cum rerum autem natura quam 
cognationem habent? quae ut uno consensu iuncta sit et 
continens, quod video placuisse physicis eisque maxime qui 
omne quod esset unum esse dixerunt, quid habere mundus 
potest cum thesauri inventione? si enim extis pecuniae mihi 
amplificatio ostenditur idque fit natura, primum exta sunt 
coniuncta mundo, deinde meum lucrum natura rerum 
continetur. nonne pudet physicos id dicere? ut enim iam sit 
aliqua in natura rerum cognatio (Orelli ex codd., A ante ras., 
ut videtur: contagio vulgo), quam esse concedo; multa enim 
Stoici colligunt (many examples follow) ... ut distantium 
rerum cognatio naturalis appareat—demus hoc .. . (and now 
he returns to the Etrusca disciplina) num etiam, si fissum 
cuiusdam modi fuerit in iecore, lucrum ostenditur? qua ex 
cognatione (Orelli ex codd.: coniunctione AB alii: contagione 
Klotz ‘coniectura mea ex librorum vestigiis’) naturae et quasi 
concentu atque consensu? quam ovundGetav Graeci appellant, 
convenire potest aut fissum iecoris cum lucello meo aut meus 
quaesticulus cum caelo terra rerumque natura? Without re- 
jecting the Stoic notion of ovuzráðera, Cicero reduces the con- 
clusions they based on it ad absurdum by using two arguments: 
(a) there is no ovumd@eta between the entrails of an animal and 


? continuatio translates cuvéyeta; cf. Cic. Nat. D. 2.84; 3.32; Seneca, Q Nat. 
2.2.2; Zeller, Philos. d. Gr. ITI 15, 186, n. 1. 
3 Later (Div. 2.144) he paraphrases ovund@eta by vis consensusque naturae. 
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the hidden treasure which I am to find; (b) there is no ovymd@era 
between my sudden increase in wealth and the rest of universe. 
In a later context of Div. (2.152) Cicero deals with ‘prophetic’ 
dreams. Again, he denies that they work through ovurd@era, 
though he does not reject that idea in itself: etenim . . . quae est 
continuatio coniunctioque naturae quam, ut dixi, vocant 
ouundderayv, eius modi ut thesaurus ex ovo intellegi debeat? He 
admits the possibility of medical diagnosis and prognosis but 
sees no ‘natural relationship’ between dreams and treasures, 
dreams and inheritances or victories, etc. 

In all these passages rerum cognatio or naturae c. or naturalis 
c. is the Latin equivalent of ovuziá0£(a. Sometimes Cicero adds 
a few synonyms or a paraphrase, such as consensus naturae or 
convenientia n. or concentus ac consensus n. or continuatio 
coniunctioque n. (hence no change is necessary in Div. 2.34). 
All these terms seem to exclude the notion of contagio which, 
in Cicero, often has a negative meaning (Div. 1.63; 2.58). It is 
neutral in Div. 2.92 quae potest igitur contagio ex infinito 
paene intervallo pertinere ad lunam vel potius ad terram? The 
astrologers whom Cicero attacks here do not operate with the 
concept of ovuzá0eta ; they postulate a direct influence of the 
stars on every form of life on our planet, but the enormous dis- 
tances between the planets make this improbable, Cicero says. 
Here, contagio is the correct reading, and it stands alone, with- 
out naturae or rerum or naturalis. 

Since the article cognatio in the Thesaurus presents the 
material in hopeless confusion, I shall briefly list some other 
testimonies for cognatio —.cvuzá0zia: Plin. Nat. Hist. 2.96; 
6.211; Rufinus' translation of Origenes, Ad Levit. 5.1 
cognationem sui ad invicem gerunt visibilia et invisibilia, terra 
et caelum, anima et caro. But cognatio in itself can also express 
another important Stoic idea, the idea of ovyyéveta; cf. Cic. 
Div. 1.64 quod provideat animus ipse per sese, quippe qui 
deorum cognatione teneatur; Seneca, QNat. 7.30.4 (in a 


4 Div. 1.110 should be added here, for Cicero clearly refers to the ovyyévera 
between gods and men: necesse est cognatione divinorum animorum animos 
humanos commoveri. The older MSS have cognitione, but what the sense 
requires is, once more, cognatione (Marsus, Orelli ex codd.). The recent editors 
(but not Pease) print contagione, a poor conjecture made by Davies and de- 


ASS’S EARS AND ATTISES: 
PERSIUS AND NERO 


It is generally believed nowadays that there is no specific 
attack on Nero in Persius Satire 1: apart from the obvious 
danger, since the older libel laws of the Republic had now been 
connected with the vaguer and more serious crime of maiestas,! 
the development of satire since the time of Lucilius had 
wisely precluded significant personal attacks. The prevalent 
opinion is best summarized by E. J. Kenney: ‘‘Neither Horace 
nor Persius nor Juvenal ever attacked an eminent contem- 
porary, either by name or by unmistakable innuendo.’’? 

Nevertheless the Vita Persii clearly states that Persius did 
attack Nero: 


lecto Lucili libro decimo vehementer saturas componere 
instituit cuius libri principium imitatus est, sibi primo, mox 
omnibus detrectaturus cum tanta recentium poetarum et 
oratorum insectatione, ut etiam Neronem illius temporis 
principem inculpaverit. 


Similarly the scholia antiqua (ed. Jahn) allege that there are 
quotations from Nero's verses between lines 93 and 102 of 
Persius' first satire. Nor does the scholiast tell us merely once 
of Persius' quoting Nero. At line 93, he informs us that the 
poet inserts bombastic endings used by Nero (et dicit his 
versus Neronis in haec nomina desinentes) and he then at- 
tributes the four quoted lines (lines 99-102) to the emperor 
(hi sunt versus Neronis et huic sunt compositi). It is true that 
the scholia, as often, add a further explanation, namely, that 
Persius invented the verses in this form to imitate other poets 


! See R. E. Smith, "The Law of Libel at Rome,” CQ n.s. 1 (1951) 169-79; 
R. A. Bauman, The Crimen Maiestatis in the Roman Republic and the 
Augustan Principate (Johannesburg 1962) 246ff. 

? “The First Satire of Juvenal," PCPRAS 8 (1962) 36. Other recent commen- 
tators are inclined to similar views, most recently J. Bramble, Persius and 
the Programmatic Satire (Cambridge 1974) 128. I should record here my 
gratitude to Mr. Bramble, to E. J. Kenney, and to W. V. Clausen for some 
helpful comments and criticisms of the present paper. 
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of the age and make his critical point more directly: that con- 
temporary verse sounds impressive, but means nothing (ipse 
autem Persius finxit hos versus, velut alii dicunt, in aliorum 
imitationem, quorum scripta sonum grandem habent sensum 
nullum). But, as elsewhere in the scholia, of two explanations 
offered, the second is not necessarily the truer or the more con- 
vincing. Doubtless the scholia on Persius are unreliable, and 
so the attribution of these verses to Nero may be a mere guess, 
based perhaps on the Vita. 

Nevertheless one comment in the scholia has drawn a very 
fishy red herring across the trail of Persius' targets. This is the 
matter of King Midas and his ass's ears. At the end of the Life 
we read: cuius versus in Neronem cum ita se haberet: 
auriculas asini Mida rex habet, in eum modum a Cornuto, 
ipse tantummodo, est emendatus: auriculas asini quis non 
habet? ne hoc in se Nero dictum arbitraretur. This story is 
elaborated by the scholiast: et dicitur Neronem et Claudium 
tetigisse sub allegoria Midae, qui aures maximas habuerunt. 
denique Persius hoc mutavit ita componens auriculas asini 
quis non habet. sed veritus est ne Nero in se dictum putaret 
(X ad 1.121). 

Now scholars are agreed on the baselessness of this story. 
If such a textual change was made, whether by Cornutus or 
Persius himself (and this is dubious), and the change was then 
somehow known or recorded, the reason for such a correction 
would be artistic. Conington, for example, rightly pointed out 
that quis non ‘‘is clearly required by the satire as we now have 
it; the fact that everybody has ass's ears being the secret with 
which Persius has been labouring ever since v. 8.’’3 Rejection 
of this anecdote, I suggest, still leaves open the possibility that 
Persius attacked Nero elsewhere in the satire; indeed, this 
particular story may have been prompted by an overzealous 
desire to find an additional example of Persius' thrusts at 
Nero. 

Why connect Nero with the myth of Midas? Mythical 
analogies for Nero were generally scurrilous. Suetonius, for 
instance, records graffiti comparing him to the matricides, 


3 See Conington ad loc.: his verdict is still rightly accepted in the recent 
literature, cf. e.g. E. J. Kenney CR n.s. 15 (1965) 120-21; J. C. Bramble 
op. cit., 137. 
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Alcmaeon and Orestes (Nero 39), the latter allusion being 
taken up by Juvenal (8.215-21). But another reference to Midas 
survives from the Neronian Age, besides the allusive occur- 
rence in Persius' first satire: there is a crisp retelling of the 
ass's ears story in a fragment plausibly attributed to Petronius 
(Fr. XXVIII Mueller). The locus classicus for the Romans 
would of course be Ovid's Metamorphoses (11.85-193), a neo- 
Alexandrian work which would accord with the literary taste 
of Neronian poetic circles as portrayed by Persius. Ovid's 
narrative gives equal weight to Midas' golden touch. One may 
therefore tentatively speculate that Nero's penchant for lavish 
display and luxury, culminating significantly in the Domus 
Aurea, might have led some wit to compare him with Midas, 
whose touch, by the grace of Bacchus, turned everything to 
gold. More hostile critics might then link Nero's practice of 
poetry, and interest in literary criticism,^ to the second feature 
of the Midas story: the king's poor taste in preferring Pan's 
music to Apollo's lyre (Ovid, Met. 11.173-74), for which he 
received Apollo's booby prize for criticism, ass's ears. Such 
speculation, however, is not even necessary. The scholiast, 
pursuing his quest for evidence to back up the tradition of 
Persius' attack on Nero, might well have fabricated his simple- 
minded explanation for this allusion: that both Claudius and 
Nero had peculiarly long ears. (There is no evidence for this 
in the Neronian coins and busts.) 

Nevertheless this wrongheadedness over one explainable 
detail need not discredit in toto the tradition of a literary attack 
on Nero, if there is other evidence to support the possibility.5 
I would argue that there are in fact two sets of evidence, one 
particular and one general, to support this tradition and at least 
weaken the thesis that Persius, perhaps like Horace and 
Juvenal, never attacked a prominent personality even by 
innuendo, unmistakable or not. The most familiar evidence is 
Satire 1.104-5, where Persius says: 


summa delumbe saliva 
hoc natat in labris, et in udo est, Maenas et Attis. 


* Cf. e.g. Tac. Ann. 14.16 (Nero's poetic and critical workshop). 
5 Y ad 1.121-23, for instance, correctly preserves the information that Nero 
wrote a Troicon, which is confirmed by Servius ad Aen. 5.370. 
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He has earlier quoted, or composed, seven whole or part lines, 
most of which would appropriately belong to a poem on the 
subject of Attis, in which, expectedly, Maenads figure: 
Berecyntius Attis; Bassaris et lyncem Maenas flexura 
corymbis. Most commentators, Conington, for example, have 
known that Nero presumably wrote, and certainly recited, to 
his own lyre accompaniment, a poem entitled Attis or The 
Bacchantes at the Ludi Juvenales of A.D. 59 (éx:@ag@dnoé 
te “Attiv tiva Ñ Baxyas, Dio 62.20). But their opinions are 
divided as to whether the scholiast is right in claiming that 
these verses are really the emperor’s own.$ 

The probability that they are really by Nero is higher than 
modern critics allow. As for the danger of such open quota- 
tions or allusions, are they any more dangerous than the con- 
temptuous condemnation of a poem with a title curiously simi- 
lar to that of a composition which the emperor had put on at a 
thronged public performance less than three years before and 
perhaps even more recently? A similar thrust at Nero may be 
detected in line 128: et lusco qui possit dicere 'lusce', since 
Nero had written a satire entitled Luscio against the ex-praetor 
Clodius Pollio (Suet. Dom. 1). 

It should be remembered that Persius' satires were not 
published before his death in A.D. 62, nor is it known when 
Caesius Bassus finally gave them to the public or how. If 
Persius intended them initially for a very small circle of 
friends, then he need have no qualms about adopting the per- 
sonal invective of his admired Lucilius. The theory that 
Persius was just imitating the modernist style for parodic 
purposes is somewhat weak. Parodier tout le monde, c'est 
parodier personne, as Collignon said in another context, and a 
contemporary poetaster could obviously deny the fidelity of 
the imitation. 

Indeed if these lines were not quotations, as the sic indi- 
cates, since it parallels the hoc referring to Vergil’s arma 
virum, Why did not Persius indulge his alleged gift for parody 


6 O. Jahn and earlier editors believed they were genuine; Conington men- 
tions the attribution without pronouncing one way or the other. The most 
recent commentator, Bramble, op. cit., 126ff., takes them as typical of con- 
temporary poetry in general, accepting the scholiast'S second explanation 
of the verses. 
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and give us something more substantial, or at least coherent, 
in ridiculing the modern style? The second four-line scrap: 


torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 
et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris et lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis 
euhion ingeminat, reparabilis adsonat echo 


may have been chosen for its juxtaposition, within two lines, 
of two future participles, which may be a contemporary 
affectation.’ 

Persius’ critical and satirical ends would obviously be best 
served if he attacked the most prominent exponent of the type 
of poetry he denounces, particularly if Nero himself was 
mainly responsible for the inordinate poetic activity to be seen 
in upper class circles at this period, as the evidence in 
Calpurnius Siculus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio indicates. 

In A.D. 59, according to Tacitus, Nero began to show 
artistic enthusiasm well beyond the level one might expect in 
the pupil of even so literate a tutor as Seneca. In addition to 
his lyre lessons from Terpnus (Suet. Nero 20) and his stage 
appearances, the emperor now formed a literary circle that met 
after dinner. It was composed of associates with some faculty 
for verse, whose abilities had not yet attracted public attention 
(quibus aliqua pangendi facultas nec iam insignis erat, Tac. 
Ann. 14.16).8 Here they revised drafts of poems or composed 
them extempore, sometimes in the light of Nero's suggestions. 
Some rough versions of Nero's own survived for Suetonius' 
inspection (Nero 52). The membership of this circle deserves 
more attention than it customarily receives, since men who 
share, or pretend to share, a ruler's enthusiasms are frequently 
well rewarded and Nero was generous in the extreme.? 
Ofonius Tigellinus shared Nero's interest in horses and be- 
came eventually co-prefect of the Praetorian guard.!° Mem- 


7 See R. Westman, Das Futurpartizip als Ausdrucksmittel bei Seneca 
(Helsinki 1961), who does not mention Persius. (I owe this suggestion and 
reference to E. J. Kenney.) 

8 For an examination of its possible activity see J. P. Sullivan, ‘‘Petronius, 
Seneca, and Lucan: A Neronian Literary Feud?” TAPA 99 (1968) 453ff. 

? One might single out his rewards to Menecrates the lyre player and 
Spiculus the gladiator (Suet. Nero 30). 

19 See M. T. Griffin, Seneca: A Philosopher in Politics (Oxford 1976) 448ff. 
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bers of the emperor’s literary coterie, if at all suitable, would 
surely be deemed worthy of similar advancement. 

The future emperor, M. Coccius Nerva, only two years 
older than Nero at this time, obviously belonged to this circle, 
since Nero seems to have regarded him as the Tibullus of his 
day and showed him his neoteric poems for his critical ap- 
proval (docta carmina, lascivum opus, Mart. 8.70; 9.26). 
Nerva held the offices of sevir and quaestor urbanus and 
played a vigorous part in the suppression of the Pisonian 
conspiracy. He, along with Tigellinus, was honoured not only 
with triumphal insignia but also with triumphal statues in the 
Forum and the imperial palace, and he became praetor in 
A.D. 66. In view of the sensitivity of the Pisonian purges and 
the need for absolute confidence in the investigators, Nerva 
must have been high in Nero’s councils. Nerva’s later lack of 
serious dedication to poetry is clear from Martial (8.70.2ff.). 

Another future emperor who, in all likelihood, belonged to 
the circle was Aulus Vitellius. His earlier successful career 
suffered no setback under Nero and his participation in Nero’s 
literary activities seems evident from his presiding at the first 
Neronia and his loyal demand after his own accession to the 
purple for a recital from the liber Dominicus, a collection of 
Nero’s compositions for musical performances (Suet. Vit. 11). 

Yet a third ruler of Rome may have been a member of the 
circle. This was the emperor Titus, who would have been 
seventeen years old in A.D. 59. Although a close friend and 
fellow schoolmate of Britannicus, Nero must have been as- 
sured of his loyalty or captivated by his artistic talents 
(Latine Graeceque vel in orando vel in fingendis poematibus 
promptus et facilis ad extemporalitatem usque; sed ne 
musicae quidem rudis, ut qui cantaret et psalleret iucunde 
scienterque, Suet. Titus 3). Perhaps his martial abilities 
helped, but after successful military tribunates, he received a 
quaestorship and subsequently the command of a legion in 
Judaea (A.D. 67). Would we know of his peacetime talents 
unless they were displayed at court in his youth? After A.D. 64 
or thereabouts he was immersed in military matters or civil 
administration. 

Ti. Silius Italicus, author of the Punica, is another likely 
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candidate.!! He was certainly a gratuitously active prosecutor 
on Nero's behalf at this period, behaviour which he later had 
to live down (Plin. Ep. 3.7.3). 

A. Didius Fabricius Veiento rose to high honours and in- 
fluence under Nero. He was then and long afterwards a friend 
of Nerva's. His literary talents actually led to his downfall. 
He was prosecuted by his colleagues for his Codicilli, a satire 
in several books against the senate and the priestly colleges, 
and he was exiled by Nero (although probably for his influence- 
peddling rather than his libellous tract). His banned work con- 
tinued to enjoy an underground reputation for some years 
(Tac. Ann. 14.49). 

Another literary man, Cluvius Rufus, best known for his 
later, and doubtless revisionist, history of the reign, might 
have been included in the circle. Certainly he must have 
demonstrated appropriate artistic leanings since he was Nero's 
impresario for his stage appearances. Not that an interest in 
prose writing would be a disqualification, since philosophical 
debates varied the literary diet and Petronius was later to 
produce the Satyricon for the circle's amusement. 

C. Calpurnius Piso, the future conspirator, may have been a 
member of the coterie also. He had been a supporter of the 
emperor until 62, when enemies made insinuations against him 
in an attack on ‘Seneca, who was then falling from grace 
(Tac. Ann. 15.65). Calpurnius Siculus in the Laus Pisonis!? 
represents him as eulogizing the emperor and thanking him 
before the senate on his elevation to the consulship.'? The 
same source reveals his talent for light verse and lyrics and he 
shared with Nero a fondness for the lyre (lines 163-76). Further 
evidence of his access to the literary life at court is furnished 


1 G. E. Duckworth, Vergil and Classical Hexameter Poetry: A Study in 
Metrical Variety (Ann Arbor 1969) 110f., has tried to prove that Silius also 
wrote the Ilias Latina. 

12 For the attribution, see Duckworth, op. cit., 139. 

13 There is of course some doubt as to whether it is C. Piso who is ad- 
dressed by the author and not his brother, L. Piso, who was certainly a consul 
with Nero (Tac. Ann. 13.28, 31). But there are gaps in the Fasti for the 
period that concern us and Calpurnius Siculus’ hyperbolic eulogy jibes well 
with Tacitus’ description (Ann. 15.48). 
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by Calpurnius Siculus in the Eclogues, where he requests his 
patron to bring his work to the attention of the emperor him- 
self. (The young poet must have enjoyed some success since 
his work was utilized by the two authors of the Einsiedeln 
Eclogues for their own different purposes.) 

The most prominent member of the circle was of course 
Lucan. With his precocious poetic gifts, his facility, shared 
with Titus, for extempore versification, and, perhaps equally 
important, with his uncle Seneca’s influence at court, he must 
have joined the group early, perhaps being recalled from 
Athens for the purpose. The Vita in the Voss Ms. tells of the 
friendly competition that developed between him and the 
emperor. One of the rewards for his talents was a premature 
quaestorship. 

It would seem then that entrée into this circle and friendship 
with Nero entailed more than artistic satisfactions. Seneca’s 
enemies, after Burrus’ death, accused him of writing more 
verse now that Nero was so interested in it (Tac. Ann. 14.52). 
This can be best construed as an attempt to recoup a waning 
influence. It is very plausible that Petronius’ hold over Nero, 
so resented by Tigellinus, was due, among other things, to his 
literary connoisseurship, a contention supported by the nature 
of his contribution to the court’s literary life. 

If such artistic activity was a proven road to rapid political 
advancement as well as to informal influence on policy in the 
consilium principis, small wonder that the number of poet- 
asters and other kinds of writers grew substantially after 
A.D. 59, until Persius could grumble: 


scribimus inclusi, numeros ille, hic pede liber (1.13).!4 


14 This is of course a familiar satiric roxóç, see Hor. Sat. 1.4.23, 73 and 
Epist. 2.1.108ff. and Juv. 1.1ff., but satire must have some connection with 
reality. Augustus, a prose and verse writer himself, who attended poetry 
readings and even prose recitals (Suet. Aug. 89), was also a great patron of 
letters and, with Maecenas’ help, must thereby have stimulated, if inadver- 
tently, bad poets as well as such geniuses as Horace and Vergil. The justice 
of Juvenal’s complaints about the swarm of contemporary writers is easily 
documented from Martial and Pliny’s Epistles. Nerva and Hadrian, we know, 
were both poets and the connection between the reigning emperor’s taste 
and literary activity can be hardly coincidental in the days when a mass 
reading public had not come into existence. 
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The growth of literary circles other than Nero’s would be a 
natural consequence! and the general picture of public recitals 
and after-dinner versifying presented by Persius (Sat. 1.15ff; 
31ff.) is probably little exaggerated. Persius of course was too 
naive or idealistic to grasp the political implications; he 
thought it part of a general moral and literary decline. But he 
would have had to be blind indeed not to discern the source 
and center of this frenzied scribbling, reciting, and theatrical 
performing which involved so many of the prominent men of 
his day, referred to at 1.31 as Romulidae. If he wished to 
imitate his admired Lucilius, however small that meant his 
audience must be (cf. 1.2-3), among the logical targets was 
Nero himself. | 

What connection can be established between Nero's own 
poetry and the contemporary poetic style decried by Persius? 
The character of Nero's poetry and the work that he encour- 
aged was predominantly neoteric, that is to say, ultimately 
Callimachean in inspiration. The impact of Callimachus' 
theory and practice on Roman poetry of the late Republic and 
the Augustan age has been adequately studied, but arguably 
the Neronian age was just as susceptible to his mediated 
influence, particularly since the Latin classics of the earlier 
periods now embodied it in a more assimilated form: Catullus 
and his contemporaries, Cinna, Calvus, and Varro; Gallus and 
the other elegists, not least the Roman Callimachus himself, 
Propertius; Ovid; and, looming over all, the Alexandrian work 
of Vergil in the Eclogues and the Georgics. Callimachus him- 
self was still read and admired, witness Petronius' reference to 
the Hecale and his imitation of its opening line (Sat. 135.8 vv. 
15-18);!6 although not without his critics (Mart. 10.4.12, but 
cf. 4.23.4), even in Flavian times Statius and Quintilian 
(10.1.58) singled him out for complimentary reference. 

Nero's poems were, as we learned from Martial, carmina 
docta, and the critic he perhaps most respected was Nerva, 
the Tibullus of the age. Calpurnius Siculus must have thought 
that Theocritean and Vergilian Eclogues would be acceptable 


iS See E. Cizek, L'Epoque de Néron et ses Controverses Idéologiques 
(Leiden 1972) 55ff. 

!6 Cp. qualis in Actaea quondam fuit hospita terra with "Axrai) tig 
Évauev "Egey0éoc ëv note yovvo. 
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poetic vehicles for his fulsome flattery of the young prince, 
just as Columella, writing on gardens for his audience, thought 
Vergil’s Georgics an acceptable model for his book on horti- 
culture (De Re Rustica 10). Among Nero’s own poems, we 
find a composition on Poppaea’s amber hair (Pliny NH 
37.3.12). Callimachus had written a poem on a similar subject, 
the Coma Berenices, translated into Latin by Catullus.!? 
Callimachus has left us a collection of Hymns: Nero composed 
a hymn to the sea-divinities Amphitrite and Poseidon and a 
short song to Melicerta and Leucothea, both to inaugurate his 
soil-breaking for the proposed Corinth canal (Ps. Luc. Nero 3). 
His humorous and erotic verse (iocularia carmina, Suet. Nero 
42) would be in the tradition honoured by Catullus and 
Tibullus. 18 

His most ambitious work, if we exclude his projected history 
of Rome in verse,!? was the Troica, parts of which he sup- 
posedly recited on the most unseasonable occasions—during 
the fire of Rome, for instance (Dio 62.18) or at a public 
religious festival (Dio 62.29). This at first sight does not look 
‘ Callimachean; indeed it would seem to fly in the face of 
Callimachean principles. But in fact Nero’s treatment of the 
Trojan legend was far from conventional. Nero introduced 
Cynthius, an obscure king of Troy; he made Paris the strongest 
of the Trojans, who, returning in rustic disguise from his 
pastoral obscurity, defeats everyone including Hector in 
boxing at the funeral games being held in his own honour.?° 
Nero, as Servius comments, does not follow Vergil in trans- 
ferring these games to Hector’s tomb. In Nero’s version, 
Hector is about to kill this unknown champion when Paris 


!7 Statius, an admirer of Callimachus (Silv. 1.2.253; 5.3.157), wrote a poem 
on Earinus' hair. 

18 His thanksgiving poem on the collapse without casualties of a theatre in 
Naples after he had given a performance there (Tac. Ann. 15.32) are in the 
Alexandrian tradition, particularly if epigrammatic in form. His probrosum 
carmen against Afranius Quintianus and his poetic attacks on Lucan and 
others would not contradict the general impression, since Callimachus' 
prologue to the Aetia and Ovid's Ibis are similar probosa carmina. 

1? Dio 62.3 (The length mentioned, 400 books, incidentally, was not Nero's 
idea.) 

20 Serv. ad Aen. 5.370, cz. Hyg. Fab. 91; 273.12. 
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declares he is his brother and proves it by producing his 
childhood rattle. Presumably Nero has turned to an obscure, 
if attested, tradition that made Paris not the amorous weak- 
ling that Homer depicts, but a tough and vigorous hero. This 
is very much in the Callimachean vein, as the Hecale indi- 
cates, where the standard epic theme of Theseus and the 
capture of the Bull of Marathon is displaced in the telling by 
an emphasis on the obscure and unheroic old woman who 
entertains Theseus. Nero’s ‘‘epic’’ then was a Callimachean 
anti-epic.?! 

The Attis or Bacchantes may now be examined more closely 
in the light of this. The theme of Attis had been handled by 
Catullus (63), whether or not his galliambics are a translation 
of a Greek original, and we may assume that Attis is a typically 
neoteric subject, since with Attis is associated Cybebe or 
Cybele, who is, in Catullus' phrase, dea domina Dindymi 
(perhaps echoed by Propertius, Dindymis ... Cybebe, 3.22), 
and Magna Mater, the subject of a poem by Catullus' asso- 
ciate Caecilius (Cat. 35.13-14). Lucretius' earlier and classic 
account of the cult of the Magna Mater (2.600ff.) derives from 
Greek (Hellenistic?) sources (anc veteres Graium docti 
cecinere poetae) and he is careful to explain why galli are part 
of her entourage (614ff.). She was a Dionysian figure, partly 
because of her syncretistic identification with Rhea; she was 
attended by Thraco-Phrygian Corybants and her car was 
drawn by lions, an avatar reminiscent of Dionysus in his lynx- 
drawn car, attended by throngs of Maenads, Bassarids or 
Bacchantes.?? Catullus himself sets Maenads in attendance on 
Cybebe (63.23) and it would seem that the two orgiastic cults 
had become fused, if not confused, in later mythology and 
poetry. It is a reasonable inference, then, from the alternative 
titles given by Dio that in Nero's retelling of the Attis legend 
a company or chorus of Bacchantes played a conspicuous part. 


21 Cf. T. M. Klein, "The role of Callimachus in the development of the 
concept of the counter-genres," Latomus 33 (1974) 217-31. 

22 Propertius specifically associates her and her Idaean choruses with 
Bacchus (3.17.35-36). See in general W. H. Roscher, Ausführliches Lexicon 
der Griechischen und Rómischen Mythologie (Leipzig 1890-97), s.v. Kybele 
(u.d. Dionysoskult). 
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Now the characteristics of the poetry satirized by Persius 
are also predominantly Callimachean, as assimilated by the 
neoterics and their Augustan successors. Persius speaks of 
elegidia, Phyllidas, Hypsipylas, vatum et plorabile siquid, 
terms reminiscent of Horace's anti-elegiac remarks (Carm. 
1.33.2-3; 2.9.17-18) and Ovid's Heroides. When he chooses a 
specific poem to criticize he opts for an Attis or Maenas and 
selects for quotation at least some lines belonging to such a 
poem: Berecyntius Attis and the lines quoted above (p. 163). 

These lines are attributed to Nero by the scholiast and a 
belief in mere coincidence of subject becomes strained at this 
point. We do not know of any other examples of Bacchic 
themes in the poetry of the Neronian period and it may be that 
Nero looked back to Catullus as one of his chief models; the 
poem on Poppaea's hair, had it survived, might have provided 
further evidence. It is therefore more reasonable to conclude 
that Persius selected one of Nero's best known poems, de- 
livered at a widely publicized festival, as his prime target and 
the prime example of decadent neo-Callimachean verse 
practice. 
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ENCOLPIUS AND AGAMEMNON IN PETRONIUS 


The opening scene of what survives of Petronius' Satyricon 
takes place outside of a rhetorical school and consists of an 
encounter between Encolpius and Agamemnon, Ascyltus is 
somewhere nearby. Since we lack any introduction to the situa- 
tion, itis not surprising that it has not been well understood. For 
example, Philip Corbett says, ''We do not know why they are 
here, whether driven by the hazard of their wandering condition 
or attracted by the reputation of the head of the school 
Agamemnon.’’! We may not know why they are in this particu- 
lar Graeca urbs, but we can say why they have sought out a 
school of rhetoric, which incidentally may not be Agamemnon's 
at all. Evan Sage thought that it was Agamemnon's school and 
that he had invited general discussion of declamation,? but this 
is unlikely. The declamations are still going on inside and we 
witness a conversation between the two characters. 

In order to understand the dramatic situation it is necessary to 
be familiar with the practices of the schools of rhetoric in first 
century Rome. These are reasonably well known from the ac- 
counts of Seneca the Elder and Quintilian, with some cor- 
roborative information in Tacitus, Juvenal, and other writers, 
and they have been extensively studied.? Here I will only sum- 
marize a few features which readers of Petronius need to keep in 
mind. The students in rhetorical schools were ordinarily boys 
ranging from around fourteen to around eighteen years of age. 
Although teachers gave lectures on rhetoric, the major activity 
of the schools was the writing, memorizing, and delivery of 
declamations, either suasoriae, in which the speaker gives ad- 
vice to an historical or mythological figure, or controversiae, in 
which certain laws and actions are posited and tbe student 


! Cf. Philip B. Corbett, Petronius (New York 1970) 46. 

? Petronius, The Satiricon, ed. by Evan T. Sage, rev. by Brady B. Gilleland 
(New York 1969) 145. 

3 CË., e.g., Henri Bornecque, Les déclamations et les déclamateurs d'après 
Sénèque le père (Lille 1902); S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation in the Late 
Republic and Early Empire (Liverpool 1949); George Kennedy, The Art of 
Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton 1972) 312-37. 
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composes a speech for one participant. In Augustan times de- 
clamation became a social fad for adults as well as the basis of 
secondary education. Rhetoricians invited the public in to hear 
the speeches of themselves and their students much as a modern 
citizenry might go to a school athletic event, except that the 
visitors were invited to participate in the declaiming. Much of 
the declamation described by Seneca the Elder took place on 
such occasions. Almost anybody with a rhetorical education 
and the nerve could apparently show off his skills or enjoy the 
spectacle, and it became a good place to meet fashionable 
people. Unlike the students, adults under these circumstances 
apparently declaimed extempore, but since the themes tended 
to recur and commenplaces had many applications, rhetorical 
enthusiasts, not to say the professionals, could easily build up 
repertories. It must also be remembered that declamation was 
not debate. To judge from ancient accounts, declaimers were 
free to speak for or in the person of any of the characters in the 
theme posited and to take any approach (color) which appealed 
to them. There was no necessary attempt to answer points made 
by a previous speaker. At the end there was no vote, no judging, 
but the applause or laughter often indicated the audience's 
reaction to the figures, the points, and the conceits. 

As our text opens, Encolpius is telling the rhetorician 
Agamemnon about the vices of declamation. The situation be- 
comes clearer in chapter six where we are told that the two are 
walking in a garden beside a portico. À crowd of scholastici (of 
which more later) then pours out ab extemporali declamatione 
nescio cuius qui Agamemnonis suasoriam exceperat. That the 
declamation was extemporalis is evidence that the speaker was 
not a student; probably a minor professional rhetorician or 
visitor is intended. Clearly this is a day when the public has been 
invited into the school in question. Agamemnon has left the hall, 
which may be evidence that this is the school of some other 
teacher which he is visiting. Agamemnon of course did have a 
school in the city, to which Trimalchio later refers (48), but if he 
were the host it would seem discourteous to leave, and his 
students would need supervision.* Otherwise wandering in and 


* Quintilian discusses the problems of the classroom in 2.2, but admittedly his 
standards were higher than most teachers. 
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out was not unusual.5 We are expressly told that the declama- 
tion was a suasoria, and thus not a controversia,9 but the 
specific theme is not identified. Seneca cites ($uas. 3) one which 
suggests where Agamemnon may get his name: '" Agamemnon 
deliberates whether to sacrifice Iphigenia.” Sullivan translates 
suasoria here as ‘“‘lecture,’’? but that is misleading. Rhetori- 
cians sometimes gave lectures, but they are not the same as the 
delivery of a suasoria, which is an example of oratorical art. 
Exceperat means ‘‘follows’’ as Arrowsmith translates it,’ not 
‘“‘took over” as in Sullivan? or ‘‘répondu’’ as in Ernout,!? espe- 
cially not “répondu.” Declamation is not debate. 

The situation at the opening of the Satyricon, therefore, is a 
public session of a rhetorical school. Agamemnon, probably a 
visitor, has delivered a suasoria and while the next declaimer 
speaks has wandered outside where he is accosted by Encol- 
pius. Ascyltus has come to the school with Encolpius, but either 
remains inside or is quiet during the interview. He may well be 
with Menelaus. At the beginning of chapter six he slips away. 
Encolpius' remarks are described in the Sage-Gilleland edition 
as a declamation.’! They are certainly declamatory in tone, but 
they are not strictly speaking a declamation. It is thus a mildly 
amusing metaphor when at the beginning of chapter three En- 
colpius remarks that Agamemnon did not allow him to declaim 
(declamare) longer in the portico than Agamemnon himself had 
sweated (sudaverat) in the school. Literally it is Agamemnon 
who has declaimed and it seems to be Encolpius who is hot 
under the collar. As far as we know Encolpius has not partici- 
pated in the declamation and simply, or not so simply, imparts 
his views on declamation privately to Agamemnon. 


5 Cf. Seneca, Contr. 3. par. 10. The younger Pliny’s picture of recitation 
confirms the custom of coming and going, Ep. 1.13.2. 

$ On the following day at Agamemnon’s own school the theme was a con- 
troversia, cf. chapter 48. 

? Petronius, The Satyricon and the Fragments, trans. by John Sullivan, 
(Penguin Books 1965) 32. 
2 The Satyricon, Petronius, trans. by William Arrowsmith (New York 1960) 


? Loc. cit. (supra n. 7). 

10 Pétrone, Le Satiricon, traduit par Alfred Ernout (Paris 1922) 5. 

!! Op. cit. (supra n. 2) on 1.1. Sage and Gilleland are also wrong in the same 
passage in defining declamatores as professional rhetoricians. The term in- 
cludes anyone who declaims: students, professionals, amateurs. 
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Now what is Encolpius doing here and why does he lecture 
Agamemnon so sternly? An answer can be found if we turn to 
the scene in chapter ten where Encolpius and Ascyltus decide to 
split up. Encolpius there suggests that they divide their posses- 
sions and each try to support himself and keep out of the other’s 
way: et tu litteras scis et ego. ne quaestibus tuis obstem, aliud 
aliquid promittam. Sullivan aptly translates this: ‘‘You’re a 
literary sort of man and so am I. I don’t want to interfere with 
your earnings, so I'll offer some other line." !? Arrowsmith’s “TH 
arrange to take a different tutoring job,’’!> initially attractive, is 
based on a misunderstanding of scholasticus in Ascyltus’ reply. 
It is not a tutor. All that Encolpius is saying is that the two of 
them live on the basis of their rhetorical education, and there are 
a variety of ways to do that. Ascyltus’ reply reveals how they 
are living at the moment and thus what they were doing in the 
rhetorical school. He suggests that they not split up until the 
next day: hodie quia tamquam scholastici ad cenam pro- 
misimus. non perdamus noctem. They are posing tamquam 
scholastici, have visited a rhetorical school in hopes of meeting 
a victim, and have been invited to dinner. This immediately 
suggests the parasite of new comedy whose occupation is find- 
ing invitations to dinner, but what does it mean to pose tam- 
quam scholastici? 

Petronius uses scholasticus four times in the Satyricon. Our 
passage in chapter ten is one instance. In chapter 39 Trimalchio, 
listing people born under various signs of the zodiac, attributes 
to the Ram scholastici and arietilli, which is not very helpful 
since we do not know exactly what arietillus means. Doubtless 
something not very complimentary. In chapter 61, Niceros looks 
across the room before telling his werewolf story and confesses 
that he is nervous that the scholastici present may laugh at him. 
The remark suggests that they are a critical lot and surely his 
glance falls on Encolpius and Ascyltus. The fourth and most . 
important occurence is that in chapter six, quoted earlier, where 
the scholasticorum turba!* pours out of the hall of declamation. 
Arrowsmith and Sullivan make this a crowd of students. The 
scholastici laugh at the sententiae and arrangement of the 


12 Op. cit. (supra n. 7) 34. 
13 Op. cit. (supra n. 8) 27. 
14 One is reminded of the scholasticorum natio of Virgil, Catalepton 5.4. 
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suasoria they have heard, which suggests that they are rather 
critical and imagine themselves as sophisticated. Perhaps they 
are not students at all. The scholastici of chapter six are de- 
scribed as iuvenes. Now terms for age groups in Latin are very 
slippery indeed,!5 but there is reason to think that iuvenis is not 
a very suitable term for a student in a rhetorical school. The 
younger students are generally speaking pueri and older ones 
adulescentuli. Tacitus, Dialogus 35.3, is a good source for the 
distinction, and Petronius clearly recognizes it, for Agamemnon 
uses the same terms. In chapter three he speaks of his students 
as adulescentuli and in chapter four contrasts pueri in schools 
and iuvenes in the forum. So the scholasticorum turba is likely 
to be older than a crowd of students. Scholasticus is in fact the 
word regularly used by the elder Seneca to refer to those people 
who thronged to declamations as though to athletic events, but 
who were not themselves students and not necessarily teachers. 
They are the declamation-buffs, the aficionados, for the most 
part enthusiastic amateurs. Winterbottom identifies the term as 
one used of men who spent most of their time in schools or in 
declamatory display.!6 An examination of the half-dozen pas- 
sages in which Seneca employs it bears out this definition. Some 
professionals may be included, but all professional rhetoricians 
are not scholastici, for Seneca (7. par. 4) reports that Albucius, 
a professional, was afraid of being regarded as a scholasticus. 
The term can still be found in this sense in Tacitus (Dialogus 
26.8), but Quintilian and Pliny avoid the noun. An English 
translation is not readily at hand. We might try the medieval 
term ‘‘schoolman,’’ but would have to add an explanatory 
gloss. 

Thus, in the opening scene of the Satyricon our young 
heroes-on-the-make, posing as well educated visitors interested 
in declamation, are trying to get the favorable attention of 
Agamemnon in hopes that it will lead to something more, such 
as dinner. Although critics have noted their interest in an invita- 
tion, which is indeed made explicit,!5 the importance of their 


15 For a recent discussion cf. the remarks of Jean Cousin, Quintilien, 
Institution oratoire, Tome I (Paris 1975) xv-xvi, with bibliography. 

16 Cf. The Elder Seneca, Declamations, trans. by M. Winterbottom 2 vols. 
(Loeb Classical Library 1974) viii. 

17 Cf. J. P. Sullivan, The Satyricon of Petronius. A Literary Study 
(Bloomington 1968) 54 and P. G. Walsh, The Roman Novel (Cambridge 1970) 83. 

18 Multo me turpior es tu hercule, qui ut foris cenares, poetam laudasti, 10.2. 
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role as scholastici has not been adequately stressed. Certainly 
Encolpius has marked out his man and what he says should be 
regarded as ad hominem argumentation. It is thus not informa- 
tive about the views of Petronius on the vices of declamation, 
and, as we shall see, is not even totally consistent with views 
which Encolpius himself expresses elsewhere. Encolpius here 
takes a very high tone, is very severe on *‘you teachers, but 
this is his persona. He has chosen a critical position which he 
expects to impress Agamemnon and is of course pretending that 
it is entirely his own view and that he does not expect Agamem- 
non to agree with him. The ploy works perfectly. It is important 
to note that Agamemnon is not at all offended, not at all hostile, 
as we might expect him to be, considering what 1s said about his 
profession. Quite the contrary, he is delighted, commends what 
has been said, flatters Encolpius, and takes him into his profes- 
sional confidence, explaining the problems of being a professor 
of rhetoric whose students are lazy and whose students’ parents 
are indulgent. In this satire of satyrs it Is not unlikely that 
Agamemnon finds Encolpius physically attractive and hopes for 
a sexual encounter with a simpatico young man of discriminat- 
ing taste. This interpretation would help explain why Encolpius 
leaves Agamemnon so unceremoniously at the end of chapter 78 
and also his fears of being found alone by Agamemnon’s assis- 
tant Menelaus in chapter 81. 

Agamemnon’s speech contains a passage (3.3-4) which is 
surely intended to be funny if we understand the circumstances 
of two rogues working on each other: 


Sicut ficti adulatores cum cenam divitum captant nthil prius 
meditantur quam id quod putant gratissimum auditoribus 
fore, nec enim aliter impetrabunt quod petunt nisi quasdam 
insidias auribus fecerint; sic eloquentiae magister, nisi tam- 
quam piscator eam imposuerit hamis escam quam scierit 


Agamemnon can qualify as a poet on the basis of chapter 5. Encolpius does not 
praise his poem in our extant text, but his flattering interest in it is mentioned 
at the opening of chapter 6, which seems to have a lacuna. Or alternatively, 
praise of some lines of verse which Agamemnon mouthed was Encolpius' ploy 
in approaching him in the first place. Declaimers rarely if ever quote verse in 
the remains of the genre we have, but the Menippean conventions of the 
Satyricon could take precedence over that custom. 
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appetituros esse pisciculos, sine spe praedae morabitur in 
scopulo. 


Agamemnon’s description fits not only his technique with stu- 
dents, but with Trimalchio; he does not appear to realize that he 
is also describing the technique being used on himself by Encol- 
pius. We do not have the passage in which he invites Encolpius 
to dinner at his house or invites him to come to Trimalchio’s 
house, or both, but it is clear from chapters twenty-six through 
twenty-eight and elsewhere that Encolpius and Ascyltus do 
indeed become better acquainted with Agamemnon and 
Menelaus and accompany them to Trimalchio’s banquet. 

The critical position reflected in Encolpius’ speech is the 
most discussed aspect of these chapters.!? Doubtless it does 
echo, if not parody, views which could be heard occasionally in 
the first century from serious young men of a literary sort. The 
position might be described as Greek Atticism of the most 
uncompromising kind. The Atticism movement of the first cen- 
tury B.C. began with Latin in the time of Calvus,?° and in the 
Augustan period was imitated in Greek by critics like Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. In Greek it then flourished for centuries; in 
Latin it is a much more exotic flower. Encolpius' point of view 
in this passage is clearly Greek. He mentions no Latin writer. As 
far as he is concerned, it would seem that literature ended with 
Hyperides. Caecilius of Calacte and other fashionable Greek 
rhetoricians of early imperial Rome would have approved. 
Later in the Satyricon (68), however, Encolpius claims to be a 
great lover of Virgil. If so, his passion for pure Greek is a pose. 
More likely, both statements are a pose. 

Agamemnon recognizes immediately the purity of Encolpius' 
taste. He himself occupies a peculiar position between the two 
languages. In reply to Encolpius' Greek purity he immediately 
quotes Cicero, and the poem which he speaks in chapter five is 
primarily on the theme of the adaptation of Greek eloquence to 
Roman circumstances. Homer does not trouble himself much 
about the language of the Trojans, and Petronius does not allow 


19 Cf. the works cited in note 3; J. Schönberger, ''Petron, c. 1-5,” PhW 58 
(1938) 174-76; idem, ‘Nochmals Petron, c. 1-5," PhW 59 (1939) 478-80, 508-12; 
idem, ‘‘Zu Petron, c. 3-5," PAW 60 (1940) 623-24; L. Alfonsi, "Petronio e i 
Teodorei," RFIC 76 (1948) 46-53; Sullivan, op. cit. (supra n. 17) 158-65. 

20 Cf. Kennedy, op. cit. (supra n. 3) 241-44; 352-54. 
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linguistic differences to intrude into the action of the Satyricon, 
but it seems clear from these statements that we are to regard 
Agamemnon, for all his Greek name, as a teacher of Latin 
declamation. It was not the custom for a teacher to teach both 
Greek and Latin declamation,?! and if Agamemnon did he was a 
rara avis. 

Eugen Cizek has recently protested at the common view that 
Encolpius and Agamemnon are in agreement about the faults of 
declamation.*? Agamemnon’s point of view is in fact more prag- 
matic, that of the teacher of declamation, and especially of Latin 
declamation, while Encolpius mouths an impossible ideal. That 
Agamemnon begins by agreeing with Encolpius and praising 
him, but then proceeds to try to awaken his sympathies may be 
part of the erotic impulse which has been aroused in him. In any 
event, it is more a part of his dramatic characterization than of 
Petronius’ desire to plead a consistent critical argument. 

Peter George has claimed that Encolpius has a weak charac- 
ter and that this weakness is shown, among other ways, by the 
extent to which Agamemnon dominates him in this opening 
scene. He says, ‘‘Encolpius is naive enough and suggestible 
enough to parrot his teacher, hypocrisy and all.’’?3 Agamemnon 
is of course not Encolpius’ teacher, and through much of the 
scene as we have it, Encolpius is out dangling his literary line 
and Agamemnon ts dancing at the end of it. Like most of the 
characters in the Satyricon they deserve each other, but at least 
Encolpius succeeds in getting a dinner.?4 
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21 Quintilian’s references (e.g. 2.5.5) seem to make it clear that in his time 
there were separate schools of Greek and of Latin rhetoric, and Pliny names his 
own two teachers in these subjects (Ep: 6.6.3). At the public shows of declama- 
tion attended by the elder Seneca there were sometimes speeches in both Greek 
and Latin, and Seneca quotes passages from the Greek speakers, but he indi- 
cates (9.3.13) speaking in Latin was regarded as more appropriate and that to 
declaim on the same day in both Greek and Latin was a virtuoso performance in 
questionable taste. 

22 Cf. ‘‘A propos des premiers chapitres du Satyricon," Latomus 34 (1975) 
197-202. 

23 Cf. ‘‘Style and Character in the Satyricon," Arion 5 (1977) 351. 

24 | am indebted to Professors Gareth Schmeling and George Houston for 
suggestions of bibliography and evidence. 


ECCE ITERUM AUSONIUS (ET PAULINUS) 
Auson. Epigr. 56 (De puella quam amabat) 


Hanc volo quae non vult; illam, quae vult, ego nolo: 
vincere vult animos, non satiare Venus. 

oblatas sperno illecebras, detrecto negatas: 
nec satiare animum nec cruciare volo. 

nec bis cincta Diana placet nec nuda Cythere: 
illa voluptatis nil habet, haec nimium. 

callida sed mediae Veneris mihi venditet artem 
femina, quae iungat quod ‘volo nolo’ vocant. 


This poem had precursors. Mart. 1.57: 


Qualem, Flacce, velim quaeris nolimve puellam? 
nolo nimis facilem difficilemque nimis. 

illud quod medium est atque inter utrumque probamus: 
nec volo quod cruciat nec volo quod satiat. 


Anth, Pal. 12.200 (Strato): 


Mio® dvoneoiAnzta qiAuata, xal payywddets 
guavas, xai cbevagnyv èx yegóc avribeoty. 

xai unv xai tov, ÖT éotiv èv Gyxaaty, évOv Oésovta 
xai magéyovta xvOnV, oÙ ztávv On tt OEAw. 

AAA tÓv èx tottwv áugotiv uécov, olov éxeivov 
tov xai un ztagéyeww eióóvo xai NAQÉXEW. 


Rufinus (Anth. Pal. 5.42) puts it more briefly: 


Mia@ thv agedAy, mo tyv 06 qoova diay. 
ý u£v yao Boadéws, 7 ÔÈ O£As. taxéwe. 


Ausonius’ opening statement hanc volo quae non vult also 
expresses an idea to which parallels have been found, e.g. 
Mart. 5.83: l 


Insequeris, fugio; fugis, insequor; haec mihi mens est. 
velle tuum nolo, Dindyme, nolle volo. 
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But it is not the idea expressed in this epigram, which directly 
contradicts it in line 3 detrecto negatas. Ausonius cannot have 
been responsible for such an absurdity. He wrote, as I 
suppose: 


Nolo ego quae non vult, illam quae vult ego nolo. 


Misunderstanding the sense, a copyist altered to volo ego, 
which became hanc (suggested by illam) volo to restore metre. 

In the second line vincere, as Desposius saw, is totally 
beside the point. Something is needed to balance satiare. His 
forgotten conjecture pascere does this to perfection, and so far 
as I can see, nothing else will. 

À propos of my correction of Paul. Nol. Carm. 10.229 
(AJP 96 [1976] 6f.) I might have pointed out that Marmaricus- 
Africus occurs not only in the passages cited in Lewis and 
Short from Lucan, Silius, and Sidonius, but also in other post- 
classics, as Claud. Eutr. 1.180, Ennod. Carm. 2.133.3. 
Sidonius has it in two other passages beside the one quoted 
(7.448, 23.56). Corippus uses Marmarida (or -des) as adjective 
three times. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
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SERVIUS AND IDONEI AUCTORES 


The commentary of Servius on the poetry of Virgil has, in 
the past century, received its share of scholarly attention, 
largely directed toward the elucidation of the relationship 
between the (so-called) vulgate Servius and the fuller commen- 
tary first published by Pierre Daniel. These researches have 
succeeded in demonstrating that the scholia of the Servius 
Auctus (or Servius Danielis, referred to in this paper as 
DServ.) represent the efforts of an interested reader of Virgil 
(perhaps of the seventh century, perhaps an Irishman) who 
blended with his copy of Servius other material available to 
him, including material drawn from the variorum commentary 
of Aelius Donatus, one of Servius’ own major sources.! An 
important consequence of these efforts is our ability to view 
with some confidence the commentary of Servius himself in 
the clarity of isolation, the better to appreciate and evaluate its 
individuality. 

Although not immune to losses and interpolations of the 
kind found in other collections of scholia on Latin authors, 
Servius’ commentary offers, to a unique degree, a coherent, 
well-articulated study, a body of instruction which, if largely 
dependent on older sources of knowledge, nonetheless repre- 
sents the choice and method of an individual personality. As 
such, Servius' commentary also offers a unique document in 
the history of ancient education, an aspect of the work which, 
although long recognized,? has never received thorough study. 


! That the vulgate commentary essentially conveys the efforts of Servius 
(rather than an abridgment) and that the Danieline material offers additions to 
Servius (rather than the original Servius) was the view of Thilo, against 
(among others) Scaliger and Ribbeck (as well as Daniel himself): see the 
preface to vol. I of his edition, pp. vff.; on the relationship between Servius 
and DServ., see most recently the full discussion (with the important 
bibliographical references) of G. P. Goold, ‘‘Servius and the Helen Episode,” 
HSCP 74(1970)101ff., esp. 102-21. All scholia in the following discussion are 
drawn from Servius proper, with the exception of the note on Aen. 11.373, 
where the material of DServ. is printed in italics. 

? See the remarks of E. Thomas, Essai sur Servius et son Commentaire sur 
Virgile (Paris 1880) 182, and the reflections of R. B. Lloyd ''Republican 
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Servius, of course, was a grammaticus, that is to say, a 
teacher on the secondary level,? responsible for introducing 
his pupils to literary studies and providing them with a firm 
grasp of correct Latinity through grammatical drill and the 
medium of praelectio, the expository reading, word by word 
and line by line, of the text. It should be possible to make use 
of the commentary to follow the individual grammaticus at 
work and so gain a more precise knowledge of the method and 
purpose of instruction in the peculiar historical context of late 
antiquity. 

In the present discussion I intend to consider one aspect of 
the grammarian's task, the teaching of the language itself, and 
the connection between that teaching and auctoritas, the 
status of authors as models and sources of linguistic usage;* 
more specifically, I wish to examine the question of auctoritas 
and the neoterici, the ‘‘authors more recent than Virgil," ^ 
especially the poets Lucan, Statius, and Juvenal. At issue is 
the relationship of the grammarian to his chosen text, and the 
use of the text to convey the grammarian's own idea of correct 
Latinity. 


Authors in Servius and the Scholia Danielis," HSCP 65 (1961) 326 and Goold 
(op. cit. n. 1) 135; compare also H. I. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans 
l'antiquitéé (Paris 1965) 407. For a recent and detailed study of one facet of 
Servius’ instruction revealed in the commentary, see H. L. Levy “Tò hexés 
in Homeric Scholia and Servius’ ordo," TAPA 100 (1969) 237ff. 

?'The best survey of the function of the grammaticus remains that of 
Marrou (op. cit. n. 2), esp. pp. 400ff. 

.* For one reconstruction of the place of auctoritas in the development of 
Latin grammatical theory, see K. Barwick ‘‘Remmius Palaemon und die 
rómische Ars Grammatica," Philologus Supplementb. 15 (Leipzig 1922) 203- 
15; compare also the judgment of Marrou (op. cit. n. 2) 404 on the role of 
auctoritas in the grammarian’s instruction (''Le latin esz, il existe enregistré à 
l'état définitif dans les grands écrivains; la science de la correction, recte 
loquendi scientia, repose en derniére analyse sur l'auctoritas: nous retrouvons 
chez les Latins l'équivalent de l'atticisme des rhéteurs grecs de la Seconde 
Sophistique, leurs contemporains") and see below at the conclusion of this 
discussion. 

5'The use of neoterici in this chronological sense is well discussed by 
J. E. G. Zetzel in an unpublished dissertation, Latir Textual Criticism in 
Antiquity (Diss. Harv. 1972) 53f. and n. 76, in connection with the annotation 
on Aen. 12.605 attributed to Probus in DServ.: Zetzel points out that this sense 
results from a transference into Latin scholarship of the use in Greek studies 
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In his discussion, still fundamental, of the fortunes of the 
poets Lucan, Statius, and Juvenal in the Roman academic 
tradition, Paul Wessner examined the possibility that Servius 
himself was first responsible both for using these poets in the 
explication of Virgil, and for elevating them to a position of 
auctoritas, for including them among the idonei auctores, the 
"suitable authors." The idea had previously been advanced 
(as little more than an obiter dictum) by Richard Klotz (follow- 
ing an observation of his teacher Adolf Kiessling),’ and had 
been accepted by Wessner himself,$ whose renewed, detailed 
inquiry was spurred by the objections of H. J. Thomson.? The 
latter sought to limit the importance of Servius' contribution 
and suggested that the poets would have played a significant 
role at least in the work of Donatus; Wessner, however, 
argued forcefully that the efforts of Servius were decisive in 
granting a place to the three neoterici. 1? l 

It is not, however, the point of chronology which I wish to 
consider here,!! but the part played by the three poets in 
Servius’ system: for Wessner, while placing beyond question 


of vewregixdyv to designate an author or a usage more recent than Homer (see 
esp. A. Severyns, Le Cycle épique dans l'école d’ Aristarque [Liège 1928] 31- 
61, cited by Zetzel). neoterici appears in Servius himself specifically in 


"^ conjunction with Juvenal (at Aen.11.715), Persius (at 6.187) and Lucan (at 


6.320); conversely, Lucan and Statius are once explicitly included among the 
ueteres, at the conclusion of Servius' preface to the Aeneid: ueteres incipie- 
bant carmen a titulo carminis sui, ut puta ‘Arma uirumque cano,' Lucanus 
‘Bella per Emathios,' Statius 'Fraternas acies alternaque regna profanis.’ 

$ P. Wessner, ‘‘Lucan, Statius und Juvenal bei den römischen Gram- 
matikern," PhW 49 (1929) 296-303, 328-35; references hereafter by page 
number. 

? See Klotz, Quaestiones Servianae (Griefswald 1882) 1f. (on Lucan and 
Juvenal); the place of Statius is discussed by Klotz De scholiis Statianis 
commentatio I (Gymn.— Progr. Treptow am R. 1895) 1-3. 

* See Wessner's contributions at Teuffel Geschichte d. róm. Lit.5 (Leipzig 
1913) Bd. III p. 306 and RE 2'* R. II (1923) 1842f. 

? H. J. Thomson "Lucan, Statius and Juvenal in the early centuries," CQ 
22 (1928) 24-27. 

10 See esp. Wessner 296-303, 333-35. 

1! I am inclined to agree with the opinion of Alan Cameron (although for 
somewhat different reasons, which I hope to discuss elsewhere) that Servius is 
“a manifestation rather than the inspiration” of “the late-fourth-century 
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the renewal of interest in the poets during the fourth century, 
also took the occasion of his study to offer a palinode. It was in 
fact Servius, Wessner stated, who first used Lucan, Statius, 
and Juvenal in teaching Virgil; but their role—and the role of 
neoterici in general—was wholly subsidiary and illustrative: 
they were useful for ‘‘cramming the rules of Latin grammar 
into his (i.e. Servius’) pupils,’’!? but were not themselves 
idonei auctores—a view which, with some occasional embroi- 
dery or confusion, has passed into general currency.!? This 
retraction of the endorsement once given to the view of 
Kiessling and Klotz was motivated by several scholia, noted 
by Wessner, which explicitly opposed idonei on the one hand 
and neoterici on the other: so one finds the observation at Aen. 
2.80 sane 'uanus' 'stultus' apud idoneos non inuenitur, ut ait 
Iuuenalis (3.159) ‘sic libitum uano qui nos distinxit Othoni (to 
be compared with Aen. 11.715 'uanos' ‘stultos’ posteriores 
dicere coeperunt. inde tractum est etiam in neotericis: Iuue- 
nalis . . .)); and at Aen. 12.923 et ‘instar’, ut supra diximus, per 
se plenum est nec recipit praepositionem, licet Serenus 'ad 
instar’ dixerit, quod in idoneis non inuenitur auctoribus; and at 
G. 4.122 sane ‘hic cucumis’ ‘huius cucumis' declinatur, sicut 
‘agilis’, secundum idoneos: nam neoterici ‘nuius cucumeris’ 
dixerunt, sicut ‘puluis’ ‘pulueris’. The conclusion which ap- 


revival of interest in Juvenal and other 'Silver-Age' Latin poets” ("The Date 
and Identity of Macrobius," JRS 56 [1966] 30 n. 43). 

12 Wessner 335; “um seinen Schulern die Regeln der lateinische Grammatik 
einzupauken.”’ 

13 Cf., for example, G. Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (Oxford 1961) 186, citing 
the judgment of Wessner quoted below: “He [i.e., Servius] did not think 
Juvenal a ‘classical’ author suitable for schools, but placed him with the 
‘modernists’ like Lucan and Statius. Still he did consider Juvenal an important 
writer, whose language although unorthodox was interesting’’; contrast Alan 
Cameron ‘‘Literary Allusions in the Historia Augusta,’’ Hermes 92 (1964) 370, 
citing the same passage in Wessner: ''Servius is the first writer to quote 
Juvenal extensively, and the first to allow him any auctoritas on questions of 
Latinity alongside the classical authors, the auctores idonei: the first, in fact, 
to admit him to the canon of ‘classics’ "' (a statement which is at once almost 
diametrically opposed to the opinion of Wessner, and much closer to the 
truth). Part of the reason fcr the disparity no doubt lies in the difficulty of 
squaring Wessner's judgment with the use in the commentary of Juvenal and 
the other neoterici, and in the use of the phrase idonei auctores itself: on both 
questions, see further below. 
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peared to be demanded by these notices, and others which 
refer to idonei (auctores),!^ was expressed by Wessner (331f.) 
in the following terms: 


. . . die idonei oder firmi!5 auctores (auch meliores, deren 
auctoritas sequenda est: Servius in Don. GL IV.409, 33) 
sind die klassischen Schulautoren, vor allen Cicero und 
Virgil; ihnen stehen gegenüber die non idonei, die 
neoterici, wie Lucan, Statius, Juvenal, Serenus und andere 
jüngere Autoren bis herab in die jüngste Vergangenheit. 
Freilich, meinen sie, lásst sich nicht bestreiten, dass 
regulas saepe corrumpit auctoritas (GL IV.439, 7), oder 
dass contra regulas plurimum sibi adsumpsit auctoritas 
(das. 409, 9), also oft eine wilkürliche Abweichung von der 
Regel (usurpatio) auch bei den massgebenden Autoren 
vorliegt, aber solche Formen werden eben durch deren 
auctoritas gedeckt; von dem, was sich die neoterici 
geleistet haben, gilt das Gleiche nicht, bei ihnen liegt error 
oder abusio vor, und vor Nachahmung wird gewarnt. Es 
ist also nicht so, wie Kiessling und Klotz erklárt haben (ich 
bin ihnen leider ... gefolgt), dass die Dichter Lucan, 
Statius und Juvenal von Servius und seiner Gefolgschaft 
[i.e. later grammarians influenced by Servius] in die Zahl 
der idonei auctores aufgenommen worden seien; sie werden 
vielmehr von diesen geschieden. Sie werden auch nicht als 


14 For other references to idonei (not set in opposition to neoterici) see Aen. 
5,823, 6.154, 9.742, G. 3.124 and below (compare also the statements, 
adduced by Wessner, in Pomp. GL 5.152, 25ff. and 273, 16ff.). The use of 
similar terminology appears perhaps only once in DServ. (Aen. 5.80 hoc 
uerbum 'salue' apud auctores bonos ter enuntiatum inuenitur 'salue, saluere, 
saluete’); regarding the scholium at Aen. 10.164 (‘Tusciam’ non debemus 
dicere, quia nequaquam in idoneis auctoribus legitur), which is found only in 
the Turonensis (T = b for the text of Virgil), Wessner argues (330, 332) that the 
note had its origin in Servius, an argument rendered unlikely by the fact that 
Servius himself uses the forbidden form ''Tuscía"" in the note immediately 
following (Aen. 10.166) and over a dozen times elsewhere; for the view that 
the note is independent both of Servius and of DServ., see C. E. Murgia, 
Prolegomena to Servius 5: The Manuscripts, University of California Publica- 
tions: Classical Studies, vol. 11 (Berkeley 1975) 19 n. 37. 

15 firmi is a reference to Pomp. GL 5.273, 16ff: ‘ad’ uero cum artis 
necessitate ‘ad locum’ significet, id est ‘ad amicum uado', tamen omnes 
antiqui et idonei et firmi auctores iunxerunt quasi ‘in loco’ [with citations of 
Verg. Aen. 1.24, Cic. Verr. 1.8.22 and Cat. 1.8.19]. ergo licet nobis 'ad' et 'in 
loco' ponere et 'ad locum' ponere. 
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neue Schulmuster anerkannt, wohl aber neben den Schul- 
klassikern berticksichtigen, was friiher nicht der Fall war. 


Elements of this statement are true beyond doubt: the primacy 
of Virgil and Cicero especially would not have been open to 
challenge by others even of the antiqui (e.g. Terence, Sallust, 
Horace), much less by the younger poets; and the scholia 
noted above would seem to justify the equation neoterici : 
antiqui :: non idonei : idonei. Yet the opposition thus 
formulated can not stand, for reasons which will themselves 
become sufficiently clear, but which raise further questions 
about the use of auctores and the nature of auctoritas. 

Other aspects of the question will be considered below. It is 
necessary first to present a scholium neglected by Wessner, 
which both offers specific reasons for doubting the opposition 
described above, and suggests where we should look to find 
the origin of the problem. The discussion concerns the phrase 
etiam tu at Aen. 11.373, the conclusion of Drances' invective 
(etiam tu, si qua tibi uis, / si patrii quid Martis habes, illum 
aspice contra | qui uocat): 


ETIAM TV heia: nam hortantis aduerbium est hoc loco: 
Terentius (An. 849) 'etiam responde'. alias 'adhuc' sig- 
nificat et est temporis aduerbium, ut (Aen. 6.485) ‘etiam 
currus, etiam arma tenentem'. alibi pro coniunctione, ut 
(Aen. 10.390) 'uos etiam gemini’. ponitur etiam pro 
‘nondum’: Afranius (SRPF frg. 421 R?) ‘etiam quidquam 
egisti . apud maiores ‘etiam’ consentientis fuerat, quod 
tamen in his recentibus idoneis non inuenitur. non nulli 
‘etiam tu’ pro 'quin tu’ tradunt. 


The note at first sight is a jumble, the disiecta membra of what 
may have been a more extensive note in Donatus mingled with 
the particular lessons which Servius desired to bring home. 
The scope of Servius' instruction is narrower and more 
selective: three “‘adverbial’’ uses only are considered (hortan- 
tis ... temporis ... consentientis); the reference to the 
“conjunctive” use, although containing the essentials of the 
truth, is suppressed,!$ along with the illustrative quotation 


16 Cf. the different opinion produced from the material in T (as given in 
Thilo's apparatus): eta (sic) hoc loco pro coniunctione ut uos etiam gemini. 
ponitur et pro fi ut afranius etiam quicquam egisti. non nulli etiam pro quin tu; 
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from Terence (An. 849) and the alleged use of etiam in the 
sense of nondum in Afranius, an entry which properly belongs 
with the note on etiam = adhuc.!? In addition, the last note in 
DServ. (non nulli . . . tradunt) is related in intent not to the end 
but to the beginning of the scholtum,!? etiam as an aduerbium 
hortantis. The connection can clearly be seen in the citation of 
An. 849 in DServ. The citation, although abbreviated, corre- 
sponds to the manuscripts of Terence in one important 
respect, that of offering responde: the correct reading, respon- 
des, is found onlv in the lemma of Donatus ad loc. (ETIAM TV 
HOC RESPONDES 'etiam' aut hortatio est aut coniunctio) 
and in the comment on Ad. 550 (4 Wess.): 


ETIAM TACES antique pro 'tace', sic in Andria 'etiam tu 
hoc respondes?' pro 'responde'; est ergo correptionis 
significatio. ` 


Involved is an idiom which appears commonly in Plautus, and 
a bit less so in Terence,!? etiam with the present indicative in 
exhortations expressed as urgent questions.?? The final entry 
in DServ. is intended to draw the connection between the 
latter. construction (which, if we can judge by Donatus' note at 
Ad. 550 and the state of the manuscripts at An. 849 and Heaut. 
235, appeared alien in comparison with the imperative) and a 
similar idiom, a colloquialism rare outside comedy but partic- 
ularly common in Terence, the use of affirmative quin with the 
imperative.?! For clarity's sake, then (and only for clarity's 


on the tendency for the reader of T to excerpt ‘‘only the extra scholia not in his 
text of genuine Servius,” and to do so ‘‘with great liberty," see Murgia (op. 
cit. n. 7) 19. 

17 With the note on etiam = adhuc, cf. Donatus at Ter. An. 503 NON SATIS 
ME PERNOSTI ETIAM QVALIS SIM SIMO ‘etiam’ pro 'adhuc', ut 
Vergilius (Aen. 6.485) 'Idaeumque etiam c., e. a. t.', citing the same verse of 
Virgil as Servius. 

18 The order and the emphasis found in Servius need not, of course, have 
been that of his source; cf. n. 16. 

1? [n addition to An. 849 and Ad. 550, cf. Phorm. 542 etiam tu hinc abis?, 
Heaut. 235 etiam caues ne uideat forte hic te a patre aliquis exiens? (where 
the correcting hands in DLEvy have caue). 

20 See TLL s.v. etiam 929, 80ff. 

21 See J. B. Hofmann Lateinische Umgangssprache? (Heidelberg 1951) 
68f., Leumann-Hofmann-Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik (Munich 1965) 676. 
The construction occurs a few times in Cicero's speeches (QRosc. 25, Mil. 79) 
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sake; the reconstruction of an Ur-scholium is not intended), 
we might rearrange the constituent parts of the note thus: 


ETIAM TV (1) heia; nam hortantis aduerbium est hoc 
loco: Terentius ‘etiam responde’; non nulli 
'etiam tu' pro 'quin tu' tradunt. 

(2) alias ‘adhuc’ significat et est temporis 
aduerbium, ut ‘etiam currus, etiam arma 
tenentem'. ponitur etiam pro 'nondum': 
Afranius ‘etiam quidquam egisti. 

(3) apud maiores 'etiam' consentientis fuerat, 
quod tamen in his recentibus idoneis non 
inuenitur. 

(4) alibi pro coniunctione, ut ‘uos etiam 
gemini’. 


It is with the third element of Servius’ note that we are 
concerned, the reference to recentes idonei.?? While I should 
like to postpone discussion of the grammatical point which is 
involved, it is sufficient now to point out that the phrase 
recentes idonei can only refer to post-classical authors; that is 
to say, Servius, in presenting his instruction, maintained the 
contrast between maiores (synonymous in the commentary 
with antiqui, ueteres) and recentes which is implied elsewhere 
in the opposition of idonei to neoterici. Why he expressed his 
teaching as he did, applying the label idonei to the recentes in a 
way which appears to contradict those scholia noted by 
Wessner above, is the question to which we must now turn. 
To find an answer we should pursue the clue provided by the 
phrase itself, idonei (auctores), which in turn leads directly to 
the question of method, particularly the method of argument 
and proof. Servius, of course, is of primary interest here in the 


and in Virgil (cf. Donatus at Phorm. 485 [3 Wess.] QVIN OMITTE 'quin' 
modo corripiendi uel imperandi uim habet, ut [Verg. Ecl. 3.52] ‘quin age’); the 
construction in Virgil is imitated by Ovid (with Aen. 6.824f. quin Decios ... 
aspice compare Met. 7.70 quin adspice ... and note also Met. 9.383) but 
avoided by Horace, Tibullus and Propertius. A blending of constructions, quin 
with imperative and present indicative, can be found at Pl. Asin. 254f. quin tu 
abs te socordiam omnem reice et segnitiem amoue | atque ad ingenium uetus 
uersutus te recipis tuum. 

22 The word auctoribus is added in the fifteenth-century ms (Paris. Bibl. 
Nat. 7965) given the siglum D by Thilo in this part of the commentary. 
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performance of his didactic task, but Servius’ predecessors 
are involved as well, those whose professions or avocations 
brought them to draw distinctions and take stands in matters of 
linguistic form and use. Wessner, noting Gellius NA 2.16.6 
(auctorem idoneum nullum), observed that the phrase, as a 
"technical term," must antedate the time of Servius;?? to my 
knowledge, idoneus is in fact found joined with auctor 
specifically in the area of grammatical inquiry for the first time 
in Quintilian (1.4.20, on the number of the parts of speech: alii 
tamen ex idoneis dumtaxat auctoribus octo partes secuti sunt, 
ut Aristarchus et aetate nostra Palaemon),** although there is 
some indirect evidence to suggest that this use of idoneus is a 
century older or more.?» However, the term (as a standard or 
guarantee, for which a definition or specification is always 
implied, never stated) appears with special frequency in 
sources deriving from or referring to the second century, a 
time of opposing linguistic ideologies and burgeoning contro- 
versies. The documents of this period reveal with particular 
clarity the workings of scholarship as an adversary process; 
and it happens that idoneus (auctor) is set with notable 
regularity in contexts of a polemical or tendentious nature. We 
might consider several of these passages before returning to 
Servius. 

Both the tone of militant scholarship and the vulnerability of 
the chosen standard are suggested, amusingly, in a well-known 
anecdote, the difference of opinion between the emperor 
Hadrian and Favorinus of Arelate, in which the latter found his 
idonei auctores trumped by the former's thirty legions (H.A. 
Hadr. 15.12): 


23 Wessner p. 331 n. 4. 

24 The idoneus auctor for Palaemon will have been Aristarchus’ pupil 
Dionysius Thrax: see K. Barwick (op. cit. n. 4) 146f., Dion. Thr. rey. yoan. 
p. 36, Iff. Pecorella (= p. 23, 1ff. Uhlig). 

?5 It happens that auctor and idoneus are linked by Cicero, but in a literary- 
historical rather than a grammatical context, at Brut. 57: it is worth noting that 
Cicero is the only author to use the term who both notes the personal nature of 
the standard applied and supports his opinion with some form of reasoned 
argument: primus est M. Cornelius Cethegus, cuius eloquentiae est auctor et 
idoneus quidem mea sententia Q. Ennius, praesertim cum et ipse eum 
audiuerit et scribat de mortuo, ex quo nulla suspicio est amicitiae causa esse 
mentitum. See also below on Gell. NA 10.26 regarding grauis auctor and 
idoneus scriptor in Pollio and Gellius. 
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et Fauorinus quidem, cum uerbum eius quondam ab 
Hadriano reprehensum esset atque ille cessisset, arguenti- 
bus amicis, quod male cederet Hadriano de uerbo, quod 
idonei auctores usurpassent, risum iocundissimum mouit; 
ait enim: ‘non recte suadetis, familiares, qui non patimini 
me illum doctiorem omnibus credere, qui habet triginta 
legiones'. 


The precise matter at issue, some deviation from proprietas 
(so usurpassent), cannot be evaluated. The latter technical 
term, however, suggests that it was a controversy of the kind 
discussed by Gellius at NA 10.26, where the criticism of 
Sallust’s use of transgredi (of ships) by Asinius Pollio?® is 
noted (10.26, 4-5): 


hoc igitur et minus proprie ét dmegioxéntwe et nullo graui 
auctore dictum aiunt. ‘‘nam ‘transgressus’ " inquit “ʻa 
transgrediendo dicitur, idque ipsum ab ingressu et a 
pedum gradu appellatum.” idcirco uerbum ‘transgredi’ 
conuenire non putauit neque uolantibus neque serpentibus 
neque nauigantibus, sed his solis, qui gradiuntur et pedi- 
bus iter emetiuntur. propterea. negant aput scriptorem 
idoneiüím aut nauium 'transgressum' reperiri posse aut pro 
transfretatione 'transgressum'. 


Sallust is here taxed with a negligent departure from literal 
(etymological) usage (et minus proprie et aneguoxéntws) 
supported by ‘‘no weighty authority." The phrase graui 
auctore performs a function paralleled by scriptorem idoneum; 
to judge from the context of their respective clauses, the 
former may recapture the precise criticism of Pollio,?? while 
the latter, appearing in conjunction with transfretatione, is 


26 10.26 praef.: inscite ab Asinio Pollione reprehensum Sallustium, quod 
transfretationem 'transgressum' dixerit, et ‘transgressos’ qui transfretassent. 
The body of critics is expanded by Gellius (10.26. 1) to include quibusdam aliis 
(cf. the plural verbs aiunt, negant at 10.25, 4 and 5); it is impossible to 
determine whether those ‘‘certain others” had a real existence or are straw 
men created by Gellius for effect; see J. Kretzschmer De A. Gellii fontibus, 
part. I (Posnan 1860) p. 7, and notes 26 and 27 below. 

27 Despite the plural aiunt: with dovegioxéntwco compare the phrase parum 
diligenter in Pollio's criticism of the commentarios Caesaris recorded by 
Suetonius, diu. Iul. 56.4: Pollio Asinius parum diligenter parumque integra 
ueritate compositos purat. The charge of ‘‘carelessness’’, however, is too 
much a staple of literary polemics to be of great significance as evidence here. 
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quite clearly Gellius’ own variation on the theme: at least, the 
contention that transgressus was misused for transfretatio is 
unlikely to have been Pollio’s, since transfreto/transfretatio, 
for classical transmitto/transmissio, does not occur before the 
second century, the verb first in Suetonius (div. Iul. 34.1), the 
noun in this passage of Gellius.2* 

Gellius, however, is minded to challenge the criticism, 
meeting each of the objections in turn (10.26.6ff.). Against the 
charge of violated proprietas, he proceeds by analogy, noting 
that cursus, another word open to the same line of attack, Is 
used regularly and correctly of ships;?? while negligence is 
denied outright: rather, the offending word expresses with the 
greatest elegance the narrowness of the Strait of Gibraltar.?? 
Then auctoritas, a subject to which Gellius turns almost 
pugnaciously (10.26.7 qui auctoritatem autem requirunt ... 
uolo uti respondeant . . . y: both Cato and Lucretius are called 
upon, the former for his extraordinary metaphorical applica- 
tion of ambulare to the movement of ships (r.r. 1.3 oppidum 
ualidum prope siet aut mare aut amnis, qua naues ambulant), 
the latter for his use, ‘‘exceedingly more audacious"' than that 
of Sallust, of gradiens in conjunction with clamor (4.528f. 
praeterea radit uox fauces saepe, facitque / asperiora foras 
gradiens arteria clamor). 

_ Given the critical. premises as Gellius would have under- 

stood them, these are reasonable arguments, although such 
arguments would not have caused Pollio to revise his stern, 
not to say cross-grained, views: rather, the precedent drawn 
from Cato, for example, could only further satisfy Pollio that 
Sallust was at once over-bold in his metaphors and over-fond 


28 The last sentence must either be Gellius! own recasting of Pollio's 
criticism or (perhaps less likely) has been taken over from a comparatively 
recent source; cf. 10.26.1 where transfretasse disrupts the parallel criticisms 
of nominal and participial usage: quod in primo historiarum maris transitum 
transmissumque nauibus factum 'transgressum' appellauit eosque, qui fretum 
transmiserant, quos ‘transfretasse’ dici solitum est, 'transgressos' dixit. 

29 10.26.6: sed quaero ego, cur non, sicuti ‘cursus’ nauium recte dici solet, 
ita 'transgressus' etiam nauibus factus dici possit? 

30 ibid.: praesertim cum breuitas tam angusti fretus, qui terram Africam 
Hispaniamque interfluit, elegantissime ‘transgressionis’ uocabulo, quasi 
paucorum graduum spatium, definita sit. 
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of antiquity.?! In view of the presuppositions of Pollio’s 
criticism and the stringency of his approach, we might well ask 
how any auctor would have been satis grauis to provide a 
suitable appeal once proprietas and diligentia had been denied: 
the author subject to this critical system appears to be shut off 
on all sides. A Gellius and a Pollio could not help but work at 
cross purposes, and naturally enough: Gellius was not con- 
cerned with the place of Sallust in the literary disputes of the 
first century B.C., but with his own perception of the historian 
and his critics. That perception is on record elsewhere 
(4.15.1): 


elegantia orationis Sallustii uerborumque fingendi et 
nouandi studium cum multa prorsus inuidia fuit, multique 
non mediocri ingenio uiri conati sunt reprehendere ple- 
raque et obtrectare. in quibus plura inscite aut maligne 
uellicant. 


The predisposition is evident: the elegantia of Sallust is to be 
defended, the ignorance and malevolence of the critics turned 
aside.?? In this context of aggressive scholarship, it is neces- 
sary that idonei auctores be found, if idonei auctores have 
been denied: as a term of art idoneus necessarily acquires an 
argumentative edge from the spirit in which it is used by 
parties on both sides of an issue. 

We might compare another discussion in which idoneus 
figures, Gellius' chapter on the history and propriety of the 
word soloecismus (5.20). After noting that soloecismus was 
called (in Latin) imparilitas in the time of Sinnius Capito (and 


31! Cf. Suet. de gramm. 10.1: de eodem [sc. Ateio Philologo] Asinius Pollio 
in libro quo Sallusti scripta reprehendit ut nimia priscorum uerborum 
affectatione oblita ita tradit .:. and ibid. 10.4 quo magis miror Asinium 
credidisse antiqua eum [sc. Ateium] uerba et figuras solitum esse colligere 
Sallustio, cum sibi sciat nihil aliud suadere quam ut noto ciuilique et proprio 
sermone utatur, uidetque maxime obscuritatem Sallusti et audaciam in 
translationibus. Cf. also de gramm. 15, Aug. 86. 

?2 Cf. ibid. 6 illi maliuoli reprehensores; with inscite compare 10.26 praef., 
above n. 25. The terms of praise and blame are formulaic, virtually a matter of 
protocol: cf. 18.11.1ff. non hercle idem sentio cum Caesellio Vindice, 
grammatico, ut mea opinio est, hautquaquam inerudito. uerum hoc tamen 
petulanter insciteque ... 
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stribiligo at an earlier period),?? and after offering Capito’s 
definition of the term,?^ Gellius turns to the form of the word 
itself (5.20, 3-7): 


cum Graecum autem uocabulum sit ‘soloecismus’, an 
Attici homines, qui elegantius locuti sunt, usi eo sint, 
quaeri solet. sed nos neque ‘soloecismum’ neque ‘barba- 
rismum’ apud Graecorum idoneos adhuc inuenimus, nam 
sicut Báofaoov, ita odAoixoyv dixerunt. nostri quoque 
antiquiores 'soloecum' facile, ‘soloecismum’ haut scio an 
umquam dixerunt. quod si ita est, neque in Graeca neque 
in Latina lingua 'soloecismus' probe dicitur. 


The structure and intent of the paragraph are clear: a question, 
Atticist in motive, followed by two elements of evidence and a 
solution. The identity of the Graecorum idoneos is left to be 
inferred from the preceding sentence: the reader is meant to 
understand that Attic authors, or authors following the Atticist 
standard, are intended.?5 The statement that these authors 
used the adjective odjoixov as a substantive rather than the 
deverbative aodoixtouds (ooAouxíGew) is then extended to 


33 On Sinnius Capito (probably a younger contemporary of Varro) see 
Klotz, RE 2'* R. III (1927) 246f.; the use of stribiligo is elsewhere connected 
with the grammarian Aurelius Opillus (early first century), cf. GL 5.328.8 (— 
Aurelius Opillus frg. 17, p. 91 GRF Fun.); see also n. 33. 

34 ibid. 2: quod uitium Sinnius Capito in litteris, quas ad Clodium Tuscum 
dedit, hisce uerbis definit: " soloecismus est’’ inquit “impar atque inconue- 
niens compositura partium orationis." The suggestion of M. Hertz (Sinnius 
Capito. Eine Abhandlung zur Geschichte der rómischen Grammatik [Berlin 
1844] p. 27 n. 28)—repeated by Funaioli, GRF Sinnius Capito frg. 2 
p. 458—that Gellius, in presenting the definition, replaced Capito's imparilitas 
with soloecismus overlooks both the emphatic hisce uerbis of Gellius 
introduction and (more importantly and reliably) the probable origin and 
purpose of imparilitas itself: it was the habit at least of later Roman 
grammarians simply to gloss a Greek technical term with a suitable Latin 
word, while continuing to use the Greek as the term of art (e.g., Charis. GL 
].11.9ff syllaba est littera uocalis aut litterarum coitus per aliquam uocalem 
comprehensus. syllabae dicuntur a Graecis naga tò ovAAaupáveiww ta 
yoduuata, Latine conexiones uel conceptiones, quod litteras concipiunt atque 
conectunt ; uel comprehensio, hoc est litterarum iuncta enuntiatio); there is no 
reason to suppose that imparilitas was anything more than such a gloss (as 
conexio, conceptio, conprehensio in the passage of Charisius) or that it ever 
attained the status of a technical term, even in Capito's own usage. 

35 It should be noted that (Graecorum) idoneos here serves a function 
precisely parallel to o£ óóxiuot in the Ecloga of Gellius’ contemporary, the 
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include older writers in Latin, leading to the conclusion that 
soloecismus is itself a kind of barbarism. 

Both the form and substance of Gellius’ solution require 
examination. Regarding the Graecorum idoneos, it can be seen 
that Gellius (or his source) is at once limiting his category, to 
which, for example, entry would certainly have been denied 
Aristotle, who uses oodouxiopds exclusively (cf. Soph. Elench. 
1.3, 1.14, 1.32), and allowing it to remain vague. The latter is 
the more interesting characteristic: exclusion of an Aristotle 
would not necessarily cause surprise in the circles of the 
stricter Atticists; but, if such exclusivity is assumed, it is 
difficult to discover evidence which would allow Graecorum 
idoneos to be defined in terms of any of the usual Attic models. 
The name and notion of solecism were known, and the 
adjective oóAowxov used, from the sixth century onward, in 
lonic authors (as it happens) or in a Xenophon (censured by 
Phrynichus for ‘‘breaking the laws of his native language," 
Ecloga 62 Fischer):?6 but the use of oóAouxov as a substantive 
where the abstract oodoixiouds would be at home seems 
comparatively late and rare. There are, on the other hand, a 
few pieces of indirect evidence which suggest that odAotxov 
was the preferred form among, if not Attic, then Atticising 
authors. Thus oddotxa figures in a letter of Cicero which 
involves a joke (on the part of Lucullus) concerning the writing 


Atticist lexicographer Phrynichus (e.g. Ecloga 10 Fischer o?óeig röv Óoxíuov 
and passim; cf. Gloss. Lat. II Abav. [p. 75] ID 9 idoneum: probum, aptum, 
Óóxuiov: see below, n. 67. 

36 Cf. Hdt. 4.117 qovij ó? oí Zavoonuácai vouíCovot Xxv0ixtj, codoimiCovres 
atti àxó tov Goyaíov, énei où yogovác éé£ua00v aùtův al "AuáGovsc; note 
particularly the adjectival form in Anacreon frg. 78 Page, xoiuigov dé, Zev, 
adiotxov qOóyyov (v. 1. Aóyov) (with which compare Hipponax frg. 46 Bergk, 
both cited in the zegi faofiaoiauo0 xai coAovaouo? in Valckenaer Ammonius 
[Leipzig 1822] 178) and (applied, as not infrequently, to manners rather than 
language) at Xen. Cyropaed. 8.3.21 Aaigéovgc ĝé tis rv ooAoixórtooc 
áv0oozoc rà toózo, and cf. n. 37 below. Xenophon is cited only twice by 
Phrynichus (Ecloga 62 and 93 Fischer), both times to warn against his usage. 
Yet Xenophon’s standing among the Atticising authors presents a more 
complex question: see, for example, the recent remarks of E. L. Bowie 
concerning Arrian's use of Xenophon as a model, ‘‘Greeks and their Past in 
the Second Sophistic," Past and Present 46 (1970) 25. 
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of elegant Attic;?? and Phrynichus allows that form to predom- 
inate in his Ecloga, although even that arch-Atticist appears to 
have permitted himself a coAotxtopudc.3* It is most reasonable 
to suggest, then, that Gellius is here reflecting a particularly 
strict interpretation of contemporary Atticist orthodoxy, which 
was buttressed by.a necessarily vague appeal to Graecorum 
idoneos. 

. It does not seem, however, that the effect of idoneos is 
limited to the sentence in which it appears; for Gellius' state- 
ment concerning nostri antiquiores is, on examination, quite 
odd. It is not simply that Gellius is unique in insisting on the 
form soloecum, in the use of which he is himself not entirely 
consistent:?? he is the only Latin author to use that form at all. 
This does not, of course, prove that no other author could 
have used soloecum. Yet it is not necessary to argue thus to 
contend that Gellius’? statement—that ‘‘our more ancient 
authors readily used soloecum, whereas I doubt that they ever 
used soloecismus’’—is insupportable. The available evidence 
leads us back sufficiently far to suggest that the appeal to 
nostri antiquiores is without substance: beginning with the 


37 ad Att. 1.19.10 (60 B.C.) commentarium consulatus mei Graece composi- 
tum misi ad te: in quo si quid erit quod homini Attico minus Graecum 
eruditumque uideatur, non dicam quod tibi, ut opinor, Panhormi Lucullus de 
suis historiis dixerat, se, quo facilius illas probaret Romani hominis esse, 
idcirco barbara quaedam et aóAoixa dispersisse .. .; cf. also the usage (not 
with reference to language) at ad Att. 14.6.2 (44 B.C.) nihil enim tam aóAowxov 
quam tyrannoctonos in caelo esse, tyranni facta defendi and ad Att. 2.10 (59 
B.C.) est enim txoodAotxov, cum uelim uitare omnium deliciarum suspicio- 
nem, repente dvagpaiveo@at non solum delicate, sed etiam inepte peregrinan- 
tem. 

38 For góAoixov in Phrynichus’ Ecloga, see 118, 140, and 422 Fischer; 
codoimiouds appears at Ecloga 128. With Phrynichus compare the practice of 
Plutarch and Lucian, who simply and regularly use codotxiouds as the 
nominal form, góAotxoc as the adjectival: Plut. de curios. 520A teayindy 
goAouxtiOuÓv, ibid. 520B o? oríyov ob6é zouuárov, GAdd Biwv dotoxyjpata 
xai ztAguucAnuara xai coAouuocuobc, symp. 731E Baofaotoguóv 7) ooAoixtauóv, 
Luc. uit. auct. 23 ooAotucuóv éusuuumAáuevov; but Plut. Dion. Syrac. 17.3 
ovbdév év tý dtaity aóAouxOv ... 0908 tvQavvixóv ovÓR éxiceÜpvuuévov, Luc. 
Demon. 40 HodvBiov 6é tivos, xopuiófj àzxaióetov avOganov xai ooAoíxov, 
eiztóvtog ... 

3? soloecum reappears at 17.2.11; soloecismum is heard in the verdict of a 
grammaticus at 15.9.3, although the grammaticus, after the manner of these 
encounters, is later called semidoctus (ibid. 6); but note soloecismus at 1.7.3ff. 
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period of the earliest stirrings of grammatical studies at Rome, 
the time of Lucilius*? (whose usage Gellius surely would have 
known), those whose thoughts led in the direction of prescrip- 
tive grammar used soloecismus as the standard technical term. 
Unless the depredations of time have, with a strange selectiv- 
ity, set the state of the evidence topsy-turvy, the reverse of 
Gellius’ contention must be true. 

The position of Gellius himself in these avowals is uncertain. 
One might suggest that he was here imposed upon by his 
source,^! which had assumed a staunchly Atticist position on a 
standing question, offering assurances under the vague aus- 
pices of Graecorum idoneos and extending those assurances to 
include nostri antiquiores. One might also suggest that these 
were assurances which Gellius would have been predisposed 
to believe.^? The element of predisposition which can be 
gathered from this chapter and 10.26 above is certainly not 
unique, ^ although it should not be taken fairly to characterize 
Gellius’ philology. The point of interest here is the use of 
idoneus in the method of argument. As is consistent with the 
nature of the evaluative term, it is susceptible to fluid 
application; and the examples above emphasize the personal 
and subjective element, the opinion held or reached first, and 
the evidence characterized accordingly. In such surroundings 


40 Pomp. GL 5.289.8ff. (on the number and kinds of solecism): nam 
[Lucilius] ait sic, 'adde soloecismum genera atque uocabula centum’ (= frg. 
1100Marx = 1110Krenkel). 

41 The suggestion of Kretzschmer (op. cit. n. 25) 61, that the arguments of 
5.20.3-7 are derived from a different source than the substance of 5.20.1-2 
must in essence be correct, although it is not possible to say with certainty that 
Gellius was first responsible for the fusion. 

42 Gellius may have been all the more ready to believe that soloecum was 
the correct form precisely because it was not the form used by the uulgus 
(including the grammatici, a generally unloved group whose many embarass- 
ments Gellius is quick to record, in whose usage soloecismus was certainly the 
standard technical term); compare the opposition at NA 2.20.4, one of the 
refrains that runs throughout the work: nunc uulgus dicit ... haut usquam 
memini apud uetustiores scriptum. 

53 Compare, for example, 2.16.5ff., where the phrase auctorem idoneum 
nullum (noted, but not evaluated by Wessner, see above n. 22) is set 
argumentatively against the testimony of omnium ferme annalium (ibid. 3) and 
multi (ibid. 6) to deny the validity of the explanation (in fact correct) of Aen. 
6.763 tua postuma proles offered by Caesellius Vindex; see also n. 66 below. 
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idoneus simply assumes the role of a commendatory, non 
idoneus of a stigmatizing epithet. It can be shown that, 
although Gellius and Servius represent different aspects of the 
grammatical tradition, insofar as the former is an amateur and 
the latter a professional, both use this particular technical term 
in a similar fashion. n 

If we turn, then, to consider the role of idonei auctores in 
Servius, particularly in connection with the neoterici, it will 
be useful briefly to consider several scholia which are con- 
cerned with the use and authority of the latter, in order to gain 
a preliminary notion of their place in Servius’ system. We 
might begin with a note singled out by Wessner,* on G. 2.288: 


FORSITAN ET SCROBIBVS QVAE S.F.Q. ut etiam 
supra (2.50) diximus, 'scrobes' masculini sunt generis: 
nam et Cicero in Oeconomicis sic dicit, et Plautus ait (cf. 
Amph. frg. 12 Linds.) ‘sexagenos in dies scrobes’. minor 
autem est Lucani et Gracchi auctoritas: nam Lucanus ait 
(8.756) 'exigua posuit scrobe', Gracchus 'abunde fossa 
scrobis est', quod exemplum in Terentiano est. 


The authority of Lucan here takes second place (together with 
one of the ueteres, Gracchus), a circumstance in itself perhaps 
not surprising: yet the process of decision which appears to 
take place in the note, of auctoritas outweighing auctoritas to 
determine correct usage, is not entirely what it seems. Servius' 
statement must be viewed (as he himself indicates) with 
reference to the opinion already registered at G. 2.50: 


SCROBIBVS nos 'scrobes' genere dicimus masculino, 
licet Lucanus dixerit contra artem ‘exigua posuit scrobe’. 


This is the understanding with which Servius approaches 
v.288, the matter in fact already decided: scrobis is masculine 
secundum artem, Lucan's use runs contra artem. 'Two ques- 
tions necessarily arise: what of the ars? and, what of auctoritas 
at v.288? The insistence upon the masculine gender is hardly 
universal among the grammarians: rather, where a rule is to be 
found at all, the word is regarded as feminine.** The significant 
exception is Probus cath. GL 4.20,1ff: 


*4 p. 331 n. 5, where the scholium is termed ‘‘bezeichnend’’; see further 
below. 
55 Phocas GL 5.418.12ff. cetera [i.e. beyond those third declension nouns in 
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‘bis’ [sc. nomina terminata] tertiae sunt declinationis. nam 
‘bis’ faciunt genetiuo, ‘hic Anubis’ uel ‘Vcurbis’, ‘huius 
Anubis’ uel ‘Vcurbis’ (nomen ciuitatis lectum in Sallustio), 
‘hic scrobis' ‘huius scrobis' genere masculino; sic Plautus 
'sexagenos scrobes': 'haec Saetabis’ ‘huius Saetabis’: 
‘hic’ et ‘haec impubis' ‘huius impubis'; Vergilius ‘comi- 
temque impubis Iuli'. poterit et ‘impubis’ ‘impuberis’, 
sicut Tullius 'filiumque eius impuberem'. 


That there is involved a source common to Probus and Servius 
is suggested not simply by the opinion expressed regarding 
scrobis, but by the abbreviated and reversed quotation of 
Plautus unique to the pair;^$ Servius’ source may also have had 
an illustrative quotation from Cicero's Oeconomicus.^' The 
point to be emphasized here is that Servius himself appears to 
have been responsible for creating the contest of auctoritas. 
The question of conflict does not enter into the notice of 
Probus. scrobis is simply masculine, a fact illustrated by 
Plautus, just as impubis is illustrated by Virgil and impuberis 
(-rem) by Cicero: Probus is not distracted bv either a contraven- 
ing rule (as found, e.g., in Phocas) or contradictory exempla. 
Servius, however, both knew the feminine usage in Lucan and 


‘nis’ or '-cis', or those longer by a syllable in the genitive than in the 
nominative, cf. Prisc. GL 2.159.27ff.] qualibet consonante ‘is’ syllabam 
praecedente feminini generis sunt et eiusdem declinationis, tertiae scilicet, 
nominatiuum et genetiuum parem habentia, ut ‘haec auis’, ‘haec classis! ... 
‘haec scrobis', 'haec scobis', 'haec bilis’, cf. Non. 225.7ff. SCROBES 
feminino genere. masculino Plautus Amphitryone (frg. 12 Linds.) 'ibi scrobes 
fodito sexagenos in dies’; idem Aulularia (frg. 3 Linds.) ‘ego ecfodiebam in die 
denos scrobes' ; Priscian, while adhering to the general rule found in Phocas 
(cf. GL 2.161.13ff.), treats scrobis as a monosyllable, GL 2.320.24ff. in ‘obs’ 
feminina Latina: 'haec scobs’ 'huius scobis’ et ‘scrobs’ 'huius scrobis’ (sic 
alii; sed Probus nominatiuum protulit similem genetiuo), quod Plautus 
masculino genere profert in Amphitrione 'ibi scrobes effodito tu plus sexa- 
genos in dies’ (cf. Prisc. GL 2.168.5ff. with the same quotation from Plautus, 
and Terentianus Maurus below, n. 47). 

*6 [n Servius’ note the phrase in dies is interpolated in the Vaticanus; 
compare the 'sexagenos scrobes' of Probus and Servius with the citations in 
Nonius and Priscian above, n. 43. Wessner, who did not take the entry of 
Probus into account, suggested an ''older source such as Caper” (p. 331 n. 5) 
for Servius; I find no reason for this supposition. 

^7]t is, of course, possible, perhaps even likely, that Servius’ note is 
ultimately dependent upon Probus, the reference to Cicero representing an 
addition to the material gleaned from the grammarian. 
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thought he knew of a similar usage of Gracchus to be found in 
Terentianus Maurus;*® a decision, therefore, was made, and in 
favor of the ars. The process of Servius’ judgment moves, 
then, in a path more circular than linear: Lucan’s violation of 
the rule of the ars is noted first (G. 2.50), the value of his 
auctoritas expressed second, to confirm the received rule (G. 
2.288), in a fashion which has as much to do with the authority 
of the ars and Servius’ own tradition as with the auctoritas of 
Cicero and Plautus. 

It would be incorrect, however, to suggest that this pair of 
scholia is typical of the status of Lucan (and the other 
neoterici); Servius’ method is a different question. A signif- 
icant point of comparison is provided by the note at Aen. 6.104, 
on the quantity of final -o: 


NON VLLA LABORVM O VIRGO ‘o’ licet sit naturali- 
ter breuis in Latinis sermonibus, apud Vergilium tamen 
pro longa habetur, ut hoc loco ‘uirgo’, item alibi (6.841) 
‘quis te magne Cato tacitum', exceptis ‘ego’, ut (1.46) ‘ast 
ego quae diuum', 'duo', ut (11.285) 'si duo praeterea', 
‘scio’, ut (Ecl. 8.43) ‘nunc scio quid sit amor’, et ‘nescio’, 
ut (Ecl. 3.103) ‘nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat 
agnos'. apud alios ‘o’ nisi in Graecis nominibus non 
producitur, quod et nunc sequi debemus. dicunt tamen 
quidam quod ‘o’ tunc producitur in nominativo, quando et 
in genetivo producta fuerit. quod falsum est: nam et 
Vergilius produxit ‘uirgo’, cum ‘uirginis’ faciat, et Luca- 
nus ‘Cato’ corripuit, ut (9.227) ‘nos Cato da ueniam', cum 
‘Catonis’ faciat. item ‘Iuno’ cum producat Vergilius, 
Statius tamen corripuit. 


48 Servius' citation actually combines a misquotation with a misattribution; 
the relevant passage of Terentianus (concerned with monosyllabic nouns) runs 
as follows (GL 6.354, vv. 985ff.): 


nempe et esse litterarum syllaba una sex potest, 

graeca cum duplex duabus soluitur nostratibus, 

dixerit si forte cuidam 'scrobs abunde fossa est’ [ed. prin.: 
erit post Lachmann Keil], 

'stirps', uelut dixit disertus Gracchus alter Gaius. 


It is worth noting in passing that this is precisely the kind of visual or 
mnemonic slip conjectured by Goold, (op. cit. n. 1) 138f., to account for 
Servius' singular attribution to Catullus (C. 1.2) of the use of pumex in the 
feminine. 
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In the scholium, which includes consideration of both verbal 
and nominal morphology (see below on Pompeius), the 
abandonment of Virgil in favor of alios and an impossibly 
inflexible rule (apud alios ‘o’ nisi in Graecis nominibus non 
producitur, quod et nunc sequi debemus) is obviously signif- 
icant;^? more immediately revealing, however, is the argument 
which follows, Servius' attempt to refute a theory which 
challenges his own formulation (dicunt tamen quidam .. .). 
The rival explanation can in fact be found in‘‘Probus”’ de ult. 
syll. (GL 4.220, 18ff): 


in nominibus masculinis et femininis casu nominatiuo 
recte ‘o’ littera producitur, quia et in genetiuo singulari 
producta est, ut ‘Cato’ et ‘ratio’, ut ‘quis te magne Cato 
tacitum’, ut ‘arduus arma tenens non te rationis egentem’. 


Servius’ objection is absolute and, with the final example, 
illuminating in its use of auctores. First the examples of uirgo 
and Lucan’s scansion of Cato are advanced: as it happens both 
exceptions (although in different verses of Virgil and Lucan) 
are dealt with in the de ult. syll. (ibid. 24ff.). Then Servius 
plays his trump, the case of Juno. Here Virgil's prosody would 
support the conflicting view: the usage of Statius is therefore 
produced in opposition. In the proof, the usages of Virgil and 
Lucan are first balanced, with Virgil countered by Statius at 
the last. The net effect of the three stages is thus both a 
refutation of the opposing view and a reconfirmation of the 
position first assumed, that Virgil ‘‘unnaturally’’ lengthens the 
-0, while the correct quantity can be found apud alios, for 
example Cato in Lucan and Juno in Statius. Such is the point 
of Servius note, and so much emerges from a similar discus- 
sion by a grammarian otherwise influenced by Servius, Pom- 
peius (comm. Don. GL 5.232,30ff.): 


hoc tu scire quidem debes, ut naturali ratione breuis sit 
prima persona. tamen auctores produxerunt. et paene 


49 With the rule stated here, compare the scholia at, e.g., 4.291 (QVANDO 

. sane 'quando' 'do' breuis est naturaliter, sic Serenus m flagella 
ligas ita liga’. Vergilius usurpat . . .) and 4.413 (PRECANDO .. . in hoc modo 
‘do’ naturaliter breuis est; sic Terentianus" ut uitae dubius uarios renouando 
dolores’. plerumque tamen a Vergilio producitur .. .). 
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Vergilius hanc: rationem secutus est Graecam, ut longas 
ponat frequenter, ‘canto quae solitus si quando’: ‘canto’, 
'to' longa est [et in aliis] posita. tamen inueniuntur uerba 
apud ipsum Vergilium, ubi breuis sit ‘o’, ‘nunc scio quid 
sit amor'. ecce breuis est. neoterici autem omnes, Statius 
et alii, maiores sunt in illa parte quae breuis est, quam in 
illa quae longa est, contra Vergilium. omnis ergo 'o' in 
prima persona semper corripitur exceptis monosyllabis. 


It is uncertain that Pompeius' note, which touches only on the 
verb, represents an inference drawn from the specific scho- 
lium of Servius. The lesson concerning Statius and the 
neoterici, however, clearly is the same: they are, in this mat- 
ter, maiores, of greater weight, the authors to be followed.5? 

In each of the cases above, the use and validity of the 
auctores is adjusted on an ad hoc basis, according to the 
lesson which Servius seeks to teach. The rule or distinction is 
preserved, the instructor's presentation of auctoritas is used 
as a means of impressing the distinction upon the student. 
Other formulae were available to serve similar didactic ends: a 
variation on the approach can be found, for example, at Aen. 
2.273, where the auctores (in this case Horace and Statius) are 
segregated from the rule itself: 


BIGIS secundum artem modo dixit, quae exigit ut quae de 
pluribus constant plurali numero dicantur, ut 'bigas', 
‘quadrigas’, ‘mappas’. sed haec plerumque corrumpit 

auctoritas, ut Horatius (Epist. 1.5, 22) ‘ne sordida mappa’, 
item Statius (Theb. 1.338) 'rorifera gelidum tenuauerat 
aera biga'. 


A like impulse, the maintenance of doctrine, figures in the first 
of the scholia in which idonei play a part, a matter of 
differentia, the distinction in the meaning of words. The note 
concerns Aen. 2.79f. (nec si miserum Fortuna Sinonem / finxit, 
uanum etiam mendacemque improba finget): 


VANVM fallacem. et uanus est qui etiam sine utilitate 
mentitur, mendax qui tantum ad decipiendum. sane ‘uanus’ 


59 Cf. in Servius' note: apud alios . . . quod et nunc sequi debemus. See also 
Klotz De scholiis Statianis (above, n. 7), p. 1; the passage of Pompeius is, 
curiously, among those adduced by Wessner, p. 331, to support his verdict 
regarding the neoterici. 
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'stultus' apud idoneos non inuenitur, ut ait Iuuenalis 
(3.159) 'sic libitum uano qui nos distinxit Othoni'. 


A pair of distinctions is actually involved, between uanus and 
mendax on the one hand, and two possible meanings of uanus 
on the other: the integrity of the former depends to a great 
degree (in the structure of Servius' note) upon the establish- 
ment of the latter. The statement that nanus and mendax 
denote two distinct species of liar, the one lying even to no 
advantage, the other lying only to deceive, appears to have its 
origin in the definition of uanus as one who (deprived of the 
truth himself) says what is manifestly untrue;?! the notion of 
speaking an obvious falsehood (which itself might properly be 
distinguished from fallax, with which uanus is glossed initially 
in the scholium) is expressed in Servius' definition by the 
phrase sine utilitate, the result set in place of the act. It is on 
this pair of definitions that Servius rests his interpretation of 
the verse; and the first of the definitions must be secured 
against another sense of uanus known to Servius, stultus. 

It happens that the elements of this further distinction 
appear in a chapter of Gellius (18.4) concerned with the use of 
uanior and stolidior in Sallust.5? In an anecdote set in Gellius’ 
youth, an arrogant Sallustian scholar, on being approached 
and questioned by Sulpicius Apollinaris (with the young 
Gellius in his train), denies that there is any difference to be 
found between the two words (as any fool should know, 
18.4.6: ''ipso quippe Cn. Lentulo stolidicr est et uanior, qui 
ignorat eiusdem stultitiae esse uanitatem et stoliditatem’’). 
Apollinaris himself, however, is able to provide the solution 
(18.4.10): 


nos autem postea ex Apollinari didicimus 'uanos' proprie 
dici, non ut uulgus diceret, desipientes aut hebetes aut 


51 Cf. Gloss. Lat. I Ansil. VA 135 uanus est qui manifesta negat, mendax 
qui occultat; compare the distinction drawn by Nigidius Figulus between 
mentiri and mendacium dicere (preserved in Gell. 11.11.1-2): “qui mentitur, 
ipse non fallitur, alterum fallere conatur; qui mendacium dicit, ipse fallitur”. 
item hoc addidit: ‘‘qui mentitur" inquit ‘‘fallit, quantum in se est; at qui 
mendacium dicit, ipse non fallit, quantum in se est". 

52 18.4.4 — Hist. 4. frg. 1 Maur.: at Cn. Lentulus patriciae gentis, collega 
eius, cui cognomentum Clodiano fuit, perincertum stolidior an uanior, legem de 
pecunia, quam Sulla emptoribus bonorum remiserat, exigenda promulgauit. 
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ineptos, sed, ut ueterum doctissimi dixissent, mendaces et 
infidos et leuis inaniaque pro grauibus et ueris astutissime 
componentes; ‘stolidos’ autem uocari non tam stultos et 
excordes quam taetros et molestos et inlepidos, quos 
Graeci uoyOnoots et pootixotvcs dicerent. 


Two aspects of the explanation (for which Nigidius is noted as 
the source, 18.4.11) are particularly interesting: the equiva- 
lence of uanos and mendaces in establishing the proprietas of 
uanus,5? and the method of argument, by now familiar, here 
pitting the uulgus against the ueterum doctissimi. Although 
Gellius is consistent in his use of ueteres where Servius is not 
in his use of idonei, the phrase ueterum doctissimi is to the 
Gellian explanation what idoneos is to the Servian: a means of 
commending the opinion by commending the source. The 
meaning ‘stultus’, perceived by Servius as potentially disrup- 
tive of his adopted scheme, although it is at the same time 
logically related to the definition he favors, must be dismissed, 
and with it the testimony of Juvenal.5* 

This interpretation of the argumentative function of idonei 
above can be confirmed if we consider other scholia which find 
Servius acting as the opponent of a comparable distinction. As 
the defender of the foregoing differentia, Servius found it to be 


53 Cf. DServ. at Aen. 1.392 quidam ‘uani’ ‘mendaces’ tradunt, with 
illustrative quotations from Sallust (Zug. 24.9) and Terence (Ph. 525). 

** The logical connection was perceived by Donatus at Ter. Eun. 104 (1-4 
Wess.), esp. sections 3—4 of his note: 1 SI FALSVM AVT VANVM AVT 
FICTVM EST CONTINVO PALAM ‘falsum’ est quo tegitur id quod factum 
est, 'uanum' est quod fieri non potest, 'fictum' quod factum non est et fieri 
potuit. 2 uel ‘falsum’ est fictum mendacium simile ueritati, 
'uanum' nec possibile nec uerisimile, 'fictum' totum sine uero sed uerisimile. 3 
‘falsum’ loqui mendacis est, ‘fictum callidi, 'uanum' stulti. 4 'falsum' loqui 
culpae est, ‘fictum’ uersutiae, 'uanum' uecordiae. Servius’ judgment, once 
formed, is retained and elaborated, hence the scholium at Aen. 11.715 VANE 
LIGVS aut fallax, aut inaniter iactans: nam ‘uanus’ ‘stultus’ posteriores 
dicere coeperunt. inde tractum est etiam in neotericis: Iuuenalis ... For 
similar consistency, where neoterici are concerned, in the use of prior 
judgment as a benchmark for subsequent evaluation of a specific usage, 
compare especially the scholia at Aen. 6.187 SI aduerbium rogantis et optantis 
est per se plenum, sicut et 'o', quamquam neoterici haec iungant et pro uno 
ponant: Persius (2.10) ‘o si ebulliat patruus, praeclarum funus! et o si’, and 
8.560 O MIHI PRAETERITOS REFERAT SI IVPPITER ANNOS et ‘o’ et ‘si’ 
optantis sunt... quae nunc iunguntur; nam singula ante ponebantur, ut 
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to his advantage to segregate Juvenal from the idonei and so 
implicitly deny his auctoritas. But the testimony of Juvenal 
(though not of Juvenal alone) is applied quite differently when 
a similar distinction is to be opposed rather than upheld. So we 
find the following note at Aen. 8.106: 


TEPIDVSQVE CRVOR frustra quidam cruorem peco- 
rum, sanguinem hominum uolunt; nam Iuuenalis ait (12.13) 
‘sanguis iret et a magno ceruix ferienda magistro’, Vergi- 
lius (4.687) ‘atque atros siccabat ueste cruores'; 


or again, at Aen. 1.2, involving another of the neoterici, Lucan: 


FATO PROFVGVS ... ‘profugus’ autem proprie dicitur 


qui procul a sedibus suis uagatur, quasi porro fugatus. 
multi tamen ita definiunt, ut profugos eos dicant qui 
exclusi necessitate de suis sedibus adhuc uagantur, et 
simul atque inuenerint sedes non dicantur profugi sed 
exules. sed utrumque falsum est; nam et 'profugus' lectus 
est qui iam sedes locauit, ut in Lucano (4.9f.) ‘profugique a 
gente uetusta Gallorum Celtae miscentes nomen Hiberis’ 
et 'exul' qui adhuc uagatur, ut in Sallustio (Hist. 5 frg. 17 
Maur.) ‘qui nullo certo exilio uagabantur’; adeo exilium 
est ipsa uagatio. 


In these scholia, the neoterici stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the antiqui in establishing proprietas, Juvenal with Virgil, 
Lucan with Sallust. The variation of the status and application 
of the authors in the context of ad hoc argument again is 
evident.55 

It is necessary to consider in detail one further scholium 
which offers an antithesis between idonei and neoterici. The 
note concerns the morphology of the word cucumis, at G. 
4.122: 


(6.187) . . . ergo unum uacat, quantum ad antiquitatem; antiquitatem refers to 
Servius’ perception of classical usage: the attested use of o si in wishes 
commences, in fact, with Hor. Serm. 2.6.8f. o si angulus ille / proximus 
accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum (cf. Aen. 11.415 quamquam o si solitae 
quicquam uirtutis adesset . . .), while the use of si by itself, taken by Servius 
to be standard, is rare, see Leumann-Hofmann-Szanty: Lat. Gramm., p. 331. 

55 Compare also Servius' use of Lucan to justify a particularly forced bit of 
punctuation (which, interestingly, is found also in the Mediceus) at a difficult 
passage, Aen. 3.379f. 
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CRESCERET IN VENTREM CVCVMIS ... sane ‘hic 
cucumis’ ‘huius cucumis’ declinatur, sicut ‘agilis’, secun- 
dum idoneos: nam neoterici ‘huius cucumeris’ dixerunt, 
sicut ‘puluis’ 'pulueris'. 


Wessner noted5$ that the catholica of Probus provides an 
example drawn from Martial (11.18.10) for the form associated 
with the neoterici in Servius (cath. GL 4.24,30ff.): 


unius ergo generis nomina ‘mis’ syllaba terminata ‘ris’ 
faciunt genetiuus, ‘hic uomis' ‘hic cucumis’, ‘huius uome- 
ris’ et ‘cucumeris’. Martialis cum genere ‘cucumerem 
rectum’. 


The citation, however, is mistaken, for the word appears in the 
nominative in Martial's verse ([rus] in quo nec cucumis iacere 
rectus | . . . possit); yet the misquotation, which was probably, 
as often with such things, the result of faulty memory, is itself 
revealing when read in the context of Probus' note. That 
grammarian knew only the declension cucumis, -meris, which 
was then imposed upon the usage of Martial in the process of 
providing an illustrative quotation; a natural mistake, since at 
least from the time of Varro (Rust. 1.2.25, Ling. 5.104) every 
Latin author who had occasion to write of cucumbers in the 
oblique cases (surely a finite set in any event) used that same 
declension—with the exception of the elder Pliny, whose 
Naturalis Historia provides the only instances of the form 
urged by Servius.?? Now as in the case of Gellius and 
soloecum, the unique usage of Pliny should not be pressed too 
far; yet, again as in the case of Gellius, the category of idoneos 
must come under question. The fact is that the oddity of 
Servius' teaching is emphasized not only by the word's 
attested usage, but by the treatment it is accorded by his 
colleagues. Although there is a certain conflict among the 
grammarians regarding the permissible form of the nomina- 
tive,58 cucumis is treated uniformly as one of the anomalous 


56 Wessner 330. 

57 Pliny's usage, however, is not absolute, cf. NH 22.51—27.24 odorem 
cucumeris. 

55 Compare Prisc. GL 2.249.15ff. illa quoque tam in ‘is’ quam in ‘er’ finita 
nomina regulam seruant in ‘er’ terminatorum, id est accepta ‘is’ faciunt 
genetiuum, ut ‘hic puluis! et ‘puluer’ ‘pulueris’, ‘hic cucumis’ et ‘cucumer’ 
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nouns in -is which in genetiuo crescunt.5? Servius is lending 
his support to what appears to be a piece of extreme analogist 
doctrine: neoterici in his note is perhaps the result of an 
inference drawn from an entry such as we find in Probus, with 
its quotation of Martial, and is used to dismiss the standard 
declension in the face of the adopted form.99 Where and how 
Servius came by this item can only be a matter of specula- 
tion:$! less uncertain is the purpose of idoneos. The word 
commends the peculiar form, guarantees its validity, and so 
serves as a form of shorthand, at once conveying and 
enforcing the lesson to be learned.®* And it is with a similar 
function that idonei appears in the note with which we began 
this discussion (Aen. 11.373): 


‘cucumeris’, ‘hic cinis! et ‘ciner’ ‘cineris’, ‘hic uomis’ et ‘uomer’ ‘uomeris’ 
with Caper uerb. dub. GL 7.109.4 cucumis, non cucumer. 

59 Cf., in addition to Probus and Priscian above, Charis. GL 1.41.24ff.~ 
88.29if. 

$0 So Servius uses neotericus elsewhere only when the value of the 
testimony is slighted, see the scholia cited above, nn. 5 and 53. 

61 The dubii sermonis lib. VIII of Pliny obviously suggest themselves as a 
point of origin, in view of the use found in the subsequent Nat. Hist.; but 
while it is not difficult to find the application of analogist principles in the 
extant fragments of Pliny's grammatical work, there is no evidence, direct or 
indirect, to support such a conjecture in this specific case. The possibility that 
a misunderstanding and/or a mistaken inference on the part of Servius (or his 
source) contributed to the first part of the scholium can not be ruled out: cf. 
the note in schol. Bern. ad loc., CVCVMIS 'haec cucumis’ nominatiuus, 
"huius cucuminis’, sed hoc maluit poeta quod eufoniam sequitur, where 
mention of the feminine gender (impossible in view of the preceding 
tortusque), and the reference to eufonia, seem to suggest that the author of the 
note took tortus to be a noun, the subject of cresceret in uentrem cucumis, and 
so construed cucumis as a genitive, chosen for the sake of euphony” instead 
of cucuminis (the latter form representing a conflation of the declension of 
cucumis and cacumen); it is quite possible that some similar chain of events, 
leading to the specious idoneos, occurred in Servius. 

62 So at Aen. 12.923 ATRI TVRBINIS INSTAR ...et ‘instar’, ut supra 
diximus, per se plenum est nec recipit praepositiorem, licet Serenus 'ad 
instar' dixerit, quod in idoneis non inuenitur auctoribus, the final clause 
simply adds emphasis to a position assumed in a controversial matter, a view 
already twice stated, at both Aen. 2.15 INSTAR nomen est indeclinabile, licet 
Probus (cath. GL 4.17.2) ‘instaris’ declinet, ut ‘nectaris’, et caret praeposi- 
tione, ut ‘peregre’, quamuis Serenus lyricus ‘ad instar’ dixerit, and Aen. 6.865 
INSTAR similitudo. et est nomen, quod non recipit praepositionem: ‘ad instar’ 
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ETIAM TV. .. apud maiores ‘etiam’ consentientis fuerat, 
quod tamen in his recentibus idoneis non inuenitur. 


Again the point of view is signaled, but now in the form of a 
warning. Às noted before, the phrase recentes idonei can only 
refer to post-classical authors; and the distinction here be- 
tween maiores and recentes regarding this use of etiam is, 
within certain limits, accurate. Affirmative etiam (‘yes’ of 
conversation) occurs in Plautus? and Cicero (Q. Rosc. 9; more 
often, not surprisingly, in the epistles and in the philosophical 
works), twice in the Satires of Horace, but thereafter only in 
Seneca Contr. and the Epistles of the younger Pliny; neither of 
the latter works would have come within the grammarian's 
purview. The continued presence of this use of etiam in 
colloquial speech, however, is suggested by its regular use in 
the Itala (rather less regularly in the Vulgate) to render vaí;$^ 
and it is perhaps the colloquial presence which impelled 
Servius to comment on the usage, which is hardly well suited 
to the context. Servius, that is, must put the student on his 
guard against the possible error, and at the same time bolster 
the interpretation against a contradictory appeal to the maio- 
res; the use of idonei serves both ends. The technical term, 
then, can be seen to possess an interest beyond its tendentious 
application to individual passages: when viewed together, the 
twin oppositions, maiores and recentes idonei on the one hand 
and idonei and neoterici on the other, suggest the growing 
pains of the grammarian's system, the problems produced by 
the assimilation of new material, and the means of circumvent- 


enim non dicimus. quod Probus declarat (on the difficulty of the final clause, 
where Thilo's mss are divided declarat RLM declarato H: declinat ASF, see 
Thilo's apparatus). 

$3 The usage, although not recorded in TLL, probably appears at least once 
in Terence, at Hec. 811f., which is punctuated thus in Kauer-Lindsay: Par.: nil 
dicam aliud? Bacchis: etiam: cognosse anulum illum Myrrinam | gnatae suae 
fuisse; compare Pl. Amph. 544f (Iup.: numquid uis? Alc.: etiam: ut actutum 
aduenias) and Donatus ad loc. (ETIAM COGNOSSE ANVLVM MYRRINAM 
'etíam' aduerbium est uel consentientis uel reminiscentis; sed magis reminis- 
centis modo; sic Cicero [Verr. 11.2.87] ‘etiam, quod paene praeterii, capella 
quaedam est mire facta' .) l 

64 See J. Samelsson *‘ ‘Ultra non etiam silere’ quid significat" Eranos 
4 (1900—02) 7-9, Hofmann Umgangssprache p. 40f.; for etiam in the Itala and 
the Vulgate, see TLL s.v. etiam 931,56ff. 
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ing (if not solving) those problems in a way consistent with the 
grammarian's understanding of the text and conducive to the 
teaching of correct Latin. 


* * * 


Wessner's recantation was unnecessary: the younger poets 
possess auctoritas of their own, are ''suitable authors’’, and 
are used to further Servius’ didactic purpose in ways not 
essentially different from the antiqui;55 apparent contradic- 
tions may result in part from the insertion of the neoterici into 
a system to which they were once alien.55 It is necessary, on 
the other hand, to regard the use of (non) idonei critically, as a 
fluid term of convenience rather than a reference to an 
immutable standard, for its appearances in Servius (and 
others) demonstrate the readiness with which it can acquire 
the meaning, ''those whom I choose to adduce (or discount) 
and whom I would have you follow (or avoid) in this particular 
matter." 'The word, very often, indicates the result, not the 
basis, of a given decision.®? 

The process of decision, and the purpose which the auctores 
serve, requires further, precise study. The canons of Latin 
grammar, although largely tralatician, were not monolithic or 
impervious to controversy and idiosyncratic interpretation, as 


$5 It should of course be noted that if the Servius of the commentary is 
identical with the Servius magister of the famous subscription in the Juvenal 
ms Leid. 82 of the tenth century (Legi ego Niceus Romae apud Servium 
magistrum et emendavi,” cf. the subscription in Laurent. 34.42, s.xi: "Legi 
ego Niceus apud M. Serbium Romae et emendavi"), then there is prima facie 
evidence for Servius' use of Juvenal as a school-author, since apud Servium 
magistrum (or apud M. Serbium) can mean nothing other than ‘‘in the school 
of Servius”; it should also be noted that if Nicaeus, so often given credit for 
producing a ‘‘critical edition” of Juvenal, was a pupil in Servius’ school, then, 
in the normal course of events in a Roman education, he is not likely to have 
been more than fifteen years old. 

$6 The distinction itself was soon to be effaced: in grammatical writings of 
the fifth century, the Silver Latin poets come to be termed ueteres (cf. the 
preface of Servius himself, above, n. 5), and a century after Servius’ work, in 
Priscian, Classical and Silver Latin authors alike share the classification 
uetustissimi. 

67 Compare Servius’ notes at Aen. 9.742 (on the chronology of the war in 
Latium) where plerique sed non idonei commentatcres are dismissed in the 
face of the testimony of Livy and Cato, and G. 3.124 DENSO PINGVI sane 
‘pingue’ generis est neutri: et ita in omnibus idoneis inuenitur; nam nec 
‘pinguedo’ nec ‘pinguetudo’ latinum est; see also Pomp. GL 5.152.33ff. 
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is evident in more than one of the examples above. In the 
specific case of Servius, his appeals to the auctores have 
equally to do with his own perception of doctrine (and the 
refutation of the mistakes of others), and with the didactic 
method, the degree to which instruction consisted of imposing 
an understanding of Latin on the texts, rather than deducing 
that understanding from the texts. In relation to the auctores, 
the processes of the schools were at no time simply or 
systematically deductive: to this extent there is a significant 
difference between the Classicism of a Servius and the 
Atticism of, say, a Phrynichus.98 Scholia which give evidence 
of what might be called expressions of pure auctoritas are in 
fact very few;$? rather more frequent are occasions when 
instruction must proceed in spite of the texts, where the abusio 
and uitium of an author—including Virgil —must be noted and 
counterbalanced. There is, I think, something yet to be learned 
about the relationship between author and instruction in the 
schools of late antiquity; especially the school of the gramma- 
ticus, whose business it was ''to cram the rules of Latin 
grammar’’ into the heads of his pupils.7? l 
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comparatiuus gradus generis est semper communis, doctior, excepto uno, ut 
ait Probus (cf. instit. GL 4.61.3ff.), senior. nam senex dicimus, senior non 
possumus dicere, de femina. tamen inuenimus lectum apud antiquos, non 
idoneos tamen; cf. n. 42 above, on Gellius. 

58 Contrast the statement of Marrou, above n. 4.; it would be instructive to 
conduct a tripartite comparison of method and purpose in Servius, in 
Phrynichus’ Ecloga (an extremely polemical and idiosyncratic work which is 
at the same time rigidly deductive) and the exempla elocutionum of Servius’ 
contemporary, the rhetor Arusianus Messius. 

6 Note Aen. 8.233 STABAT ACVTA SILEX paene omnes ‘hune silicem 
dixerunt: nam et Varro et Lucretius ita dicunt. tanta tamen est Vergilii 
auctoritas, ut persuadeat nobis etiam 'hanc silicem' dici (cf. Quint. 1.6.2 and 
1.5.35) and Aen. 2.713 VRBE EGRESSIS hic ablatiuo iunxit, ut Horatius 
(Serm. 1.5.1) . . . 1 Sallustius accusatiuo . ^. ; ergo utrumque dicimus; but, cf. 
Aen. 3.278 TELLVRE POTITI pótior' et 'illa re’ dicimus et ‘illius rei’; sed per 
septimum in usu est, per genetiuum figurate ponitur: Sallustius (Iug. 25.10) 
... legimus et per accusatiuum, sed uti non possumus: Terentius (Ad. 871) 


79 I wish to thank Ms. Diana White and Profs. W. V. Clausen, H. C. Gotoff 
and M. Murrin for their valuable criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 


THEBES AND THE SPARTAN 
HEGEMONY, 386—382 B.C. 


The Spartan Phoebidas and the Theban Leontiades con- 
spired to seize the Cadmea in 382 when Sparta and Thebes 
were at peace.! This violation of the sovereignty of a major city 
shocked contemporary Greeks. Spartan policy had grown in- 
creasingly despotic since the negotiation of the King's Peace in 
386 ended the Corinthian War, but few could anticipate this 
extreme manifestation of Spartan arrogance. The Spartans, 
however, did not act on an arbitrary whim; events in Thebes 
pressed them to take action. Modern accounts imply that The- 
ban politics underwent no changes between 386 and 382 and 
therefore had little effect on the Spartan decision to occupy 
Thebes until shortly before the occupation itself.? The ancient 
sources, however, tell a different story about the shifts in fac- 
tional strength at Thebes in the period from the signing of the 
King's Peace until the occupation of the Cadmea. These 
changes in Theban politics illuminate the reaction of the The- 
bans to the Spartan hegemony and also the motives of the 
Spartans in seizing the Cadmea. 

At the formal ceremonies held for the ratification of the 


! E. von Stern, Geschichte der spartanischen und thebanischen Hegemonie 
vom Kónigsfrieden bis zur Schlacht bei Mantinea (Dorpat 1884)—hereafter 
Stern, GstH—15-44, is the most important account of the period, and Stern’s 
analysis of the sources is illuminating, even if he gives Xenophon's Hellenica 
too much weight. P. Cloché, Thébes de Béotie (Namur n.d.) 111-16; W. 
. Judeich, “Athen und Theben vom Kónigsfrieden bis zur Schlacht bei Leuktra,” 
RhM 76 (1922) 171-97, contain the modern, but less substantial, accounts of 
Theban history. On Sparta, see H. W. Parke, ‘The Development of the Sec- 
ond Spartan Empire (405—371 B.C.)," JES 50 (1930) 37-79; R. E. Smith, *‘The 
Opposition to Agesilaus’ Foreign Policy 394—371 B.C.," Historia 2 (1953/4) 
274-88; D. Rice, '' Agesilaus, Agesipolis, and Spartan Politics, 386—379 B.C.,”’ 
Historia 23 (1974) 164-82. I follow Rice's interpretation of Agesilaus' policy. 

? Cloché, Thébes, 112-13, does imply a change in Theban factional strength 
from 386 to 382 but without discussion. All too often, there is an underlying 
assumption that little of interest could have occurred during these years. For 
example, I. A. F. Bruce, “Internal Politics and the Outbreak of the Corinthian 
War," Emerita 28 (1960) 81, 85, believes that Ismenias was popular throughout 
the period, an assertion that the evidence does not support. 
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King’s Peace, King Agesilaus of Sparta refused the Thebans 
permission to sign in the name of all Boeotians, a right to which 
their leadership of the Boeotian League entitled them. 
Agesilaus insisted that representatives from each Boeotian city 
sign individually in accordance with the clause guaranteeing 
autonomy to all cities.3 If the Thebans thus relinquished con- 
trol of Boeotian foreign policy, they would automatically con- 
cede an end to the Boeotian League. The Theban envoys re- 
fused to yield, returning home for instructions instead. Rather 
than await a response, Agesilaus levied troops for a march on 
Thebes. The Thebans preferred not to face a Peloponnesian 
army; they dispatched a delegation to Agesilaus before the 
king left the Peloponnese, informing him that they accepted his 
terms (Xen. Hell. 5.1.32-36). The Boeotian League was at an 
end. 

The Thebans sought to withhold autonomy from the cities in 
Boeotia in order to preserve the power Thebes derived from 
leadership of the Boeotian League.* The league’s constitution 
divided Boeotia into eleven administrative districts each of 
which provided troops for the league’s army. Thebes itself 
comprised two districts. The Thebans gained two more in 427 
when Plataea fell (Hell. Oxy. 11.2-3).5 The Thebans would lose 
more than half of their armed strength if they gave up the 
league.5 They could also anticipate trouble from some of the 


3 Xen. Hell. 5.1.31-32. Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, the lifeline of Athens' 
grain supply, were excepted. 

* The Thebans had controlled the Boeotian League since at least 424 (J. A. 
O. Larsen, ‘‘Orchomenus and the Formation of the Boeotian Confederacy in 
447 B.C.," CP 55 [1960] 9-18). Larsen makes it clear in his major works that 
control of the league meant control of Boeotian foreign policy (Representative 
Government in Greek and Roman History [Berkeley & Los Angeles 1955] 38; 
Greek Federal States. Their Institutions and History (Oxford 1968] 35). Such 
control was not difficult to maintain since Thebes possessed four of eleven 
districts (four of nine after 395—below, note 6) and could exert pressure on the 
lesser members of the league, especially as meetings of the council were held 
on the Cadmea (Hell. Oxy. 11.3). 

5 See I. A. F. Bruce, ‘‘Plataea and the Boeotian Confederacy,” Phoenix 22 
(1968) 190-99, 

$ The ratio of districts Thebes controlled to the whole ought properly to be 
stated as 4/9 since Orchomenus with its two districts had revolted in 395 (Xen. 
Hell. 3.5.6; Plut. Lys. 28.2). 
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Boeotians who resented Theban domination of the league.? 
Accordingly, the Thebans had no desire to surrender the 
league and yielded only when the Spartan levy turned the 
threat of force into an approaching reality. 

Thebes' capacity for harming Spartan interests made her a 
particular target of Agesilaus' interpretation of the treaty's 
terms. He wanted to ensure that the Thebans would not soon 
be able to menace Spartan interests, as they had in provoking 
the recent war against Sparta (Xen. Hell. 3.5.3-5; Hell. Oxy. 
13.1-5). Moreover, Agesilaus' long-standing grudge against the 
Thebans furnished a personal reason for the harsh terms. In 
396, Agesilaus planned to begin his campaign against the Per- 
sians by sacrificing at Aulis, in imitation of the rites Agamem- 
non performed before sailing to Troy. Aulis is in Boeotia, and 
the boeotarchs refused the king permission, going so far as to 
throw his victims off the altars while he was sacrificing. 
Agesilaus never forgot this insult, and it must always be in- 
cluded in a consideration of his policy toward Thebes.? 

The incident at Aulis and its repercussions in 386 illustrate 
Theban factional politics. The sacrilege was no gratuitous in- 
sult; it was part of a course of action calculated to demonstrate 
that the Thebans were freeing themselves of Spartan control. 
The Thebans had been friends and allies of the Spartans for 
years (Thuc. 2.9.2; Xen. Hell. 3.2.25). During this period, 
Thebes was governed by a pro-Spartan, moderate oligarchy, 
whose leaders in 395 were Leontiades, Asias, and Coiratadas. 
Between 404 and 395, the opposition, which was friendly to 
Athens and anti-Spartan, had come to power under the leader- 
ship of Ismenias, Antitheus, and Androcleidas. The constitu- 
tion remained oligarchic; only the focus of Theban foreign pol- 
icy changed.? The shift in factional strength proceeded slowly 


?'Thespiae, which had revolted before (Thuc. 6.95.2), would turn against 
them, others might follow. See Larsen, Greek Federal States, 38-39. 

8 Xen. Hell. 3.4.3-4; Plut. Lys. 27.1; Ages. 6.5-6. Agesilaus' recall from Asia 
Minor at the outbreak of the Corinthian War exacerbated his hatred for the 
Thebans (Xen. Hell. 4.2.1-3; Plut. Ages. 15.2-6). 

? Two factions—Hell. Oxy. 12.1. Both groups are described as ol BéATi0TO: 
xai yvopuudrvatou tev noAitmv. Hell. Oxy. 11.2 makes it clear that the con- 
stitution was oligarchic. See Larsen, Greek Federal States, 33-34 and notes; 
“The Boeotian Confederacy and Fifth-Century Oligarchic Theory," TAPA 86 
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over the course of ten years and was completed only a short 
time before the incident at Aulis (Hell. Oxy. 12.2). Earlier, the 
Thebans had manifested their growing coldness by aiding 
Athenian fugitives in 404/3 in defiance of Spartan orders (Xen. 
Hell. 2.4.1; Diod. 14.6.3) and by refusing to march with the 
Spartans on their second expedition against Elis in 399 (Xen. 
Hell. 3.2.25). The deliberate insult at Aulis was the crowning 
blow, signaling the victory of the party of Ismenias.!? 
Ismenias and his friends were inextricably linked to Aulis, 
the focal point of Agesilaus’ hostility toward Thebes, both be- 


(1955) 41-42, Bruce, An Historical Commentary on the ‘Hellenica Oxyrhyn- 
chia’ (Cambridge 1967) 109-10. 

Little is known about the government of Thebes, as öpposed to the govern- 
ment of the Boeotian League. Larsen, citing previous literature, concludes 
that in each city of Boeotia four local councils sat for one-fourth of the year in 
succession, presenting business to the other three, which functioned together 
as a primary assembly of active citizens (Rep. Gov. 31-32; Greek Federal 
States, 33-34). Fluctuations in the strength of the two factions, then, were 
determined by opinions and votes in the councils and assemblies, where citi- 
zens bound to neither party held the deciding votes. 

On foreign policy as the major point of contention between the two factions, 
see Cloché, “La politique thébaine de 404 à 395 av. J.-C.," REG 31 (1918) 
327; Bruce, Emerita 28 (1960) 76-79. Heil. Oxy. 12.1 states that the party of 
Leontiades was pro-Spartan while that of Ismenias tended to atticize; 13.1 
indicates, however, that the basic policy was anti-Spartan. 

10 For discussion of Theban politics from 404 to 395, see Cloché, REG 31 
(1918) 315-43; D. Kagan, ''The Economic Origins of the Corinthian War,” La 
Parola del Passato 16 (1961) 331; S. Perlman, ‘‘The Causes of the Corinthian 
War," CQ 58 (1964) 65 & note 4. 

The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia states in regard to events of 395 that Ismenias 
and his faction had recently come to power (12.2—4éóóívavro dé v[óre uév xai 
Ett uix]o@ zoótzoov). Cloché takes this statement to mean that the party of 
Leontiades had a small majority until 396, otherwise the anti-Spartan actions 
would have been more positive. Kagan believes that Ismenias' party came to 
power in 404 since the trend after that is all anti-Spartan and acts of defiance 
can be powerful statements of opposition. I think the truth lies in between. 
There were two expeditions against Elis in 399 (Xen Hell. 3.2.23-25). 
Xenophon says the Thebans refused to participate in the second; he says 
nothing of a refusal to join the first. It is fair to conclude that Leontiades' view 
predominated at first but Ismenias' supporters gained the upper. hand before 
the Spartans sent out the second expedition. As late as 399, therefore, there 
were fluctuations in factional strength. Ismenias and his supporters may have 
gained control in 399, The Aulis incident and the subsequent outbreak of the 
Corinthian War are conclusive evidence that they were in power in 396. 
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cause of the personal nature of the insult and because it had 
been the final repudiation of the pro-Spartan policy. Agesilaus’ 
retaliation inevitably affected Ismenias’ position in Thebes. As 
a pro-Athenian, his policies were discredited as soon as Athens 
abandoned Thebes, but more is involved. Twice in the previ- 
ous five years, the Thebans had rejected better terms from the 
Spartans than those they had to accept in 386. In 392, the 
Thebans spurned provisions that would have guaranteed their 
domination of the Boeotian League (Andoc. 3.13, 20).!! After 
Iphicrates’ stunning victory over the Spartans at Lechaeum in | 
390, Theban envoys again refused to speak of peace (Xen. 
Hell. 4.5.6-9; Plut. Ages. 22.1-3). In 386, when Agesilaus 
handed down the final terms and the Thebans were powerless 
to resist, they must have recalled the previous possibilities and 
regretted them, to the disadvantage of Ismentas’ faction, chief 
proponents of the anti-Spartan policy and sponsors of the inci- 
dent at Aulis.'? The pro-Spartans could not have had much 
difficulty arousing the Thebans against Ismenias and his fac- 
tion, who were in so many ways the authors of their troubles. 
A complete reversal of Theban foreign policy, therefore, pre- 
ceded compliance with Agesilaus’ demands. For who could 
accept the harsh Spartan terms with better grace than the sup- 
porters of Leontiades together with all who reacted against the 
failure of the anti-Spartan policy? This change, precipitated by 
the news of Athenian abandonment of the war, occurred be- 
tween the time of the presentation of Agesilaus’ requirement 
that the Boeotian cities be free and the return of the envoys 
with the message of Theban acquiescence. No doubt the 
friends of Sparta also argued the necessity of having a party 
acceptable to Agesilaus in power in order to assuage his anger. 


1! Orchomenus was to remain independent of the league. See T. T. B. 
Ryder, Koine Eirene General Peace and Local Independence in Ancient 
Greece (Oxford 1965) 31-33; Smith, Historia 2 (1953/4) 277-78. 

12 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums? (Stuttgart 1958) 5.269, 

13K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte? (Berlin & Leipzig 1922) 3:1.104, 
realizes that the pro-Spartan factions came into power but includes no signifi- 
cant discussion of the underlying causes. Cloché, Thébes, 112, is less certain of 
the course of events but thinks Ismenias' faction might have fallen from power 
between 386 and 382 with 386 preferable. Theban participation in the Pelopon- 
nesian League (see pp. 217-18) proves that the assertions that follow are correct. 
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He was already on the march against Thebes, and only quick 
measures would stop him. The Thebans thus returned to the 
foreign policy they had followed before 404.14. 

Necessity compelled the Thebans to ratify the dissolution of 
the Boeotian League, but not all Thebans were satisfied with 
the new arrangement. The supporters of Ismenias would never 
be content until the restoration of the league and of their 
policies signaled their return to power. More important, 
Thebes had been hegemon of the league even when the pro- 
Spartan party held sway. The Theban people as a whole must 
have had strong feelings for the league as the prime source of 
their influence and power. Leontiades and his associates now 
enjoyed their return to power, but the latent elements were 
already present for a reaction in favor of Ismenias and his 
party. 

The consequences of Agesilaus’ maneuver probably did not 
end at the borders of Theban territory. As long as pro- and 
anti-Spartans had been at strife in Thebes, each side had found 
adherents in the Boeotian cities. The rise to power of the anti- 
Spartan faction in Thebes put their friends into power in other 
cities as well, enabling the Thebans to force their policy on the 
rest of Boeotia by means of the league council (Hell. Oxy. 
12.2). The fall of this faction at Thebes may well have signaled 
a reversal of the foreign policies of some Boeotian cities. It is 
not clear if they turned toward Sparta or not, but they certainly 
were free to reject Theban advances, as some were accus- 
tomed to do.!^ Agesilaus had probably foreseen this result and 


!^ Both factions would undoubtedly have preferred to retain control of the 
Boeotian League. Indeed, Thebes had strengthened her control of the league 
while the pro-Spartans were in power in the fifth century. But the pro-Spartans 
could far more readily acquiesce in the dissolution of the league as the price of 
winning the friendship of Agesilaus and peace with Sparta, and they could 
defend their action by stressing the difficulties in which the anti-Spartan war 
policy had placed Thebes. In his speech to the Spartans in 382, Leontiades 
implied that restoration of the league was a part of the anti-Spartan program 
and had no role in the pro-Spartan policy (Xen. Hell. 5.2.34). 

15 Thespiae had revolted in 414 (above, note 7) and Orchomenus in 395 
(above, note 6). These revolts support the thesis that Thebes coerced agree- 
ment in her policies. Orchomenus revolted with Spartan aid a year after Is- 
menias came to power while the failure of the Thespian revolt caused the 
fugitives to seek asylum in Athens at atime when Thebes was pro-Spartan. For 
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knew that the Boeotian cities would try to free themselves of 
any Theban interference as soon as the lezgue was dissolved. 
Most of Boeotia, therefore, was probably under the control of 
people hostile to Thebes. Agesilaus would not soon have to 
concern himself with the restoration of the Boeotian League to 
Theban control. The reaction against Thebes was so strong 
that Agesilaus did not yet have to violate the autonomy clause of 
the King’s Peace by forcing harmosts and garrisons on the 
Boeotian cities, as he did after 379.16 Natural forces in Boeotia 
did the work for him. 

One further barrier blocked the Thebans from turning 
against Sparta and emphasized the end of Theban domination 
of Boeotia—the restoration of Plataea.!? The Theban siege of 
Plataea had been the first aggressive act of the Peloponnesian 


a somewhat different view of these revolts, see Larsen, Rep. Gov., 35; TAPA 
86 (1955) 47-50. 

16 Parke, JHS 50 (1930) 41, 71-74 and note 71; Ryder, Koine Eirene, 50, 53, 
agree that the garrisons came only after the liberation of Thebes in 379. Parke 
refers to Xen. Hell. 5.1.33, 5.4.10, 46; Isoc. 14.13 and properly rejects Polybius 
4.27.5 in order to support his conclusion. In particular, Xen. Hell. 5.4.10 and 
Piut. Mor. 586E-F indicate that there were no Spartans at Thespiae or Plataea 
in 379. 

In addition, Isoc. 4.115-17 and Diod. 15.5.1-3 refer to cities having Spartan 
garrisons before 386. The Spartans did not need garriscns until the Thebans, in 
378, indicated their intention to reorganize the Boeotian League (Plut. Pel. 
13.1, 14.1). Sphodrias was then appointed harmost at Thespiae, which re- 
ceived a garrison, as did other Boeotian cities (Xen. Hell. 5.4.15, 41). 

17 Paus. 9.1.4 makes it clear that Platea was restored after the signing of the 
King’s Peace (dvoixtoOeions dé éni tåg elgijvgc, iv noòg Baouéa töv Megody 
yevéobat roig “EdAnow Enxgagev *Avradxidas avng Snagertiatns) but before 
the Spartans occupied the Cadmea in 382 (GAAà of MWAarateis uévew tv 
cionvny opiow Égaoav, ott thv Kadueiav Aaxedaipovioig xavaoxoboi). G. 
Grote, A History of Greece (London 1888) 8.28; Meyer, GdA 5.292; Parke, 
JHS 50 (1930) 71; Cloché, Thébes, 112; Rice, Historic 23 (1974) 166, believe 
the restoration occurred shortly after the King's Peace. Stern, GstH 30, says 
before 383. Beloch, GG? 3.1.105; Judeich, RAM 76 (1922) 187; Ryder, Koine 
Eirene, 48 and note 5; M. Cary, CAH 6.64-65; G. Glotz & R. Cohen, Histoire 
Grecque (Paris 1939) 3.110, however, place the restoration after the occupa- 
tion of the Cadmea in 382. Judeich and Cary ignore Pausanias, while Glotz & 
Cohen and Beloch refer to his evidence with no significant comments. Ryder 
cites Pausanias but concludes that the restoration was more probable after the 
occupation of the Cadmea than before. He does not say why. As these scholars 
provide no cogent reason for rejecting Pausanias, it remains fair to assume that 
he is correct. 


Tj 
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War, and the Spartans had destroyed the city in 427 (Thuc. 
2.2.1; 3.68.3-4). The Athenians gave the Plataeans refuge and 
allowed them to settle in the Chalcidian town of Scione, from 
where the Spartans now summoned them to return to their 
homeland (Thuc. 5.32.1; Isoc. 4.109; 14.51). The Plataean 
countryside had been in Theban hands since 426 (Thuc. 
3.68.3-4; Hell. Oxv. 11.3), and the Thebans must have been 
reluctant to surrender control of the area to its rightful posses- 
sors. Plataea would always serve as an outpost for the Spar- 
tans and might provide a casus belli if the Thebans should 
attack or try to reclaim lost territory.!$ Furthermore, Plataea 
had long been a bone of contention between Athens and 
Thebes.!? Enforcement of the peace had installed an anti- 
Athenian faction in power in Thebes; Platea would provide a 
further obstruction to rapprochment between the two states.*° 

The terms of the King's Peace apparently ended the ascen- 
dancy of the anti-Spartans and brought the Thebans under 
Spartan domination. Soon after the conclusion of peace, the 
Spartans commanded the Mantineans to break their city up 
into its five component villages. When the Spartans levied an 
army to enforce that demand in 385, the Thebans answered the 
call, sending, among others, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, the 
future leaders of Thebes during her hegemony.?! The presence 


18 The Spartans undoubtedly took care that the government was pro- 
Spartan. 

I? [n 519, the Spartans advised the Plataeans to seek Athenian aid against 
Thebes, perhaps with the intention of causing trouble for these states (Hdt. 
6.108). 

20 The Theban destruction of Plataea in 373 alienated the Athenians (Xen. 
Hell. 6.3.1). 

?! Plut. Pel. 4.4-5 and Paus. 9.13.1 tell how Epaminondas saved the life of 
Pelopidas while fighting at Mantinea. Isoc. 14.27-28 refers to the Theban al- 
liance with Sparta after the conclusion of the King's Peace. 

The presence of the Theban contingent is generally accepted—Beloch, GG? 
3.1.95; Meyer, GdA 5.290 note 1; L. Pomtow, Das Leben des Epaminondas, 
sein Charakter und seine Politik (Berlin 1870) 22-23; F. Schober, ‘‘Thebai,” 
RE A10.1468-1469; S. Accame, La Lega Ateniese del secolo IV a.C. (Rome 
1941) 17-18, 20; G.. M. Bersanetti, '"Pelopida," Athenaeum 27 (1949) 45; M. 
Fortina, Epaminonda (Turin 1958) 8-9; G. L. Cawkwell, ‘Epaminondas and 
Thebes,’* CQ 22 (1972) 257. But some of these scholars raise doubts about the 

"roles of Epaminondas and Pelopidas (see Bersanetti, p. 45 note 5 for refer- 
ences), presumably because it is difficult to reconcile the participation of 
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of the Theban detachment at Mantinea provides proof that the 
part of Leontiades was in power and thev had renewed the 
alliance with Sparta. It is unimaginable that Ismenias and his 
associates would have permitted the Thebans to assist the 
Spartans,** but it was natural for Leontiades and his faction to 
do so. Their policy had always focused on friendship with 
Sparta. The Thebans had abandoned the Spartan alliance only 
when Ismenias and his friends were in power. When they fell, 
the Thebans renewed the association, which in 386 was 
probably the safest course of action. Having lost the Boeotian 
League, they faced the resentment of other Boeotian cities as 
well as the continued hostility of Sparta. The return to power 
of the pro-Spartans neutralized any immediate Spartan and 
Boeotian threats, for no Boeotian city would dare to attack 
Sparta's ally. Return to the Peloponnesian League also 
strengthened the standing of the laconizing party with the 
Spartans. In 385, the Theban force at Mantinea dispelled lin- 
gering doubts about their loyalty.?^ 

No information has come down to us on the political situa- 
tion in Thebes from 385 until 382, when there was stasis and 


Epaminondas and Pelopidas with their subsequent hostility to Sparta. The 
claim that these two men would have shunned a pro-Spartan expedition would 
have some validity if both had been generals in 385, but they were mere 
hoplites serving in the ranks-—a position in which Epaminondas found himself 
even after Leuctra (Nepos 15.7.1). No one sought their political views or 
asked whether they would like to assist the Spartans or not. When Sparta 
called on her allies, their division was mobilized, and Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas went as common soldiers. 

There is independent evidence about Theban membership in the Peloponne- 
sian League. Isoc. 14.27-28 accuses the Thebans of allying themselves with the 
Spartans immediately following the end of the Corinthian War. Moreover, the 
point at issue when the Thebans decreed that no Theban might serve with the 
Spartans against the Olynthians (Xen. Hell. 5.2.27) in 382 was that the Thebans 
would no longer participate in expeditions of the Peloponnesian League— 
participation they resumed after the occupation of Thebes (Xen. Hell. 5.2.27, 
37). The cumulative case is clear. Thebes rejoined the Peloponnesian League 
in 386, Epaminondas and Pelopidas probably took part in the fighting. 

22 Such cooperation was specifically forbidden when the anti-Spartans re- 
turned to power (Xen. Hell. 5.2.27). 

23 The presence of return exiles (Xen. Ages. 2.21) strengthened these ties. - 

?4 Plut. Pel. 5.1. Plutarch says that the Spartans were actually suspicious 
although feigning friendship, but he indicates that the suspicion was directed at 
the faction of Ismenias in 382. 


^j 
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Ismenias and Leontiades both held the chief executive offices 
as polemarchs.*5 Also in 382, the Thebans refused to serve 
with the Spartans in an expedition against the Olynthians. 
They were in fact negotiating with the Olynthians and Athe- 
nians contrary to Spartan interests. Abruptly and inexplica- 
bly,2° it appears, the party of Ismenias was able to contest the 
leadership of Thebes with that of Leontiades, which had held 
power since 386. The solution to the problem lies in a consid- 
eration of Spartan activity, which reveals the probable course 
of Theban politics and indicates that stasis developed slowly 
over the course of a few years and did not arise suddenly in 
382. 

The dispatch of troops to Mantinea confirms the ascendancy 
of the pro-Spartan faction in Thebes, but the whole affair may 
have had unexpected results for Theban politics. The Spartans 
claimed that they were punishing the Mantineans for disloyalty 
during the recent war,?7 but the demand that the Mantineans 
demolish their walls, and the enforcement of that demand, 
were violations of the autonomy clause of the King's Peace. 
The Spartans, it appeared, were not content with leadership of 
the Peloponnesian League. They were interfering in a member 
state's internal affairs, and this interference threatened the au- 
tonomy and safety of other allied states.?8 

The reaction of the Thebans to the dissolution of Maiitinea is 
not recorded, but it is possible to hypothesize what it might 
have been. An undercurrent of opposition began to grow even 
as Leontiades sent the required troops. If the Spartans compelled 


?5 For the date, Meyer, GdA 5.298 note 5. Since the Boeotian League no 
longer existed, the executive officers now used the archaic title (Xen. Heil. 
5.2.25). The local government appears to be the same as before 386 (above, 
note 9). Xenophon refers to the boule, which still conducted business (Hell. 
5.2.29). 

?6 Stern, GstH 36 note 8, and Rice, Historia 23 (1974) 176, conclude that the 
altered situation defies explanation. Other scholars decline more than passing 
comment. 

27 The entire story is recounted in Xen. Hell. 5.2.1-7 and Diod. 15.5.3-5, 
12.1-2. See Rice, Historia 23 (1974) 166-71, on the implications of the Mantinea 
affair for Spartan policy. 

28 Parke, JHS 50 (1930) 71, says that the behavior of the Spartans at Man- 
tinea weakened the ties of the Peloponnesian League. 
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the Mantineans to tear down their walls for disloyalty as 
allies, what might now befall the Thebans, enemies in the last 
war? Leontiades might plausibly argue that there was little to 
fear so long as his faction remained in power, but not all The- 
bans would accept that argument. The opposition would regain 
some lost ground by employing this blatantly imperialistic act 
as a means of arousing latent anti-Spartan sentiment. After all, 
a decade-long war against Sparta had ended only in the previ- 
ous year. Many Thebans were still not reconciled to the 
realignment of Thebes and Sparta. Ismenias probably could 
not yet win approval for a return to his policies so soon after 
the disastrous end of the war, but in some quarters the distrust 
the Spartans had for almost all Thebans now helped rather than 
hindered him. Fear of Sparta, of course, was also an incentive 
for continued support of Leontiades’ faction, so the anti- 
Spartans could hardly expect to triumph immediately. They 
could, however, manifest their opposition and hope that the 
Spartans would provide more reasons to increase Theban dis- 
content with the policies of Leontiades.?? 

Ismenias' bid to return to power probably gained momentum 
in 384 when Agesilaus insisted that the Phliasians receive back 
their oligarchic exiles, and the Phliasians were forced to com- 
ply.?? Again, this arrogant act had its effect on the Thebans. 
The interference was unwarranted. More clearly than in the 
case of Mantinea and with far less reason, the Spartans were 
violating the autonomy clause, the same clause they had 
employed to compel the dissolution of the Boeotian League. 
The Thebans understood the implications of the demand made 
on the Phliasians. Ismenias and his supporters could now more 
easily convince the Thebans that arbitrary Spartan demands 
might soon focus on Thebes. Only the anti-Spartan faction of 


29 Possibly, Agesilaus’ moderate treatment of the Mantineans (Xen. Hell. 
5.2.6) convinced many Thebans that there was as yet no danger from Sparta. 
But the seeds had been sown. Many would view Agesilaus' actions more 
warily. 

30 Xen. Hell. 5.2.8-10. I follow R. Legon's interpretation of Phliasian events 
("Phliasian Politics and Policy in the Fourth Century." Historia 16 [1967] 
324-34). Legon demonstrates that the alleged charges against the democrats, 
that they had not supported the Spartans during the Corinthian War, were 
baseless. For the role of Agesilaus, see Rice, Historia 23 (1974) 172. 
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Ismenias and his supporters could organize effective opposi- 
tion when the Spartans finally turned on Thebes. 

The power of the pro-Spartan faction began to wane as the 
Thebans recognized the increasingly domineering nature of the 
Spartan hegemony. The Spartans thus unwittingly abetted Is- 
menias’ need to rid himself and his faction of the burden of a 
lost war and a lost league. By 382, Ismenias was no longer 
powerless; he commanded sufficent support to gain office as 
polemarch and begin putting the policies of his faction into 
effect (Xen. Hell. 5.2.25). His return to office could not have 
occurred without the political changes that were a direct result 
of Theban reaction to Spartan foreign policy. 

Ismenias and his friends were secure enough in their newly 
restored popularity to open negotiations for an alliance with 
the Olynthians and the Athenians in 382. The Olynthians were 
organizing a league of cities in north-eastern Greece under 
their own direction (Xen. Hell. 5.2.11-19). The Theban deci- 
sion to seek an alliance with the Olynthians was a major step 
away from Sparta. While the Olynthians’ decision to form a 
league might not affect Sparta immediately, the potential al- 
liance of Olynthus, Athens, and Thebes. (Xen. Hell. 5.2.15) 
was a threat to the Spartan hegemony outside of the 
Peloponnese—a threat recalling events preceding the Corin- 
thian War. For the three states together could impede Spartan 
domination of Boeotia and the rest of central Greece. Is- 
menias’ faction, however, had not yet achieved an outright 
victory. Stasis continued among the Thebans, who did not 
conclude an alliance with the Olynthians.?! 

Ismenias and his supporters soon became stronger as a result 
of Spartan policy. Spartan bullying had provoked the Athen- 
ians to act—a further indication that Ismenias’ faction was 
gaining power. The specter of a new alliance between Athens 
and Thebes aroused fears of a new war. In reaction, the Spar- 
tans and their allies voted to send an expedition against Olyn- 
thus (Xen. Hell. 5.2.20), intending to answer the Olynthian 


31 Perhaps Leontiades used the same fear of Sparta that was helping Is- 
menias as a reason for not taking action on the alliance. That no alliance 
resulted is clear from the fact that the Thebans were prepared to allow the 
Spartans to pass unhindered to Olynthus (Xen. Hell. 5.2.25ff.). 
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threat and to frustrate the Athenian-Theban alliance at the 
same time. The Thebans thereupon virtually revolted from 
Sparta by declaring that no Theban might serve against the 
Olynthians (Xen. Hell. 5.2.27). Again the hand of Ismenias and 
his associates is evident. The proposed expedition against 
Olynthus would place the Thebans in a précarious position. 
Previously, the Thebans had feared lest-the Spartans take the . 
same arbitrary action against Thebes that they had taken 
against Mantinea and Phlius. Now the Thebans might have to 
contend with a Spartan presence in the north in addition to the 
threat from the Peloponnese. Moreover, the Theban embassy 
to Olynthus had helped provoke the Spartans, who would now 
be certain to watch the Thebans closely after the Olynthian 
campaign ended. Athens dared not help the Thebans now 
without risking the consequences of Spartan wrath. There was 
little to stop the Spartans from establishing their hegemony 
from the Peloponnese through central Greece to Chalcidice. 
Leontiades could not now convince the Thebans that there was 
no danger from Sparta. This situation caused public opinion to 
shift back in favor of the anti-Spartan faction, which blocked 
Theban participation in the Spartan expedition, causing the 
Spartans to act to forestall open revolt. 

The Spartans sent Phoebidas north with an army to supple- 
ment the forces already attacking the Olynthians.?? In the 
course of his march to Olynthus, Phoebidas encamped out- 
side Thebes, where Leontiades told him that a token detach- 
ment would suffice to occupy the Cadmea and gain control of 
Thebes. Leontiades made the suggestion because he under- 
stood that the Thebans' inclination toward the anti-Spartan 
position of Ismenias would soon drive the pro-Spartans from 
power. Spartan seizure of the Cadmea, however, would 
guarantee Leontiades' position, and he acted accordingly. The 
Spartans pretended to depart for Olynthus, but Leontiades 
himself led them back choosing a fortuitous moment, the 
celebration of the Thesmophoria, when only women were on ~ 
the Cadmea. Those men who had political business gathered in 


3? | follow Xenophon's account of the takeover itself (Hell. 5.2.25-31). See 
also Diod. 15.20.1-3; Plut. Pel. 5.2-6.1; Ages. 23.3-24.1; Mor. S75F-576A; 
Nepos 16.1.2-3. 
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the agora, and the rest escaped the noontime, summer heat by 
remaining indoors. Leontiades' men posted at the gates ena- 
bled the Spartans to enter Thebes without difficulty. Occupy- 
ing the Cadmea itself did not present a problem. Leontiades 
then informed the Thebans in the agora of what had occurred 
and ordered the arrest of Ismenias, whose associates and sup- 
porters, in fear of their lives, soon left Thebes for Athens, 
where they were given a haven.?? 

The ancient sources disagree on who proposed the occupa- 
tion of the Cadmea and whether or not it surprised the Spar- 
tans. According to Xenophon, the conception and operation of 
the plan were the work of Leontiades. While Ismenias refused 
to speak to Phoebidas at all, Leontiades courted the Spartan 
commander and suggested that, if he and his men entered 
Thebes, there would be no further trouble for the Spartans 
from that quarter.?* Diodorus, however, says that the Spar- 
tans, afraid that the Thebans might again vie for leadership of 
Greece, secretly instructed their commanders to take posses- 
sion of the Cadmea should the opportunity arise (15.20.1-2). 
Diodorus' view finds support in the haste with which Agesilaus 
came to Phoebidas' aid soon after the occupation, when the 
Spartans put the latter on trial for taking unauthorized action.?5 

Scholars tend to combine the two versions.?$ Leontiades 
and his supporters, in secret negotiations with Agesilaus, 
probably suggested that the Spartans should bolster the sag- 
ging prospects of the pro-Spartan faction. Both sides had much 
to gain. Leontiades and his associates had lost control of 
Thebes while Sparta's continued arrogant behavior was only 
accelerating the drift away from the pro-Spartan position. 


33 Xen. Hell. 5.2.31; Diod. 15.20.2; Plut. Pel. 6.2; Nepos 16.1.4. The Athen- 
ians thus repayed the debt they had incurred when the Thebans helped 
Thrasybulus and his companions while the Thirty ruled Athens (Xen. Hell. 
2.4.1; Diod. 14.6.3). 

34 Xen. Hell. 5.2.25-28. Also, Plut. Pel. 5.1-3; Mor. 575F; Nepos 16.1.2. 

35 Plut. Ages. 23.3-24.2. Also, Xen. Heil. 5.2.32. 

36 Stern, GstH 36-38; Grote, History of Greece 8.55; Meyer, GdA 5.293; 
Glotz & Cohen, Histoire Grecque 3.110; Rice, Historia 23 (1974) 180-81. Be- 
loch, GG? 3.1.104-5; Cloché, Thèbes, 113; Parke, JHS 50 (1930) 72; R. Seager, 
“The King's Peace and the Balance of power in Greece, 386—362 B.C.," 
Athenaeum 52 (1974) 42, say nothing of Spartan foreknowledge. 
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Leontiades must surely have presented the two alternatives he 
saw; Agesilaus must either support him or see Thebes return to 
the anti-Spartan policies of 395. Agesilaus had to agree,” and 
the two hatched the plot to capture the Cadmea and forestall 
any further changes in Theban politics. 

The seizure of the Cadmea shocked the Greek world,?8 a 
shock measurable by the unprepared state in which Phoebidas 
found the Thebans, who expected no such action. Certainly 
Ismenias and his friends were hostile to Sparta, but the Spar- 
tans were involved with the Olynthian campaign, and Ismenias 
made the reasonable assumption that when Phoebidas.left the 
Theban area he was leaving for good. Indeed, the occupation 
of an undefeated city during peacetime was unheard of.?? Out- 
side Thebes, everyone must have wondered where next the 
heavy Spartan hand would fall. | 

The news of Phoebidas' exploit caused an uproar in Sparta 
too. Most Spartans, the ephors included, had no idea that such 
a plan was afoot. Leontiades hurried off to Sparta to explain 
himself and defend Phoebidas, who had to answer charges for 
taking unauthorized action.^? Leontiades' position was still dif- 
ficult, because, if the Spartans should decide to return control 
of the Cadmea to Theban hands, he would very likely have to 
flee along with many of his associates. In his defense of 
Phoebidas, Leontiades appealed to just those changes in The- 
ban policies that had occurred over the last few years. He 
reminded the Spartans of past Theban opposition to Spartan 
policy, of the abortive negotiations with the Athenians and the 
Olynthians, and of the current refusal to fulfill treaty obliga- 
tions by marching on Olynthus with the Spartans. But he left 
unspoken the most potent argument, because it was obvious: if 
he would suffer upon the surrender of the Cadmea, so inevita- 
bly would the Spartans. For the return of the Cadmea, even by 
vote of the Spartan people, would eliminate the pro-Spartans 
and place Ismenias and his men in undisputed control. Not 


77 See Rice, Historia 23 (1974) 180-81, for a discussion of Spartan reasons for 
agreeing with Leontiades. 

38 Xen. Hell. 5.4.1; Isoc. 4.126; Diod. 15.20.2; Polybius 4.27.4. 

3? Ismenias had even forgotten his fears of 395 that the laconizers might 
harm Thebes with Spartan aid (Hell. Oxy. 13.1). 

40 Xen. Hell. 5.2.33-35; Diod. 15.20.2; Plut. Ages. 23.7; Pel. 6.1; Mor. 576A. 
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only would the Olynthian campaign be jeopardized, the feared 


. alliance between Athens and Thebes might become a reality. 


Agesilaus also spoke in favor of Phoebidas, his subordinate, 
because the trial was a test of the king's strength.^! Agesilaus 
said only that the Spartans must consider whether this action, 
the occupation of Thebes, was in their best interest or not 
(Xen. Hell. 5.2.32). Agesilaus was enunciating the same policy 
he had pursued in regard to Mantinea and Phlius. His sole 
intention was to spread Sparta's power by any means. If his 
defense of Phoebidas were to fail, the consequences would be 
not only the. possible end of the Olynthian campaign but the 
end of Spartan ambitions outside of the Peloponnese. With the 
aid of Leontiades, however, he demonstrated that the restora- 
tion of the Cadmea to independent Theban control was un- 
thinkable. 

The Spartans accepted Agesilaus' view; they fined 
Phoebidas but decided to retain control of the Cadmea.*? This 
outcome could easily have been foreseen. Although Agesilaus 
had thrust upon the Spartans a deed they might never have 
considered, once done it was all but impossible to withdraw 
from the Cadmea. The Spartans might gain in prestige by ad- 
mitting the error, but the diplomatic consequence, the greater 


- hostility of Thebes, was too high a price, especially when the 


Spartans were already committed to action against Olynthus.*? 
For if the Spartans relinquished control of the Cadmea and 


Leontiades fled, the outcome of the Corinthian War would be 


set aside, and the Greek states would be free to return to the 
situation of 395. Athens and Thebes would unite with Olynthus 
and defy Sparta. There must have also been Spartans who felt 
that the occupation, so long as it was accomplished, was good. 
Thebes had been a troublemaker for years and had proven that 
only force would keep her in the Spartan camp.“ 


41 Rice, Historia 23 (1974) 181-82. The trial of Pausanias is another 
example—see Charles Hamilton, ''Spartan Politics and Policy, 405—401 
B.C.," AJP 91 (1970) 309-10. 

42 Xen. Hell. 5.2.35; Plut. Ages. 23.7; Pel. 6.1; Mor. 576A; Diod. 15.20.23 | 
Nepos 16.1.3. 

45 Cf, Nepos 16.1.3. Neque eo magis arcem Thebanis reddiderunt, quod 
susceptis inimicitiis satius ducebant eos obsideri quam liberari. 

44 E. Curtius, History of Greece, trans. A. W. Ward (New York 1884) 4.332. 
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The Spartans installed a garrison on the Cadmea after they 
decided to hold it. They also tried Ismenias on a charge of 
medism,^5 an absurd claim since there was no one who had not 
courted the Mede at one time or another during the Corinthian 
War, and Sparta, not Thebes, had finally won Persian support. 
The circumstances of the trial are more important than the 
allegations involved. Not the Thebans but the Spartans and 
their allies tried Ismenias in Thebes.*® Thebes had been an ally 
of Sparta and would now return to the alliance as Leontiades 
had promised (Xen. Hell. 5.2.27, 37). Why not try, in so far as 
possible, to justify the seizure of the Cadmea as an act neces- 
sary for the protection and preservation of the Spartan al- 
liance?^" The propaganda damage of the seizure was irreversi- 
ble, but at least some part of the blame could be spread among 
the rest of the allies. To emphasize this unity among the allies, 
they voted that the Theban exiles were common enemies of 
them all (Plut. Pel. 6.3). 

The decision to try Ismenias before a court of the Pelopon- 
nesian League is also interesting because it was an avoidable 
infringement of the autonomy clause. Although the charges 
were made in reference to the Corinthian War, Ismenias was 
actually tried for opposing pro-Spartan policy in Thebes. This 
opposition and its consequences for Thebes and Ismenias point 
to a broader lesson: the relationship of foreign policy and in- 
ternal politics. Leontiades and his faction came to power in 386 
because of Ismenias' and his faction's handling of the Corin- 
thian War and also because of Agesilaus' enforcement of the 
provisions of the King's Peace. After 386, had the political 
futures of Ismenias and Leontiades depended only on internal 


45 Xen. Hell. 5.2.35; Plut. Pel. 5.3. 6.1; Mor. 576A; Diod. 15.20.2. The 
complete charge, according to Xenophon, was favoring the barbarians, 
medism, accepting money from the Persians, and being chiefly responsible 
with Androcleidas for all the disorders in Greece. 

46 While Plut. Pel. 5.3 says that Ismenias was taken to Sparta, Xen. Hell. 
5.2.35 relates that judges were sent to Thebes from Sparta and the allied cities. 
Plut. Mor. 575F-576A supports Xenophon, because the speaker implies that 
Gorgidas, when he informed the exiles in Athens of Ismenias’ trial and execu- 
tion, was sending news from Thebes to Athens about predominantly Theban 
events. 

47 Ryder, Koine Eirene, 48, says the Spartans justified the seizure as neces- 
sary to maintain the King's Peace. 
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questions, there would have been few comments to make 
about Thebes until the very day of the occupation in 382. But 
external influences, questions of foreign policy, continued to 


affect Theban politics. When the Spartans arbitrarily took ac- 


tion against Mantinea and Phlius, there were reactions in 
Thebes, and probably elsewhere as well. Ismenias’ popularity 
rose as that of Leontiades fell. The reaction to this rise is 
equally significant for a proper understanding of diplomatic 
relations. The shift at Thebes provoked a change in Sparta’s 
outlook. As Spartan diplomacy had affected Theban politics, 
Theban factional strife caused a shift in Spartan foreign policy, 
resulting in the occupation of the Cadmea. It is, therefore, 
fitting that Ismenias was tried by a foreign body on charges 
resulting from an essentially internal question. The two were 
clearly connected. . 


HanoLp M. Hack 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


PATTERN AND PURPOSE IN THE 
ANTONINE ITINERARY 


The Antonine Itinerary (A.I.) is one of a group of twelve 
documents surviving from late antiquity, another of which is 
the Notitia Dignitatum.! The text from which our editions are 
derived is preserved in at least five primary manuscripts. 
These are generally agreed all to derive from the ‘Codex 
Spirensis,’ which was copied between 1427 and 1551, and then 
disappeared.? Its fate was revealed when a bi-folium of the 
Codex (containing part of the A.I.) was discovered in the 
binding of a sixteenth-century book from Speyer. As sus- 
pected, once the Spirensis had been copied, the original was 
regarded as a useful source of scrap paper, and more of it is 
only likely to be recovered if further sixteenth-century manu- 
scripts are dismantled. 

It has recently been discovered that a 1Sth-century manu- 
script of the Notitia corpus was apparently brought to England 
around 1715. Several pages of the Notitia were discovered in 
the 19th-century hanging in cottages in the village of Walsing- 
ham in Norfolk, and now survive through meticulous paintings 
made by their discoverer. They came from a manuscript which 
may have been in the library of Holkham Hall nearby.? Five 
other pages, apparently from the same manuscript, survive in 
the original in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Maier 
suggests that this manuscript was copied from a different 
codex at Speyer, which was not the Codex Spirensis. While 
that is possible, it is most implausible that two quite indepen- 
dent manuscripts of the Notitia corpus should both happen to 
survive at Speyer when no others survived elsewhere. It is 


E 


! The most recent edition of the Itinerary is that of O. Cuntz, Itineraria 
Romana I (Leipzig 1929). For a useful summary description of the work, see 
A. L. F. Rivet, Britannia I (1970) 34f. 

? For this Codex, cf. E. A. Thompson, A Roman Reformer and Inventor 
(Oxford 1952) 6f., and I. G. Maier, Latomus 27 (1968) 96f. 

3 For further details, see J. Alexander in Aspects of the Notitia Dignitatum 
(British Archaeological Reports, Supp. Series 15), ed. R. Goodburn and 
P. Bartholemew (Oxford 1976) 11f. 
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more likely that one was copied from the other, and in that 
case the discovery is not important for our reconstruction of 
the text. 

As to the date of the A.I., it has for long been accepted that 
it was put together some time in the third century. However, 
several of the routes are earlier, and the earliest seems to be 
the maritime route from Rome to Arles (497,9-508,2), which 
was compiled before A.D. 107.* Kubitschek, following Momm- 
sen, dated the final compilation of the A.I. to the eighties of 
the third century.5 This is supported by the inclusion of names 
which did not come into existence until 286. They are the fol- 
lowing: 


330,6 Dioclitianopolis ! Not before 286 

330,3 Heraclea Perinthus renamed Heraclea sometime 
after 275. Not attested before 286. 

225,2 Legio I Iovia These legions given these titles not 

226,1 Legio II Herculea before 285. 


On the other hand, if the A.I. were appreciably later than 
286, we should expect to find other changes, as follows: 


Legio II Flavia Constantia These were founded in 296, but 
Legio III Diocletiana do not occur in the A.I. 


Cirta (occurs 7 times) Renamed Constantina after 310 
Byzantium (occurs 6 times) Renamed Constantinopolis in 324 
Antaradus Renamed Constantia after 346 


One should add that both Maximianopolis (321,5) and 
Constantinopolis (323,8) do occur once in an itinerary. How- 
ever, these names are only found in the late manuscripts 3LB, 
and must be glosses. 

Unfortunately, the absence of the legions created in 296 
does not give a firm terminus ante quem. These two were 
stationed in Cusas and Andro respectively, but these places 
only occur once in the A.I. (155,3; 157,5) ina route of accepted 
Caracallan date (see below). So the legions' absence elsewhere 
in the A.I. might be due to chance. Our latest possible date 
for the compilation, then, is 310, but since nothing points to a 


4R. Lugand, Mélanges de l'Ecole Francaise à Rome (1926) 124-39. 
5 Kubitschek, P-W s.v. Itinerarien 2337-38. 
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date later than 286, we should do best to assume a date soon 
after this. 


‘The purpose, origins and date of the Antonine Itinerary 
have been much debated, and it is easiest to begin by saying 
what it is not.' Thus Professor A. L. F. Rivet in his recent 
important re-examination of the British section of the A.I., 
which he prefaces with a useful survey of earlier views on the 
Itinerary as a whole.® After discarding a former view that it 
may represent the routes of the Cursus Publicus, i.e. those 
routes to be taken by the holder of a diploma, he supports the 
view of Dr. Denis van Berchem, that the A.I. is a collection of 
journeys made by or planned for emperors or their armies.? 
This theory was initiated by van Berchem's convincing identi- 
fication of the most prominent route (123,8-162,4), which leads 
from Rome via Milan to Egypt, as that followed for the most 
part by Caracalla on his journey to the east in 214— 15.9? Where 
he failed to follow this route between Viminacium (in Moesia) 
and Nicomedia, van Berchem suggested that he followed 
another route per ripam a Viminacio Nicomediam also found 
in the A.I. (217,5-231,3).? Guided by these identifications, 
van Berchem went on to suggest two other routes as those 
followed by individual emperors (Severus Alexander and 
Valerian) on particular occasions. But apart from one or two 
other observations made by van Berchem in the same article 
of 1937, studies of the A.I. as a whole have not really ad- 
vanced since that date. For example, Rivet's brilliant analysis 
of the individual British itinera is very useful in identifying 
archaeological sites, but as far as the A.I. as a whole is con- 
cerned, it merely confirms that some journeys are of a different 


$ See n. 1 above. 

7 Mem. Soc. Nat. des Antig. de France 80 (1937) 166-81. 

8 Van Berchem, ibid., and for more recent confirmatory evidence, R. 
Mouterde, CRAI 1952, 355 and van Berchem, CRAI 1973, 123-26. 

? However, it can be shown that this route is later than Caracalla in date: 
see below. 
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date from others, and appears to confirm that their arrange- 
ment is as chaotic as is normally supposed.!? 

There are, however, two dangers in leaving the matter at 
this point, depending on our approach. We may adopt the 
cautious view of Rivet, that we should hesitate to apply even 
a terminus post or ante quem to a particular journey unless 
we have firm archaeological evidence of the date of occupation 
of a site on the route.!! But to be useful we should need firm 
evidence of non-occupation at particular times in addition— 
and proving a negative archaeologically is virtually impossible. 
(There may always be an undiscovered site with the same 
ancient name somewhere nearby.!?) And even if it proved 
possible to give one route a firm date from archaeology, this 
would be of little use in dating others. To wait for further 
archaeological evidence, then, is virtually a policy of despair. 

The more optimistic, but at the same time more dangerous 
view is to take our cue from the title of the work: 'Itinerarium 
Provinciarum Antoni(ni) Augusti’. Van Berchem took the 
Antoninus Augustus as Caracalla, and conjectured that when 
it was necessary for the whole collection of routes to be 
given a title, ‘on a repris celui de l'édit de Caracalla, le plus 
ancien et le plus fameux, et l'on a baptisé le tout: Itineraire 
de l'empereur Antonin.' Thus, if anything, we should expect. 
the majority of routes to be later than Caracalla. More recently 
however, Professor N. G. L. Hammond, taking his cue from 
the title, seems to assume without argument that the routes in 
the A.I. may be taken as Caracallan unless there is decisive 
evidence to the contrary. Thus, when considering the two ver- 
sions given of the Via Egnatia, one of which (329,1-332,9) can 
be dated to shortly after 286, he assumes that the other 


10 Studies have been made of individual routes in some other provinces, 
but with even less consideration of the wider problems. For a good bibliog- 
raphy, cf. R. Chevallier, Roman Roads, trans. N. Field (1976) 232-33, and 
for other refs, L'Année Philologique s.v. ‘Itineraria et Geographica.’ 

1! Thus, Rivet suggests that a date for the abandonment of Birrens could 
help date Iter V in Britain. 

1? For example, archaeology recently suggested that Corbridge was founded 
twenty years too late to be Agricolan; almost immediately the Agricolan fort 
was found nearly a mile away: see Current Archaeology 4 (1974) 325f. 

3 cf, C. Edson, CP 46 (1951) 13 n. 22. 
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(317,3-323,8), clearly earlier, should be dated to ‘between 211 
and 217'.!^ The danger in this approach is evident when we 
realise that this is precisely the route identified by van 
Berchem as followed by, and thus planned for, Severus 
Alexander instead, and so not earlier than 222.5 
So far no detailed analysis of the A.I. has been tried, in the 
way that it has for the Peutinger Map.!9 A credible dating of 
the routes in the A.I. would be useful in itself, but if we were 
able to draw some conclusions about the present or former 
state or status of the A.I. this could have implications for our 
views about the Notitia, on which much ink has been spilt. 
The analysis below attempts to isolate features peculiar to 
certain routes, and patterns in groups of routes. The interpre- 
tation offered of these features and patterns is bound to be 
controversial and is offered more as a stimulus to thought than 
with a claim to probability. The analysis is divided into six 
parts: 
1) An identification of further imperial routes. 
2) An alternative method for dating routes. 
3) An exposition of patterns of routes in certain provinces. 
4) Àn interpretation of these patterns. 
5) A possible date. 
6) Conclusion. 


1. Some Imperial Routes and their dates 


The route from Rome to Egypt is unusual not just in its 
length, but in that at the beginning it lists major stopping 
places en route. Van Berchem identifies these as stativae: 
places at which the army would stay longer than one day. If 
this is so, we may then look elsewhere in the A.I. to find other 
routes also headed by a list of the principal stations: which 
we may assume are also stativae. Such routes are the fol- 
lowing: 


14 N. Hammond, A History of Macedonia 1 (1972) 19. 
15 op. cit. (n. 7) 179. 
16 A. and M. Levi, Itineraria Picta (Rome 1967). 
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2,2-22,5 Mercurii — Carthage 
24,6-31,5 Carthage — Caesarea 
57,7-70,1 Carthage — Alexandria 
123 ,8-162,4 Rome — Hiera Sicaminos 
231,8-240,5 Sirmium — Treveri 
241, 1-256, 1 Taurinum — Vetera 
356, 1-363 ,2 Mediolanum — Gesoriacum 
396,1-402,5 Arelate — Castulo 


Given that one route is that followed by Caracalla, we might 
expect that these other routes were also planned for him, com- 
plete with stativae. That does not mean that he actually took 
these routes: as we have seen, on his eastern route he diverted 
from it for part of its length, and indeed, he certainly never 
made a journey from Mercurii in Mauretania to Carthage as 
Emperor. But there is apparent support for the view that the 
journeys were planned as possible imperial routes. It comes 
in the maritime itineraries, which follow the land itinerary 
section and are also attributed to the Imperator Antoninus 
Augustus. After listing various places near Africa to which 
'you'—presumably the emperor—could sail, the last being 
Carthage, the author adds, 'si autem non Carthagine sed 
superius ad Libiam versus volueris adplicare, debes venire de 
Sicilia ab insula Maritima in promunturium Mercuri’ (493,4-7): 
a clear indication that this is an alternative offered. Another 
indication that they are being offered to an Emperor is the 
remarkable statement in the middle of a route from Emona to 
Sirmium (259,11-261,3), ‘sed mansio Augusti in praetorio est.’ 
This suggests an exceptional situation, and presumably the 
emperor was normally accommodated in a specially comman- 
deered house or a mansio. At the same time the statement 
does indicate that this too was a journey planned for an 
emperor. 

One other route may be ascribed to a particular Emperor. 
Van Berchem suggested that the route described between 
Viminacium and Nicomedia (217,5-231,3) was that taken by 
Caracalla in 214 when ‘ad orientem profectionem parans 
omisso itinere in Dacia resedit’ (Vita 5.4). The fact that he did 


17 Though where a palatium were available he would doubtless stay there: 
cf. Just. Cod. 1.40.15.1. 
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this omisso itinere might itself make us wonder whether his 
ad hoc route would survive in our document. However, the 
fact that at Troesmis and Noviodunum the legions are called 
lovia and Herculia shows that this route cannot be earlier than 
285.13 Given this, and also that our terminus ante quem for 
the whole A.I. is shortly after 286, the route may be closely 
dated. Perhaps even closer. Ritterling thought these legionary 
titles were bestowed very early in Diocletian's reign, ‘wohl 
noch in 285, als sich Diocletian an der unteren Donau aufhielt.' 
Diocletian's movements in 285 are little known.!? He defeated 
Carinus at the battle of Margus, near Viminacium; later in the 
year he took the title Germanicus Maximus which implies 
that he fought against the Germans, and by the 20th of January 
286 we find him in Nicomedia. Given the legionary titles in 
this A.I. route, it is plausible to suppose it is the record of 
the route to Nicomedia taken by Diocletian at the end of 285.?° 

Adding this to the three other routes identified as imperial 
by van Berchem, we arrive at a total of eleven which can 
be plausibly ascribed to emperors. 


2. Dating of Routes: Án Alternative Method 


Another method -of dating routes was suggested by van 
Berchem. 'Si nous trouvons en Gaule les distances comptées 
tantót en lieues, tantót en milles, ces divergences peuvent 
tenir à la difference de date des itineraires qui traversent ce 
pays.' Unfortunately we cannot make this clear distinction in 
the A.I., since there are no examples of routes running through 
Gaul which give the distances in miles only. Indeed, it would 
be surprising if there were any: it has now been demonstrated 
for two provinces that the land routes of the A.I. were drawn 
up directly or indirectly from the milestone. survey of the 
province.?! We should expect this for other provinces, and in 


18 For the date, cf. Ritterling in P-W s.v. legio 13512. 

19 For the evidence, cf. P-W s.v. Valerius (Diocletianus) 2424-27. 

20 The unknown places Suneata and Atubino, from which rescripts were 
issued on 2nd November, should thus lie close to this route. 

?! For Britain, Rivet op. cit. 64; for Phoenicia, R. G. Goodchild, Berytus 
9 (1949) 91-128. 
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Gaul.leagues were used consistently on ‘mile’-stones from the 
time of Septimius Severus onwards.?2 What we do have in 
the A.I. is a large number of routes—indeed, all the Gallic 
ones from 374,2 onwards—which state they are giving milia 
passuum when in fact they are giving leugae. The reason for 
this error can be seen where it first occurs. In 238,1 the route 
arrives 'Ad Fines m.p. XX.' The last part is correctly sum- 
marised at 232,3 as ‘Treveros leugas, non m.p., CCXXI.' In 
the detailed itinerary for this part the first station (at 238,2) 
appears in the nonsensical form 'Vindonissa leugas m.p. 
XXX,’ and the remaining stations have the incorrect prefix 
m.p. Apparently the scribe’s source had a heading leugas 
intended to apply to the rest, but the scribe, not understanding 
this, merely continued mechanically to write m.p. in front of 
each figure he met.?? Now, two of the Gallic routes do cor- 
rectly state that the distance given is in leagues: Durocorturo 
to Treveri (365,7) and Treveri to Agrippina (372,3). These 
routes are also different in that their intervening stations 
are all called vici, and. the second refers to Agrippina civitas, 
while in four other routes it appears as a colonia. Presumably 
these two are of a different date from the other Gallic routes. 
Two others are also distinctive in listing both miles and leagues 
when crossing part of Gaul (241,1 and 356,1). These are two 
of the seven we have already associated through their listing 
of stativae—and none of the other five passes through Gaul. 
So this does help to confirm the links drawn between the 
seven, and if they were imperial, no doubt the emperor wanted 
to know how many miles he would be travelling in Gaul as 
elsewhere. 


3. Patterns in the Provinces 


Are we then to suppose that all the routes in the A.I. repre- 
sent imperial routes? According to van Berchem, ‘Si l'on 
admet qu'au troisiéme siécle les transports de troupes 


22 Cf. A. Grenier, Manuel d' Archéologie Gallo-Romaine II (Paris 1934) 95. 

23 This should imply that his source did not include m.p. in front of each 
of its numbers, and most likely just gave simple figures, merely indicating at 
the start of a section where a route changed to leugae. 
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donnaient reguliérement lieu à des édits semblables, que le 
méme mode était employé chaque fois qu'une vexillation 
partait pour l'armée ou regagnait son camp, on imagine la 
quantité d'itinéraires qui durent étre élaborés dans les bureaux 
militaires. L'Itinéraire Antonin fut composé avec ces 
materiaux-là.' Certainly, one of the instances he quotes is 
hardly compatible with imperial journeys alone. ‘Au cours de 
la guerre contre les Parthes, Edessa servit de base à Caracalla. 
L'armée y passa le dernier hiver de son regne. Or, six routes 
de l'Itinéraire aboutissent à Edessa.' We can hardly imagine 
the Emperor taking, or even choosing between, these six 
different routes, and later van Berchem suggests the A.I. was 
put together based on 'les édits sur l'annone des armées.' We 
must consider later whether the bulk of routes do represent 
troop movements or are more directly connected with the 
annona. For the moment, the important factor to note is that 
the six routes all lead to Edessa, and one can reasonably 
deduce that something is moving to the place, presumably 
when the Emperor is there. 

Let us turn to another area to see aieh some similar 
pattern may be detected. Once again, everything hinges on 
the direction which the routes take. The first route in the A.I., 
running from Mercurii in Mauretania to Carthage, 1s similar 


to Caracalla's eastern route in containing stativae: in this case `` 


Tingi, Rusadder, Caesarea, Saldae, Rusiccade, Hippo Regius 
and Carthage. Likewise the third route (24,6-31,5) lists stativae 
and is probably another imperial route. Is it then possible 
that some of the following routes represent the movement of 
troops or supplies to the expeditionary force? Since the main 
route runs along the coast, we should expect the others to 
run from the interior to the coast. And if alternative routes 
are given from A to B, this might be to collect whatever it is 
from the intervening places lying on different roads. I there- 
fore list the routes, and a note on whether they conform to 
this pattern. 


23,1 Tocolosida — Tingi Conforms 
Carthage — Caesarea Does not conform (and 
contains stativae) 
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31,6 Sitifi — Saldae Does conform 

Lambaesis — Sitifi Both could join up with 31,6, 

Theveste — Lambaesis—Sitifi fand give alternative routes 

l Lambaesis to Sitifi. 
Turres Caesaris — Cirta Could join 42,4 to Hippo: 
cf. 40,6 and 41,3 l 
35,2 Tamugadi — Lamasba Lead to Sitifi; could then 
l follow 31,6 to Saldae 

Lamasba — Sitifi 

Calama — Rusuccurru Conforms 

Rusuccurru — Saldae Start at and rejoin main route 

| (alternatives) 
Saldae — Igilgili 


40,6 Lambaesis — Cirta Both lead to Cirta; could then 
follow 42,4 to Hippo 
41,3 Musti — Cirta 


42,4 Cirta — Hippo Regius Conforms 
Hippo Regius — Carthage Both conform 
Hippo Regius — Carthage (alternatives to the main route) 


Thus, every one of these routes (apart from the second 
‘imperial’ one) leads part or all of the way to the initial imperial 
route. Such a pattern surely cannot be just coincidental. 

There follows a series of routes only a few of which fit the 
pattern, and that may be due to chance. But when we turn to 
another major route with stativae, this time from Carthage to 
Alexandria, we find the same pattern visible. The main route 
runs via-Thenis and Leptis Magna to Alexandria (57,7-70,1). 
There follows an alternative route of the section from 
Ptolemais to Alexandria. Then another alternative, from 
Tacapae to Leptis Magna, this time with substantial detours— 
the most striking between Tacapae and Agma, as it travels via 
Turris Tamallenis, thus adding 157 miles to the main route's 
25. Finally, a route from Thelepte which joins the main route 
at Tacapae. The routes in Africa, then, do largely fit into a 
pattern of major imperial routes, and minor ones which lead 
part or all of the way to them. | 

Another lengthy imperial route may perhaps be deduced 
from the Spanish section of the A.I. We have already noticed 
the route from Arelate to Castulo (396,1-402,5), which is pre- 
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ceded by stativae. It is followed by two short routes also 
leading to Castulo, and thus apparently following the African 
pattern. Then come three routes: Castulo to Malaca, Malaca 
to Gades, and Gades to Corduba. This sequence suggests they 
are part of a longer route, continuing that from Arles. Only 
one route leads from Corduba: it goes to Emerita. Another 
five routes lead to Emerita, again on the African pattern. Three 
routes lead from Emerita, but all go to Caesaraugusta; like- 
wise four other routes lead to Caesaraugusta. It seems pos- 
sible, then, that we have here a fragmented imperial route 
leading from Arelate via Castulo, Malaca, Gades, Corduba and 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta. 

A slightly different pattern is best exemplified in the British 
section of the A.I.?4 First I give a list of these routes in sum- 
mary form. Places are given their modern names to assist 
recognition of the supposed pattern, and the identification of 
places and routes follows Rivet. 


I High Rochester to York (Stretch from Malton to Brough 
erroneously incorporated) 
II Birrens to Richborough via York, Chester, Wroxeter 


and London 
HI London to Dover 
IV | London to Lymne 
V London to Carlisle via Caistor-by-Norwich 
VI London to Lincoln 
VII Chichester to London via Bitterne and Winchester 


VIII York to London 

IX Caistor to London 

X Ravenglass to Whitchurch 

XI Caernarvon to Chester 

XII Carmarthen to Wroxeter 

XIII Caerleon to Silchester 

XIV  Caerleon to Silchester (alternative route) 
XV  Silchester to Exeter 


A striking point about these routes is the high number 
(twelve out of fifteen) which lead from the north or west to the 
south or east. I would suggest that they are to represent the 
movement of something from the outlying parts of Britain to 


24 463,3-486,17. 
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the continent. Whether that commodity was animal, vegetable 
or mineral will be considered later: for the moment I give it 
the neutral term x, while attempting to substantiate this 
pattern in detail. 

I start with Iter II rather than I, since II has been singled 
out as a ‘Hauptlinie.’ By virtue of its sinuous line it manages 
to include a large number of major towns in Britain. It starts 
at the northwesternmost outpost of empire, at Birrens 
(Blatobulgium: 467,1), and ends not at London but on the 
coast. Eminently suited, then, as the principal route which 
x is to take. Iter I, then, might be a kind of 'feeder' route; 
this time x would travel from the most northeasterly British 
fort to York, and link up with II to follow this down to the 
coast. 

III and IV could represent alternative routes to be taken by 
x to the continent. 

V and VI are two of the three routes which lead in a direc- 
tion contrary to the general pattern. However, there are two 
facts which tend to confirm that they are exceptional: first, 
they are the only British routes largely duplicated by routes 
which do fit into the pattern, and second, we can tell from 
nomenclature that Iter V, at least, is of a different date from 
Iter IX.?5 So for the moment we may leave V and VI on one 
side. 

Routes VII, VIII and IX end at London and make sub- 
stantial detours to include important places. VII in particular 
pointedly ignores the direct route from Chichester to London 
along Stane Street, but winds to include Winchester and 
Silchester (Venta Belgarum and Calleva Atrebatum: 478,2-3). 
I shall suggest later that VII is another ‘Hauptlinie.’ 

The purpose of Iter X has remained a puzzle even now that 
its course has been satisfactorily identified. After all, who 
would want to lead an army from Ravenglass to Whitchurch 
(a Clanoventa Mediolano: 481,1)? But let us take it with 
XI and XII. All three routes lead from outlying parts of Britain 
and reach towns which appear on the Hauptlinie Iter II. In- 
deed, two of these places, Chester and Wroxeter (Deva and 
. Urioconio: 469,2 & 6), Iter II made an especially large 


25 Nomenclature: Rivet op. cit. 47, 65-66. 
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detour in order to include. Thus all three routes could 
represent the path of x across Britain from outlying parts to 
Iter II and then following II to London and the coast. This 
would explain both the purpose of these rcutes and the reason 
for their being grouped together in the A.I. 

XIII and XIV also fit into the pattern: they lead from 
Caerleon eastwards to Silchester (ab Isca Calleva: 484,1; 
485,8), where they could link up similarly with VII to travel 
to London. The reason for two routes is clear: one includes 
Gloucester (Clevo: 485,4) and Cirencester (Durocornovio: 
485,5); the other includes Caerwent (Venta Silurum: 485,9) 
and Bath (Aquae Sulis: 486,3). It would be quite impossible 
to devise a single route which would include all four of these 
important places. 

Iter XV ought to be another feeder for VII, both because 
it is put with XIII and XIV and because it too has Silchester 
at one end (Calleva: 486,8). And a route from Exeter (Isca 
Dumnoniorum: 486,17) to Silchester would complete the net- 
work of routes the rest of which systematically cover all 
other parts of Britain. So we need a route from Exeter to 
Silchester here. Unfortunately Silchester is at the wrong end 
of XV: the start instead of the destination. However, there is 
something else strange about XV: it is repeated (or rather, is 
first found) in Iter XII, into which it has been introduced by 
mistake. This confusion might have been caused by the 
presence of Moridunum in both routes (as Rivet cautiously 
suggests). Further confusion between XII and XV is evidenced 
by XIs title ‘A Muriduno Viroconiorum’—the ending from 
XV's ‘Dumnoniorum’—and in XII's total CLXXXVI (15 miles 
in excess), which may have been influenced by XV's total 
CXXXVI.?6 But Rivet's caution on the reasons for this con- 
fusion is well-advised: such confusion is only likely to have 
arisen if our scribe had been confronted with two routes both 
beginning with Moridunum. XII does; XV does not. We could 
explain the confusion if there were some reason for supposing 
that XV could have been reversed: in that case it too would 
have started with Moridunum. 

A valuable clue seems to be afforded by two routes else- 


26 Cf, Cuntz, note on 483, 1-8. 
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where in the A.I. At 97,7 is a maritime route from Hyccara 
to Drepanis, but the mileages given next to each place would 
only be correct if the stations were in reverse order. This 
mistake could not have arisen had the scribe merely repeated 
or omitted one of the mileage numbers, so that the rest shift 
up or down (as by PIL at 18,3-20,3). As Cuntz realised, at 
97,7 the scribe has reversed the order of the route in front 
of him, but failed to adjust the mileages accordingly. The 
same applies to the brief route at 256,2.?? Yet it is clear that 
neither of these reversed routes (pace Cuntz) was derived 
from others which survive elsewhere in the A.I. The first one 
contains a name for one stage, Aquae Perticianenses (97,10), 
which differs from that found in the route from which it might 
otherwise have been derived (90,6-93,1). The other reversed 
route (256,2-3) correctly gives its distances in leugae, while 
the only route from which it might have originated (368,3- 
372,2) attributes the incorrect designation m.p. to its distances. 
We must thus picture our scribe confronted with a large num- 
ber of routes, selecting some but omitting others which con- 
fronted him, and adding others in reverse order. 

We have further evidence for this process of selection in 
Route I of the British section. Rivet shows that the most 
plausible explanation of this Iter as now preserved is that it 
represents 'the conflation of two itinera, one running from 
High Rochester to the praetorium at York, the other from 
Malton to Brough.' But he does not explain how this conflation 
arose, and is obliged to assume that 'the corruption of Petuaria 
to Praetorio would have been induced only after the conflation 
had taken place.' Rather, we may suppose that the similarity 
of names caused the confusion: the scribe was confronted 
with two routes ending with similar names, and his eyes 
slipped from one to the other, leading to its incorporation.?$ 
Once again this suggests that the scribe chose to copy a 


27 The placing of leugas X next to Harenatio at 256,3 is most easily explained 
if the source iter mentioned an extra place between Carvone and Harenatio, 
situated ten leagues from Harenatio. Kubitschek (P-W s.v. Itinerarien 2324 
n. 17) did not recognise this reversal. 

28 W. Rodwell (Britannia 6 [1975] 84-85) somewhat misrepresents Rivet's 
view. He then suggests instead that Iter I includes a 'return to York'— 
something without any parallel in the whole of the A.I. This lack of parallel 
is not just "negative evidence”; it is decisively against his interpretation. 
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selection of the routes in front of him, and it is only by a 
fluke that-this ‘superfluous’ route was incorporated. If we had 
the source from which our selector was copying we might 
indeed have the general road-map of the Empire which the 
A.I. has sometimes been claimed to be. Instead, these routes 
are selected, and the principle of selection will be considered 
below. 

It is not impossible that the man who was intelligent enough 
to select or reverse certain routes was also stupid enough to 
write ‘Vindonissa leugas m.p. XXX’ (238,2). It would be far 
more plausible to imagine an official going through the listed 
itinera, marking which were to be copied, and which to be 
copied and reversed. The menial clerk would put down the 
heading, and then mechanically copy out all the intervening 
stages, reversing them when so instructed. On at least two 
occasions he forgot to adjust the mileages when reversing, 
and he also failed to realise that 'leugas non m.p.' (232,3) 
meant that he should omit the usual m.p. designation. This 
hypothesis of reversal could also explain the chaotic case- 
endings of place names in the A.I., and incorrect case-endings 
might help to identify which of the routes have been reversed. 

Let us return to Iter XII, and assume that our copyist was 
confronted with two itinera, one ‘a Viroconio-Moriduno’, the 
other ‘ab Isca Dumnoniorum-Calleva'. His instructions are 
to copy the first in reverse order, and the second straight. 
Having read the first title and noted that the route should 
start with Moridunum, his eye slips to the route which does 
indeed start with Moridunum (XV). He completes the title 
wrongly—adding the ending of ‘Dumnoniorum’ and its mile- 
age, and then obeys his instructions by reversing the route. 
But it is Iter XV he has reversed, and realising his mistake 
at the end he then correctly copies and reverses Iter XII. 
By the time he comes to XV his concentration is going (whose 
would not be, after copying out the whole of the A.I.!) and 
he remembers simply that he must recopy what he has already 
copied—and fails to notice that XV should not have been 
reversed. Such a theory, though complicated, does provide an 
explanation of this apparent mistake which takes into account 
characteristics of the A.I. visible elsewhere. 


wv 
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Whether or not it is thought plausible, elsewhere in Britain 
we are left with the interesting phenomenon of a network of 
roads leading from all outlying parts of Britain and joining up 
with others to lead through London to the coast. We can 
hardly suppose these twelve were for twelve different em- 
perors all moving to the Continent, and while the alternative 
picture of one emperor wanting twelve different ways to get 
out of Britain has its attractions, it is little more plausible. 
The two exceptional routes, however, V and VI, might quite 
possibly represent imperial routes, and since one of these two 
is of a different date from a route which fits the pattern, V and 
VI have presumably been added to the scheme. They are not 
placed at the end, but we can see why. Excepting the first two, 
one of which is a Hauptlinie running through London, the 
other thirteen (adopting my emendation of XV) are neatly 
grouped: the next four routes run from London, the next three 
to London, and the next six are to join II and VII. Clearly V 
and VI, leading from London, have been tacked on to the 
others which do. As to these thirteen routes, they seem to fit 
the African pattern, of x moving in one direction, with the 
difference that the Hauptlinien here are probably not imperial, 


- but the principal routes to be taken by x. 


Another example of the pattern may be found nearer Italy. 
The situation in Sardinia (78,4) may be summarised thus: two 
alternative routes from Portus Tibulas (in the north) to Caralis 
(in the south). One goes via Ulbia. Two other alternatives, 
from Tibulas to Ulbia per compendium, and from Ulbia to 
Caralis. From Tibulas to Sulcis, and from Sulcis to Nura. 


- Lastly, from Caralis to Nura. Thus all the routes form a pattern 


leading from Tibulas to Nura, and as in Britain they manage 
to include almost all important towns in the island. In Corsica 
(85,4) only one route is given, but that too leads from north to 
south. Again, one might suggest that x is being moved from 
north to south. 

As a final example Gaul may be cited. Here, as in Britain, 
we find a preponderance of routes leading from the north and 
west to the south and east: in this case from the coastal regions 
inland. No less than 21 of the 24 Gallic routes conform to this 
pattern. i 
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How then are we to interpret these groups of routes? Van 
Berchem imagines each route as a troop movement, with stops 
listed on the way where annona can be collected. But we can 
hardly suppose the A.I. to be simply a random collection of 
such routes: we should not have the preponderance leading 
from out-of-the-way places to a major route, in that case. If 
anything we should expect a majority to do the opposite, as 
suggested by a passage in the Life of Severus Alexander 
(c. 45), "itinerum autem dies publice proponebantur, ita ut 
edictum penderet ante menses duos in quo scriptum esset: illa 
die, illa hora ab urbe sum exiturus, et si di voluerint, in prima 
mansione mansurus; deinde per ordinem mansiones, deinde 
stativae, deinde ubi annona esset accipienda; et id quidem eo 
usque quamdiu ad fines barbaricos veniretur.' Here, the list 
would lead from the starting point to the enemy frontiers, and 
we should expect this for most other military journeys also. 

Yet the substantial detours we have noticed do suggest that 
something is being collected from each of the stopping points, 
and one might perhaps envisage soldiers who were to travel 
via major towns where they could pick up further vexillations 
before joining a big expedition. And if we look again at routes 
II to IV in Britain, it does appear that the section of II from 
London to Richborough with its full list of halts is going to pick 
up x from each place, while those travelling along III and IV 
need not stop so often because x has already been collected 
by those travelling on II.?? But it is hard to believe that extra 
troops existed at every one of the halts listed. 

I therefore suggest that these routes represent the paths of 
the annona militaris when it is being moved to a major army 
force. Most of the routes in the A.I. have been selected in 
accordance with this design. Troops might sometimes be sent 
out to escort it back, and when we find an alternative route 
both starting and ending on an expeditionary one that may be 
the explanation. But if we find a route starting from some god- 
forsaken place in the deserts of Africa it is perhaps simpler to 


29 Likewise, between High Cross (Venonae) and London, VIII omits two 
stages included by II, perhaps for a similar reason. 
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envisage a letter from the governor informing the inhabitants 
of the amount of annona they must provide, and the places 
along the route to which they must arrange its transportation.?? 

The other major argument for connecting the A.I. with the 
annona is that of van Berchem: that the date of completion of 
the A.I., soon after 286, is close to the date when Diocletian 
chose to systematise or reorganise the collection of this tax. 
But there are two further pointers to our conclusion. Rickman 
notes the importance of the fourth century horrea at Veldidena 
near Innsbruck, and suggests it ‘must have been a suitable 
base to be used by primipilares for frontier supply.’?! 
Veldidena appears in four routes in the A.I.; it is the destina- 
tion of three of them. Secondly, as Rivet noticed, ‘While six 
routes are given in Sardinia and one even in Corsica, there is 
none in Crete or Cyprus—in contrast to the Peutinger Table, 
which includes routes in Crete and Cyprus but not in Corsica 
and Sardinia.” The annona theory will explain this discrep- 
ancy: both Sardinia and the east coast of Corsica were suffi- 
ciently fertile to produce plenty of corn—indeed, the former 
remained an important granary throughout antiquity—while 
neither Cyprus nor Crete could be similarly relied upon: they 
doubtless made their contribution in some other way. 

An objection might be made to our conclusion. In some 
cases the pattern detected might seem to indicate a general 
direction of route contrary to that which we should expect 
for the annona. For example, would not corn for the troops 
in Britain be sent to the fortresses, or forts on Hadrian’s Wall? 
Apparently not. We could make this assumption in the case of 
the ordinary frumentum emptum which had been exacted for 
centuries. But the annona tax was originally imposed for par- 
ticular military expeditions, and would have been sent to the 
expeditionary force, wherever it was: if on the continent, 
annona would have been sent there from Britain. And once 


the annona militaris became a regular additional tax, annona 


was taken wherever it was most needed by a large military 


39 On the collection of the annona cf. M. Rostovtzeff, SEHRE (revised 
1957) 485 and A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (1964) 458f., 626f. 

31 Cf. G. E. Rickman, Roman Granaries and Store Buildings (Cambridge 
1971) 289. 
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establishment. In 356, the Caesar Julian built new granaries 
in Germany ‘ubi condi possit annona, a Britanniis sueta 
transferri; sueta showing that this occurred to provision 
troops on the Rhine even when no expedition was in view.?? 

Nevertheless, the pattern of routes in north-east Gaul sug- 
gests that the force for which Gallic grain was intended was 
south-east of there too, and it seems possible that the patterns 
we have detected might be related to a specific military situa- 
tion in the southern half of the Empire. Further evidence 
comes from the maritime section. This is broadly divided into 
three parts: a list of various routes, the long pre-107 route, 
and a list of islands. Almost the whole of the first section, 
from 487,1 to 496,2, consists of routes from various parts of 
the north Mediterranean, including Achaea. Italy and Spain, 
almost all leading to Africa. Whatever the significance of this, 
it remains a reasonable conclusion that, while many of the 
. routes in the A.I. may represent journeys made or planned 
for emperors, the majority indicate the path taken by supplies 
of the annona militaris. 

One important reservation should be made to this conclu- 
sion. Though many of the routes may reflect the annona, we 
can hardly suppose that the À.I. represents a complete empire- 
wide pattern of annona supplies, with the addition of some 
imperial routes. For example, Egypt does not figure among 
such routes—it merely appears at the tail end of two imperial 
routes—yet Egypt was the annona province par excellence. 
But it is possible that its rather special position in the imperial 
administration may have led to its exclusion from the A.I. 

An examination of the correlation between known annona 
routes and the A.I. might add support to our conclusion. 
Unfortunately there seem to be.only two cases where we can 
identify specific annona routes of the third century, and one 
of those is ten years later than our proposed terminus ante 
quem. First, we have those suggested by the list of uóvat 
in the Panopolis papyri.?? But these are in Egypt, where we 
have the imperial routes only. Secondly, inscriptions attest 


32 Amm. Marc. 18.2.3. 
33 T. C. Skeat, Papyri from Panopolis (Dublin 1964)=Chester Beatty 
Monographs 10. 
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annona being sent from Side in Cilicia to Syria, under Severus 
Alexander and Gordian.?^ However, the whole of southern 
Asia is represented in the A.I. by only two routes, one of 
which is part of the major Caracallan route. The other leads 
from Callipolis to Laudicia (333,9-337,2): not a plausible route 
for the annona. (It might perhaps represent the route taken 


. by Caracalla in 214, when he crossed the Hellespont and 


visited Ilium, Pergamum and other places in Asia Minor before 
returning to Nicomedia for the winter of 214—15.)?5 

Thus, since we know at the moment of only two annona 
routes earlier than the fourth century, the fact that they 
happen not to coincide with A.I. routes cannot be regarded 
as statistically significant, and the attempt to find a correlation 
must be dismissed as inconclusive. 


5. The Emperor Responsible 


It has been suggested above that routes preceded by stativae 
are of Caracallan date, and another three date to before 222; 
seven other routes may be dated after 217. But we still have 
no date for the large number of routes which fit the annona 
pattern in several provinces. The only assumption we can 
make is that they all precede the terminal date for the A.I. as 
a whole—which we saw was soon after 286. 

If we had a firm date for the establishment of the annona 
militaris this might give us a probable date for the annona 
routes. Unfortunately we have no such date. In 1926 Ros- 
tovtzeff thought the regular system started with Diocletian.?$ 
In 1937 van Berchem suggested that the regular system was 
initiated by Septimius Severus and later reorganised by 
Diocletian. Several have since dissented with the ascription to 
Severus, and have contented themselves with the view that 
requisitions for imperial journeys were only systematised 'at 


34 G. E. Bean and T. B. Mitford, Journeys in Rough Cilicia 1964 —68 
(Osterr. Akad. der Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. Denkschr. [Wien 1970]) nos. 19-21. 

35 Cf. B. Levick in Hommages à M. Renard II (1969) 426f. for Caracalla's 
possible route in Asia Minor iri this year. She does not connect the A.I. 
route with that which she suggests for the Emperor. 

36 SEHRE 516-17; cf. 484. 
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some time’ in the third century.?? Clearly, in view of these 
divergent opinions we cannot use the date of the annona to 
help date annona routes. 

However, we do have a further clue to dating. The British 
section contains at least twelve routes which conform to the 
pattern, and two ‘imperial’ routes (V and VI) of a different 
date. The difference in date between V and IX is shown by 
nomenclature: IX refers to Camolodunum and Venta Iceno- 
rum, while V refers to the same places as Colonia and Icinos. 
The fact that m V the cantonal capital of the Iceni is now 
known by its tribe?* and Colchester is now called ‘The 
Colony'—a name fossilised in the modern Colchester—shows 
that route V (and presumably VI) is later than IX, and ap- 
parently several decades later. Yet if none of the A.I. routes 
postdates 290, routes V and VI should be either Diocletianic or 
pre-Diocletianic. In that case, route IX and the others asso- 
ciated with it in the annona pattern should date from sub- 
stantially before the time of Diocletian. 

At the same time, one would hesitate to ascribe the drawing- 
up of a pattern of annona routes to an emperor reigning after 
AD 235. Between that year and Diocletian's accession occurred 
fifty years of chaos, with emperors two a penny and hardly 
any lasting longer than a year. Had such an important system 
of taxation been established during this period it is doubtful 
whether it could have survived down to a period of stability. On 
general grounds, then, the annona militaris is marginally more 
likely to have been established some time before 236. 

There is general agreement that the regular annona system 
cannot be put back to Caracalla. Thus Brunt 'has pointed out 
that the ostraka from Dakka in Nubia in the reigns of Severus 
and Caracalla ... show not that there were supplementary 
payments in kind to troops as early as this, but quite the re- 
verse, that even under Caracalla troops had deductions made 
from their pay for food.’ Likewise Rickman points out that 
Dio's record of the provincials’ complaints reads oddly if there 
had been a regular annona militaris tax in operation through- 


37 For references to more recent views, cf. Rickman op. cit. (n. 31) 278f. 
38 The same phenomenon explains why the capital of France is Paris and 
not ‘Lutece.’ 
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out the empire already.?? So if we accept these termini post 
and ante quem, the establishment of the annona militaris 
should be attributed to Severus Alexander. 

But it is precisely to this Emperor that some kind of reor- 
ganisation of the annona is attributed by the Augustan 
History. The passage was quoted above in which Severus 
Alexander is said to have issued exact details of his journeys 
two months in advance, including the arrangements for their 
supplies. More significant is a later passage (c. 47): ‘milites 
expeditionis tempore sic disposuit ut in mansionibus annonas 
acciperent, nec portarent cibaria decem et septem, ut solent, 
dierum nisi in barbarico.’4° Rickman comments, “The implica- 
tion is that these were special arrangements expeditionis 
tempore and revealed the unusual care shown. by Severus 
Alexander for his troops.’ But. what ‘unusual care’ was this? 
We are specifically told that the soldiers need no longer 
(except in enemy territory) carry around seventeen days' 
rations,*! but could rely on receiving their annona from the 
mansiones en route. The passage does not make it clear 
whether annona was now being received by all mansiones 
throughout the empire, or by those along an announced 
imperial route. But there is nothing to show that imperial 
expeditions are specifically meant here; on the contrary, they 
have already been mentioned in detail two chapters earlier, 
and if our author meant only that the soldiers were supplied 
by the mansiones on an imperial expedition, we are entitled 
to ask in what respect their treatment differed from that on 
Caracalla's expedition. It seems certain that in some respect 
the use of the annona -militaris increased during the reign of 
Severus Alexander. If we couple the Augustan History's 
statement with the evidence of date in the A.I. it seems most 


3 Rickman 280, 282. 

4 We should of course always be wary in our use of the SHA, but there is 
no reason to distrust its information in this case. R. Syme, Emperors and 
Biography (Oxford 1971) 146f., shows that some of the names found in this 
Life are spurious. However, this need not affect the reliability of the more 
general information in it, nor, indeed, has anyone contested the validity of 
this passage. 

*! For the continuation of this practice in barbarico, cf. Amm. Marc. 17.9.2, 
referring to A.D. 358. 
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likely that the regular system of the annona was introduced 
by him. It follows that if we are confronted by a route in the 
A.I. for which there is no internal evidence of date, it would 
be safest to attribute it to that Emperor. 


6. Conclusion 


To turn finally to the character of the Antonine Itinerary. 
We have suggested that part of it consists of a list of routes 
for the annona, a list which can surely only have been official. 
This part was itself collected from a larger list of routes, of 
which some were omitted and others reversed. Another part of 
the A.I. consists of more than ten routes which represent the 
journeys of emperors on particular occasions. Presumably the 
collection of imperial journeys was also official. Yet, when our 
document was drawn up some of the information in it (such as 
the pre-107 maritime route) was already out of date. Likewise, 
it was later revised by the inclusion of more up-to-date infor- 
mation, but this did not lead to the deletion of the antiquated 
portions. In all these respects our document is analogous to the 
Notitia Dignitatum. In the case of the Notitia, it has sometimes 
been assumed that the document we have is one kept by a mili- 
tary historian who obtained one or several partly obsolete 
documents and tried, very erratically, to update them. The 
contradictions or muddles in it can then be attributed to the 
historian rather than the Roman Record Offices. 

However, if we were to adopt the same view about the A.I. 
we should have to attribute almost the whole document to the 
inefficient or muddled updater, so many inconsistencies or 
confusions do we find. Indeed, we can find an error even in 
the archetypal route, that of Caracalla. In Egypt his route runs 
to Alexandria (154,5) thus: ‘Andro XII, Nitine XII, Hermupoli 
XXIIII, Chereu XXIIII, Alexandriam XX.' The route then 
retraces its steps in order to reach the Nile. It continues: 
‘(Alexandriam XX,) Chereu XXIII, Hermupoli XX, Andro 
XXI.” We can only deduce .that the compiler of this route, like 
the compiler of others, failed to understand or remember that 
mileages need to be shifted when a route is reversed. But this 
is an official imperial route, and we cannot blame this mistake 
on our supposed 'inefficient historian'; the route must be 
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derived from an official list, and neither he nor any copyist 
would have introduced this mistake. Who we have to blame, 
in fact, is the minor copyist in the Records Department who 
was assigned the dogsbody’s job of compiling this route. He 
seems to have reached the standard of accuracy and under- 
standing which copy-typists nowadays are popularly supposed 
to attain. 

Some years ago certain deductions were made about the 
Notitia, their main supporting argument being that they ‘allow 
us to suppose that there were rational men in the Roman 
Record Offices.'^ But we should not forget that bureaucra- 
cies can often be inefficient, and they also suffer from an 
understandable but not wholly pardonable unwillingness to 
deal effectively with inefficient members of staff, who tend 
to be transferred rather than sacked. In addition, it would 
have been not just time-consuming but incredibly tedious for 
a knowledgeable official to have gone through the A.I. 
checking the correctness of its entries, and it is hardly sur- 
prising if such a check was not made. It may not be too para- 
doxical to suggest that the errors within it are themselves 
evidence of its official nature. 


| NICHOLAS REED 
UNIVERSITY oF St. ANDREWS 


42 E. Birley, Trans. Cumb. and Westm. Ant. and Arch. Soc. xxxix? 
(1939) 210. i 

43 Cf. the wise note of caution sounded by M. Hassall in Aspects of the 
Not. Dig. (n. 3 above) 103-4. 
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The Manuscript Tradition of the A.I. 


Archetypus 


Q) 


D : u /N 
A 
N 


BÓ ọ 


Above is the stemma of manuscripts suggested by Cuntz 
(p. v) following Kubitschek. It will be noted that manuscripts 
P, of the seventh century, and L, of the eighth, are thought 
to be independent. But the following ‘coincidences’ should be 
noticed. 


18,3-20,3 Both P and IL repeat a mileage, and the follow- 
ing seven mileages are misplaced one line. 
According to Cuntz, this happened indepen- 
dently to P and IL ‘miro quodam casu.’ 


92,5 P and IL omit an extra diverticulum. 

95,5-96,3 Both P and IL omit descriptions (refugium or 
plaga) from the places listed on this maritime 
journey. 

103,1 mari PIL; Thamari cett. (recte) 

230,9 One stage omitted by PIL. 


The omission at 230,9 could be dismissed as coincidence. 
Cuntz suggests that at 95,5f. the descriptions were included 
only as marginalia in the archetype, and both P and IL chose 
not to include them. Similar arguments could apply to 92,5. 
This is possible. 
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Cunts also says that the transpositions in P and 1L at 
18,3-20,3 must be independent. He argues that the transposi- 
tion in L does not go back further than w, because L’s reading 
XXV at 20,3 is the ‘same’ as w’s reading XXII (both in place 
of the correct reading XVIII of P). This argument is weak both 
because XXV and XXII are not the same, and because L's 
next three readings are all hopelessly and inexplicably wrong, 
so its reading at 20,3 may be equally inexplicable. No: one 
cannot believe these transpositions are independent; there 
must either be a common ancestor behind P and 1L, or con- 
tamination from a common influence. 

The same applies to 103,1, where it is impossible to believe 
that the scribes of P and 1L independently happened to think 
of the sea and so both dropped Tha from the word. It is, how- 
ever, equally hard to believe that a corrector would have 
deleted Tha from ancestors of P and 1L, unless his own 
manuscript read simply mari. But in that case we must pre- 
suppose that mari had early manuscript authority, which is 
what one would otherwise deduce on the far more likely 
hypothesis: that P and 1L share a common ancestor not shared 
by D. 

Readings of this common ancestor should carry an authority 
equal to that of D—perhaps more so, in that they predate the 
seventh century, while D is tenth century. It follows that the 
descriptions of the ports of call (refugio, plaga etc.) in 
95,5-96,3 cannot simply be marginalia. They are more likely to 
be readings of the archetype, and can then be compared with 
the similar descriptions of ports in the maritime journey from 
Rome to Arles (498,1). Since, as we saw, this journey predates 
A.D. 107, 95,2-96,4 is hardly likely to be later than second 
century. 

The presence of this common ancestor, which I call a, 
means that the stemma must be redrawn. The simplest way to 
redraw it is the following, from which it emerges that if P and 
IL agree in a reading against D, D should be given almost 
equal authority to PIL combined. 
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APOSTOLOS N. ATHANASSAKIS (tr.). The Homeric Hymns, Transla- 
tion, Introduction, and Notes. Baltimore and London: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 107. $8.50 (cloth); 
$2.45 (paper). | 


This new translation of the Homeric Hymns will be welcomed by 
teachers of Greek mythology and literature in translation as well as by 
the general reader. Athanassakis provides a short introduction, trans- 
lations of the 33 hymns, and 26 pages of useful notes. The notes give 
general information commensurate with the length and interest of the 
hymns; the commentary supplies a judicious blend of prosopograph- 
ical, mythological, historical, geographical, and philological informa- 
tion which is neither excessively arcane nor insulting to the reader. 
Athanassakis dispenses his learning with a light hand; now and again 
one comes upon amusing curiosities, usually pertaining to biological 
functions, ever a source of innocent merriment. 

Despite the modest disclaimer that the translator has opted for 
"accuracy rather than for poetic effect,” the translation flows easily 
in language which, with its formulaic adjectives, conveys the formal- 
ity of the traditional, nearly Homeric, style of the hymns, while 
avoiding the unnatural grandiloquence of another era. And 
Athanassakis does not resort to typographical gimcrackery to create a 
show of artistry. The translator has adopted a free five- or six-beat 
iambic line. The use of line numbers will be appreciated. The type is 
large and clear; errors are few. 

An accurate and readable translation, coupled with informative 
notes, and offered at a modest price—this is the most attractive 
English version of the Homeric Hymns. 


ROBERT SCHMIEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


MICHELE Coccia. Le interpolazioni in Petronio. Roma, Edizioni dell’ 
Ateneo, 1973. Pp. 140 (Quaderni della Rivista di Cultura Classica 
e Medioevale, 13) 


This monograph was inspired by a seminar held in Rome during 
the academic year of 1962—63 by Ettore Paratore to discuss Müller's 
new edition (1961) of Petronius’ Satyricon and it incorporates the 
results of some of the discussion there by various Italian savants. 
C. takes some note of the Müller-Ehler's edition of 1965, but the 
author was unable, for various reasons, to cover all of the consider- 
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able bibliography (particularly that between 1965 and 1972) generated 
by the hypothesis of Fraenkel and Miiller that there is considerable 
interpolation (Delz counted more than 150 passages) in the text of the 
Satyricon as we now have it. 

That there were interpolations, as well as unrecorded gaps and 
omissions, in the received text of the Satyricon was long suspected: 
the names of Jacobs, Wehle, and Fuchs deserve honourable mention 
here. Fraenkel and Miiller were simply more radical in their deletions 
and more scientific in attempting to classify and date the interpolated 
material: they posited in particular a considerable set of explanatory 
and connective glosses which were due, they claimed, to a *‘ Caroling- 
ian interpolator.” 

The whole question was an important one, since if later interpola- 
tions in an author are accepted as genuine, then our view of that 
author’s style and language will be considerably changed, particularly 
if the interpolations differ from contemporary linguistic norms. This 
may lead an editor to accept and defend scribal corruptions, 
pleonasms, and other deficiencies in our texts on the basis of this 
false evidence. When this happens, the conservative textual editor 
becomes the sloppy and permissive Latinist. 

Many of the reviews of Miiller’s 1961 edition—and this book is in 
effect a partial review by several fine Italian hands—adopted the 
conservative position about all but the most obvious intrusions into 
the text. To read some of them would make one think that Bentley’s 
principle of ratio et res ipsa might well never have been annunciated. 
C. allies himself firmly with the conservatives. His commonest de- 
fense of alleged interpolations is to find them inoffensive, defensible, 
or actually enlightening (‘‘a me sembra invece’’ is his favorite phrase), 
and the most frequent buttresses of his defense are inordinately long 
footnotes citing various other scholarly works, often to little purpose. 
(Footnote 18, for example, runs to almost a hundred finely printed 
lines.) 

I cite one example of his and his colleagues' reasoning on an impor- 
tant deletion by Fraenkel, who wished to read at 60.3 subito circulus 
ingens [de cupa videlicet grandi excussus] demittitur. Fraenkel 
argued (Müller, pp. xii-11) that a cooping hoop would be completely 
out of place in this ostentatious display. of luxury with its apophoreta 
of gold crowns and alabaster jars of unguents. What is Coccia's 
answer? ‘‘A me sembra che, in realtà, a parte la precisazione introdotta 
mediante videlicet, tutta la presentazione di questi apophoreta calati 
dall'alto sia condotta su un tono minore rispetto alle mirabolanti 
trovate alle quali ci ha fatto assistere fin qui la cena, per cui mi 
domando se anche la notazione incriminata non sia da ricondurre a 
Petronio, tanto più che, è osservazione del Paratore nel nostro 
Seminario, la scelta di grandis a preferenza di ingens (che il contesto 
offriva più immediatamente all'interpres) potrebbe confermare la 
genuinità del testo tradito" (82f.). I might add that this is one of the 
more elaborately reasoned disagreements with Fraenkel and Müller. 
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Conservatism is a constant force in textual criticism, as Housman 
frequently noticed, but its cause is not served unless it is backed, 
as radicalism also must be, by rigorous argumentation. Coccia’s book 
will be found useful by future editors of Petronius for the information 
it contains, but in making up their minds on each suggested case of 
interpolation, they will do better to have regard for ratio et res ipsa. 


J. P. SULLIVAN 
State UNIVERSITY or New York AT BUFFALO 


MackrLiN SMITH. Prudentius! Psychomachia: A Re-examination. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 310. 
$17.50. 


Prudentius’ famous allegorical personification of the conflict of the 
virtues and vices is a strange book, which has suffered at times from 
the wrong kind of scholarly treatment. The virtue of Smith’s study is 
that it takes the poem seriously as a major achtevement and interprets 
its relations with the twin literary traditions on which it draws 
(Christian scripture and Latin epic poetry). 

The structure of the work is simple and businesslike. An introduc- 
tory chapter deals with biography and Prudentius’ other works; the 
poem is expounded straightforwardly in a second chapter; the third 
chapter talks about the poem’s relations with its literary ancestors 
among sacred texts; and the fourth and final chapter connects the 
poem with Vergil. 

The principal theme of the work is important: that Prudentius was 
a committed Christian who deliberately set his poem in the context 
of the Christian tradition, but who equally deliberately made use of 
Vergilian techniques and phrases to negate the value of the Vergilian 
tradition. For Smith, Prudentius sees himself as the founder of a 
specifically Christian literature which makes use of the devices of 
ancient literature without becoming subservient to them, which 
shows up the specious moralisms of a Vergil as hollow and useless 
compared to the Christian gospel. Smith is concerned to refute the 
“humanistic fallacy” (236) which holds that early Christian authors 
were enthusiastic devotees of pagan literature—a worthwhile task, 
at any event. 

The argument for this position is useful and carried out with vary- 
ing degrees of conviction. This book comes out of an exciting Prince- 
ton movement in medieval studies which holds that Christian litera- 
ture can usually be interpreted (for late antiquity and the middle ages) 
in terms of contemporary Christian doctrine; this is a position 
expounded with most notable success—and controversy—by D. W. 
Robertson, writing on Chaucer. Such an approach requires great 
sureness of hand, however, so that one’s references to contemporary 
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and near-contemporary figures who discuss explicitly points one 
wishes to read into the poem under question are in fact apposite and 
do not violate our sense of what is historically possible. 

Smith is often successful. His most valuable contribution to the 
study of late Roman literature, indeed, is his insistence on seeing the 
poem in the context of Vergilian criticism (pagan enthusiasm and 
Christian scepticism) of the late fourth and early fifth centuries. 
Unfortunately, he limits his study of that subject to a few phenomena: 
the cento literature, Augustine’s attitude, the Saturnalia. This ap- 
proach, however, highlights the possibilities that would lie open to 
anyone who chose to study the position of Vergil in the literary 
culture, both pagan and Christian, of the period: the church fathers 
quote Vergil (and ere conveniently indexed in Hagendahl’s books), 
there is the Saturnalia and Servius, Donatus and Fulgentius besides, 
there is the evidence (to be handled with great care) of the earliest 
Vergil manuscripts and their subscriptions, and there are the centos 
and all the other poets of the period in addition to be reread and 
their attitudes towards Vergil to be meticulously compared. What 
Smith says about Prudentius’ rejection of Vergil, therefore, is stimu- 
lating and indeed exciting; but incomplete, and must be deemed so 
until we think about the problem further, along the lines which Smith 
has shown us. 

There are reasons, however, for being distressed with this volume. 
Not to put too fine a point on it, it is not altogether clear how deeply 
Smith's erudition in late antique history and literature runs. He 
appears to have come to Prudentius through the discipline of compar- 
ative literature and he goes out of his way to advertise his refusal to 
make the work conform technically to the standards which classicists 
will expect of it. 

In the first place, he quotes Prudentius throughout from Thomson's 
Loeb, followed always by Thomson's translations. For, he says, 
“variant readings are for the most part inconsequential for our inter- 
pretation.'' (3) One is surprised to have a new study of a major poetic 
work which quibbles with not one single point of text or interpretation 
as laid down by the Loeb editor. Smith defends his reliance on the 
Loeb for purposes of quotation as a concession to readers of little 
Latin. 

At no point does he defend his decision to use the Loeb library for 
the vast majority of his other texts and citations from ancient litera- 
ture or to quote other ancient authors almost exclusively from existing 
translations. The only work from antiquity not previously translated 
of which he makes use at any length is Ambrose's treatise, De 
Abraham, to which his attention had been called by earlier scholarly 
treatments, one of which Smith admits contained a detailed descrip- 
tion of the treatise. In using this treatise, moreover, Smith publishes 
translations which he has composed with the acknowledged assis- 
tance of a colleague. In only one instance (266) does Smith give his 
own unassisted translation of a passage, 28 lines of Proba's cento; 
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I count three mistranslations and two serious muddlements in that 
short space, including this howler: 


line 12: ‘tarcana ut possim vatis Proba cuncta referre" 
Smith: ‘so that I, Proba, as a prophetess, may return 
whole mysteries” 


There are other questions about the erudition he displays. The 
complete list of sources quoted for his knowledge of late fourth centu- 
ry religious politics is: Jones's Later Roman Empire, Chadwick's 
Penguin The Early Church, Cameron's Claudian, Paschoud's Roma 
Aeterna, Lynn White's The Transformation of the Roman World, 
Bloch's article in Momigliano's Conflict of Paganism and Christianity, 
and a single article by Peter Brown. Indeed he seems to rely almost 
exclusively in practice upon the romantic (and rather vulnerable) 
speculations of the one article by Herbert Bloch. When he wishes to 
point out the evidence adduced by Alfóldi from the contorniates, he 
does so by quoting Bloch. Frequently he quotes ancient authors in 
translations given by other authors in secondary works quoting only 
a snippet (p. 163, quoting Tertullian via C. N. Cochrane, p. 169 
quoting Cyprian via M. A. Fahey, p. 242, quoting Jerome via 
Robertson’s Preface to Chaucer), raising some questions about his 
willingness to quote without looking at the context himself. 

He is practically boasting of his refusal to go deeper himself. He 
quotes Vergil from Fairclough’s Loeb: ''I have used this text instead 
of the authoritative Oxford text because the differences in the Latin 
are not deemed significant enough to outweigh the advantages of the 
Loeb text for non-Latinists. (We do not, after all, know what text of 
Vergil was before Prudentius.) (272) He announces his intention 
to quote scripture from the Vulgate as a reasonable approximation of 
what Prudentius may have known, ‘‘and I am hardly prepared to face 
the enormous textual problems associated with the Vetus Latina" 
(61), this unfortunately at a point where he is quoting the Psalter, 
ignorant of how close the “Vulgate” Psalter comes to what Prudentius 
would have known. 

Smith's use and misuse of the Saturnalia is a special case. Though 
he disagrees with Cameron who refuses to see the work as a piece of 
pagan propaganda, he describes the work in a paragraph that raises 
grave doubts whether he has actually read the whole ofthe Saturnalia: 


" Modeled after the Symposium [whose? and not on Cicero, De Republica?], 
the Saturnalia is a collection of miscellaneous bits of wisdom and nugae 
presented in the form of an extended conversation about the merits of 
Vergil. Significantly, the literary discussion is an actual religious obser- 
vance, during which religious antiquities of all sorts are presented under 
the cultural aegis of Vergil.” (95) 


But then he only seems to have seen Macrobius’ work in the 1969 
translation of P. V. Davies (p. 270 n.). When he comes to discussion 
of the Saturnalia as ''proof" of the work's living inspiration to de- 
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voted pagans, he insists on identifying Evangelus of the Saturnalia 
as a Christian character despised by the genteel pagans; the point is 
an interesting one (not new) but needs to be documented at length, 
not merely insisted upon. (For example, at Sat. 7.16, where Evangelus 
goads the learned pedants by asking which came first, the chicken or 
the egg, the learned doctor Dysarius happily gives a ponderous 
theoretical disquisition about chicken biology in reply. At whom are 
we supposed to laugh?) 

In general the work is insufficiently documented. The long discus- 
sion of the historical background of the heresies Prudentius attacks 
(72-89) is disappointing, buttressed by hardly a quotation from any 
source, ancient or modern. When he does seek an ancient source, 
too often it is the Theodosian Code (in Pharr’s translation only, of 
course), which he reads with resolute literalness as a picture of life 
in the fourth century, ignoring the tendency of bureaucrats to de- 
scribe the world as they would like it to be and at the same time to 
go on beating dead horses (and dead heresies) long after they became 
irrelevant. 

Nor is the style always lucid: ‘‘Beyond cause and effect, however, 
psychological and social manifestations of sin and Christian charity 
are figurally proximate. The same metaphors refer to both realms of 
moral action, so that psychological and social conversion form essen- 
tially the same historia. The two are interexpressive.’’ (48) After 
much effort, I think I understand what those sentences say but cannot 
be sure why I invested the effort. 

In sum, the work is an unhappy mixture of insight and immaturity. 
It deserves to be read for the valuable approach which it offers to a 
fascinating piece of poetry, but it will infuriate a large segment of its 
readers. At the very least, the author should have made the effort to 
deal with texts in the original language and in critical editions. This is 
not mere pettifoggery or pedantry; the classical philologist knows 
what the literary historian may overlook, that an intimate familiarity 
with one’s text—and a cautious but firm grip on the essentials of its 
transmission—is an absolute precondition of all serious discussion of 
ancient literary texts. That is what we try to beat into our graduate 
students’ heads; it is distressing to see that the publishers did not 
insist upon higher standards. 


JAMES J. O'DONNELL 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROBERTO GusMmanl. Neue Epichorische Schriftzeugnisse aus Sardis. 
(1958—1971). Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1975. Pp. xx + 132; figs. 76. (Archaeological Exploration of 
Sardis, Monograph 3) 


The last twenty-five years have witnessed striking advances in the 
study of Anatolian languages, and while the examination of Hittite 
may have held scholarly attention longer, Luwian, Lycian, Lydian 
and Carian have now come in for more protracted investigation. The 
work of Kronasser, Laroche and Palmer on hieroglyphic Luwian in 
the 1950s culminated in Laroche’s Les hiéroglyphes Hittites, Premiére 
partie: L’écriture (Paris 1960), while several articles in the same 
period on Luwian by Gusmani, Meriggi and others again reached a 
climax in Laroche’s Dictionnaire de la langue louvite (Paris 1959). 
Linguistic comparison of and affinity between Luwian and Lycian 
with wide-ranging geographical and chronological implications came 
to the fore. 

Lydian and Carian remained largely unsung in spite of the availabil- 
ity of the corpus of Lydian inscriptions retrieved by the Princeton 
excavations at Sardis prior to World War I and published by W. H. 
Buckler, Sardis, Publication of the American Society for the Excava- 
tion of Sardis, volume VI, Part II, Lydian Inscriptions (Leyden 1924). 
The appearance of that volume had stimulated considerable activity 
and significant contributions from Brandenstein, Grumach and 
Meriggi as well as Sommer and Kahle's important work on the Lydian- 
Aramaic bilingual (Kleinasiatische Forschungen [1927]) between the 
two world wars. Apart, however, from one or two sporadic papers— 
for example, Zgusta in Archiv Orientální (1955) —the study of Lydian 
lay dormant from 1939 until the appearance of Heubeck's Lydiaka. 
Untersuchungen zu Schrift, Sprache, und Gótternamen der Lyder 
(Erlangen 1959) and Vetter's Zu den lydischen Inschriften (SOAW 
1959). The 1960s saw both a spate of interpretive articles—no less 
than three in 1960 alone by Carruba, Gusmani and Heubeck—and 
important attempts to gather the texts together. Gusmani published 
a short Lydian grammar and dictionary including all the material from 
texts recovered prior to 1963 in his Lydisches Wórterbuch mit 
grammatischer Skizze und Inschriftensammlung (Heidelberg 1964); 
Sevoro&kin contributed an overview of the state of the enquiry into 
the language in Lidijskij jazyk (Moscow 1967); Heubeck produced a 
valuable synopsis of the results of earlier enquiries and the most 
crucial interpretive problems outstanding in the Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, 1. Abteilung, 2. Band, 1—2 Abschnitt, Lieferung 2: 
Altkleinasiatische Sprachen (Leiden-Kóln 1969) 397-427 (Lydisch). 

Sevoroskin’s researches led him towards Carian and the publica- 
tion of his Issledovanija po desifrovke karijskich nadpisej (Moscow 
1965) in which he collected all known Carian texts, analysed all prior 
attempts at interpretation, and proposed an instructive and challeng- 
ing decipherment; this volume remains the starting point for studies 
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of Carian. Less convincing is the attempt made by Otkupscikov, 
Karijskie nadpisi Afriki (Leningrad 1966) to interpret Carian with the 
help of Greek. 

There can be little doubt that the resurgence of interest in Lydian 
and Carian studies in the 1960s is traceable on the one hand to the 
developments in the analysis of Luwian and Lycian in the 1950s, and 
on the other to the resumption of excavations at Sardis by the Harvard- 
Cornell team under the leadership of George Hanfmann in 1958. 
Hanfmann had prepared the way for the second phase of work in 
Sardis with his ''Lydiaka," HSCP (1958) and for the resumption of 
salient publication with his Sardis und Lydien (Mainz 1960). The 
final publications of the work conducted at Sardis between 1958 and 
1974 are now coming off the press, and this volume is the third in the 
series of Monographs devoted to selected categories of materials. 
Pari passu with the Monographs the volumes of Reports are. also 
appearing. 

Following the precedent of Gusmani’s Lydisches Wörterbuch, the 
substance of this volume is written in German, with the discussions 
of archaeological contexts based on field records given in English. 
The book contains all the epigraphic materials in epichoric scripts 
recovered in the excavations between 1958 and 1971: accordingly, it 
includes graffiti, dipinti, and inscriptions on stone. Much of the mate- 
rial is of the highest importance—Lydian texts which expand the 
range of known words in the language; Carian graffiti which bear in 
specific points on the problems of the decipherment of the language; 
and the long inscription finely carved and found reused in the late 
Roman synagogue the language of which is quite uncertain. 

The volume is divided into four chapters: Lydian inscriptions, 
inscriptions of questionable meaning and script, Carian inscriptions, 
and the inscription from the synagogue. In each of the first three 
chapters the texts are followed by tables of concordance, and in the 
case of the chapters on Lydian and Carian inscriptions tables of the 
writing signs are included. All texts are illustrated. There are many 
valuable discussions notable among which are those devoted to the 
signs inscribed on the crepis wall of the tomb of Gyges in Karniyarik 
Tepe, to the implications of the Carian graffiti in terms of the presence 
of Carians in Sardis, and to the baffling inscription from the synagogue. 

If one major strength of this volume is the new evidence presented 
here for the first time, another is the intellectual power demonstrated 
in the interpretive discussion. Most important perhaps is the collec- 
tion into a single volume of all the new epichoric material from the 
new excavations, and the flurry of scholarly activity we may now 
anticipate. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS PEDDEY 
THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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N. G. L. HAMMOND. Migrations and Invasions in Greece and Adja- 
cent Areas. Park Ridge, N.J., Noyes Press, 1976. Pp. xix + 187. 
$24.00. 


The book begins with a detailed account of the longitudinal (north 
to south) and latitudinal (west to east) routes of the southwest Balkans. 
It is the nature of these routes which, more than anything else, has 
shaped the course of migrations and invasions into this rugged area of 
towering mountains, rivers, torrential streams and formidable gorges. 
Then the author passes on to a discussion of the two still nomadic 
groups of pastoralists in Greece, the Vlachs and the Sarakatsani, who 
stand in contrast to each other by language and custom. The Vlachs 
speak a Latin-derived language whose close connection with 
Roumanian is indisputable. Hammond is of the opinion that the 
Viachs are descendants of pastoralists who lived in Dacia perhaps 
as late as the third century A.D. A. J. B. Wace proposed an ulti- 
mately Scythian origin for the Vlachs, and Hammond considers this 
theory probable. Purely linguistic criteria make the theory of a Daco- 
Roumanian origin for the Vlachs almost certain. In terms of physical 
anthropology there are some difficulties since the Vlachs of Greece 
at least are taller and fairer in complexion than the average Roumanian 
and on the whole resemble the Greeks who surround them in each 
place more than they resemble even speakers of Vlach who are not 
contiguous with them (see ~Aon¢g Hovdtdvos, ‘H Ilooé£Asvog tov 
‘EdAnvoy, [A05?vo. 1966] 163ff). Poulianos cautions that we will come 
closer to a final solution of the problem after more thorough research- 
es in Central Europe and the Balkans. In his treatment of the 
Sarakatsani, Hammond concentrates on the Epirotan group. Ham- 
mond considers them ‘‘descendants of Greek pastoralists who herded 
their sheep on the central range of Grammus and Pindus in the early 
Byzantine period and were dispossessed of their pastures by the 
Vlachs at the latest by the twelfth century’’ (46). When it comes to 
social institutions the Sarakatsani differ from the Vlachs in that they 
dower their daughters, assign a lower position to women, adhere to 
even stricter patriarchal structure and have a concern for honor and 
hospitality that is unrivaled. Many of the institutions of the Sarakatsani 
seem to leap out of the pages of the early Greek epic but Hammond— 
perhaps a bit too cautious in this case—attributes such affinities to 
"the common background of a particular way of life and the interplay 
of man and his environment in this part of the Southern Balkans" (49). 

It seems that the original home of the Albanians was in Northern 
Albania (Illyricum) rather than in the partly Hellenic and partly 
Hellenized Epirus Nova. The southward movement of the Illyrian 
tribes which inhabited Illyricum must have started not too long after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Franks and the Venetians in 
1204. It reached its peak in the fourteenth century when these 
Illyrian tribes poured south as mercenaries, raiders and migrants to 
take possession of Epirus Nova, eventually push the Vlachs out of 
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their powerful centers in Shipiska and Muskopole and settle in parts 
of the Greek peninsula and the Aegean islands. The reasons for this 
southward migration are to be sought in the gradual disintegration of 
the Byzantine empire, pressure by the expanding power of the Serbs 
and overpopulation. Fierce and patriarchal in the extreme the con- 
servative Albanians who settled in the Greek lands have shown 
astonishing tenacity in maintaining their language. To a very great 
extent, however, they have been absorbed into the Greek way of life 
and they consider themselves no less Greek than older elements of 
the population of Greece. Slavic place names, most common in the 
interior of Epirus and in Thessaly, still attest to the coming of the 
Slavs which must have started in the sixth century. They lost their 
language rather quickly and they adopted the language, culture and 
religion of the Greeks. By the fourteenth century the Balkan peoples 
had to contend with a fresh wave of invaders, the Turks, who captured 
Andrianople in 1361 and Thessalonica in 1387. After the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 they proceeded to occupy the entire Greek 
peninsula and gradually almost all the islands. Difference of religion, 
hostility and even contempt on the part of the oppressed worked 
against assimilation of this element. 

The study of remains from the Middle Palaeolithic period in the 
southwestern Balkans shows that the greatest concentration of men 
using tools of the Mousterian types is to be found in southern Epirus 
and northwestern Thessaly. The movement of hunters and trans- 
humant pastoralists seems to have followed the same pattern as that 
of the transhumant pastoralists of the early part of this century, the 
Vlachs and the Sarakatsani. Hammond thinks it most probable that 
the people of the Thessalian settlements at Sesklo, Argissa, Soufli 
Magoula, etc. came from the Near East. Of great interest are the 
Middle Neolithic settlements and Dunavel and Cakran in Albania. 
Hammond, disagreeing with the excavators who prefer an earlier 
date, places the beginning of the settlement at Cakran ''at the earli- 
est” towards the end of the Middle Neolithic period and its end in the 
later part of the Greek Late Neolithic (94). The most interesting con- 
clusion to be drawn from the study of Palaeolithic and Neolithic man 
in Greece is that the people who occupied the sites thus far excavated 
kept away from the heavily forested and forbidding territory of 
Western Greece and lived in peaceful coexistence with its trans- 
humant pastoralists. 

The Dimini culture in Thessaly, the similar cultures at Kamnik and 
Malik and the impressive flowering of the Porodin culture within the 
Staréevo tradition constitute the salient features of the Late Neolithic 
period. But the most important phenomenon at this time is the advent 
of the Kurgan peoples, who must have moved into Central Europe 
and parts of the Balkans in the course of the third millennium B.C. 
Their arrival is attested by the typically Kurgan subterranean and 
semi-subterranean dwellings at Cakran, burials within the settlement 
at Servia, Chaeronea and Lerna and finally by the fortification of 
Dimini and Sesklo with massive stone walls. The most remarkable 
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Kurgan burial sites for Early Helladic I-III are found at Leukas, 
Pashok (Valley of the Shkumbi in Albania) and Bella Crkva in Serbia. 
Their locations give some.indication as to how far and wide the ener- 
getic Kurgans had spread. The pattern of the distribution of tumuli in 
Early Helladic and even more so in Middle Helladic, clearly shows 
that, where Greece is concerned, the Kurgan peoples came into it 
from the northwest and up to the end of the Middle Helladic they 
settled on the western side of Greece. Hammond does not doubt that 
the people who built these tumuli spoke some form of Proto-Greek. 

Hammond combines archaeological and literary evidence to un- 
ravel the intricacies of migration and destruction in the Dark Age. 
Citing examples of the reliability of oral tradition, whether poetic or 
not, among the Vlachs, he wisely treats the evidence preserved by the 
oral tradition of the Homeric epics and by the historic kernel of myths 
found in later sources both with respect and ingenuity. The Doric 
invasion, which he places c. 1120 B.C., is likened to the Albanian 
and Viach invasions of modern times. The analogy is indeed correct 
since in both cases we are dealing with waves of rugged and warlike 
transhumant pastoralists who descend upon and defeat settlers whose 
. culture is far superior but whose fortified settlements have become 
weak through the collapse of such alliances as might guarantee them 
protection. Hammond sees the Doric invasion as a southward move- 
ment of principally northwestern Greek tribes led by members of the 
Achaean clan of the Heraclidae, which had been exiled to Epirus. 
According to his calculations the conquest of the Mycenaean world 
must have taken close to three generations. On the matter of the dis- 
tribution of the Greek dialects both before and after the Doric inva- 
sion he finds the ancient Greek sources accurate and tallying with 
archaeological evidence. Finally, the eastward migration of the 
Greeks, the southward movement of Illyrian tribes and the domina- 
tion of much of Macedonia and of southern Albania by the Brygi 
(Phrygians) for an unspecifiable stretch of time before they migrated 
into what came to be known as Phrygia c. 800 B.C. are briefly but 
instructively considered. However, as Hammond points out, the 
most important expansion during this period was that of the Mace- 
dones, Greek-speaking tribes from the hill country of Pieria who 
moving north, east and west by 550 B.C. formed a kingdom that was 
powerful enough to serve as a veritable buffer zone between the 
Greeks in the south and the aggressive Illyrians, Dardanians, Paeon- 
ians and Thracians. 

I undertook the task of reviewing this book, knowing that I could 
not do justice either to its author or to the demanding reader of my 
review, Such books should be reviewed by a team of scholars. What 
distinguishes this book from all other books on the same subject is 
the author's uniquely intimate knowledge of the land and peoples of 
the southwest Balkans. His Albanian and Vlach parallels for the 
routes which the Greek-speaking peoples followed when they 
migrated into or invaded Greece leave no doubt in my mind that those 
who disagree with him on this matter had better study the record 
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more carefully. It is a pity that Poulianos’ book (mentioned above) 
was not published before 1976 so that Hammond could use some of 
the anthropological evidence to assess the actual impact especially of 
more recent invaders of the Greek peninsula upon the more autoch- 
thonous stock. The respect with which he treats Greek epic and 
myth as rich sources for historical reconstruction should serve as a 
model for those historians who are inclined to fruitless iconoclasm. 
In addition to scholarship of the highest order, excellent maps, useful 
photographs and a very good index make this book a worthy sequel 
to the author’s monumental contributions to Greek history. 


APOSTOLOS N. ATHANASSAKIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT SANTA BAREARA 


L. H. Jerrery. Archaic Greece: The City-States c. 700—500 B.C. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1976. Pp. 272, plates 46. $16.95 
cloth. 


The title of this work reveals much of its autnor's approach to the 
task of providing a history of the Archaic Period. Equally telling is its 
basis in Miss Jeffery’s first term undergraduate lectures in Ancient 
History at Oxford. The strength of a lecture series, a succinct presen- 
tation of the raw evidence, is not necessarily the same as that of a 
general history. Chapter 2, "Ancient Sources for Greek History,” 
concludes, ''Each new generation of scholars doubts some dates but 
confirms others, and even adds more from new finds and interpreta- 
tions of papyri and inscriptions. The resulting system is at least 
workable, and the main structure continues to hold." This may be 
pedagogically admissible, but it is hardly so without more careful 
reservations in a book meant for the general reader. Within the last 
generation, various scholars have put both Pheidon of Argos and the 
Lelantine War over a range of one hundred and fifty years. Chro- 
nologies at least a generation apart have been offered for Solon's 
reforms, the duration of Corinth's Cypselid dynasty, and that of the 
Orthagorids at Sicyon. This seems to me to indicate divergences over 
the main structure. There are too few absolute dates to create a solid 
framework. Any reconstruction, however traditional, must remain 
quite hypothetical. Nevertheless, the author's framework should 
command respect where it depends on sound scholarship, e.g., 
A. Andrewes on Pheidon of Argos. Yet, on chronology, all important 
for the Archaic Period, more discussion would have been welcome. 

A related problem will strike a reader whose main interests lie in 
other areas of Classical History. At times, this book, like many others 
dealing with the period, assumes a rather uncritical stance toward its 
source material. A case in point is the author's treatment of the claims 
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of aristocratic families in archaic Attica and Ionia to be descended 
from the aristocratic families of the Bronze Age Peloponnesus. The 
student of Archaic History is often reluctant to invalidate many of 
his few bits of evidence, lest too little be left to create even the 
simplest interpretation. This is an occupational trait, rather than an 
individual deficiency, but should be borne in mind by the reader. 

The introduction, the first four chapters, gives background geog- 
raphy, discusses the ancient sources, and describes some character- 
-istic Greek political institutions. The approach to periodization, 
namely what it is that sets the Archaic Period off from the Dark Ages, 
should be noted. Jeffery opts for a date of c. 700 as a beginning for 
the period, because four great cultural innovations had taken place by 
then: the rediscovery of literacy, colonization, increased skill in 
metal-working, and the crystallization of the Homeric epics. Note- 
worthy are several. fine pages which outline briefly the Greek adapta- 
tion of the alphabet, but the Homeric epics and even more so, metal- 
working, are too cursorily treated. 

A fuller treatment is given colonization in chapter 4, where matters 
such as its causes and the relations of mother-city and colony are 
discussed. The implicit use of Cyrene as an exemplar is troubling. 
Even if we are prepared to accept the accuracy of the fourth century 
Cyrene Decree, the colony is considerably later than the first in the 
West, which should be the focus of any discussion of the inception of 
colonization (admitting the possibility that there was considerable 
evolution in this facet of Greek life). It may also have been more 
profitable to view Naucratis, which Jeffery admits is not a colony, 
from an altogether different perspective than ‘‘colonization.’’ Its 
lack of autonomy (vis-a-vis the Egyptian government and its settlers’ 
: mother-cities), its anomalous internal organization, and its late devel- 
opment (with real importance only in the reign of Amasis), make it 
innovative in important senses, connecting it with the evolution of 
long-distance trade rather than with the agricultural colonies. Trou- 
bling also is the absence of any discussion of the later history of the 
Western colonies. 

Chapter 3, ‘The Archaic City and its Government,” discusses 
tyranny, the Law-givers, and relations between states. Unfortunate- 
ly, the author does not explicitly relate the evolution of these phe- 
nomena to the character of the period itself. Nor is there any treat- 
ment of when and why the period should be said to have ended, - 
although by title and subject matter the book tacitly makes an ending 
at 500. Alternate dates might be suggested. Little attention is paid to 
internal divisions in the period, although one might imagine a division 
in the late seventh century, when tyranny, long-distance trade, and 
the slave trade become important, and again in the late sixth century, 
when coinage becomes prevalent. 

The preface informs us that *'. . . this book does not claim to make 
a general survey of Archaic Greece as a unit, but rather to consider 
the variety which made up the whole." Hence, the bulk of the-work 
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is divided into chapters, each dealing with a specific city or region. 
The chapters portraying Athens and Sparta, which are of some length, 
are good surveys of accepted opinion. The exiguity of the evidence 
has forced the creation of regional groupings, as in the chapter on 
Corinth, Epidaurus, Aegina, and Megara. The thinness of our evi- 
dence is apparent in the twenty-five pages of chapter 12, essentially 
a collection of short independent essays on the Cyclades, Crete, 
Thasos, and the Dodecanese. That the sources shed light only inter- 
mittently over the period and across the social existence of each city 
allows different things to be said of the various cities. But this variety 
is scarcely as significant as the differentiation of political organiza- 
tion, social institutions, and economic structure. For example, during 
the sixth century, both Sparta and Thebes attempt to create extended 
permanent alliances. Yet, the contemporaneity and superficial simi- 
larity of the two leagues calls forth no comparison in the text. 

Archaic Greece exhibited vitality because, although sharing a 
cultural sub-stratum, it had many independent political units which 
behaved as experimental fields for innovation. Institutional develop- 
ments, in the long run counter-productive (Spartan helotage); were 
circumscribed in their impact. But other constructive developments 
(coinage or colonization) found a wider application. Most vital in the 
Archaic Period, social differentiation slowed later, and fewer cities 
became sources of innovation. Much to be desired is a history that 
would give the non-specialist a sense of the forgotten alternatives, 
as well as charting the evolution of what were to be the standard ele- 
ments of Classical civic life. 

It might be objected that this is to evaluate a political history by 
criteria appropriate to social and economic history. However, the 
character of the period and our sheer inability to write effective politi- 
cal history justifies such an evaluation. A particular view of any soci- 
ety's institutions and economic structure implicitly underpins a treat- 
ment of its politics. To say as Jeffery does, for example, that ''The 
surviving accounts of his (Cypselus’) regime give the impression of an 
able merchant prince ... working to create a permanent line of 
dependent colonies for Corinth which would link her more closely 
to the sources, or the middlemen (of goods from the West) ...’’ is 
to project modern mercantilism into the seventh century, which is 
arguable in light of the sources. At any rate, such a critical matter 
should not be brought into the text so casually. 

Also, there are too few verifiable dates, and known personalities, 
deficiencies fatal to writing political history as that term is understood 
for other periods. Archaeology, often contributory to history in a 
wider sense, can seldom remedy this situation. Moreover, the appli- 
cation of the full range of sources to the study of a particular city 
has been infrequent. There has been no lack of imaginative specula- 
tion, but more research is needed in parallel institutions from better 
documented periods, and in the, bodies of data amassed by social 
scientists in order to evaluate the probability of these hypotheses. 

Lacking these preliminary studies, Jeffery has written a valuable 
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history of Archaic Greece. She has brought to bear her substantial 
epigraphical knowledge. Moreover, the book makes use of a very 
great number of passages in the ancient authors. Students may be 
referred to this work with some assurance that evidence of immediate 
relevance to a specific city has been included. Advanced workers 
will also find in these pages a very handy compilation of references. 
The usefulness of this book’s treatment of the ancient evidence is 
enhanced by clear narration, which seldom confuses as to where 
explicit testimonia ends and speculation begins. 

There are three appendices: on the date of the ostracism law; on 
the Lycurgan rhetra; and on the Thalassocracy-List. The appendices 
are in essence enlarged footnotes. Many matters in the text could 
have elicited such a review of pertinent scholarship, and it is difficult 
to understand why these three topics were singled out. Moreover, 
they add little that is new. 


ae THomas J. FIGUEIRA 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY l 


Simone FoLLET. Athènes au I° et au IIe siècle; études chronologiques 
et prosopographiques. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1976. Pp. x + 
565; plates 19. ; 


After preparation in Paris and years of study in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens Simone Follet has produced a great work on many 
disputed questions concerning the abundant, almost overwhelming 
epigraphical evidence from Attica. She has worked at first hand with 
the material and has made important contributions to every subject 
she has chosen. She has tied the history of Roman Athens into that 
of the Roman Empire, and at the end she has drawn up revised lists 
of permanent ephebic officials, of aïsitoi, of archons, of hoplite 
generals, of cosmetes, and has an index of ancient authors and docu- 
ments cited, so that apart from its many contributions the book is now 
an indispensable reference work for anyone interested in Roman 
Athens: ` 

The first. part, devoted to Attic chronology and Roman history, 
begins with a chapter on Roman reckoning and Attic chronology, in 
which she re-examines consulships, emperors and imperial titles in 
Attic inscriptions. A few of the inferences drawn from fragmentary 
evidence are questionable, but the understanding of the documents is 
unquestionably advanced. For instance, her second document, from 
the two blocks published by the reviewer in TAPA 69 (1938) 494-99, 
is splendidly shown to contain an epistle of Hadrian from A.D. 125. 
She comments, ''En décalant d'une ligne les fragments (a) et (b), on 
pourrait écrire à peu prés: [ézreió7 tHe oeuvox(?)]árqi unto EddxeEt 
toic dei tig “Enixotgou Ótaóoyü|: mgototapé[voicg čeva] negi 
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tavrys ‘Eddnvilxne deaOnunt dtatdooeoOat xàv "EAAgva] Bobviwvrar 
xav Po[naiov aíozio8at xti.” This suggestion comes close to what 
must have been there, even if the reviewer would prefer yaíosiw] 
vacat |[Kai nddw Aéyw őneg IHozuAAMn 0coteíuo xai Cede IHAoreívat 
tii Oeuvot]átm. ugv|oí pov àzegmváunv, őt | toic Gei tic ÓuaOoyfi]c 
zooiraué[voic eivai Óóvavráoosg0o04] regt vaórgc CEAAqwi [xfj 
Ocabyjune fóéoc| avyyooó xàv "EAAgva] BosAovrat xàv '"Po[uaiov 
aíoeio0a, xrÀ. Her comments on the dating by Hadrian's and Pius’ 
tribunician power are especially interesting. The second chapter she 
devotes to the constitutio of Caracalla and its application to Athens. 
She reviews recent controversies on the date and re-examines the 
papyri, ostraka and inscriptions to return sensibly to the traditional 
date between March and July of 212. At Athens before 212 she finds 
few Aurelii, an élite, and showing how to use references to Aurelii as 
chronological indications, she redates many inscriptions. The third 
chapter, The Roman Emperors and Athens, reviews the evidence on 
the three visits of Hadrian, his reforms, the Panhellenion, the influ- 
ence of Lucius Verus, Marcus, Commodus and Gallienus, as she 
moves along, correcting, clarifying and expanding what is already 
supposed to be known. 

Part 2 is devoted to permanent officials, whose careers help to 
establish the dating of inscriptions. Thus chapter 4 treats the lifelong 
priests of the Delian Apollo and results not only in a better identifica- 
tion with genealogies of the priests but in a. review of the archons 
with valuable criticism. Chapter 5 on lifelong paedotribae and other 
ephebic officials re-examines the implications, for example, of the 
thirty-four years of Abascantus for the dating of numerous catalogues. 
It should be noted that F. brings many hitherto unidentified or 
separately published fragments together, so that the prosopographical 
harvest is enormous. Also chapter 6 on the principal Eleusinian 
priests appointed for life brings changes, particularly in the lists of 
atsitoi. It is a careful work of details to be tested against new 
discoveries. 

Part 3 on chronological cycles begins with a chapter (7) on princi- 
ples of tribal rotation. J. A. Notopoulos, AJP 65 (1944) 149-66 con- 
vincingly extended Ferguson's law to the Imperial period for secre- 
taries, but as F. shows, not for archons, and for secretaries she dares 
use it only from the Hadrianic period on. Again the prosopographical 
results are very impressive. The excellent chapter 8 on Festivals and 
Periodic Contests owes much to the ephebic catalogues but reviews 
all the materíal and organizes it. In the last chapter (9) F. boldly 
enters the debate on the calendar and draws up her own list of 
ordinary and intercalary years. 

A book of so many details will surely undergo small refutations, 
but it will remain, nevertheless, a platform on which all future stu- 
dents of Roman Greece will wish to build. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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Yves BurNAND. Domitii Aquenses: Une famille de chevaliers ro- 
mains de la region d'Aix-en-Provence: Mausolée et domaine. 
Paris, Boccard. 1975. Pp. x + 306, figs. 42 (4 folding) pls viii. Fr. 
160.00. (Revue Archéologique de Narbonnaise: Supplément 5) 


In April 1961 a farmer at Rognes, some 20 km. north-west of Aix, 
decided to combine two pieces of vineyard, and in clearing the waste 
land between them with a mechanical excavator turned up three 
Roman inscriptions. Their texts were first published in Gallía 18 
(anomalously dated 1960) but have since been revised and, as pub- 
lished here, read: 


A. D. DOMITIVS. L. F. CELER 
TR. MIL. PRAEF. FABR. VIVOS. FECIT 
B. L. DOMITIVS. L. F. MAGY[NTIVS? 
. . DOMITIA. SEX. F. MATER 
C. ?] DOMITIVS. L. F. MACER 


TR. MIL. PONTIFEX ............ 


(The author argues convincingly against the completion of inscription 
C by the addition of another office, but his suggestion of VI- 
VOS.FECIT seems equally improbable in view of its appearance in A 
and the matter is best left in the air). In the meantime, excavations in 
1963 and 1967 revealed the scattered remains of a substantial 
mausoleum, here reconstructed as a pedimented monument at least 
4.5 m. high and containing three statues. 

The establishment of the correct reading of the inscriptions and the 
reconstruction of the mausoleum, however, provide only the starting 
point for this important work, since M. Burnand has probed all their 
implications. In chapter 1, under the general heading of ' Les enseigne- 
ments de l'épigraphie,' he considers not only the significance of the 
recognition of a family of equestrian status in the territory of Aquae 
Sextiae (supplemented by a revised and most useful list of all the 
equites known in Narbonensis), but also the boundaries of that terri- 
tory itself. Here he follows Constans, though the interpretation of the 
Orgon milestone, CIL XII, 5500, seems open to question (Ingemar 
König, in Itinera Romana 3 (1970), reads the mileage figure as VI, 
not VII, and relates it, reasonably enough, to Cabellio/Cavaillon). 

Chapter 2, ‘Les enseignements de l'archéologie funéraire, con- 
tains not only the excavation report on the mausoleum but also a full 
consideration of comparable monuments from elsewhere in the 
Province—again a most useful survey. In chapter 3, ‘Les enseigne- 
ments de l'archéologie agraire,’ M. Burnand deals with the geology, 
geography and ecology of the district and attempts a definition of the 
estate to which the monument relates. Finally, in chapter 4, 'Les 
enseignements de la prosopographie,’ he considers all the Domitii 
known in Narbonensis and, on the basis of the prevalence of the 
praenomen Lucius (15 examples as against only 3 Cnaei), argues that 
the ancestors of the Domitii of Aix (and of many others) owed their 
Roman citizenship not to the great Cn. Domitius Imperator but rather 
to his grandson L. Domitius, Caesar's legal successor as governor in 
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antiquity and to show how that cultural heritage was reflected in the 
minds of Muslims and how it affected them (16).” Classical scholars 
should welcome this book for the opportunity it affords to survey the 
cultural context in which those works which are of specific interest 
to them are embedded. 


GEORG KROTKOFF 
Tux Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Dımırrı Guras. Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation: 
A Study of the Graeco-Arabic Gnomologia. New Haven, Conn., 
American Oriental Society, 1975. Pp. X + 504. $9.00 (American 
Oriental Series, 60) 


Both the easy availability of gnomologia as school texts in the 
Byzantine age and the predilection of the Arabs for aphoristic and 
anecdotal literature which could be, at will, expanded, shortened, or 
re-arranged, are certainly responsible for the large proportion of such 
‘‘florilegia’’ among the translations from Greek into Arabic. 

The present work, a photomechanically reproduced dissertation 
from Yale University, is the first systematic attempt to establish the 
lines of transmission within a group of Arabic collections of philo- 
sophical sayings and to identify these sayings in the Greek sources. 
It is thus directly inspired and aided by the research of professor 
Franz Rosenthal of Yale, the author of The Classical Heritage in 
Islam reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

The.core of this book is formed by a critical edition of the Arabic 
text of a gnomologion and its English translation. The original title is 
A Selection from the Sayings of the Four Great Philosophers which 
has been shortened by the editor for easy reference to The Philosophic 
Quartet. The four philosophers in question are Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. The edition is based on three manuscripts, two 
of which are in Istanbul and one in Paris. Although the manuscripts 
do not name the author of this work the editor is able to show that 
it is one of three recensions of a part of a larger work known as 
Siwàn al-hikmah (The Cabinet of Wisdom) by Abd Sulayman 
Muhammad al-Sijistani (d. after A.D. 987). 

The text is followed by a copious and detailed commentary in which 
the editor displays his admirable command of Arabic and Greek 
sources. Every saying is compared with its parallels in other Arabic 
collections and traced back to its Greek original. Thus it becomes 
possible not only to establish the interdependence of the Arabic 
versions but also to propose improved readings in the Greek. A num- 
ber of diagrams illustrate the filiation of collections and manuscripts. 

In addition to the above, the editor formulates a program and a set 


of principles for the future edition of Arabic gnomologia. They are — ---: + 
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essentially the following: In view of the high degree of interdepen- 
dence of the various collections and the duplication of sayings in 
them, satisfactory scholarly editions of separate works cannot be 
undertaken without consideration of all the other works. At the same 
time such separate editions would unnecessarily duplicate many of 
the sayings and the labor of collation. It would be preferable, there- 
fore, to perform this task in the form of a concordance of all known 
collections. ] 

It is evident that the compilation of such a concordance is of high 
priority for the sudy of gnomic literature, regardless of whether it 
might prove desirable or not to edit some individual collections. There 
can be also no doubt that Mr. Gutas himself would be the best quali- 
fied person to embark upon such a gigantic project, since he has 
proven his competence and unique familiarity with this difficult 
matter in the book under review. We can only hope that he will find 
it possible to do so for the benefit of both, Arabic and Greek studies. 


GEORG KROTKOFF 
Tur Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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The editors announce with deep regret the death on January 
17, 1978, of Professor John H. Young, who had been a member 
of the editorial board of the American Journal of Philology 
since 1958. As W. H. Collins Vickers Professor of Archaeology 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Young, through his 
extensive knowledge of Greek and Roman archaeology, per- | 
formed great service to this journal as contributor and review- 
er. Not only because of these services but even more because 
of his widely recognized success as a teacher and because of 
the warmth of his personality he will be missed both in his own 
university and wherever Classicists are assembled. 


JAMES W. PoULTNEY 
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PROLOGUE PROPHECY AND PLOT 
IN FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES 


Euripides, unlike Aeschylus or Sophocles, frequently fore- 
casts the coming action to some degree by a prediction made 
in the prologue. Eight of his plays contain one: Alcestis, 
Hippolytus, Hecuba, Ion, Troades, Iphigenia in Tauris, Helen 
and Bacchae. In contrast, Aeschylus and Sophocles each 
have only one (Eum. 64-84, OC 88-95).! A further distinction 
is that Euripidean prologue predictions are usually in mono- 
logues (the Alcestis and Troades are exceptions) and, apart 
from the Iphigenia, do not influence the coming action. The 
prediction in the Helen is ignored by her and unknown to the 
others, while the remaining six predictions are given by gods 
and never revealed to the human characters. The natural 
conclusion is that Euripides is using prologue predictions to 
create certain expectations in his audience. 

One obvious effect of a prologue prediction is to rob the 
play of suspense. This is clear in the Hippolytus, where we 
view Phaedra's struggle knowing that she cannot succeed, and 
in the Hecuba, where we know both that Polyxena will be 
killed and that Polydoros has been killed. The same effect 
has been attributed to the other prologue predictions,? but 
here the case is not so simple. We know in the Bacchae 


! PV 21-27 is virtually a description of the present punishment; 101-5 dis- 
claims any attempt to predict. The prophecy mentioned in Sophocles' OT 
96-98 is a command and does not look to the future. None of the Aeschylean 
and Sophoclean examples is divorced from the action. 

? For the Alcestis see H. Strohm, Euripides (Munich 1957) 4; E. R. 
Schwinge, Die Stellung der Trachinierinnen im Werk des Sophokles (Góttingen 
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that Pentheus will either accept Dionysus or be destroyed, 
but the choice is left open through most of the play.? In the 
Troades Athena and Poseidon have agreed to wreck the Greek 
ships by means of a storm, but their plan is not carried out 
in the course of the play.^ In the remaining four plays (Jon, 
Iphigenia, Helen, Alcestis), the prediction is altered, qualified, 
questioned or contradicted in.the course of the play, with the 
result that the audience's initial expectation is challenged. In 
the end the prediction usually is fulfilled, but the audience, 
having been faced with an equally persuasive alternative 
ending, must feel some uncertainty about the final outcome. 
This tension creates an entirely different level of action, 
involving only the audience, and this extradramatic action 
parallels the action within the play and consequently helps 
articulate and unify the whole.5 


1962) 45; T. G. Rosenmeyer, The Masks of Tragedy (Austin 1963) 216; 
H. Erbse, "Euripides! Alcestis," Philologus 116 (1972) 32; W. Arrowsmith, 
Euripides’ Alcestis (Oxford 1974) 12. For the Helen see G. Zuntz, "On 
Euripides’ Helena: Theology and Irony,” Entretiens Hardt 6 (1960) 222; 
A. M. Dale, Euripides Helen (Oxford 1967) xi. For the Troades see G. M. A. 
Grube, The Drama of Euripides (London 1941) 296. For the Iphigenia see 
K. Matthiessen, Elektra, Taurische Iphigenie und Helena (Göttingen 1964) 
37 note 4. For the Jon see Grube 278, M. Imhof, Euripides’ Ion (Bern 
1966) 18; A. P. Burnett, Catastrophe Survived (Oxford 1971) 116. Critics of 
the Bacchae, on the other hand, argue (I think wrongly) that Euripides 
misleads by means of Dionysus' prediction: E. R. Dodds, Euripides Bacchae 
(Oxford 19607?) ad 52; C. W. Willink, ‘‘Some Problems of Text and Interpreta- 
tion in the Bacchae, I," CQ 16 (1966) 30; A. Lesky, Die tragische 
Dichtung der Hellenen (Göttingen 1972?) 486, 

3 The importance of the choice has been emphasized by F. Stoessl RE 
s.v. Prologos 23.2.2343; Grube (above, note 2) 401; D. J. Conacher, 
Euripidean Drama (Toronto 1967) 59; and A. P. Burnett, ''Pentheus and 
Dionysus: Host and Guest," CP 65 (1970) 18-19. 

4 This is the only extant prologue prediction not carried out in the course 
of the play—grounds for excision, according to J. R. Wilson, “An Interpolation 
in the Prologue of Euripides’ Troades,’’ GRBS 8 (1967) 216. I think, however, 
that the effect is calculated: all certainty about the future is displaced toward 
the beginning of the play (the prophecies of Athena and Cassandra), and this 
certainty is undercut by the rest of the play, especially in the Helen scene, 
where Hecuba has been assured that Menelaus will kill Helen but the audience 
must suspect vaguely that this will not happen. See D. C. Stuart, "'Fore- 
shadowing and Suspense in the Euripidean Prolog," SP 15 (1918) 300. 

5 It may seem simplistic to talk of the audience as an entity since a play 
"may invite different interpretations from different kinds of people” (P. 
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I would like now to discuss these four manipulative prologue 
predictions in some detail, first showing how each is chal- 
lenged, then studying the effect of the conflict on the audience 
and finally analyzing the relation between the audience's 
emotional development and that of the actors. 


I Jon 

The Jon provides the most unequivocal example of a 
prologue prediction not coming true. We are told by Hermes 
that Creusa and Xuthus are coming to Delphi and that Apollo 
will give an oracle to Xuthus saying that his own son, Jon, 
is Xuthus'. Apollo's purpose is threefold: Creusa will recognize 
Ion in Athens; Apollo's part will remain secret; and Ion will 
have what is his by right (64-73). However Apollo's first 
purpose is not fulfilled.5 Creusa recognizes Ion not in Athens 
but in Delphi, having tried to kill him in the process. The 
importance of this alteration is stressed by Athena in the 
exodos: after Xuthus' secret was revealed, Apollo, fearing 
that Ion and Creusa would kill each other, had to save them 
"by his devices” (1563-65). The result of such a disruption 
is to create in the audience a progression of feelings—assur- 
ance, confusion, dismay and finally reassurance—and this 
progression parallels that of Creusa. 

After a rocky start in which mother and son are almost 
reunited contrary to Apollo's plan,? Xuthus enters and the play 
follows the Apolline script perfectly for two-hundred lines. 
Although he refused admittance to the chorus and Creusa, 


Vellacott, Ironic Drama [Cambridge 1975] 1). Generally this is true, but I 
think it reasonable to suppose that an audience will uniformly expect a 
divine prediction to come true and be uniformly confused if the prediction is 
challenged, regardless of whatever else they individually think about the 
prediction. 

$ Many critics consider Apollo's inability to predict the outcome a damning 
failure: Rosenmeyer (above, note 2) 115; Conacher (above, note 3) 280; 
J. Ferguson, A Companion to Greek Tragedy (Austin 1972) 363; B. M. W. 
Knox, "New Perspectives in Euripidean Criticism," CP 67 (1972) 276; 
R. F. Willetts, "Action and Character in the fon of Euripides," JHS 93 
(1973) 206-7; Lesky (above, note 2) 436. They fail to recognize that Euripides 
has constructed his play so that Apollo is never criticized for this. Contrast 
the treatment of Apollo in the Electra and Iphigenia in Tauris. 

7 As Lesky (above, n. 2) 435 remarks, the meeting between mother and son 
advances so far that ‘‘der Gott Kreusa nur ein Wort zu verkünden bräuchte, 
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Ion immediately allows Xuthus to enter and receive an oracle.® 
Afterwards, ‘‘father’’ and son are united, and the audience's 
anxiety over the recognition almost effected in the first episode 
between mother and child— where Ion not only suggested that 
Apollo may not have abandoned his child (357) but also noted 
that its fate was strangely similar to his own (359, cf. 354)— 
is relieved by the fiction which Ion deduces from his cross- 
examination of Xuthus. The fiction resembles the priestess' 
surmise upon finding the cradle, and we realize that just as 
Apollo guided the action then, so now too Apollo's plan will 
eventually please the presently disappointed Ion. 

The action predicted by the prologue is now over, except 
for the Athenian recognition; and, since such a change of 
locale would be unprecedented in Euripides, the audience 
must have been in some confusion as to the content of the 
play’s second half.? Their curiosity turns to horror as the 
chorus in their ode decide to reveal Xuthus' secret and 
thereby cause Ion's death. It is this action on the part of the 
chorus that Athena later tells us caused Apollo to undertake 
a rescue. It must have shocked the audience as much as it 
did the god. The choruses which actually participate in the 
action of a Sophoclean or Euripidean play can be counted on 
one hand; with the exception of our present example, the 
choruses that significantly affect the plot are nil. Their non- 
participation here has seemingly been guaranteed by Xuthus' 
command of silence.!? Also, they are in the midst of a stasimon 
when they decide, and tragic practice is that no action in- 
vades choral lyric. None does invade the strophe, but in the 
antistrophe suddenly the possibility is posed and the resolution 


um alles zu ordnen’’; cf. also W. H. Friedrich, Euripides und Diphilos 
(Munich 1953) 15 and A. Spira, Untersuchungen zum Deus ex machina bei 
Sophokles und Euripides (Kallmünz 1960) 50. 

5 One might have guessed this simply from Xuthus' opening words: he first 
addresses the god (unlike Creusa) and he seems to be fully informed about 
the proper order of ritual (418-24, cf. 218-22, 362-67). 

? Normally, I think, the development of the action does not allow such 
idle speculation, but there may have been considerable pause between the 
end of a scene and the beginning of the following stasimon. 

19 **Bruch des Schweigegebots durch den Chor ist singulár," W. Schmid, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur part 1 vol. 3 (Munich 1940) 552 note 2; 
see also Imhof (above, note 2) 34 and W. Ludwig, Sapheneia (Stuttgart 
1954) 124. 
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taken. What had been a vague fear on Ion's part becomes a 
wish from the chorus; and, when the old man appears, the 
wish is transformed into a plot. 

In the long central episode of plotting, the audience is 
repeatedly teased with the possibility that a vengeance plot 
will not actually be agreed upon. Initially the old man’s 
thoughts find willing ears only in the chorus; Creusa says 
nothing. When she does speak, her outcry against Apollo has 
nothing to do with the vengeance plot. Rather it delays the 
action and distracts the old man from his plans. But his horror 
at what Creusa has done and his tears at the fate of the family 
give way to a renewed interest in vengeance, now on Apollo 
as well as Xuthus and Ion. Creusa supplies what seems to be 
an infallible means (divine poison) but also, to the audience’s 
relief, a venue that fits in with Apollo’s original plan and 
therefore offers hope of Apolline protection. Creusa, however, 
is persuaded by the old man to kill Ion in Delphi, again 
arousing the audience’s anxiety and consternation. The plot 
against Ion seems inescapable. 

The poisoning turns out to be only the first in a series of 
unexpected dangers, but in each of them Apollo intervenes 
indirectly at the last minute to restore order. As the audience 
is waiting to hear about the poisoning, a messenger appears 
and tells of Ion's divine rescue (1118) but at the same time 
of his planned vengeance on Creusa. Ion is indeed justified, 
but, since we know it is his mother he is about to kill, the 
horror is only increased. Creusa takes refuge at the altar, and 
Ion is about to tear her away when the priestess appears 
with the tokens that Apollo long ago (róre 1347) had willed 
she hand over to Ion. Once again Apollo has saved Ion, this 
time from sacrilege and matricide. Yet even after the recogni- 
tion, he must intervene a third time by sending Athena to avert 
yet another disaster by stopping Ion from asking the question 
Ion himself forbade Creusa to ask the oracle in the first episode. 
The audience, earlier grown doubtful of Apollo’s efficacy and 
concern, is by now relieved, impressed and reassured by these 
three interventions by the god. 

The movement in the spectators’ emotions from dismay at 
the apparent collapse of Apollo’s plan to reassurance and 
relief at the final resolution is paralleled by Creusa’s feelings 
toward Apollo. The spectators know that Creusa is wrong in 
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thinking herself abandoned by the god and must therefore feel 
some distance from her complaints, but when the Apolline 
plan is suddenly overturned their feeling of despair is pre- 
cisely that expressed by Creusa in her monody.!! Similarly, 
when the priestess appears and presents the tokens, both 
Creusa and the audience realize that Apollo has not failed, 
although again the precise content of their realizations is 
different. Creusa now sees that her child is alive, and the 
audience now knows that the plan of the prologue will be 
accomplished. Creusa and the audience share one final moment 
of realization in the exodos when Ion threatens to challenge 
Apollo about his oracle. Creusa explains to Ion why Apollo’s 
part had to be Kept secret by the false oracle, and the audience 
knows that she is correct because this is what Hermes told 
them in the prologue. 

Yet Ion is no more convinced by Creusa than she was by 
him earlier, even though he was guessing then (and only 
approximately correct) and she is sure now (and absolutely 
correct). Her instinctive explanation must be set against the 
greater authority of the oracle (1537-38). So, even in the end 
Creusa’s understanding is not enough to solve the dilemma. 
A distance remains between audience and actors until the 
appearance of Athena, despite the parallel movement on both 
parts from doubt and despair finally to recognition of Apollo’s 
will.!? The last piece of information given to the audience by 


!! In terms of the plot the monody has no function. The vengeance play 
is formulated in almost precisely the same terms before and after the 
monody, and Apollo, the subject of the monody, is not made the object 
of the plan. The monody resembles, then, the obstacle to be overcome in a 
mechanema, like Theonoe in the Helen. 

1? Critics have repeatedly argued that Ion's questioning of the oracle is only 
to justify and motivate the appearance of Athena: A. S. Owen, Euripides Ion 
(Oxford 1939) ad 1549; Friedrich (above, note 7) 25; Ludwig (above, note 10) 
125; Spira (above, note 7) 72 note 141; A. P. Burnett, "Human Resistance 
and Divine Persuasion in Euripides’ Jon," CP 57 (1962) 92; Imhof (above, 
note 2) 53. More important it shows Ion moving from doubt to certainty 
just as Creusa did. In this and many other respects their actions and 
desires are identical, and such a double focus may explain why the priestess 
with her surprising entrance, preemptory command, consequent self-identifi- 
cation and explanation, appears ‘‘als erster Deus ex machina" (Schmid, 
above, note 10, 554; see also Spira, 67 and Strohm, above, note 2, 30). 
Either she or Athena could so easily have been eliminated, but Athena's 
appearance puts the seal on Ion's growth from doubt to certainty just as the 
priestess's revelation of the tokens did for Creusa. 


An 
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Hermes in the prologue, concerning Ion’s future greatness, 
is revealed to the actors only at the very end. So the audience 
assents in the deus not only because she is Athena!> but also 
because only then is the truth fully and finally revealed. 


II Iphigenia in Tauris 

The Iphigenia differs from the Jon in that there are two 
prologue prophecies, not just one, and they are contradictory. 
Iphigenia has dreamed that she will sacrifice the last pillar of 
her house (i.e. Orestes), while Apollo has announced to 
Orestes that he will escape the Furies by stealing the statue of 
Artemis and transporting it to Athens. Since both dreams and 
oracles are sanctioned communications from the gods, the 
audience would normally regard them both as true, but here 
that is impossible since they contradict each other. The dream, 
regardless of Iphigenia's interpretation of it, implies that 
Orestes will be sacrificed, whereas the oracle implies that he 
will be saved.!^ 

A second difference between the two plays is that the 
Iphigenia presents the audience with an additional, more 
subtle problem. In suggesting that Orestes will be purified by 
stealing the statue, the Apolline oracle is forecasting an action 
quite different from the Aeschylean version of the myth.'^ 
This discrepancy is partially resolved by Orestes' seemingly 
irrelevant narration following the recognition,!5 except that the 


3 In a play composed by an Attic poet for an Attic public there could 
be no stronger confirmation of Apollo's providence," F. M. Wassermann, 
"Divine Violence and Providence in Euripides’ Jon," TAPA 71 (1940) 602. 

14 The audience may have come to the play with a strong initial assumption 
that Orestes would rescue Iphigenia if, as seems likely, Sophocles' Chryses 
precedes the Iphigenia and if it is represented in Hyginus fabula 121, which 
has Iphigenia and Orestes pursued by Thoas and saved by Chryses. However, 
since this assumption is accounted for by the oracle and put in doubt by the 
equally probable dream, the play need not be deprived of its suspense. 

15 The Aeschylean version of a play was guaranteed special status by the 
structure of the festival itself, which automatically granted any Aeschylean 
revival a chorus. The popularity of the Oresteia (called ‘‘kanonisch’’ by 
E. R. Schwinge, Die Verwendung der Stichomythie in den Dramen des 
Euripides [Heidelberg 1968] 201) is suggested by the fact that Euripides chose 
to interpret it no less than four times in the last twenty years of his life. 

16 This narration is often criticized as undramatic: Schmid (above, note 10) 
527; Matthiessen (above, note 2) 41; Lesky (above, note 2) 410. A. W. Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist (Cambridge 1895) 187, has perceptively noted the 
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Aeschylean aetiology of the Areopagus is replaced by the 
aetiology of the Athenian festival of the choes. Only with 
the appearance of Athena ex machina in the exodos is the 
audience’s expectation of the Aeschylean pattern fully satis- 
fied: 


so bezeugt er damit den Anschluss an die Form der 
heiligen Geschichte, wie sie Aischylos in den ‘‘Eumeniden’’ 
für alle Zeit gültig gestaltet hatte.!7 


So, once again, the audience develops in its understanding, 
but here the problem facing it is double. 

The prologue establishes the alternate possibilities: Orestes 
will be killed or he will be saved.!5 When he is brought before 
Iphigenia, the former possibility, already intensified by 
Iphigenia's unaccustomed savagery stemming from her mis- 
interpretation of the dream, is made increasingly more probable 
as opportunity after opportunity for recognition is thwarted. 
The name Pylades means nothing to her,!? and Orestes' 
madness, so clear a sign to the audience, is cause for wonder 
in the cowherds and chorus but has no effect at all on 
Iphigenia. Her intuitive sympathy for her unrecognized 
brother (a common feature before a recognition) and her 
repeated questioning about his identity meet with proud and 
obstinate refusal from Orestes. Iphigenia's talk of herself, 
a potential source of recognition, is deflected by being in the 
third person, as in the Jon. When confrontation provides no 
solution, the possibility remains that Orestes not Pylades will 
be saved to deliver Iphigenia's letter. But Orestes insists that 
the roles be reversed, and when Pylades tries to convince him 
otherwise, he fails. When Iphigenia exits to get the letter, 
the dream seems to be coming true (yeoviwouat 622, found 


logical difficulty of Orestes announcing his own aetiology. Schwinge (above, 
note 15) 200 notes that the speech is formally anomalous too: it should 
have been given in a stichomythic exchange (i.e. made dramatic). 

!? G, Zuntz, ‘*Die taurische Iphigenie des Euripides," Die Antike 9 (1933) 
247. 

1$ The parodos maintains this tension: ‘‘den Zuschauer werden Iphigeniens 
Klagen nur um so tiefer ergreifen, wenn er weiss, dass der Beklagte zwar 
lebt, aber vom Tod durch die eigene Schwester unmittelbar bedroht ist,” 
Matthiessen (above, note 2) 30. 

1? Thus the need for 59-60, defended by Grube (above, note 2) 316 note 1, 
and R. Lattimore, Euripides Iphigeneia in Tauris (Oxford 1973) ad 60. 
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only here in tragedy, recalls 58), and not only the dream but 
also Iphigenia’s plan based on her faulty interpretation of it, 
for she promises to perform, like a sister (cf. 627), the 
customary funeral ritual (632-35 = 159-66) after Orestes is killed. 

Yet within two-hundred lines the recognition has been 
effected and Orestes is explaining in full detail the history 
of Apollo’s commission and even arguing to Iphigenia that 
Artemis must approve of their escape since her brother’s 
oracle demanded it (1012-16, compare Creusa’s explanation 
to Ion of Apollo’s purpose). So oracle has proved more 
` powerful than dream. 

The resolution of dream and oracle is reinforced by the 
simultaneous reconciliation of the present play with the 
Aeschylean canon. The prologue suggested that Orestes 
would escape the Furies not by being tried in Athens as 
in Aeschylus but by bringing the statue of Artemis to 
Athens. Orestes' remark that Apollo did not say what 
would happen afterwards (91) might cause the audience 
to think of what has not been mentioned, i.e. the Aeschyl- 
ean trial, yet they can only have been more perplexed 
that Orestes' respite from labors was to result simply 
from the return of the statue (93) not from the trial. The 
one thing they cannot have suspected is the truth, that 
the trial has already occurred. 

Euripides' solution is ingenious and very Aeschylean: 
Orestes tells us that he was tried by the Furies and 
acquitted but that the Furies, like Aeschylus' jurors, were 
split and some of them continued their oppression, thereby 
necessitating a (third?) trip to Delphi and further wander- 
ing. The Aeschylean aetiology of the Areopagus court 
and the resolution of a juridical deadlock is replaced here 
by the aetiology of the Athenian festival of the choes, but 
the general shape of the myth remains the same.?° 

Thus the audience's two main problems have been 
solved: oracle and dream have been harmonized and 
the Aeschylean version vindicated. This may explain 
why the next episode, the deception of Thoas, is worked 
out with the utmost ingenuity and calm. There is no risk, 


? See C. Whitman, Euripides and the Full Circle of Myth (Cambridge 
Mass., 1974) 27. 
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no hesitation. The oracle seems destined to be fulfilled, 
and all that the audience expects is the swift completion 
of the play. The clever Greek deceives the gullible bar- 
barian; a rescue plot once again succeeds. After the 
deception the chorus confirms the audience’s satisfaction 
at the resolution of the conflict between oracle and dream 
by singing a hymn in praise of Apollo, in which his victory 
over dreams is described in detail: Earth bore dreams which 
told mortals the past and the future and thereby took away 
the prophetic office from Phoebus. Apoilo complained to 
Zeus, who robbed dreams of truth, gave Apollo back his 
honors and made mortals trust in oracles (1259-83).?! 

Yet this perfectly acceptable solution is not the final one. 
Divine forces block the escape, and the situation is reversed 
in an instant. The chorus try to deceive the messenger, but 
in vain; and Thoas is about to rush off in pursuit, when 
Athena appears and once again the action is reversed and a 
resolution is provided. For the audience Athena’s prophecy 
has meaning not only in its double aetiology of Artemis at 
Halai and Brauron but also in its final revelation that Orestes’ 
acquittal by equal votes will be a precedent (1469-72). So 
the only element lacking from the earlier resolution of 
the Aeschylean problem is now provided by no less than the 
city’s own goddess. 

The movement in the audience’s emotions from doubt to 
despair and then to joy is mirrored in Orestes’ feelings toward 
the oracle. The doubt he expresses in the prologue about 
Apollo’s oracle is reflected in the doubt that the audience 
must feel at being faced with the contradiction between oracle 
and dream. Similarly, when Orestes voices his harsh denuncia- 
tion of Apollo after Iphigenia has left the stage to fetch her 
letter (711-15), he is expressing a feeling Eke that which the 
audience must feel after watching chance after chance of 
recognition pass by. Finally, Orestes' revelation of the full 
content of the Apolline oracle not only mirrors the audience's 
renewed faith in it and their realization that it is the oracle 
not the dream that will come true but also reveals to them 
the solution to the problem of reconciling the present story 
with the Aeschylean version. 


21 This ode is criticized as irrelevant by e.g. Grube (above, note 2) 119. 
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This movement from confusion to certainty is also reflected 
in the plot itself. The predictions of oracle and dream develop 
parallel plots that are incompatible, and the resolution of the 
audience’s problem has its analogue in the resolution of these 
two plots. In the prologue Iphigenia narrates her dream and 
prepares to act on the basis of her (false) interpretation that 
Orestes is dead by performing the funerary libations and 
offerings. Similarly, Orestes enters, narrates his oracle and, 
after initial hesitation, prepares to act. Iphigenia re-enters with 
the chorus and begins her threnos, but she is interrupted by 
the arrival of the captured pair, who themselves have been 
interrupted before really setting their plan in motion. When 
Iphigenia hears that Orestes is still alive, she denounces 
dreams (569) and this calls forth a parallel denunciation of 
oracles from Orestes.?? Iphigenia inquires about Orestes, and 
Orestes inquires about Iphigenia. Both speak of themselves 
in the third person. As Iphigenia goes off to fetch the letter 
for Pylades to deliver in Argos, Orestes gives him a message 
for the same people (700-5=582-90) and then criticizes Apollo 
again, as Iphigenia had criticized Artemis in her monologue 
just before. 

Iphigenia returns and the plot narrows from two actions to 
one as the recognition is accomplished. The unification is 
carefully marked formally: as Iphigenia is narrating her letter 
(old action), Orestes breaks in (new action); but Pylades in- 
sists that Iphigenia finish, and he then carries out his charge 
by handing the letter over to Orestes (old action), thereby 
beginning the recognition (new action). Iphigenia is bound by 
the old agreement to save Pylades, and the elements she had 
specified, persuasion of Thoas and embarcation on ship, 
become the core of the new escape plan (1049—742). 

The unification is deepened as Orestes on the basis of his 
narration of Apollo's oracle begs first for his own salvation 
and then for Iphigenia's, linking for the first time Artemis 


22 Spira's basic misinterpretation of the irony is clearest at this point: ‘‘diese 
Stelle ist wiederum nicht für sich zu nehmen, sondern im Zusammenhang 
mit der Einsicht am Ende," (above, note 7, 116). Only by reading the play 
from end to beginning can he conclude that in the prologue ''das Stück 
ist exponiert und die schicksalbestimmende Bedeutung der beiden Gottheiten 
deutlich," (115). 
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(=sacrifice, dream) and Apollo (=escape, oracle).?? The final 
mark of the unification of the two strands is the deception 
itsel£, which the two working together have plotted, for it 
embodies both the condition of the dream, that Iphigenia 
sacrifice Orestes, and that of the oracle, that Orestes is 
polluted and needs purification by moving the statue.?* Thoas' 
guess that the statue was moved by an earthquake (1166) in 
fact melds the deed prescribed by Apollo with an element 
of the dream (46). The recognition itself is used for the 
deception as well (1181-85).?5 


III Helen 

The Helen follows the Iphigenia not only in plot, as has 
often been noted, but also in its use of prologue prediction.?° 
Helen informs us in the prologue that Hermes said she would 
eventually return home with Menelaus. This should “‘reassure 
us from the first that all will end well ';?? but it does not. 
Hermes’ prophecy, like Apollo's oracle in the Iphigenia, is 
not set outside the action but is revealed to the audience by 
an actor fully conscious of its implications. Thus the audience's 
knowledge of the legend is brought within the play and 
immediately qualified by Teucer's statement that Menelaus 
is dead. Yet there is no absolute conflict between the state- 
ments of Hermes and Teucer as there was between dream 
and oracle in the Iphigenia. Hermes is a god and Teucer's 
statement was second-hand. The audience will on the one hand 
understand Helen's despair but on the other feel somewhat 
distant from it, in hope that what Teucer has heard was 


23 “Hier sind Artemis, die Iphigenie, und Apoll, der Orest gelenkt hat, zum 
ersten Mal als der gemeinsame Hintergrund des Geschehens erkannt," Spira 
(above, note 7) 118; see also Burnett (above, note 2) 58. 

?4 Such incorporation of the past situation into the deception is noted by 
Strohm (above, note 2) 79-80 for the Electra, Iphigenia and Helen, but, 
regarding the Iphigenia, he speaks only of her role as priestess. 

25 Although she does lie about Agamemnon *‘it is remarkable how little 
lying Iphigeneia has to do," Whitman (above, note 20) 28; see Burnett 
(above, note 2) 59-60; Lesky (above, note 2) 411. Schwinge (above, note 15) 
154 note 24 remarks that ‘‘sie ihren (früheren) Hass jetzt als Mittel benutzt.” 

?6 For the similarity in plots see e.g. M. Platnauer, Euripides Iphigenia in 
Tauris (Oxford 1938) xv; Lattimore (above, note 19) 3-4. l 

27 Grube (above, note 2) 352; see also Spira (above, note 7) 124; Zuntz 
(above, note 2) 222; R. Kannicht, Euripides Helena (Heidelberg 1969) 
vol. 1, 49. 
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false. This is precisely the reaction of the chorus when it 
hears Helen's overly pessimistic rendition of Teucer's state- 
ment, and Helen immediately agrees that confirmation should 
be sought from Theonoe. 

At the same time that Helen is finding out that Menelaus 
is still alive, the spectators see him before their eyes. What- 
ever its other purposes, the departure of the chorus means 
that the arrival of Menelaus is known only to the audience. 
The situation resembles that of many double prologues where 
the two partners of a recognition are separately presented so 
that the audience is informed but the actors are not. The 
difference in the Helen is twofold: the second half of the 
prologue does not present the other partner but rather a report 
of his death, and the first partner has not departed but is 
present to hear the report along with the audience. Thus 
instead of feeling superior to Helen we are made to experience 
much the same movement as she does from distant hope 
(Hermes' report=our knowledge of the myth) to doubt 
(Teucer) to reassurance (Theonoe's revelation Menelaus' 
appearance). The vague and momentary superiority of the 
audience concerning Teucer's report is brought directly within 
the play by the chorus, to whose request we assent as readily 
as Helen. 

Now, I think, we can understand why Euripides could 
allow the portress scene to be so funny.?* The plot is back 
on its right track and we are, for the first time, able to relax 
and enjoy Menelaus' befuddlement. Similarly, when Helen 
appears and retreats from the bedraggled stranger we can 
fully appreciate the irony of speech and action since we 
know his identity. The Teucer scene has already shown us 
how difficult it is to comprehend the two Helens, and the 
portress scene makes it clear that Menelaus is not exempt 
from confusion. Thus when the tables are turned and Helen 
makes a grab for Menelaus we can again appreciate the irony 
because we know her identity. However it gradually becomes 


28 Many feel constrained to find some serious thought behind it: Dale 
(above, note 2) xi; A. J. Podlecki, "The Basic Seriousness of Euripides’ 
Helen," TAPA 101 (1970) 402-6; Whitman (above, note 20) 46. Otherwise this 
Menelaus is seriously at odds with the later one who ''is treated as seriously 
as Helen” (Dale xi). See Burnett (above, note 2) 82. 
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clear that Helen is never going to convince Menelaus, and 
our delight turns to distress as we contemplate the impossible, 
a recognition that fails.?? 

At this point the old sailor enters with news of the phantom’s 
disappearance. Critics are certainly correct to interpret this 
as a deus ex machina: the phantom is not human; her (dis-) 
appearance resolves the dilemma in the plot and, like a typical 
deus, she explains who she is and why she has (dis-)appeared. 
The conclusion must be that the gods do care, and this is what 
the old man tells the audience.?? Once again both Helen and 
the audience have moved from despair to reassurance. Hermes' 
words have now been fully vindicated and we have been 
given a resolution that is usually reserved for the exodos, 
where we would expect the deus ex machina to appear. Once 
again the mood becomes noticeably lighter as the old man, 
contrary to convention, remains on stage throughout the 
recognition.?! His confusion has the functional value of 
shifting the irony from audience and actor together to himself 
alone. First Helen explains to Menelaus and then Menelaus 
explains to the old man what the audience has known from 
the beginning. Our uncertainty and Menelaus' dangerous 
confusion have now been reduced to the dramatically unim- 
portant, extraneous confusion of the messenger. 

Now all of the audience's problems have been resolved. 
The recognition has been effected, and all that remains is the 
typical deception. Hermes' prediction has been vindicated by 
the disappearance of the phantom, who reveals to Menelaus 
what Helen had told the audience in the beginning (and will 
soon repeat to Menelaus). This is very much like the resolution 
after the recognition in the Iphigenia, and we could here 
as we did there move swiftly to the exodos. 

This does not happen. Just as Hermes' words were made 
suspect by the unexpected Teucer so here the old man's 
reassuring statements and the phantom's comforting explana- 
tion are overturned by an unexpected obstacle—Theonoe.?? 


29 Schwinge (above, note 15) 262. The recognition between Creusa and Ion 
fails, but this is necessitated by Apollo's plan. 

39 So Burnett (above, note 2) 88. 

31 See Ludwig (above, note 10) 108. 

?? Theonoe's entrance delays the unfolding of the plot for over two-hundred 
lines; see Schmid (above, note 10) 510; Spira (above, note 7) 121 note 62; 
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Her unexpected appearance makes clear how little either the 
couple or the audience is in control of the situation. The old 
man’s denunciation of prophets is overturned as Theonoe 
reveals that the gods themselves are undecided.?? This revela- 
tion has the further effect of nullifying Hermes’ promise in a 
much more absolute way than Teucer’s news did. In effect 
the conflict in divine statement between dream and oracle in 
the prologue of the Iphigenia has been displaced to the center 
of the play so that now, for the first time, the audience is 
totally adrift, like Helen and Menelaus, who find themselves 
faced with the prospect of suicide. The departure of the chorus 
at 386, therefore, marks not only a formal variation—the 
second half of a recognition duo not being presented in the 
prologue—but. also a variation in the use of conflicting 
prologue predictions to manipulate the audience. 

Once Theonoe is persuaded to help, the action returns to 
familiar lines. The couple repeat their earlier preparation for 
deception. As in the Iphigenia the deception plan takes for 
its content the real problems of the first part of the play, 
Menelaus’ ruin and Helen’s marriage. Helen will now pretend 
to mourn for Menelaus and to be ready to marry Theoclymenus 
while Menelaus will now act the part of the marooned ship- 
wrecked Greek which he played in earnest before. The decep- 
tion itself is allowed a leisurely two scenes, and the earlier 
actions of Helen’s rush to the tomb and Menelaus’ rebuff at 
the door are reversed as Helen voluntarily leaves the tomb 
and Menelaus i$ graciously received within the house. The 
ironies of action and speech are delightful and can be enjoyed 
by a totally relaxed audience. 


Conacher (above, note 3) 294; K. Matthiessen, ‘‘Zur Theonoeszene der 


euripideischen ‘Helena’,’’ Hermes 96 (1968) 697. The intrusive nature of the 
scene becomes clear after Theonoe leaves, for the plotters are precisely where 
they were before and must repeat their earlier discussion (see Matthiessen 
694 note 2). 

33 Critics have gone to some trouble to discount the apparent clash between 
his denunciation of prophets and the immediately following appearance of 
the prophet Theonoe (see for example the discussion following Zuntz’s paper, 
above, note 2). Yet her revelation makes it clear that knowledge of what 
the gods are doing is no help. 

34 The fact that neither Hermes’ statement nor the decision of the gods is 
mentioned again suggests that both were directed primarily to the audience. 
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The play does not end on this note. As in the Iphigenia a 
sudden and unexpected danger erupts. The couple has escaped, 
but Theoclymenus vows to take vengeance on his sister 
Theonoe. We have hardly paid any attention to her since 
she agreed to help Helen and Menelaus. Helen tells us that 
when questioned by her brother she lied to him, but aside 
from this one reference she is not mentioned until Theo- 
clymenus makes his vow.?* The danger, however, is a real 
one, and when a servant tries to block the king the audience 
for a moment may reflect that all three actors seem to have 
been used up.?* But a deus appears nonetheless (in fact two), 
and we are ultimately offered a resolution even more satis- 
factory than the might have had half-way through the play.?? 
Theonoe is saved and Theoclymenus is resigned to the loss of 
Helen; the victorious couple are assured of a safe passage, 
as the chorus had prayed;?? and once again the divine plan 
behind the action is revealed, this time to Theoclymenus as 
before to Menelaus and then to the old man. For the audience 
there is the additional assurance that the Dioscuri, who had 
been reported dead by Teucer, were really made divine and, 
more important, that Zeus's plan really was carried out.?? . 

The formal similarity between the Helen and the Iphigenia 
that has often been remarked reflects a functional similarity. 
The basic movement in the audience's expectations is the 
same in both plays: Teucer's refutation of Hermes' prophecy 
in the prologue of the Helen is like the conflict between 
oracle and dream in the prologue of the Iphigenia. The old 
sailor’s report of the phantom's speech is like Orestes’ revela- 
tion of Apollo's oracle and, finally, the Dioscuri arrive, like 


35 Burnett (above, note 2) 94-97 is wrong to make her the heroine of the 
play. She only appears once and has in toto less lines than either of the two 
messengers and about as many lines as Teucer. Her absence in the exodos, 
where her presence could so easily have been arranged (e.g. 'Bring her 
out!"), can hardly be explained by arguing that the servant is her proxy, 
since he is a defender and she is a victim. That his lines are thematically 
like hers minimizes her role rather than reinforcing it. 

36 Assuming it was not the coryphaeus who blocked him: see most recently 
D. P. Stanley-Porter, ''Who Opposes Theoclymenus,’’ CP 72 (1977) 45-48. 

37 “It is only with the epiphany of the Dioscuri at the close that these 
themes are finally resolved," Podlecki (above, note 28) 406. 

38 So Schmid (above, note 10) 515. 

39 So Ludwig (above, note 10) 103. 
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Athena in the Jphigenia, in the nick of time to prevent a 
last-minute disaster. Theonoe, however, remains unparalleled, 
and we may note that she is the focus of further variations 
in the basic pattern: Teucer's words are not to be believed 
unconditionally until Theonoe is asked; Menelaus' delayed 
appearance informs the audience of what Theonoe is telling 
Helen; an absolute conflict similar to that caused by dream 
and oracle in the Iphigenia is created in the Helen only by 
Theonoe's centrally placed revelation of the gods' indecision; 
and it is Theonoe not Helen and Menelaus whose life is saved 
by the deus ex machina. So if the pattern of the Iphigenia 
serves to guide our understanding of Euripides' manipulation 
of his audience in the Helen it also serves as the model by 
which the greater complexity of the Helen can be measured. 


IV Alcestis 

The Alcestis provides, I think, a final example of prologue 
prediction made doubtful. In reaction to Thanatos' unwilling- 
ness to give up his claim on Alcestis, Apollo prophesies that 
a man sent by Eurystheus after the Thracian horses “‘having 
been received into the house of Admetus will take this woman 
from you by force’’ (68-69). Indeed Heracles does come, is 
received and does take Alcestis from Thanatos in a wrestling 
match, and it may seem perverse to suggest that the audience 
would have been in doubt concerning this. My argument is 
simply that Thanatos does not believe Apollo and that 
Euripides has so constructed the scene as to give both gods 
equal weight. Thanatos' disbelief, then, casts doubt on 
Apollo's prophecy in much the way that Apollo's oracle did 
on Iphigenia's dream and Teucer's narration did on Hermes' 
prediction.*° 

The result of such a reading of the prologue is that Alcestis’ 
rescue is uncertain throughout the first half of the play. The 


4° Critics are so sure of Apollo’s prediction that they refuse to take 
Thanatos' opposition seriously: the dialogue serves ‘‘nicht einem áusseren 
dramatischen Zweck, sondern allein einem innern," Schwinge (above, note 
15) 60; the play proceeds ‘‘exactly as if no such conversation as the prologue 
presents had taken place," Verrall (above, note 16) 96; it has ‘‘nur die 
Funktion ... auf den Kampf des Herakles mit Thanatos vorzubereiten,” 
Schmid (above, note 10) 341. See also Grube (above, note 2) 73; Stoessl 
(above, note 3) 2322; Whitman (above, note 20) 111. 
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parodos reflects the uncertainty raised in the prologue. The 
chorus enters wondering whether Alcestis is dead or alive 
(80-81). The silence in the house suggests not (92), but some 
members of the chorus still think so (93).*! The lack of signs 
such as lustral water or a lock of hair (98-104) is balanced 
against the fact that this is the fated day (105). Death is 
unavoidable (112-19) unless some Asclepius were still able 
to raise the dead (122-26). The messenger speech by the 
maid does nothing to allay our fears. Alcestis is both *'living 
and dead” (141). She has said good-bye, prepared herself for - 
death but is not yet dead. 

We expect now either Admetus, bewailing his loss, or 
Heracles, beginning the rescue. We may be surprised when 
the maid announces Alcestis’ intention to come outside her- 
self (205-7). When she appears and proceeds to die before 
our eyes, first in a lyric scene and then in a dialogue scene 
(390—271), we are shocked. Characters do not die on stage; 
they may be brought on stage dead (Agamemnon, Clytaemestra, 
Haemon, Neoptolemos etc.) or dying (Phaedra, Hippolytus, 
Heracles, Orestes), but the actual death normally takes place 
elsewhere.^* Our conclusion must be that Thanatos has 
entered the house to some purpose and that Heracles has not 
arrived on time.*5 

But then suddenly Heracles does appear. We have been told 
in the prologue by Apollo, god of prophecy, that Heracles 
will be welcomed and will take Alcestis from Thanatos (68-69), 
and so when he finally does appear we expect him to be.told 


^! This verse is not “impossibly abrupt" (A. M. Dele, Euripides Alcestis, 
[Oxford 1954] 61). 

42 Since it was Asclepius’ activity that caused Apollo's servitude in the 
first place, this hope seems contrary-to-fact in more then a grammatical way. 

43 So the scholiast to 233. 

^4 R. S. Pathmanathan, ''Death in Greek Tragedy," G--R 12 (1965) 3, finds 
only two of twenty-five deaths actually enacted on stage, Ájax and Evadne. 
Both are problematic in terms of staging. Hippolytus may be thought an 
exception, but he speaks until the end of the play. On the other hand, 
Alcestis seems to have died at v. 272 but then revives at v. 280. This 
unparalleled reversal in a way prepares the audience for her eventual return. 

55 H. Erbse, (above, note 2) 47, thinks that the reference to Orpheus 
(357ff.) would remind the audience that Alcestis is to be saved. But Orpheus 
was unsuccessful; if anything, the reference suggests that Heracles is too 
late to catch Thanatos on earth. 
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of the situation and to get to work immediately. This does 
not happen. Instead, he tells the chorus of his dramatically 
irrelevant eighth labor, and it is fascinated.^$ With the ap- 
pearance of Admetus we expect that now Heracles will be 
informed, and indeed Admetus wastes no time revealing his 
misery (his appearance gives him away in any case, 512). 
But, instead of telling Heracles the truth, he misleads.^" Not 
only is Heracles not apprised of the situation, he is almost 
driven away by the troubles of the house (538). However, 
Admetus forcibly restrains him and finally persuades him to 
enter. 

This interpretation of the scene is confirmed on formal 
grounds. Kopperschmidt has described a common formal 
pattern in which a new character (a savior) enters and a 
. Stichomythia ensues.** It is broken by a ‘‘Bittrhesis’’ intro- 
duced by àAAÓ (usually the newcomer notices the sad face 
of his companion as here, 512), which leads to the ''savior- 
action." Kopperschmidi cites six examples: Med. 663ff., 
And. 906ff., Hec. 752ff., Supp. 113ff., Or. 380ff., IA 897ff. 
and later (191) adds a seventh, HF 1229ff.49 Only in the 
Alcestis are the ''Bittrhesis" and the consequent “‘savior- 
' action" left out. As Kopperschmidt explains (144), ''die 
cot5goía kann nicht eintreten, weil der Retter sich in 
Unwissenheit befindet." The audience, then, will have been 
formally conditioned to expect ''Bittrhesis" and rescue of 
- Alcestis, not only by the mere arrival of the savior but also 


4 The labor is not irrelevant thematically: it looks in some particulars 
to the contest with Thanatos (labor 481-1027; contest 489-1026; horses 
491—1030), while contrasting Diomedes' xenia with Admetus' (the word 
occurs in some form fourteen times in this short scene). 

47 See W. D. Smith, ‘The Ironic Structure in Alcestis,'"" Phoenix 14 (1960) 
141. Note that the servant assumed Admetus had told Heracles the truth 
` (754). 

48 J. Kopperschmidt, Die Hikesie als dramatische Form (diss. Tübingen, 
1967) 133 note 7 and 58 note 2. 

49 This phenomenon appears to be confined to third-party saviors (i.e. not 
Heracles in the Hercules Furens, Pylades in the Orestes, Odysseus in the 
Hecuba and probablv Peleus in the Andromache, all of whom are interested 
parties). Because the enemy is already present in the Heraclidae, Demophon's 
entry does not give rise to stichomythia and Bittrhesis. One should note, 
finally, that the plea is sometimes introduced before the stichomythia 
(And. 892, Hec. 737, Or. 382). 
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by the reference to Admetus’ sad face.?? The deception will 
have appeared as shocking to them as it does to the chorus. 

After the chorus has been instructed by Admetus about the 
importance of xenia, it raises our hopes of rescue once again: 
Admetus’ xenia will surely be rewarded just as it was in the 
past by Apollo (604-5). The deception makes it difficult to 
imagine how Heracles will find out the truth, but we have 
little doubt that he will reappear directly and get on with his 
prophesied task. Instead, the corpse is brought out and Pheres, 
not Heracles, enters: ''Herakles has seemingly been diverted 
by a lie and the funeral must go on.’’5! The destruction of 
Admetus’ house is now manifest: Alcestis is lost and Admetus’ 
reputation along with her. The chorus departs and the play 
ends, four hundred lines too soon. 

The first part of the play, then, is composed of scenes each 
of which thwarts our expectation of Heracles’ rescue of 
Alcestis. The prologue and parodos leave the question open; 
the on-stage death of Alcestis suggests that all is lost; the 
deceptive reception of Heracles seems to have ruined the last 
chance; and Pheres’ entrance shows the brutal consequences 
of the failure.^? However, the play starts up again and each 
of the scenes is repeated to give us, finally, the play we 
expected in the beginning. Heracles is undeceived by the 
servant and resolves to save Alcestis. Admetus returns and 
bewails his loss, which we feel confident is only temporary. 
Heracles then appears, and, with an irony which the audience 


5° This assumes that the Alcestís was not the first example of such a 
pattern. There are no comparable scenes in earlier tragedy extant to prove 
or disprove this assumption. 

ST. B. L. Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967) 51. 

5? In effect the play starts all over again at 747. Euripides’ later Helen 
provides a clear parallel for such an epiprologue, but critics have been 
reluctant to ascribe any such function to the chorus' departure in the 
Alcestis. The common assumption is that the chorus must be got out of 
Heracles' way (e.g. Dale, above, note 41, ad 743) much as the chorus of the 
Rhesus is hurried off-stage in search of a relief-watch to allow the unheralded 
arrival of Odysseus and Diomedes. Heracles' need for isolation, however, is 
not so pressing; Euripides could either have ignored the chorus or sworn it 
to secrecy. 

53 So Strohm (above, note 2) 99: '*wie Thanatos diese Drohung überhórt 
(72), so scheint auch das tatsáchliche Kommen des Herakles (476) ihr nicht 
recht zu geben.” 
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can now appreciate since Admetus has replaced it as the 

victim, Admetus is tricked into receiving Alcestis back into 

his house.5* Schematically the parallel structure looks like 

this: 

a. prologue (Heracles will rescue Alcestis) 1-76 

b. threnos mourning Alcestis, 212-79, 393-415 

c. deceptive reception of Heracles into the house (Admetus 
tricks Heracles) 476-567 : 


. chorus departs... 


epiprologue (Heracles vows to rescue Alcestis) 747-860 

. threnos mourning Alcestis, 861-934 

c. deceptive reception of Alcestis into the house ae 
tricks Admetus) 1006-1158. 


OE 


This interpretation must face three serious objections. The 
first is that there may be no uncertainty about the need for 
Alcestis to die. Apollo predicts that she will go down to 
Hades (25-26); going to Hades is mentioned ten times in the 
first third of the play (25-26, 47, 73, 107, 126, 163, 237, 260, 
268); £&auofjoexa.t (69) implies that Alcestis will be taken away 
from Thanatos, that is, she will already have died.55 This may 
be correct. Yet when Heracles finally does decide to rescue 
Alcestis he makes it clear that wrestling with Thanatos and 
going to Hades are mutually exclusive (‘‘if I don't get 
Thanatos, Pll go to Hades’’ 843-53). So if Alcestis has gone 
to Hades (cf. 259-60), Thanatos has accomplished his mission 
and will not be stopped. Also I think the context of Apollo's 
prophecy makes it clear that Thanatos is to be stopped in the 
act of taking Alcestis to Hades (‘‘you will be stopped . . . No, 
I will not; the woman will go to Hades” 64, 72-73).56 The 
whole context of the stichomythia supports such a reading: 
Thanatos enters and immediately suspects that he will be 
stopped (31), robbed again. Apollo objects that it was not by 


54 W. Steidle, Studien zum antiken Drama (Munich 1968) 149 has pointed 
out the detailed parallelism of the first and second arrivals of Heracles. 

55] am indebted to a graduate student, Paul Roth, for these trenchant 
criticisms. . 

5$ “Does not the spectator believe that Alcestis must be rescued while she 
is still alive? Otherwise, if Apollo knows that she can be saved even after 
death, why does he plead with Thanatos?'' Stuart (above, note 4) 297, 
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force that he took away Admetus (44), and Thanatos asserts 
that he will take Alcestis below. Apollo says, ''Go and take 
her, since I don’t suppose I can persuade you (not to)" (48); 
and indeed he is unable to obtain this favor (60) from him. 
Then Apollo says, “‘In fact, you will be stopped (64, cf. 31); 
Heracles will take her away by force (69, cf. 44) and you will 
do this (i.e. what I want) even without being owed a favor 
(70, cf. 60)." That is, Apollo himself will not stop Thanatos 
but Heracles will, and here force will be used. Thanatos, of 
course, does not believe a word.5? When the play starts up 
again at v. 747, the basic assumptions of the action have 
shifted. Before, Thanatos was indistinguishable from Hades 
and his approach spelled Alcestis’ doom; now he is merely 
- Hades’ delivery-boy (see Dale ad 871) and Alcestis can be 
rescued anywhere along the journey. ‘‘The two irreconcilable 
conceptions seem to hover in uncomfortable juxtaposition’? 
(Dale ad 24-26). 

A second difficulty is that we are accustomed to thinking 
that Heracles’ reception into the house was a prerequisite 
for the rescue, and if this is true then the audience would 
wait patiently for that to happen and not feel betrayed by 
the deception. This is in fact what Apollo said: Heracles 
"welcomed into the house of Admetus will take this woman 
from you by force’’ (68-69). Yet I doubt that the audience 
seeing Heracles arrive and be greeted by Admetus would 
think to itself that according to the prophecy Heracles must 
actually go into the house, have dinner and perhaps a nap 
before he rescues Alcestis. There is no time to be.lost if 
Thanatos is to be caught before he escapes. Heracles is an 
old friend of Admetus (559-60), and this would certainly have 
sufficed in the audience's mind as cause for the rescue. 
Another reason for thinking that rescue is predicated on 
reception is that Heracles' reception does motivate his rescue. 
He says so himself (854-60). Indeed the concrete dramatization 
of the act of hospitality puts before us the cause of rescue 
both in the past, by Apollo, and in the present, and, once 


57 One might argue that further doubt is cast on the prophecy by Apollo's 
own action of leaving the house (so, apparently, W. Kullmann, ‘‘Zum 
Sinngehalt der euripideischen Alkestis,” A.4.A. 13 [1967] 130), but I think 
that this is excessively Verrallian: see A. Lesky, Alkestis, der Mythus und 
das Drama (Vienna 1925) 59. 
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this connection has been expressed in the second stasimon, 
we, like the chorus, understand the meaning of Admetus’ 
act. But before that we could not have predicted or even 
desired such an act (many critics still do not), and we react 
initially, just as dces the chorus, with amazement and digust. 
Even after the pattern of hospitality has been presented and 
interpreted we are led to doubt its efficacy by the very 
striking Pheres scene. The chorus could have said something 
reassuring to Admetus, but it does not. Only in the second 
part of the play does the audience know for certain what will 
happen: Admetus, not it, becomes the victim of the poet's 
irony. 

A third, more serious difficulty is that the audience might 
have known from the myth that Alcestis will be saved, and 
so suspense would be qualified if not non-existent: 


The whole situation is fictive and unreal; it is tempered 
by our assurance that the outcome must be a happy one.*® 


This is not necessary. In the first place, given its exiguous 
literary and pictorial existence, one might question whether 
the audience would know anything at all about the story before 
seeing the play.5? Secondly, each of the three sources for the 
myth allows for the ambiguous prediction. The folktale tells 
us two important things: the hero who fights with Death 
always loses, and the fight always occurs before the death.®°° 
The post-Euripidean accounts (Plato Symposium 179B-C, 
Hyginus fab. 51, Apollodorus 1.9.15) agree in one important 
respect: Alcestis goes down to Hades before she is rescued 
or released. 

The third source for the myth is much more important: 
Phrynichus’ Alcestis was performed on the same stage as 
Euripides', and Euripides clearly acknowledges his debt by 


58 H., D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (London 1961?) 315, followed by Conacher 
(above, note 3) 335. 

5? For the lack of pictorial evidence see Dale (above, note 41) xvi note 1; 
Conacher (above, note 3) 333 note 13. 

6° The folktale should probably be ruled out as evidence because (a) in the 
folk versions the struggle with Death is not found with the sacrifice of the 
bride (see Lesky, above, note 57, 33-35); and (b) the Heraclean battle with 
Death (Hades, Geras) is so well known (e.g. Iliad 5.395ff.) that the effect 
of the folktale would naturally be disregarded. 
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imitating Phrynichus’ scene of Thanatos entering ‘‘gladium 
ferentem quo crinem Alcesti abscidat’’ (Servius ad Aen. 
4.694). Unfortunately, beyond this we know only that the play 
had the line: oðua Ó'á6aufiég t yvoddviotov teíoet, ‘he 
(Death?) oppresses the limb-mastered (reading yvióóumrov) 
fearless body (of Heracles??)’’:®! 


it is generally assumed, with some probability, that the 
reference is to the wrestling and the metre anapaestic. . .. 
It is a moment when the hero is hard-driven, and the 
obvious speaker of anapaests is the Chorus.9? 


Combining these two pieces of information gives the following 
scenario: Thanatos appears with a sword for cutting a lock of 
Alcestis' hair. His next act would be to enter the house to 
perform his sacrifice. Heracles would enter, be informed of 
the situation, vow assistance and enter to find Thanatos. 
Sounds would be heard, and the chorus would then surmise 
that the fearless body is being oppressed. If this reconstruc- 
tion, limited as it is, is correct (and otherwise we must 
suppose another entrance of Thanatos, out of the house, and 
probably another of Heracles, in pursuit), the Euripidean 
audience seeing Thanatos enter the house and remembering 
Phrynichus' play will have felt even more intensely than I 
have described the need for haste on Heracles' part, and 
their confusion at seeing Alcestis die will have been even 
greater. 

One need not depend on reconstructing the audience's 
initia] expectation, though, for Euripides has made sure by 
means of the prologue that this expectation is well in hand. 
The audience probably knew beforehand that Alcestis was to 
be saved eventually, and if they did not Euripides has made 
sure that the Apolline prophecy would inform them. Thus 
everyone watching the play started out with the same infor- 
mation. But this information is not left in a vacuum. It is 
brought within the drama and balanced against Thanatos' 
disbelief. Alcestis' rescue is made doubtful by its context. 
This, it seems to me, is the decisive argument against the 
assumption that ‘‘the whole situation is fictive and unreal.” 
Euripides could so easily have had Apollo continue his mono- 


$! Hesychius s.v. àOaués. 
62 Dale (above, note 41) xiii-xiv. 
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logue by relating his prophecy and then, if necessary, have 
brought Thanatos on, but he has chosen to have the gods 
face-off and to leave the issue unresolved. The stichomythia, 
then, is not simply symbolic or humorous; it establishes the 
essential dramatic question of the play. 


V Conclusion 

These four examples of audience manipulation differ from 
the variety of different emotions any audience will experience 
during the course of any play in several ways. First, an 
audience must react to these elements and must react in a 
uniform way. One need not apologize for talking in these 
plays about the audience in the singular. In the second place, 
the audience’s reaction is being controlled at a number of 
places in the course of the play, and, with the exception of 
the Alcestis, the span includes the whole play, from prologue 
to exodos. 

A more important difference is that the means for manipu- 
lating audience expectation in these plays are for the most 
part irrelevant to the stage action. The predictions in the 
prologues of the Jon and the Alcestis are never made known 
to the human actors while that of the Helen is ignored. 
Similarly Theonoe’s revelation about the divine debate, 
Orestes’ narration of the Apolline oracle and Heracles’ vow 
to save Alcestis are all only loosely bound to the dramatic 
situation. On the other hand, the deus ex machina that inter- 
venes in the Jon, Iphigenia and Helen is more involved in the 
dramatic action than usual. The majority of dei in the exodos 
play no part in the action (Hippolytus, Andromache, Sup- 
pliants, Electra, Bacchae and perhaps the Iphigenia in Aulis); 
the only active interventionary dei are those of our three 
plays and the Orestes.$? The reason must be that while 
Euripides on the one hand wished to create a second level 
of action, on the other hand he wanted it bound to the 
dramatic action, with the result that he made typically dra- 
matic elements undramatic and typically undramatic elements 
dramatic. 

Euripides clearly cared about shaping the reactions of his 
audience. That must be why he invariably began a play with 
an expository monologue; whatever the individual's expecta- 


63 | am excepting the medial dei of the Hercules Furens and Rhesus. 
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tions before the play began, all members of the audience start 
with the same basic information. This is obvious and well 
known. What is less obvious is that such extradramatic 
elements do not take away from the dramatic action but, 
on the contrary, often enhance it by creating a second level 
of action in the audience to echo it.64 
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COMIC ELEMENTS IN EURIPIDES’ BACCHAE* 


The Bacchae! is rightly regarded as Euripides’ tragic master- 
piece. The fascinating and vexing cat-and-mouse game the god 
Dionysos enjoys playing with his all too human opponent and 
the gruesome punishment and destruction of the @eouayos 
Pentheus evoke pity and horror. The denouement of the 
tragedy with its tearing of the young king by the Bacchants 
and the appearance of the mad Agaue carrying her son’s head 
fixed to the thyrsos-stick are among the most horrifying scenes 
of Greek tragedy. It is therefore only natural that the reading of 
many elements of the tragedy as essentially comic has irritated 


* A first version of this paper was presented to the Classics departments of 
Berkeley, UCLA, Princeton and Johns Hopkins. For many helpful suggestions 
I am indebted to David Francis and Douglas Parker. 

! For a discussion of the Bacchae see especially: A. W. Verrall, Euripides, 
the Rationalist (Cambridge 1895); id., The Bacchants of Euripides (Cambridge 
1910); G. Norwood, The Riddle of the Bacchae (Manchester 1908) (hence- 
forth cited: Norwood, Riddle); id., Essays on Euripidean Drama (London 
1954); U.v. Wilamowitz, Griechische Tragódien* (Berlin 1923); P. Friedlander, 
"Die griechische Tragödie und das Tragische,” Die Antike 2 (1926) 108-12; 
G. Méautis, Les Bacchantes d'Euripide (Paris 1928); M. R. Glover, ''The 
Bacchae," JHS 49 (1929) 82-88; F. Wassermann, ''Die Bakchantinnen des 
Euripides," NJbb 5 (1929) 272-86; id., "Man and God in the Bacchae," 
in: Studies presented to D. M. Robinson 2 (St. Louis 1953) 559-69; E. R. 
Dodds, ‘‘Euripides the Irrationalist," CR 43 (1929) 97-104; id., The Greeks 
and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951); id., Bacchae (Oxford 1960?) (henceforth 
cited: Dodds, Bacchae); K. Deichgrüber, ‘‘Die Kadmos-Teiresiasszene in 
Euripides' Bakchen," Hermes 70 (1935) 322-49; G. M. Grube, "Dionysos 
in the Bacchae," TAPA 66 (1935) 37-54 (henceforth cited: Grube, Dionysos); 
id., The Drama of Euripides (London 1961?) 398-420 (henceforth cited: 
Grube, Drama); A. R. Bellinger, ‘‘The Bacchae and Hippolytos,” YCS 
6 (1939) 15-27; A. Rivier, Essai sur le tragique d'Euripide (Lausanne 19752); 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Euripides and Dionysos (Cambridge 1948); G. 
Murray, Euripides and His Age (Oxford 19557); E. M. Blaiklock, The Male 
Characters of Euripides (Wellington 1952); H. Diller, "Die Bakchen und 
ihre Stellung im Spátwerk des Euripides," Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur (Mainz 1955) phil.-hist.Klasse 5; H. D. F. 
Kitto, Greek Tragedy (London 1961?) 370-81; W. J. Verdenius, ‘‘Notes on 
Euripides’ Bacchae," Mnemosyne 15 (1962) 337-63; Th. G. Rosenmeyer, 
The Masks of Tragedy, (Austin 1963) 105-52; J. de Romilly, "Le Théme 
du bonheur dans les Bacchantes," REG 70 (1963) 361-80; H. J. Fórs, 
Dionysos und die Starke des Schwachen im Werk des Euripides (Diss. 
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critics and led to different, indeed contradictory interpreta- 
tions. The Teiresias-Kadmos-scene at the beginning of the 
first episode (170ff.) is particularly controversial. Until recently 
Rivier,? Pohlenz,? and Schmid^ stood almost alone in their 
opinion that the encounter of the two old proselytes of the new 
cult is not meant to be comic. But in the last decade the comic 
reading of the short scene, advocated by Pater," Norwood,§ 
Deichgraber,’ Grube,? Kitto,? Winnington-Ingram,!? and 
many others, has been increasingly questioned.!! Conacher,!? 
Rohdich,!* Steidle,!^ and Roux!’ have either expressed doubts 
or protested vigorously, and Lesky,!$ who had spoken of a 


Tübingen 1964); H. Rohdich, Die Euripideische Tragódie (Heidelberg 1968) 
131-68; W. Steidle, Studien zum antiken Drama (München 1968) 32-38; 
D. J. Conacher, Euripidean Drama (Toronto 1967) 36-77; D. Sutherland, 
The Bacchae of Euripides (Nebraska 1968); I. A. LaRue, "Prurience Un- 
covered, The Psychology of Euripides’ Pentheus," CJ 63 (1968) 209-14; 
E. R. Schwinge, Die Verwendung der Stichomythie in den Dramen des 
Euripides (Heidelberg 1968) 339-433; A. P. Burnett, ‘‘Pentheus and Dionysos," 
CP 65 (1970) 15-29; B. Seidensticker, ''Pentheus," Poetica 5 (1972) 35-63; 
J. Roux, Les Bacchantes, texte et comm. (Paris 1972); A. Lesky, Die 
tragische Dichtung der Hellenen (Góttingen 19723); M. Arthur, ‘‘The Choral 
Odes of the Bacchae of Euripides," YCS 22 (1972) 145-79; W. C. Scott, 
"Two Suns over Thebes, Imagery and Stage-Effects in the Bacchae," 
TAPA 105 (1975) 333-46. 

? Rivier, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 76f. 

3 M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragödie (Göttingen 19547) 451. 

* Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. 1,3 (München 1934) 
662 n. 15.. 

5 W. Pater, Greek Studies (London 1908) 66. 

6 Norwood, Riddle, 22f. 

7 Deichgráber, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 327. 

8 Grube, Dionysos, 39f.; Drama 402. 

? Kitto, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 375. 

10 Winnington-Ingram, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 41. 

!! Dodds, Bacchae, ad 170ff., mentions representatives of this view 
"from Walter Pater down to Professor Grube’’; earlier than Pater (1908) 
however; P. Girard, ‘‘La trilogie chez Euripide," REG 17 (1904) 149-95, 
see 187f.; J. Schmidt, ‘‘Euripides’ Verhältnis zur Komik und Komödie,” 
1. Teil (Programm Grimma 1905) 34; in addition see Wilamowitz, op. cit. 
(supra n. 1) 139; Friedlander, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 108; Blaiklock, op. cit. 
(supra n. 1) 218f. l 

12 Conacher, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 61f. 

13 Rohdich, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 144. 

!4 Steidle, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 33-35. 

15 Roux, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 301ff. 

16 A. Lesky, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Bern 1971?) 451. 
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"bis an die Grenze des Grotesken geführten Szene,” thought 
it necessary to add an explanatory note in the last edition of Die 
tragische Dichtung der Hellenen (19723, 487 n. 350). 

It therefore seems appropriate to reopen the discussion and 
examine carefully the interpretative and aesthetic judgments— 
and prejudices—which underlie the rejection of a comic read- 
ing of this scene. The investigation, however, cannot be con- 
fined to the Teiresias-Kadmos-scene. It will also be necessary 
'to include other scenes and passages—above all the so-called 
dressing scene—which have been considered comic and thus 
caused similar interpretative problems. If persuasive argu- 
ments can be presented in favour of a comic reading of these 
passages, then a satisfactory answer must be sought to the 
question why Euripides used comic elements so extensively 
in the Bacchae. This question gains importance from the fact 
that Euripides, from the Alcestis to the Iphigeneia in Aulis, 
again and again, experimented with different forms and tech- 
niques of the combination and integration of comic and tragic 
elements.!? A detailed discussion of a particularly interesting 
example, the Bacchae, will further our understanding of 
similar phenomena in other Euripidean tragedies.! 

My argument implies a contrast between the terms 'comic' 
and 'comedy element' and I shall now briefly define the nature 
of this distinction.!? Euripides makes extensive use of struc- 
tural forms, characters, dramatic situations, motifs, themes, 
and story patterns which were already or were soon to become 
typical elements of comedy. These I shall call comedy ele- 
ments. Comic elements, on the other hand,—and the adjective 
comic—will be used as a general term for the ‘laughable’ 
(to yéAotov) in its various manifestations and tones. It is thus 
obvious that a comedy element in the context of a tragedy is 
not necessarily comic. A further distinction can be made be- 
tween comedy elements which Euripides demonstrably adapt- 


7 W. Jens, "Euripides - Büchner," Opuscula aus Wissenschaft und 
Bildung (Pfullingen 1964) 34: ‘‘Das Fluktuieren zwischen tragischem Pathos 
und faunischer Burleske gibt dem letzten Dramatiker seine Modernitat.”’ 

18 A systematic analysis of the comic elements in Greek tragedy does not 
exist. The articles by Schmidt, op. cit. (supra n. 11), A. Reardon, ‘A Study 
of Humour in Greek Tragedy," Univ. of Calif. Chronicle (1914) 30-60; 
and L. Biffi, "Elementi comici nella tragedia Greca,’’ Dioniso (1961) 89-102, 
are no more than incomplete compilations of the material. I am preparing a 
monograph devoted to the study of this unjustly neglected subject. 
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ed—or may have adapted—from contemporary old comedy 
and those, which form part of the postclassical, Hellenistic- 
Roman, and the modern European comedy tradition. Only the 
former could of course be recognized as such by Euripides’ 
audience and so become an integral part of their conscious 
aesthetic experience. The latter are of interest for the literary 
critic who wants to understand the development and the 
mutual influence of the two major dramatic genres. 

Although the identification and evaluation of comedy ele- 
ments in Greek tragedy is not without difficulty,!? scholars in 
this instance tend to agree much more readily than they do in 
the matter of the comic tone of a line or scene. This discrepancy 
is understandable. For it is indeed easier by use of parallels 
from comedy to show that a certain motif or dramatic situation 
is ‘borrowed’ from the sister genre,?? than to prove that the 
author aims at laughter or at least an amused smile. Literary 
critics have often stressed the elusive quality of the Comic. In 
addition to the common difficulties offered by the analysis of 
the Comic, the classicist faces special problems. We have al- 
most no stage directions (^' Harry laughs wildly") and we know 
too little about the techniques and conventions of staging in the 
fifth century in general and nothing about the production of 
the Bacchae in particular. But all this should not deter us from 
the attempt to find out whether certain scenes are meant to be 
comic or not.?! Objective proof may not be attainable in most 
cases. What a critical interpretation can achieve however is to 
show: a) that the comic reading which it advocates does justice 
to the linguistic and dramatic evidence of the scene, and b) 


1? Qur main problem is, of course, the serious limitation of comparative 
material (both from comedy and from tragedy); furthermore the mutual 
influence of the two genres renders the direction of the influence (from 
comedy to tragedy or from tragedy to comedy?) somewhat uncertain. 

?? For examples see Lesky’s list in Tragische Dichtung der Hellenen 
(Gottingen 19723) Index s.v. Komödie. 

21 For our understanding of Euripidean drama the analysis and evaluation 
of the 'tone' or 'atmosphere' of a line or scene or a whole play is often 
crucial (see, e.g. B. M. W. Knox, CP 67 [1972] 270). A brief look at the 
"chaos'' (Kitto) of the criticism shows that many of the controversies are 
due to disagreement about the 'tone'. Since we as reader and critics 
characteristically make an immediate subjective judgement which is likely 
to influence our understanding of the play, it is preferable to make explicit 
those criteria and arguments which underlie our subjective reactions than 
to dismiss the whole question as subjective. 
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that it makes better functional sense than other interpretations 
for the meaning of the entire play. 

Since we are dealing with a problem of great importance in 
the history and theory of modern tragedy, a brief excursus may 
be allowed. The heuristic advantage of this ‘deviation’ for our 
question should soon become obvious. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth is undoubtedly one of the darkest 
tragedies in literature. The rise and fall of the royal murderer 
is presented as a terrifying nightmare, and the audience, 
following the blind progress of the hero through blood, night, 
and chaos, is torn between pity and horror. On the other hand 
the play contains a scene which would be a credit to any 
Shakespearean comedy, the well-known porter-scene (2, 3). 
The ominous knocking at the south-entry of the castle at 
Inverness, immediately following the murder of Duncan, drives 
the two assassins from the stage and causes the old porter to 
appear and perform his duty, still drowsy and drunk, but with 
the wit and smooth verbosity of the typical Shakespearean 
fool. 

The quality and meaning of this short scene have been mis- 
interpreted again and again. Critics long considered it their 
obligation to exonerate Shakespeare from this evident blunder 
of dramatic technique and taste. Pope relegated the first 42 
lines of the scene to the margin, Coleridge thought they were 
interpolated by the players, Schiller, when he translated 
Macbeth, replaced the comic twaddle of the porter by a simple 
pious morning song. Conservative critics of the 17" and 18" 
centuries clung to Cicero’s (mis)judgement—et in tragoedia 
comicum vitiosum et in comoedia turpe tragicum (de opt. 
gen. orat. 1)—and were unable to see more in this and similar 
scenes than tasteless remnants of medieval drama. They were 
for the most part considered as concessions to a simple and 
uneducated audience, as ‘‘blosse Zwischenspiele, die dem 
Póbel für seine sechs Pfennige was zu lachen geben.’’?2 
Coleridge, for example, declares: ‘‘This low soliloquy of the 
porter, and his few speeches afterwards, I believe to have been 
written for the mob by some other hand, perhaps with Shake- 
speare's consent. ''?3 


?2 Ch. M. Wieland, Ges. Schriften, 2.2 (Berlin 1909) 551. 
?3 S. T. Coleridge. Shakespearean Criticism (Everyman Library 1960) 
I, 75-78. 
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The admiration for Shakespeare’s dramatic genius, how- 
ever, soon led to more positive judgements and a deeper 
understanding by more sympathetic critics. Voltaire?^ con- 
fessed, almost involuntarily, that the barbaric mixture of 
horror and buffoonery was more pleasing than the sterile 
regularity, characteristic of the ‘modern’ age; and Wieland,?5 
who in his translation of Shakespeare had criticized comic 
episodes in the tragedies and historical plays, defended the 
playwright then in his pioneering essay “Über den Geist 
Shakespeares” (1772), like Voltaire, as a ‘natural genius.’ 
After Lessing?® and the brothers Friedrich?’ and August 
Wilhelm Schlegel,?? the romantic philosophers and poets in 
particular understood and praised Shakespeare’s combination 
of comic and tragic elements.?? Modern Shakespearean criti- 
cism at last established the poetic quality and dramatic im- 
portance of the comic episodes. Detailed interpretations have 
shown not only that the porter scene is dramaturgically 
necessary?? and dramatically powerful?! but also that it is 
carefully integrated into its tragic context by a long series of 
verbal and thematic connections which fill it deep with tragic 
irony.?? No consensus has been reached, however, regarding 
the dramatic intention and emotional effect of the scene. Two 
differing interpretations deserve mention because they well 
illustrate the fundamental point at issue and present arguments 
typical of those which we shall encounter, when we try to 


24 Voltaire, Lettres philosophiques, ed. G. Lanson (Paris 1909) II, 79ff. 

?5 Ch. M. Wieland, Werke (Berlin Hempel o.J.) XXXVI, 277-80. 

26 F, G. Lessing, e.g. Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 70 Stück, in: Sämtliche 
Werke ed. Lachmann-Muncker, X, 80-84 (83). 

27 F, Schlegel, e.g. Geschichte der alten und der neuen Literatur, in: 
Kritische F. Schlegel-Ausgabe, ed. H. Eichner, VI (1961) 291-95. 

28 A. W. Schlegel, e.g. Vorlesungen über Dramatiscke Kunst und Literatur, 
ed. G. V. Amoretti (Bonn-Leipzig 1923) 109-220 (141-44), 

29 See K. S. Guthke, Die moderne Tragikomödie (Göttingen 1968) 106ff. 

30 Some interlude is necessary to allow Macbeth the time to change his 
dress and wash his hands. 

3! For the heightening of tension see, for example, B. Vickers, The Artistry 
of Shakespeare's Prose (London 1968) 383ff. 

32 See the valuable discussion of this scene by K. Muir, Macbeth, The Arden- 
Shakespeare (Liverpool 1961?) XXV-XXXII, and the famous interpretation of 
de Quincey, ‘On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” in: Th. de 
Quincey, Riverside Edition, IV (Cambridge 1876) 533-39. 
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understand the corresponding scenes in the Bacchae: Thus 
G. B. Harrison? writes as follows: ‘‘At this point Shakespeare 
is presented with a difficult problem in dramatic technique. 
The feelings of the audience are stretched very taut. When 
this crisis is reached in a play, the dramatist must relieve 
tension before the strain becomes too great... . The two most 
effective methods of relieving tension are by surprise or by 
laughter. Shakespeare uses both. Across the stage wanders 
the vulgar old porter... . " Harrison clearly understands the 
scene as ‘comic relief.’ Dryden’s** formulation provides the 
locus classicus for this technique and its dramatic function: 
“A continued gravity keeps the spirit too much bent, we must 
refresh it sometimes, as we bait in a journey that we may go 
on with greater ease. A scene of mirth, mixed with tragedy, 
has the same effect upon us which our music has betwixt 
the acts, which we find a relief to us from the best plots and 
language of the stage, if the discourses have been too long." '?5 
On the other hand, ‘‘the porter does not make [A. C. 
Bradley]*® smile: the moment is too terrific. ... I dare say 
the groundlings roared with laughter at his coarsest remarks. 
But they are not comic enough to allow one to forget for a 
moment what has proceded and what must follow. And I am far 
from complaining of this. I believe that it is what Shakespeare 
intended, and he despised the groundlings if they laughed." 
While Harrison emphasizes the comic quality of this scene 
to the exclusion of its tragic aspect, Bradley stresses the dark 
background and lurking tragic irony which, in his opinion, 
thwart the comic effect. Both interpretations, however, miss 
the complex double impact of the porter scene. Form and 
content do not leave the slightest doubt that comic effect is 
intended; and performances of Macbeth customarily produce 
the intended effect —and not only the groundlings roar with 
Jaughter. Nevertheless, the tragic atmosphere of the scene is 


?3 G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare's Tragedies (London 1950) 197f. 

54 jJ, Dryden, "Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” in: Essays of J. Dryden, ed. 
W. P. Ker (Oxford 1900) I, 69f. 

35 Thematic connections between the comic episode and its tragic context 
are possible, but not essential. In fact, the psychological effect of emotional 
relaxation is produced much more easily without irritating references to the 
main tragic action. 

36 A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (1904 repr. 1963) 333. 
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by no means weakened, let alone suspended, by the presence 
of the Comic. Indeed the opposite is the case. Arguing against 
those traditional critics who insisted that the combination of 
tragic and comic elements spoils the effect of both,?? Dryden 
already maintained that ‘‘contraria iuxta se posita magis 
elucescunt.’’ This observation applies with equal force to 
many comic interludes in Shakespeare’s serious dramas. The 
Rural Fellow in Antony and Cleopatra (5.2) who brings the 
doomed queen the basket of figs—and snakes—proves Dryden’s 
point no less than the gravediggers in Hamlet or the fool in 
Lear. The combination of comic and tragic situations, actions, 
and characters causes (or at least may cause) a mutual height- 
ening of effect: the comic appears more comic, the tragic more 
tragic. The porter scene is one of the most striking examples 
for this reciprocal intensification.?? 

When we now return to the controversial scenes in the 
Bacchae, the heuristic advantage to be derived from the 
preceding discussion of Macbeth will be evident. 


A) Bacchae 170ff.: 

After Dionysos' prologue and the opening parodos, the 
action of the play starts with the entrance of the prophet 
Teiresias. Following the introduction of the god and his 
enthusiastic band of followers we are now about to see the 
first proselytes Dionysos has made in Thebes and it will be 
a strange sight: Teiresias enters the stage, calls Kadmos, 
Pentheus father, out of the palace, and the two old men join 
each other in the following short dialogue: 


not dei yooevetv, noi xaÜioráva zxtóóa. 
xai xodta otioas z0AtÓv; éEnyod ot uot 
véowyv yégovti, Teugeoía: où yàg oogógc. 
Wo ov xáuoiu àv ote vixt’ otO’ Huéoav 
059009 xgoróv yv: émtseAnoued’ nóéoc 
VEQOVTES OVTEC. 

Te. raUt éuoi MaoxELS doa 

xàyao yao nPw@ xàziyeuoo yooois. 
Ka.  o$xov Óyoictv sic Óópoc zteQácouev; 


37 See K. S. Guthke, op. cit. (supra n. 29) 31-52. 

38K. S. Guthke, op. cit. (supra n. 29) 66. Guthke defines the tragicomic 
as the synthetic mixture of the tragic and the comic by which the two 
reciprocally heighten each other. 
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Te. Gd’ oby óuoíoc àv ô 0cóc Tiny Exot. 

Ka.  yégowv y€oovta natdaywyyow o’ éva@; 

Te. 6 Ged àpoy0i xeloe vv HyHoETat. 

Ka. óvo: óà nóAsog Baxyío yoosócouev; 

Tr.  pdvot yao £0 goovoüyuev, oí 6’ áAAot xaxóàg. 
Ka.  uaxoóv to péddew: add’ éufjg Éyov yeoóg. 
Te. idob, Sévante xai Evvweifov yéoa. 

Ka. où xaragoovó "yo tàv 0cov Ovgróc yeyác. 


Their exit 1s, however, interrupted and postponed by the 
sudden appearance of Pentheus. After a heated agon between 
leiresias and Pentheus the two old men leave the stage as 
Teiresias says: 


GAA éxov pot xicaoívov Pdaxteov uéca, 
z£,00 0° àvogO0o?v o@u’ éuóv, xay@ TO O6Y- 
yégovre 0° aiayoóv Oto zteociv: ivo Ò’ duws, 
v Baxyío yao và Atóc dovievtéov. 


Critical evaluation of this scene with its two male bacchants 
differs widely. No one disputes that their unexpected (and 
inappropriate) dress is as such a comedy element; it is the 
atmosphere and the tone of the scene on which scholars do 
not agree. Grube,?? for example, maintains that "they look 
more than a little ridiculous, and are meant to be so.” Roux,*° 
on the contrary, considers that *'le culte nouveau reçoit ici 
la caution de deux plus hautes auctorités morales de Thébes, 
Cadmos et Tirésias, incarnations de la sagesse ancestrale.” 

Although a definitive decision may remain beyond reach, 
it may not be impossible to resolve at least some of the con- 
troversy over the tone of this passage. Winnington-Ingram' s?! 
statement that ''the presence of humour cannot be argued, 
it can only be felt" certainly will not suffice to convince 
critics of a comic interpretation; it may, in fact, annoy them. 
On the other hand, Winnington-Ingrams pessimism is, in my 
judgement, misplaced; the intended comic quality of the scene 
can indeed be argued: 

1. As in the Iolaos scene of the Heraclidae (630ff.)** the 


39 Grube, Drama 402. 

40 Roux, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 301. 

41 Winnington-Ingram. op. cit. (supra n. 1) 40 n. 1. 

42 For this difficult scene see G. Zuntz, The Political Plays of Euripides 
(Manchester 19637) 26-31. 
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ridiculousness of the two old men stems from the contrast 
between their actual physical weakness and the painful con- 
sciousness of their old age on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the mask of youthful enthusiasm they have put on. It 
lies precisely in the incongruity between bacchic emotion and 
rationalistic uncertainty. The dialogue does not leave any 
doubt that Euripides wanted to emphasize this contrast as 
much as possible. In the words of the two old men their 
desire to honour the god is linked to their unvoluntary con- 
fession of inability to do so. In 175 Teiresias informs us that 
he and Kadmos have agreed to honour the new god in bacchic 
costume and adds the strictly speaking unneeded phrase: 
noéopuc ðv yegaitéow. Kadmos who at first declares that 
he is ready and eager to join Teiresias, then shows by his 
explanatory argument (det yág ... 181) that for him the 
Dionysiac revelries are nothing but a set exercise in the 
interest of the family.*? Talking about the necessity of paying 
tribute to Dionysos, he immediately adds the rider: óoov 
xa0' Hudc Óvvatóv (183), and mention of the enthusiastic 
Dionysiac dance instantly reminds him of his white hair (185). 
The affirmation—rather cautiously set in the optative—that he 
would not get tired (187ff.) is subsequently weakened when he 
anxiously asks Teiresias: oùxoðv Gyototy Eig Ópoc ztegácouev; 
and when Teiresias rejects the proposal as less honorable for 
the god, Kadmos’ uncertainty finds vent in his irritated ques- 
tion: yégov yégovra matoaywyjow o° éyó; (193). The in- 
congruity is expressed most clearly by the juxtaposition 
yégov yégovra zaióayoyjoo. 

Is this really ‘‘gravité solennelle” as Roux^^ asserts? The 
rest of the dialogue consists of additional self-assurances and 
justifications which again show that the old men are fully 
aware of the inadequacy of their behaviour. 

2. There is also a significant ironic contrast between this 
scene and the parodos: sung and danced by a chorus of pretty 
young Asian women, the beautiful ode which depicts the 
marvels and joys of bacchic uavía closes after an appeal to 
worship the god with the following swift and gay dactyls: 


53 See 181-83 and especially 330-42 (333-36). 
44 Roux, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 301; it should be noted that in lines 179, 186, 
189, and 193 repetition and rhyme add a touch of silliness. 
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NOOLE- 
va 0° Goa, m@Aos óz«cc ua uatéot 
qoofáói, x@dAov Gye vayónovv oxotnuaoct Dáxya. 


At the same moment—to these cheerful dactyles—the old blind 
prophet enters the stage, slowly and cautiously, I suppose, 
since he is not guided by a young boy as in Sophocles’ Oedipus 
or Antigone, mavbe searching his long way through the 
parodos on to the stage with a thyrsos-stick. 

Such an interpretation (and staging) of Teiresias' entrance 
(if not required, certainly permitted by the text) must have a 
comic effect. While it is impossible to prove that this is how 
Euripides intended the scene to be staged, the other evidence 
under discussion supports the hypothesis that a comic effect 
is indeed what the dramatist had in mind. 

Roux? and Steidle** think that Euripides let Teiresias enter 
the stage without support to demonstrate the miraculous 
metamorphosis of the old priest. Quite apart from the fact that 
the continuous emphasis on their uncertainty and weakness 
does not permit us to understand the rejuvenation of the two 
old men with Steidle as “‘durchaus ernstgemeinte Folge der 
Einwirkung des Gottes," lines 193, 198, and 363-66 indeed 
exclude this interpretation: why—if Roux and Steidle are 
right—does Kadmos think that he will have to guide Teiresias 
like a child? Or why, in the very moment when they are 
about to leave for Mount Kithairon, does Teiresias exhort 
Kadmos: 

z£(Q9À Ô’ àvog00)v oO éuóv, xàyà ro adv. 
yégovte 0° aioygóv dto meaeiv-itw Ó' Opus, 
(364f.) 


Could a scene the function of which was to present the 
Dionysiac power of rejuvenation end with the stumbling de- 
parture of the two old men, leaning for necessary support 
upon each other?^? 


55 Roux, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 303. 

46 Steidle, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 34. 

47 The end of Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus shows what a serious meta- 
morphosis of a blind old man looks like. The blind Oedipus, feeling his 
miraculous removal by the gods near, no longer needs a guide (1542ff.). A 
new inner light makes him see. I owe this instructive parallel to Prof. 
W. Calder III. 
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The comic effect of the paradoxical contrast between the 
parodos and the Teiresias-Kadmos-scene, between the dancing 
young bacchants and the tottering old men, is even enhanced 
by the fact that it is Kadmos, the venerable founder and 
former king of Thebes, and Teiresias, the priest of Apollo, 
xat €€oynv who are dressed (and decorated) with the insignia 
of the new god Dionysos. 

3. A consideration of the dramatic function of the scene 
increases the likelihood that it is meant to be comic. Pentheus 
is not a very likeable personality.*® A confrontation with two 
dignified old men,*? serious and full of good and persuasive 
argument and advice (‘‘incarnations de la sagesse ancestrale,”’ 
as Roux thinks) would entirely rob Pentheus of the audience's 
understanding and sympathy and hence already destroy the 
delicate balance between the two antagonists at the beginning, 
even before their first meeting. It is not difficult to see that 
this cannot have been Euripides' intention. The emotional 
tension and the fascinating ambivalence of the Bacchae 
derives in no small part from the fact that our sympathy 
shifts back and forth between Pentheus and the god. 

4. An epic poet can easily indicate the quality of a scene 
and thus direct the emotional reaction of his audience by 
introducing a comment into the text: Gofeoroc ð’ do’ évdeto 
yéAcc (Iliad A 599). A dramatist, however, if he cannot take 
refuge in stage directions, can only try to suggest the reaction 
he deems appropriate by employing one of his characters. 
Euripides himself already did so in the Heraclidae scene 
(630ff.), where the serf fulfils this function. His comments 
and asides leave no doubt about the intended comic quality of 
the aged Iolaos.°° In the Bacchae the poet uses Pentheus as 
eyewitness commentator. He is the first interpreter who felt 


48 See Seidensticker, op. cit. (supra n. 1). 

*? Christ-Schmid, op. cit. (supra n. 4) 1, 3, 661-63, 670 (668 n. 7). A 
detailed interpretation of the agon between Pentheus and Teiresias (266ff.) 
and the ensuing 'Rundgesprách' (330ff.) could easily disprove this interpre- 
tation. Deichgráber op. cit. (supra n. 1) certainly has gone too far in his 
negative evaluation of the two old men and their selfish motifs, but there can 
be no doubt about the ironic-satiric quality of Teiresias' sermon and Kadmos 
arguments. 

59 See supra n. 42. 
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and expressed the ridiculousness of the two old men dancing 
about in bacchic enthusiasm. 


atao T60° GÀAo Oabua, tov tepaoxóstov 
ÈV zt0ix(Aatot vefioíat Teigeoíav oð 
TATÉQA TE UNTOOS TÄS £ufjc—noADv yEhov— 
vaoOnxu Baxyevtovt’: 
(248-51) 


Pentheus of course could be wrong. If we had been presented 
with an unquestionably serious scene, we would dismiss his 
judgement as inadequate. It would tell us something about 
Pentheus, not about the effect of the two old men. On the 
other hand, in the light of what has been said about the stage 
action, the tone of the dialogue, and the function of the scene 
we have good reason to assume that Pentheus’ laughter is the 
reaction the author intended to produce. 

These four arguments taken together may not prove that the 
scene is comic, but they strongly suggest the possibility of a 
comic reading (and staging). 

The explicit and implicit arguments of Conacher, Steidle, 
Rohdich, Roux, and Lesky show that their protest against the 
comic interpretation of the Teiresias-Kadmos-scene is based 
on the following assumptions: 

a) that a comic reading of the scene necessarily implies that 
Euripides intended to unmask the abominable nonsense and 
foolishness of the Dionysiac cult,^! and 

b) that the scene, if comic, would lose its importance as the first 
link in a chain of warnings which become more and more urgent 
and threatening in the course of the action.?? 

But this is by no means the case.?? Just as in Macbeth the 
laugh at the ridiculous old porter and his jokes does not 
dissipate the gloomy atmosphere of the scene, so too in the 


5! See Lesky, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 487. 

52 See, for example, Conacher, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 62 n. 8 and Rohdich, 
op. cit. (supra n. 1) 144. 

53 See Grube, Dionysos, 40: “It should perhaps be added, that the ap- 
pearance on the stage of a calculating old man and an adaptable prophet 
does not necessarily imply an attack on the part of the poet upon the 
existence or the nature of the god they worship, but at most upon their 
type of worship.” 
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Bacchae the tragic threat is clearly felt without weakening or 
even spoiling the ridiculousness of the two old men—the 
‘blind’ and the ‘lame’—~-the unvoluntarily comic quality of their 
short dialogue, and the ludicrousness of their tottering de- 
parture. Dionysos’ overwhelming power has turned the old 
king and the respected prophet into ridiculous figures. What is 
going to happen in the case of Pentheus? The tragic under- 
current, constituted by this menacing question, is intensified 
in the ensuing dramatic development by the relation of this 
scene to the horrifying dressing scene in which Pentheus, 
immediately before his own departure to Kithairon and to 
death, himself now dressed with all the insignia of the 
Dionysiac cult and trying to be an exemplary bacchant, is 
presented as ridiculous. Furthermore, the spectator of the 
scene (170ff.), seeing the old king and father and the dis- 
tinguished prophet, the two main authorities of the city, 
the representatives of state, family, and official religion, as 
ridiculous victims and proselytes of the new god, will conse- 
quently begin to recognize the tragic isolation of Pentheus. 

Finally it is precisely its comic quality which bestows upon 
the scene the diabolic and tragic irony that Pentheus, in his 
first and therefore most important encounter with the Dionysiac 
cult, should meet just these representatives of the new religion 
who can do nothing but corroborate his prejudices about the 
dangerous influence of the cult and so stiffen his resistance 
against the god. Thus it is the tragicomic quality which gives 
the scene its special fascination and deep meaning. 


B) Bacchae 912ff: 

The mingling of the tragic and the comic is even more 
obvious in a second scene of the Bacchae: the so-called 
dressing scene. At the beginning of the fourth epeisodion 
Dionysos summons Pentheus, dressed as a maenad with wig 
and a long linen yit@v, out of the palace and then exposes 
the complete destruction of the Geoudyoc. Dodds (191f.) has 
rightly pointed out that the third of the three long stichomythiai 
between the two antagonists totally reverses their first en- 
counter. In the first scene Pentheus scoffed at Dionysos' 
effeminate garb and even threatened to cut off his beautiful 
long locks (493) and seize the thyrsos (495). Now he is eager 
to look exactly like and have the same carriage as a maenad; 
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he lets Dionysos rearrange his hair and dress and is finally 
instructed by the god about how to set his feet and how to 
handle the thyrsos.^* 

The connection between these two scenes is indeed obvious. 
But no less evident and important is the relation of the dressing 
scene to the Teiresias-Kadmos-scene. Now it is Pentheus who 
is dressed up like a maenad; now he feels filled with magical 
strength like the two old men; now he asks if he is alone in 
his effort (and is assured that he is); now he dances away to 
Mount Kithairon. 

The classical dramatic motif of a man in woman's clothes 
has been successfully used in comedy from Aristophanes' 
Thesmophoriazusae down to Charley's Aunt and Some Like 
it Hot. The comic possibilities of this comedy motif are fully 
exploited in the dressing scene, especially in lines 925-44. A 
close interpretation of the distichomythia would require the 
analysis of the many stage directions, implicit in the passage, 
and thereby show the variety and vividness of the scenic 
action which is the essential factor of the comic in this scene. 
Moreover a detailed analysis of ironic style, aside technique, 
and line of argument could show the gruesome and witty 
finesse with which Dionysos exposes Pentheus to the laughter 
of the audience. It is interesting that, in this case too, 
Euripides has inserted an explicit hint with respect to the 
intended effect of the scene. In 854f. Dionysos announces: 


Xon&o dé viv yéAotra Onfaíois ógÀsiv 
yvvouxóuogqgov &yóuevov OL’ doteoc 


As Winnington-Ingran?? remarks, 'it was the purpose of 
Dionysos to make Pentheus ridiculous and he achieves it.” 

At the same time, however, the scene is extremely pathetic, 
indeed tragic. The ironic cat-and-mouse game has reached its 
climax; one of the most comic scenes of Greek tragedy is at 
the same time one of the most gruesome and pitiful. Dionysos, 
after many implicit hints, has openly announced the 
azaoayuóc of Pentheus by his own mother at the end of the 
preceding epeisodion; so the spectator already knows what is 
in store for Pentheus. 

55 Dodds, Bacchae, 192; Schwinge, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 403; Steidle, op. 
cit. (supra n. 1) 36f. 

55 Winnington-Ingram, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 118. 
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GAA’ eiut xóouov óvzeg sic “Atdov AaBov 
UNELOL UNTOOS Ex yEQoiv xaraogaytíc, 
IIev0ei nooodwwv: yvdoetat 0& tov Atóc 
ZALóvvgov, óc zéqQuxev Ev téAEL Beds, 
Óctvótatoc, avOow@molct Ó' HULWTATOS. 
(857-61) 


The tragic irony underlying the comic surface is intensified 
by the symbolic meaning of the dressing which not only 
provides the preparation for Pentheus’ military reconnaissance 
on Kithairon, but 1s also the visible expression of the total 
destruction of the 0zouáyog who having lost his fight against 
maenadism is himself turned into a maenad. His bacchic 
dress, however, will not be a dancing costume, but his shroud. 
At the same time—even more important—the dressing scene 
is a ritual prelude to the sparagmos. The victim, as in many 
sacrifice rituals, is consecrated to the god by a rite of investi- 
ture. He becomes—like the priest who wears the dress of the 
god—a surrogate.^5 Dodds” therefore is right, when he writes 
that ''the gruesomeness is enhanced by a bizarre and terrible 
humour." But it is important to realize that the gruesomeness 
of the sport with a doomed Pentheus does not spoil the comic 
effect of the scene, as Dodds’! supposes: ''the groundlings 
will laugh and are meant to laugh, but for the sensitive 
spectator the amusement is transmuted into pity and fear." 
This Verrallian distinctjon of audiences (the naive and the 
sophisticated and sensitive) does insufficient justice to the 
complex tragicomic quality of the scene which at the same 
time arouses laughter, pity, and terror. G. B. Shaw's*? words 
in his review of a Globe production of H. Ibsen's Wild Duck 
in 1897, xat’ àvaAoyíav, are no less true for this scene: 
*to look on with horror and pity at a profound tragedy, 
shaking with laughter all the time at an irresistible comedy: 
(that is, what the Wild Duck was last Monday at the Globe).”’ 
In both scenes—the Teiresias-Kadmos-scene and the dress- 
ing scene—Euripides has effectively combined the comic and 


56 See Dodds, Bacchae, xxv-xxvili; W. Burkert, ''Greek Tragedy and 
Sacrificial Ritual," GRBS 7\(1966) 87-121. 

5? Dodds, Bacchae, 192. 

58 Dodds, Bacchae, 192 (Bradley's ‘groundlings’). 

59 G. B. Shaw, 1897 in Saturday Review, cited from K. S. Guthke, op. cit. 
(supra n. 29) 113. 
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the tragic. The atmosphere of the scenes (i.e. the blended 
quality of the tragic and the comic) is different; in the earlier 
scene towards the beginning of the drama, both components 
are less intense than at its climax, immediately before the 
horrible death of Pentheus. The tragicomic technique is, 
however, the same in each passage, and it is important to 
realize that there is no need to deny the comic tone merely 
in order to salvage the tragic atmosphere and meaning of the 
two scenes. 

In addition to these two scenes, the Bacchae contains a 
number of passages with a less obvious comic touch (especially 
in the first discussion between Pentheus and Dionysos$?), and 
others which come close to producing ambivalent reactions: 
for example, when Pentheus tries to bind the bull in the stable 
fancying that it is the hated stranger, or when he fights with 
the phantom in the palace. Even the gruesome situation in 
which Dionysos puts Pentheus on top of a fir, verges on 
the grotesque.$! 

Without analyzing all these passages in detail let me hazard 
a hypothetical explanation for the paradoxical phenomenon 
that the Bacchae—together with Medea, Hippolytos, and 
Troades—the Euripidean tragedy xar’ é&oyyv, contains so 
many comic elements. 

In the Bacchae Euripides has represented the fascinating 
and irritating ambivalence of the Dionysiac, which combines 
the brutal destruction of ozagayuóg and @uogayia with 
jubilant dances and songs and the happy natural life of the 
maenads: savage cruelty and heavenly bliss, terror and happi- 
ness, death and life. The additive and synthetic combination 
of the tragic and the comic is, in my opinion, one of the 
means by which Euripides has achieved the intended ambi- 
guity. The irritating quality of the tragicomic is perfectly 
adequate in the story of the god who characterizes himself 
as Ócuvóratoc, av@emnoto. O° AmtwMtatoc (861) and whose 


$9 The amused seli-confidence and witty sovereignty by which the tied 
god controls his human opponent and excites his curiosity in many places 
imparts to the dialogue an almost humorous tone. 

$! See W. Kayser, Das Groteske. Seine Gestaitung in Malerei und Dichtung 
(Oldenburg 1959); A. P. Rossiter, "Comic Relief," in Angels with Horns 
(Plymouth 1961) 274-91 (280). 
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actor, as Dodds®? has correctly stressed, wears a smiling 
mask throughout the play. The indissoluble blending of the 
tragic and the comic is an expression of the enigmatic ambiv- 
alence of the Dionysiac, which is, after all, the ritual and 
psychic substratum out of which tragedy and comedy grew. 
It is this fundamental double nature of the god and his cult 
which—apart from the special functions of the comic elements 
in their special contexts—provides the basic reason for the 
importance of the tragicomic technique in the Bacchae. 


BERND SEIDENSTICKER 
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62 Dodds, Bacchae, ad 439; T. B. L. Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides 
(London 1967) 269, has suggested that at the end, as deus-ex-machina he 
wears a bearded mask (he is followed by Lesky, op. cit. [supra n. 1] 497). 


ARISTOPHANES VESP. 603-4 


Bo. EÉuztÀgao Aéywv: mavtws yao tot natoet noté, xavapavycEt 
Nowxtos Aovtood meouytyvOuEVOS, trj; aexAs tho negioéuvov. 


Although several translators have understood these lines 
correctly, no commentator since Mitchell (1835) has given the 
correct interpretation.! The most recent commentator, 
MacDowell, does not refer to the interpretation assumed by 
these translators and stated by Mitchell.? Furthermore, 
MacDowell omits discussion of the scholium on zoo»xtóg 
Aovteod zeouycyvóuevoc (hereafter 7.4.71.) as a proverb. Under 
these circumstances, an exegesis of these lines may be of use 
to scholars. 

In Vesp. 603-4, xadvagavyoet ... mEegiytyvOmevos is a 
sentence-parenthesis, and týç aoyico tis meQtoéuvov is 
governed by zatvoer. A survey of the commentaries on these 
lines suggests that the parenthetical construction was the 
obstacle to understanding;? and yet this construction is attested 


! T. Mitchell, The Wasps of Aristophanes (London 1835) followed, without 
discussion, R. F. P. Brunck, Aristophanis Comoediae, vol. 2 (Strassburg 
1783), who explained: ''Post zegiytyvóutvog commate distingui debuit. 
Ordo est: xatoe: mote tig Óoynüc, pro mavoe: AÉyov negli ts Óoxnüc." 
Brunck's translation, however, in Aristophanis Comoediae, vol. 4 (Oxford 
1910) 228, which takes zavoez as directly governing tij¢ Goyfjc tg ztegug£uvov, 
is an improvement on the earlier note, since nothing in the context of 
Vesp. 603-4 allows one to supply zegi. H. van Herwerden, “‘Aristophanea,”’ 
Hermes 24 (1889) 610 suggested the correct interpretation but withdrew it 
in favor of an unnecessary emendation in Vindiciae Aristophaneae (Leyden 
1906) 48. 

? D. M. MacDowell, Aristophanes: Wasps (Oxford 1971). 

? The only commentator who could apparently countenance the syntax of 
the parenthetical construction but objected to this interpretation on other 
grounds was W. J. M. Starkie, The Wasps of Aristophanes (London 1897), 
who took 7.4.7. as a simile. An interpretation of this sort, unacknowledged 
by Starkie, had already been put forth by J. Richter, Aristophanis Vespae 
(Berlin 1888). K. Zacher, "Zu Aristophanes Wespen," Neue Jahrbücher 
für Philologie und Paedagogik 135-36 (1887) 534 believed that Richter, 
whose interpretation was already known to him, had failed to see the tertium 
comparationis, and explained the simile along the lines that Starkie and 
MacDowell were to follow. 
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in all periods and genres of Greek and is recognized in the 
standard grammars.* The following example comes from a 
speech of Odysseus (Od. 8.170-72): 


ot ÔÉ te êç abróv 
reonduevat Aebocovaiv —ó Ó' àogaAéogc ayogever— 
aióot useihin 


The last two words should be construed with Ae$oocovotv 
and what intervenes is a parenthesis.5 The occurrence of this 
example in a speech is to be expected, for the sentence- 
parenthesis is a colloquial and oratorical device.$ 

It happens that Aristophanes Ran. 860 provides an exact 
parallel to the syntax of Vesp. 603-4. Euripides says: £rouóg 
ciu! Eywye, xobx àvaóvouat, | ddxverv xt. This place has 
never been cited in discussion of Vesp. 603-4, and yet it 
illustrates exactly the same construction, with the same crasis 
of xaí and the following vowel. 

zaeuwlzaósao0a: is the regular idiom for removal/departure 
from office.” Since Bdelykleon’s whole purpose in the play is 


* Kühner-Gerth, GG 2.2.602 (Anmerk. 5); Schwyzer, GG 2.706-7. To their 
examples, add Homer Il. 2.333-35, Od. 9.468-69; Hesiod, Theog. 157-58, 
OD 436-38 (the brackets of some editors would remove the parenthesis), 
559-60; Archilochus frag. 7925-6 D? = Hipponax frag. *115.7-8 W; Theognis 
273-74, 461-62, and, on the latter passage, see the note of B. A. van Groningen, 
who cites several examples of parenthesis in Homer and one in Pindar 
(N. 2.23ff.). The places I have cited are all examples of sentence-parenthesis, 
corresponding to Vesp. 603-4. Long parenthetical phrases (e.g. Solon frag. 
1.43-45 D? — 13.43-45 W) are of course fairly common in Greek. An example 
of parenthesis in Latin verse will be found in Horace, Carm. 1.16.5ff., on 
which see the note of T. E. Page. The occurrence of this phenomenon in 
Tacitus has recently been discussed by M. R. Comber, ‘‘Parenthesis in 
Tacitus," RM NF 119 (1976) 181-84. For the parenthetical question in 
Greek, see Eur. Hel. 873 and the note of Kannicht, who cites parallels. 

5 On the syntax, see P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, vol. 2 (Paris 
1963) 358. 

$ C. Grünewald, ‘‘Die Satzparenthese bei den zehn attischen Rednern,”’ 
Beiträge zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache, ed. M. v. Schanz, 
19 (1912) 246. 

7 An example in the active is Lysias 21.7: éxeívovg ... ématoate vüc 
doy59c. Already in Solon, zaó«o in the middle is used absolutely of leaving 
office (frags. 24.2, 25.6D? = 36.2, 37.7W). In both the middle and the 
passive, it is used with the genitive àoy?c in the sense of empire (Thuc. 
3.40.4, 5.100). In the Atticizing Greek of Dio Cassius, we learn that Antony 
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to persuade or force his father, Philokleon, to give up the 
office of dicast,* his threat here in lines 603-4 is perfectly 
appropriate. Sooner or later, Bdelykleon is saying, you will 
resign your office. 

Finally, a comment on 7.4.7., which the scholiast calls a 
proverb. zoaoxtóg by itself is what Henderson calls a '*primary 
obscenity”? but in this phrase—especially since the phrase 
must come out/ as a rapidly spoken parenthesis—it should 
have a proverbial sense that can be immediately appreciated.!? 
The scholiast offers three interpretations of the proverb: 
(1) It is used of those who prevail to their own detriment. 
The source for this interpretation, which is also found in the 
scholium in the Codex Ravennas, is Callistratus. (2) It is used 
of those who continually defile themselves and need cleaning. 
The scholiast merely adds the obvious explanation that the 
proverb comes from diarrhea. (3) Euphronius takes it as an 
image of futility, since the anus can never be finally cleaned.!! 
These three interpretations are speculations based on the 
phrase itself, and do not suggest any independent knowledge 
of the proverb. ` 


in 34 B.C. wrote to the Senate that he was willing týs doyijs xav$oaotat 
(49.41.6). Cf. the Herodotean phrase za oo: tig BaotAnígc (1.123.2, 2.169.2, 
6.61.1; cf, 7.149.2); Xen. Cyr. 8.6.3: o? matvow tfj; àoy9c; Thuc. 8.39.2: 
nave thc vavagyíac; 8.76.2: trols .. . otoatyyoùg . . . £Éravoav; Dem. 49.10: 
oteatnyobrta 6° avvóv éxatoate. 

8 See MacDowell on 587 on this use of aoy7. 

? Jeffrey Henderson, The Maculate Muse (New Haven and London 1975) 
35, 

I? The proverb is nowhere attested in Aristophanes, but it is a curious 
fact, pointed out to me by Professor Renehan, that in Callistratus as 
reported by the scholiast, in Hesychius, and in the Synagoge, the proverb 
is quoted in the form zoexróg Aovroo? megtyivy, i.e. in the form of a 
paroemiac. In the absence of further evidence, one cannot conclude that 
there was an independent tradition for this proverb, but Callistratus, one of 
the scholiast's authorities, was the pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
who made special studies of proverbs, one of which was the Metoixal 
zagoiuíat in two books. See Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship 
(Oxford 1968) 208. 

H On Euphronius,, see Pfeiffer 160-61, 171, 189, 224. 

12 As Otto Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben des Herondas 
(Leipzig 1892) 34 (cf. 180) and P. Groeneboom, Les Mimiambes d' Hérodas 
(Gróningen 1922; repr. Rome 1973) on 2.44-45 both suggested in passing. 
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The context gives us a clue. In 513-14, Bdelykleon asks 
for silence, so that he can make his point concerning the 
servility of Philokleon. But of the 90 lines up to 603-4, 
Bdelykleon speaks 15 and Philokleon 55 (the chorus has the 
rest), and Bdelykleon is even forced to take notes. Might 
not z.A.z. be a variant of the proverbial '"babbling'' (i.e. 
flatulent) zo«xróg?!? As the result of his stuffing himself 
with words, Philokleon will discover to his surprise!^ that he 
is a zooxróc suffering from diarrhea. Diarrhea here stands 
for logorrhea as flatulence stands for babbling and the like 
in the attested form of the proverb.!5 


LOWELL EDMUNDS 
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'3 See Henderson (n. 9 above) 92 for Dionysos’ flatulent triumph over the 
frogs, and 197, where he cites Ar. Eg. 1381, Cratin. 6.3K (on the effect of 
eating Thasian sauce) and Eub. 107.1K (a riddle, quoted by Henderson, 
p. 198). 

t4 The main verb of the parenthesis, xadvagayvyoe:, connotes that which 
is contrary to expectation—in this place, that which will be contrary to the 
expectation of Philokleon. Cf. James Adam, The Republic of Plato, vol. 1 
(Cambridge 1938) on 334a (6) and 350c (20), and Starkie (n. 3 above) on 
Vesp. 124. 

i5 The contribution of Professor Robert Renehan to this note far exceeds 
the advice acknowledged in n. 10. He also criticized the first draft and 
supplied many references. I am also grateful to an anonymous referee for 
his comments. 


THE UNIT EIGHT AT ANTH. PAL. 6.40.6 


The simple honest farmer was a common literary type.! 
In the Greek Anthology Macedonius Consul in one of his 
anathematica (Anth. Pal. 6.40) treats the theme with mixed 
results. An old farmer dedicates two oxen made of lowly 
barley bread to Demeter, asks the goddess that she allow 
his real oxen to live, and prays for her blessing on his 
harvest; he is in need of these favours, because he is old 
and has never, up to now, known bitter poverty. The senti- 
ments suit the humble unpretentious dedicant, but the stylised, 
rare poetic diction does not. In the third couplet the farmer, 
Philalethes,? tells his age in a periphrasis: 


o@ yao Gàpovooztóvo OiAaAánOct tétoatos Hon 
ÓxTáOog Evdexdtns éoti pihos Avxóflag. 


The context makes it clear that the rare word óxrác, which 
primarily means *'the number eight," has here its second 
meaning, group of eight.” The couplet is then rendered 
literally: “‘It is the (my, qíAoc) fourth year of the eleventh 
group of eight (years) for your Philalethes who works in the 
field.” Philalethes has thus lived for ten groups of eight years 
and is in the fourth year of the following octad, i.e. is in 
his eighty-fourth year, i.e. is eighty-three years of age.* 


! Cf. e.g. Men. Dysc.; Georg.; Philem. Fr. 98; Alciphr. 2 (passim); Ael. 
Ep. (passim); Anth. Pal. 6.31; 36-37; 41; 225 etc. 

2? It is probably right to read (with Preger) the proper name instead of 
the adjective qiAaA50gc here: elsewhere Macedonius (with one exception, 
Anth. Pal. 5.176) names his dedicants, cf. Anth. Pal. 6.30; 56; 69; 70; 73; 
83; 175. And even at Anth. Pal. 6.176 the proper name can be inferred—for 
the theme is the same (according to the lemmatist) as in the previous poem 
(Anth. Pal. 6.175). The name Philalethes occurs earlier in Str. 12.8.20. 

? Cf. Nic Dam. Fr. 58 (ad fin.) (L. Dindorf, Historici Graeci Minores, i. 
46 [1]): uiar ué&v óxváóa zpofloóAov éxoígoev (sc. 6 Ojuos 6 vc KooívOov), 
éx ÔÈ tÀv Aoin@v flovAnv xaréAs&ev avdedv @ ; cf. also Gr. Nyss. Eun. 9 
(Migne, PG 45.809D). 

^ His precise age has caused some confusion. Editors and translators of 
the Antholozy are either mistaken (cf. F. Jacobs, Anthologia Graeca, xi.229: 
octaginta quattuor annos natus; Grotius, alternative translation in F. Duebner, 
Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina, 1.163: Haec post undecies septem 
[nil mentior] annos/Aestas agricolae quarta futura tuo; W. R. Paton, The 
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The periphrasis is a curious one. Circumlocution in stating 
age is a common feature of Greek society and occurs both 
in the literary and inscriptional tradition of the Greek epigram.? 
Yet it is odd that Macedonius did not use one of the more 
usual units, as e.g. his acquaintance Agathias (who was 
quoting Callimachus, Fr. 1.6) did at Anth. Pal. 5.282.4, 
tov O° éréov ý OExac oix diyn. Indeed, there appears to be 
no parallel for Macedonius' choice of the octad here. Where, 
then, did he get the unit from? I believe that the idea came 
to him from his knowledge of astronomy and its history.$ 
Such knowledge would have made him acquainted with a cycle 


Greek Anthology [Loeb ed.] i.319 “The years of thy husbandman ... are 
already four score and four.'), or unhelpfully preserve the periphrasis (cf. 
Duebner, loc. cit. tuo enim aratori veraci quartus iam undecimae octadis 
adhaeret annus; P. Waltz, Anthologie Grecque [Budé ed.] iii.43 ''car le 
laboureur, ton serviteur Philaléthes a atteint la quatriéme année de sa 
neuvième décade" [and an additional note: “‘littéralement—de sa onzième 
période de huit ans—ce qui donne le méme total]; H. Beckby, Anthologia 
Graeca, 1.467 ''das vierte Jahr vom neunten Dezennium hat nun Philalethes. . . 
erreicht.) 

5 The unit ten (decade) was by far the most common. In literary epigrams 
it occurs e.g. Anth. Pal. 5.13.8; 6.47.4; 7.295.6; 9.55.2; cf. also Greg. Naz. 
ad Hell. 324 etc.; in real inscriptions it is found e.g. G. Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca, 134.2 (Athens: Hadrianic age); 208.11 (Thasos: A.D. 2nd C); 217.3 
(Paros: Roman era); 218.11 (Paros: A.D. 2nd C.); W. Peek, Griechische 
Grabgedichte, 97.1 (Eleusis: 4th C. B.C.); 105.1 (Pirzeus: 350 B.C.); 155.1 
(Myrina: 2nd C. B.C.); 177.4 (Thessaly: Ist C. B.C.); 246.2 (Athens: A.D. 
2nd C.) etc. (Cf. also A. Cameron, Porphyrius the Charioteer, 65-66). The 
unit nine also occurs, but less frequently: cf. Kaibel, op. cit. 224.3 (Samos: 
Date uncertain); Peek, op. cit. 151.3 (Samos: Znd/ist C. B.C.); 152.5 
(Acharnia: ist C. B.C.); for the unit four (reroóc) cf. Peek, op. cit. 284.3 
(Melos: A.D. ist C.). Cf. also Sol. Fr. 27 (West) and Censor. De Die Nat. 14. 

$ As a high official in the court of Justinian 1 at Constantinople, Macedonius 
in the course of his education would have studied astronomy directly or 
indirectly (cf. e.g. A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284 —602, 
iii.1002ff.; J. M. Hussey, The Byzantine World, 137; L. Bréhier, Le Monde 
byzantin: La civilisation byzantin, 373-75 etc.). The subject was fashionable 
at the court itself, e.g. Tribonian of Side (probably a friend of Macedonius: 
cf. A. Cameron and A. Cameron, "The Cycle of Agathias,” JHS 86 [1966] 
8 n. 17) wrote on astronomical matters (v. Suda, s.v. TotBwviavdg Xiórjtyc); 
John Lydus wrote his De Ostentis on astronomical and astrological lore and 
used astronomy passim in his De Magistratibus; earlier, Nonnus, who had a 
profound influence on Macedonius and other court poets, drew frequently on 
his knowledge (admittedly chaotic at times) of astronomy and astrology; ` 
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of eight years (6xtaetnoic, dxtaetia)’ which had been used 
in parts of the Greek world before Meton's time (432 B.C.) 
for bringing the lunar and solar years together, and which 
was said to have figured prominently in the religious calendar 
of the ancient Greeks.? This cycle, although it went out of 
scientific use among astronomers when replaced by Meton's 
new nineteen-year cycle, persisted at the popular level among 
the Greeks (and Jews) down to the middle of the third 
century A.D. We learn this from Africanus (floruit ca. A.D. 
230), who in his discussion (Chron. 16 [Migne, PG 10.84. 
A-B]) of the variations in dating systems arising out of 
calculations based on the lunar and solar years, says: t7v 
yàg xata oednyvny óoóexáumgvov magadAdooe: (sc. 6 nA.axóg 
x xAoc) nuéoatg &évóexa xai TerdoT@. Ata rotto "EAAgveg xai 
Tovóaio: toets urjvac éufBoA(uovg Éreaotwv Óxvà mageupaddovow. 
"Oxráxig yàg và évéexa rétagtoy, novel toiunvov. Ta voívvv 
tetoaxdata EBdounxovta zévre Etn, Oxtaetnoides yivovtat 
nmevtnxovta évvéa, xai ufjveg toeic.? In areas where the eight- 
year cycle was in vogue social life would, of course, be 
bound up with it. Yet evidence for this is lacking, partly, no 
doubt, because the communities in question were often back- 


Macedonius himself at Anth. Pal. 5.223.1-2, makes poetic use of an astro- 
nomical fact (the conjunction of Venus and Mars), which he possibly took 
from Nonn. D. 6.80-83; cf. also Anth. Pal. 5.271.5-6 (Macedonius) with 
Nonn. D. 38.122-24. 

? Cf. Gem. Elem. Astron. 8.25ff.; Censor. De Die Nat. 18; Theo. Sm. p. 
173 H; Procl. Par. Ptol. 285; Ptol. Tetr. 205; Plac. 2.32.2. (Dox. Graec. 
362-63); Eudox. Ars 13.12. 

8 Cf. Censor. De Die Nat. 18.6, in Graecia multae religiones hoc intervallo 
(sc. octaeteride) temporis summa caerimonia coluntur, Delphis quoque ludi 
qui vocantur Pythia post annum octavum olim conficiebantur; Schol. ad Hom. 
11.10.252; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 3.33; ibid. 3.35 (cf. e.g. also J. Frazer, 
Apollodorus: The Library [Loeb ed.] i.n. and 2.5.11, 218-19). Modern scholar- 
ship, however, dates the intercalative óxraetgoíg to ca. 530—500 B.C. (cf. 
J. K. Fotheringham, ''Cleostratus," JHS 38 [1919] 164-84 esp. 183; A. E. 
Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology [I. von Mueller, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, 1. Abteil. 7. teil) 39-40] and accordingly distinguishes 
it from the earlier eight-year periods used in the religious calendars (cf. 
e.g. Fotheringham, op. cit. 176-77; E. J. Bickerman, Chronology of the 
Ancient World, p. 99 n. 27). For our purpose this distinction matters little. 

? Cf. also Hieron. ad Daniel. 9.24-27 (Migne, PL 25.542); Bickerman, 
op. cit. 30, 
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ward and not literary. A good parallel though, is found in 
Strabo (7.5.5), who mentions what appears to be a similar 
cycle (and one of its social implications) among the agri- 
cultural Dalmatians: (óiov 6& tdv Aadpatéwy tò dtd 
óxtaet5uoíóoc yógoac àvaóaouóv noleiobat. In such a com- 
munity it would be natural for farmers, whose lives were so 
intimately bound up with their land, to give their ages in 
units of eight. 

Thus the word óxrág would have seemed especially apt to 
Macedonius: (i) it appealed to his ‘‘Alexandrian’’ instinct 
for rare words and scholarly allusion; (ii) it added an authentic 
popular touch to the poem; (iii) it also helped to create a 
pagan Greek dramatic date, which was centuries earlier than 
his own day, for the epigram—something particularly sought 
after by him. For in his respect for the long history of the 
genre Macedonius constantly strove to preserve both the 
traditional pagan facade and pagan ethos of the epigram.!? 


Joun A. MADDEN 
GALWAY UNIVERSITY 
IRELAND 


!? The only apparent exception is at Anth. Pal. 9.649—cf. J. A. Madden, 
‘*Macedonius Consul and Christianity," Mnemosyne 30 (1977) 153-59. 


DIOGENES OF OENOANDA, NEW FRAGMENT 24 


This article! presents a revised text of Diogenes of 
Oenoanda NF (New Fragment) 24, which I discovered in 1972 
and published in my Thirteen New Fragments of Diogenes 
of Oenoanda (Wien 1974) 31-35. The fragment is of particular 
interest and importance, since there can be little doubt that 
its author is not Diogenes, but Epicurus. For the reasons 
given in Thirteen New Fragments, it probably belongs to 
Epicurus' letter to his mother—a letter known only from 
Diogenes' quotation of it.? Clay doubts that it is part of 
the Letter to Mother, on the ground that he cannot imagine 
the mother ‘“‘so attached to the speeches of the rhetoricians 
that Epicurus would feel that he had to turn her from them.’’? 
His surprise is understandable, and I concede that the attribu- 
tion is not certain, but his supposition that Diogenes quoted 
a second letter of Epicurus in the same course as the Letter 
to Mother is not yet supported by any other evidence.^ For 
the present it will be prudent to keep an open mind about 
the identity of the addressee, treating the problem as one 
which can be surely solved only by the discovery of more of 
the inscription. 

NF 24 originally bore two 10-line columns, but the right 
half of the stone is so severely damaged that a few letters 
at the beginning of lines 9 and 10 are all that remains of 


1} am much indebted to Professor Diskin Clay for reading an earlier 
version of the article and making some valuable suggestions which I have 
gratefully accepted. 

? The other fragments of the letter are fr. 52—53 Chilton and (probably) 
. NF 3 published by me in AJA 74 (1970) 60-61. Several other very small 
fragments may also belong to it. 

3 AJP 97 (1976) 309. 

^ However, as Clay points out, we have recently discovered fragments 
(NF 7-10 and now NF 58) which, though having the physical features of 
the Letter to Antipater, belong to a different letter; and, as I argue in a 
forthcoming article (‘‘Fifty-Five New Fragments of Diogenes of Oenoanda’’), 
we must now also recognize the existence of an ethical writing (the ''Ethical 
Supplement") whose fragments have the same features as those of the Old 
Age treatise. Thus it would be rash to deny that Clay's theory is possible. 
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the second column.5 Most of the first column is legible, but 
the opening lines are problematic, partly because the fragment 
begins in mid-sentence, and indeed in mid-word, partly be- 
cause the ends of lines 1-3 are obliterated or damaged. 

The second half of line 1 presents the most serious problem, 
and my original reading doxaza[r@v eic] is not a satisfactory 
solution: as well as introducing a very rare word not found 
elsewhere before about the fifth century A.D., it does not 
harmonize perfectly with the preserved text and it makes the 
line too long. The new reading oí£at rà[c eic] suits the sur- 
viving letters and letter-remains; and although it is only one 
letter shorter than my earlier reading, it contains three iotas 
instead of one, so that it is the equivalent of two letters 
shorter. oiyw/otyvuut is a poetical verb, but poetical words 
and expressions are a feature of Epicurus’ letters: cf. NF 7, 
where Diogenes is either closely following or exactly quoting 
a letter in which Epicurus describes his narrow escape from 
death after a shipwreck.® ofa: seems to go well with tac 
eloóðovç = ''to open the entrances” (or ‘‘entrance-doors’’); 
and this phrase links up well with 9-10, where reference is 
made to knocking at the doors of philosophy. In 2-3 I have 
now restored [a]za@eic, meaning “‘impassive,’’ ''calm," and 
underlining the contrast between the tranquillity awaiting 
those who enter the templa serena (Lucr. 2.8) of vera ratio 
and the disturbances which afflict the unenlightened, including 
those who practise rhetoric (cf. Diog. Oen. fr. 41.6-8 Chilton: 
TO ONTOOEVELY OMLYLOD xai TAGAYNHS yéuov, gi Meigat OVvaTat). 

Here is the revised text of NF 24: 


[rc àAAo]- 
Col. I totdtytoc oi&ot talc eic] 
tO ovved Ov Hudy [à]- 
rabets etaddove, v xai 
TOV ONTOQLKOY NO- 


5 For a photograph, see Thirteen New Fragments fig. 7. 

6 See D. Clay, ‘Sailing to Lampsacus: Diogenes of Oenoanda, New Frag- 
ment 7," GRBS 14 (1973) 49-59; A. Barigazzi, “Una nuova lettera di Epicuro 
in Diogene d'Enoanda?" Prometheus 1 (1975) 99-116; A. Laks and C. Millot, 
"Réexamen de quelques fragments de Diogène d'Oenoanda sur l'àme, la 
connaisance et la fortune," in Études sur l'Épicurisme antique, ed. J. Bollack 
and À. Laks (Lille 1976) 322-26. Clay (op. cit. 54 and n. 12) draws 
attention to the exuberance of style that often characterizes Epicurus' letters. 
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5 xdpwpets Aóyov Onws 
áxoÜonc TL TOV Huetv 
aoeoxovtwyv. y ÉvOgv 
OE XO XQTEAZÍGOLEV 
TÙY TAYÍOTNV TAS Pl- 

10 Aocogias xootaetv 0ú- 
Col. II 1 [pac 

9 vi 

10 cot xai [ 


Col. I may have been preceded by something like this: 
[viv uèv yàg thy nuetégav anwOeic quAocogíav: totegov 
dé tows BovaAnoet, ExBAn@Oeions tijg &AAoVroiótmgroc, olka xvA. 


"[For at present you reject our philosophy; but later 
perhaps you will wish, when your hostility has been 
banished,] to open the calm entrances to our community, 
and you will turn away from the speeches of the rhetori- 
clans, in order that you may hear something of our tenets.’ 
After that we confidently hope that you too very quickly 
will knock at the doors of philosophy." 


The Letter to Mother was probably written about 311 B.C. 
If indeed NF 24 belongs to it, it records what must be one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, of Epicurus' many exhorta- 
tions to philosophy. The advice to turn from rhetoric? to 
philosophy is most closely paralleled by Usener fr. 163 
(= Arrighetti? fr. 89), where Epicurus advises Pythocles: 
zaiótíav È máoav, uaxágie, qebye Taxadtiov ágáuevoc.!? 
Rhetoric was undoubtedly a prominent feature of the kind of 
matoeia which, as Sententia Vaticana 45 makes clear, he 
regarded as the antithesis of qvotoAoyía. 


MARTIN FERGUSON SMITH 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NorRTH WALES 
BANGOR 


? For ta Goéoxovco (Latin placita) of a philosopher's doctrines or prin- 
ciples, cf. e.g. Plut. Mor. 448a, 1006d. 

8 See Thirteen New Fragments 33-34. 

? On Epicurus' hostility to rhetoric, see Thirteen New Fragments 33, 35. 

10 Perhaps cf. also Usener fr. 117 (= Arrighetti? fr. 43), where some read: 
uaxagíGo oce, ù 'AzsAAS, Gti xa0agóc náogg natdsiag éni pidooogiav 
®ounoas. But zaidsfac is not a palaeographically convincing emendation 
of the corrupt aicíac. 


A HOMERIC REMINISCENCE IN CATULLUS 


pro quo dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque 
praeda, neque iniacta tumulabor mortua terra. 


(64. 152f.) 
That Ariadne is alluding here to Iliad 1.4f. is recognized 
by most commentators; e.g. Quinn: ‘‘.. . that birds and beasts 


of prey feed on unburied corpses is a theme which goes back 
to the opening lines (1.4-5) of Homer's Jliad.’’! Quinn does 
not cite the Greek text, but other editors (e.g. Kroll? and 
Fordyce?) quote it as follows: 


... avtouc Óà éAópua TEŬYE xDveaOtV 
oiwvoiot te NOL. 


That is the reading of all manuscripts of the /liad, of the 
scholia, and of the Oxford Text. Other editors, however, 
prefer the variant that was accepted by Zenodotus: instead 
of maa, they read daita. 

‘It seems to me that it is possible to tell which reading 
Catullus preferred, and that is not without interest for students 
of the techniques of neoteric poetry at Rome. The imitation 
of Homer in these lines of Catullus is extremely close: he 
divides the fate of Ariadne’s corpse into two parts, dilaceranda 
feris and alitibus praeda. The two are in chiastic order, with 
feris and alitibus in the center; this clearly imitates the 
opposition of xóvcoow and oiwvoior in the Greek. Likewise, 
dilaceranda will serve as an equivalent to éAó oia. But praeda 
is an exact translation of neither daita nor sot; it certainly 
includes the idea of the former, and there is no word at all 
that could be taken as equivalent to the latter. The obvious 
question must be asked: why, if Catullus is using Zenodotus' 
text, as I feel certain that he is,* is Óaíra not translated more 


! K. Quinn, ed., Catullus: The Poems (London 1970) 322. 

2 W. Kroll, ed., C. Valerius Catullus^ (Stuttgart 1960) 164. 

3 C. J. Fordyce, Catullus: A Commentary (Oxford 1961) 297; R. Ellis, 
Commentary on Catullus (Oxford 1889) does not cite the Iliad here. 

4 That Catullus is translating daira was seen by M. Lenchantin de 
Gubernatis, I! Libro di Catullo? (Turin 1953) 157, whose note reads: 
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precisely? Cena would certainly fit the verse. A reading of the 
Greek sources, however, offers an explanation: daita was ob- 
jected to by Aristarchus because the word is used elsewhere 
in Homer exclusively to refer to human meals; that objection 
would apply to cena as well.5 Thus, it would seem, Catullus 
is alluding not only to the (correct) Zenodotean text, but to . 
the objections of Aristarchus as well. | 

That Roman poets used commentaries to understand the 
Greek texts that they employed is not new. I have shown 
elsewhere that Ennius appears to have extended some Homeric 
anomalies because of their wider diffusion in Hellenistic 
times;® not only Virgil, but Cicero in the Aratea and Varro 
Atacinus in the Argonautae made use of Hellenistic com- 
mentaries.’ It should come as no surprise that Catullus em- 
ployed the same methods. It is, however, of some note that 
Catullus' source for Zenodotus' reading is no longer available 
to us. Aaita is not preserved in the scholia to the Fiad; it is 
attested only in Athenaeus Epit. 1.12f. (and, drawing from 
him, in Eustathius). It was, however, a very early reading; 
it is the only one attested in allusions from the fifth century,® 
and the fact that Catullus used it shows that it was better 
known in Hellenistic and Roman times than our evidence 
would suggest. 


J. E. G. ZETZEL 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


"dilaceranda ... praeda: chi non ricorda JJ. 1.4‘... ed i lor corpi in preda 
lasciava de’ cani Ed agli uccelli per pasto . . . °?” 

5 On the controversy about this reading, with full citations, see R. Pfeiffer, 
History of Classical Scholarship (Oxford 1968) 111-13. 

$ 'Ennian Experiments” AJP 95 (1974) 137-40. 

7On Virgil, see now R. Schlunk, The Homeric Scholia and the Aeneid 
(Ann Arbor 1974); On Cicero, C. Atzert, De Cicerone Interprete Graecorum 
(Diss. Göttingen 1908) 3-7; on Varro of Atax, E. Hofmann, *'Die literarische 
Persönlichkeit des P. Terentius Varro Atacinus,’ WS 46 (1928) 160f. 

8 For references, see Pfeiffer (above, n. 5). 


A NOTE ON AYKABAZ 


The meaning of the term AvxdBas, often simply given as 
“year” in the lexica, was recently discussed by Hermann 
Koller,’ who agreed to the meaning ‘‘year’’ in the late oc- 
currences of the word, but argued that its use in the Odyssey, 
19.306, demanded the interpretation '*month'' because of the 
immediacy of the return of Odysseus implied in the statement 
as well as in Penelope's reply and because the poet takes 
the trouble to clarify the phrase roð’ a$To0 Avxápavroc 
with the explanation in line 307: ro?) uàv q0ívovroc unvósc, 
tov Ó  iorauévoio.? Although this term, found but once in the 
Homeric corpus, is used by Apollonius of Rhodes with the 
meaning ‘‘new moon after twelve months” or ‘‘lunar year,” 
the later writers that Koller cites use the term in the normal 
sense of ‘‘year.’”3 

There is one important omission, however, from his list of 
later Greek writers. In the Vita Constantini attributed to 
Eusebius of Caesarea is found a sermon purportedly given by 
the Emperor Constantine I in Latin; it is of course extant 
only in Greek, but it is particularly interesting for the Greek 
translation of the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil found in the 
sermon. The Greek rendition of line 61, which speaks of the 
mother of the marvelous child, reads: ý yóg oe péoev 
7toAA0vG AvxaBavras ,* ‘‘for she carried you many Avxáfavreg ."' 
That would be a most unusual version of the story of Mary's 
pregnancy with Jesus—for that is the understanding of the text 
on the part of the translator—if the word Avxéfavrec were 
to mean ''years." It would be an even more unusual trans- 
lation of the Latin text, where the phrase is explicitly ‘‘decem 
menses," denoting the duration of a normal pregnancy. 


! Hermann Koller, ‘‘Avxafac,"’ Glotta 51 (1973) 29-34. 

2 Ibid., 29-30. 

? Ibid., 30-31. 

4 Texts of the Greek version of the Fourth Eclogue may be found in 
Eusebius’ Werke, edited by Ivar A. Heikel, vol. 1:1, 181-87 (among chapters 
XIX-XXI of the “Oration of Constantine’), and in Alfons Kurfess, ''Die 
griechische Übersetzung der vierten Ekloge Vergils.” Mnemosyne, Third 
Series, 5 (1937) 283-88. 
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he alternative, of course, is to understand AvxdBavtec 
‘months’’ in this translation, for both the context and the 
inal text demand a word meaning ‘‘months,’’ not ''years." 
; use of Avxáflag in the Greek Fourth Eclogue was dis- 
sed by Johannes Maria Pfáttisch over sixty years ago, 
seems not to have been noted by Alfons Kurfess in his 
lexical studies of this text, nor more recently by Barry 
lwin.? This translation, then, to be dated in the early fourth 
tury,$ would be found to be an exception to Koller's 
ings that the later works do not use Avxáfag in the 
sr sense of ‘“‘month.’’ That is certainly the meaning in the 
ek version of the Fourth Eclogue. 


Davip N. WIGTIL 
ONCORDIA COLLEGE 
MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 


. M. Pfáttisch, Die vierte Ekloge Vergils in der Rede Konstantins an 
Versammlung der Heiligen," Programm des königlichen Gymnasiums 
enediktinerkloster Ettal, 1912—1913, 3-91. Discussion of the meaning of 
pac is on pp. 76-77, Even Pfattisch was hesitant to speak assuredly for 
neaning ‘‘month’’ in this translation, for he had found much else which 
onsidered to be very poor translation in the Greek poem, and he was all 
eady to ascribe yet another mistaken rendition to the poor translator. 

|. Kurfess, loc. cit., and ‘‘Latein-Griechisch,’’ Glorta 25 (1936) 274-76. 
3. Baldwin, *" Vergilius Graecus," AJP 97 (1976) 361-68. 

“he date of the translation may be ascertained from the relationship of 
oem to the sermon itself, which furnishes a christianizing commentary 
e poem, for the evidence seems to point to the secondary nature of the 
lated poem; it often follows a christianizing statement in the commentary, 
ilso it often goes beyond the commentary, christianizing a pagan state- 
; in the Latin poem where the commentary tries to excuse or to defend 
yaganism. See J. M. Pfattisch, loc. cit., p. 7 and elsewhere, where the 
ity of the commentary is asserted but not supported by the evidence. 


A SYRIAN IN LYON 


J. Pouilloux has recently published, with an excellent photo- 
graph and full commentary, an inscription of unusual interest 
from Lyon.: It is a long funerary epigram in Greek, which orig- 
inally consisted of 26 hexameters arranged in two columns. At 
some time, the last two lines were erased, and thereafter the 
right-hand side of the stone was broken away; consequently, 
only the first few letters of lines 14 to 24 survive. I give below 
a text, critical apparatus, translation, brief commentary, and 
discussion of some general points: these are the profession of 
the subject, his religion, and the date of the inscription. 


Col. I ei yvàvau zoe Goris Bootds évOdde xeta, 
otdév oetynoet råe yodupata, mavta óà Agger: 
Eùréxvioç énuxdjy, 'lovAiavóg vobvoua ve, 

4 Aaodixia zaroíc, Xvoíng meoipAentov &yaAua- 
£vriuog zaroó0ev, untno ð` Eye ðóčav ópoím, 
Xonoróc xai dixatos, nào zegtAnuévog avijo, 
ot KeAtoic AaAÉovrog ane yÀAdoo0ngc Ó£c nei0Ó- 

8 nomila uèv xtegujA0ev Ovn, noAAoUc O& (te) órjuovc 
Éyvo xai vvxrjc åoerùv joxnoev &(v) adtoic: 
xÜuaoctw xai meddyer GvveEyOc énédwxev éavtóv, 
ddea ta závra péowy zig KeAro?c xai Aóosogc yiv 

12 [6]ogq 060c nogooéraé&e qégeiw yO6va závgogov Hots: 
[robve]xa tov quA£[e]oxe Boovóv toinda püha ta KeAtÓv. 


Col. IP HAaocev sig BAO 
àvti tgóztov A. 
16 r$? advrwv KP 
êv óóáàg KATE 
vei IIANMAK 
xai zàcw TO 


! J, Pouilloux, JSav 1975, 58-75, with photograph on 59 (henceforth referred 
to as ‘Pouilloux’), summarized by J. and L. Robert, Bulletin épigraphique 
1976, 799 (REG 89 [1976] 587-88: the Bulletin is henceforth cited as 'Bull.', 
with the year and the number of the item only): a preliminary report in REG 
88 (1975) xviii. All dates are A.D. 

I am very grateful for the kind help and criticisms of Professors G. W. 
Bowersock and J. Pouilloux, and also of those who commented on a version 
of this paper read at the University of Toronto on 26 November, 1976. I have 
also profited greatly from the comments of the anonymous referee for AJP. 

? [n Pouilloux' numbering of this column (60), 14 should be 16, and 18 should 
be 20. 

3 Pouilloux prints r@v in his text, 60, but assumes rø on 71 n. 51, which 
the photograph shows to be correct. 
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20 rovvexa TO 
vió; H.EK 
AITHTOSI 


woyns TE. 
24 doin TEO. 


2. ovdév aEtyic, Éoya è yoduuata zv tdade AéEEt 
Pouilloux. The new reading proposed here, oetyroe: váóe sub- 
stituted for osiy Zoya dé, can be made out on Pouilloux's 
photograph and is confirmed by reexamination of the stone.* It 
follows that TANTAAE must represent zavta 6é, which 
Pouilloux had already considered (63). 

6. The last word was read as àvrí by Pouilloux, but again 
avyo can be seen on the photograph and is confirmed by the 
stone.^ 

8. (re) Jones. 

9. é(v) Jones: Pouilloux reads joxno’ èv éavroic, or as 
another possibility 7/0x59oev éavrcoic. 

11. The mason has left a space between kappa and epsilon 
of KzAroóc because of an imperfection in the stone. 

12. The first three surviving letters are marked as certain by 
Pouilloux. 

13. After a comma at the end of line 12, Pouilloux reads and 
punctuates this line thus: [otive]xa tov quAésoxe footóv- 
tottÀà põka ta KeArtóv (HAaoev, xrÀ.). This, the last line of 
column I, is followed by a vacat, so that line 14 must certainly 
be the next line of text. 

15. Pouilloux reads the last letter as kappa: I could only see 
the upper part of a vertical stroke. 

21. Pouilloux gives the sixth letter as lambda; delta is also 
possible, though perhaps less likely. After the kappa, Pouilloux 
reads tau, but neither the photograph nor autopsy shows any 
trace of another letter. 

22. The sigma seems to have been cut after the erasure of a 
square letter. 

23. Pouilloux reads the last trace as mu. 

24. Pouilloux reads the last trace as epsilon, but see the 
commentary below. 


* Autopsy, 20 September 1977. Prof. Pouilloux kindly informs me that he 
accepts this reading. 
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25. The first letter could be sigma (Pouilloux, 71 n. 51). - 

‘If you desire to know what mortal lies here, this writing will 
conceal nothing, but will tell all. Euteknios by surname, 
Julianus was his name, Laodicea his ancestral city, the admired 
ornament of Syria; honorable on his father’s side, and his 
mother had equal renown, good and upright, a man beloved by 
all, from whose tongue as he spoke to the Celts persuasion 
flowed. Various the races that he visited, and many the peoples 
he came to know, and exercised the virtue of his soul among 
them. Constantly he gave himself over to waves and sea, bear- 
ing to the Celts and the lands of the Occident all the gifts that 
god has bidden the all-bearing land of the Orient to bear; 
wherefore the threefold tribes of the Celts loved the man. He 
sailed (7)... 

2. With the text proposed here (see apparatus) may be 

compared an epigram from Hermoupolis Magna (E. Bernand, 
Inscr. métr. de l'Ég. no. 22 II, lines 5-6): 


xai tiva pç totrov,.ztargóc óà tivog zgoDavóvra;' 
yvócsuizxávra cagüc yoaduua Ówoyóusvogc. 


3. The metre of this line is unobjectionable by the stan- 
dards of late practice: Eoréxviog is to be scanned as a choriamb, 
with the last syllable lengthened in arsi,? and '"IovAiavóc as a 
molossus, since the Latin semi-consonantal i is regularly 
scanned as a consonant in later Greek.5 The stress laid on the 
man's surname is striking. The use of second, often familiar 
names is as old as Homer (Od. 18.5-6): 


"Agvaioc 0° óvou' čoxe: tò yàg Oéro zórvia UAE 
&x yevetiic - loov dé véot xíxAgoxov &zavtsc. 


Such surnames only begin to appear in inscriptions and papyri, 
however, in the Hellenistic period, where they are indicated 


5 Cf. the scansion of E?oéfltoc in an inscription from Anemurium, Phoenix 
25 (1972) 398; R. Wagner, Quaestiones de epigrammatis graecis ex lapidibus 
collectis grammaticae (Leipzig 1883) 62-63. 

$'The same scansion in the inscription of Thaim Julianus (below, p. 345- 
46) and in Anth. Pal. 7.747. Cf. L. Radermacher, SB München 170, 9 (1912) 
21-23. I take this opportunity to correct an error in my discussion of an 
epigram from Anemurium (preceding n.): Margoviavo? should be scanned as 
four syllables, with a spondee in the second half of the pentameter, on which 
see A. Wilhelm, WS 56 (1938, publ. 1939) 57-86. 
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by such words as 6 xaí or éixahotvyuevoc.’ In the second cen- 
tury A.D., and especially in the third and fourth, the prolifera- 
tion of identical names such as ‘Julius Julianus’ causes sur- 
names to receive an added prominence, and they are now often 
called ‘marks,’ ‘signs’ (signum, oíyvov, onuetov).2 Names 
of the form ‘Euteknios,’ ‘Eugenios,’ 'Eusebios' and the like 
are characteristically used as signa, and they too begin to ap- 
pear in the second century A.D. before becoming frequent in 
the third and fourth.? Signa of this form appear in other epi- 
grams of the later empire: thus from the Dobrudja (Bull. 1939, 
227), 


'Eouoy£vgc óvoy' Hv, xai Kubixidv ue xíuAnoxov, 


and from Rome (Peek, GVI 1169), 


35 


'"Povgsívov vráqoc oroc, ðv '"Aotégióv nor’ ÉxAnCov. 


The only other known Euteknios seems likely to be the 
author of an extant paraphrase of the Kynegetika of 'pseudo- 
Oppian’: that is significant, since this poet was a Syrian of the 
third century.!? The abstract 'Eutekneia,' apparently the per- 
sonification of ‘family happiness,’ also appears in third-century 
Syria, where she is represented together with ‘Philosophy’ and 
‘Justice’ on a mosaic from Philippopolis in the Hauran.!' 


7M. Lambertz, Glotta 4 (1913) 78-143, 5 (1914) 99-170, esp. 169-70; R. 
Calderini, Aegyptus 21 (1941) 221-60, 22 (1942) 3-45 (Bull. 1946— 1947, 50). 
The discussion of this practice by R. Merkelbach, ZPE 22 (1976) 200-2, is 
unsatisfactory. 

? Essentially, H. Wuilleumier, Étude historique sur l'emploi et la significa- 
tion des signa, Mém. prés. par div. sav. à l'Acad. des Inscr. 13, 2 (1933) 580- 
81; I. Kajanto, Supernomina: A Study in Latin Epigraphy, Soc. Scient. Fenn., 
Comm. Hum. Litt. 40, 1 (1967). This sense of oíyvov, not originally acknowl- 
edged in LSJ (cf. Robert, Hellenica 3 [1946] 111 n. D, is now included in the 
Supplement (1968). The first of the two examples (GVI 1096) is dated ‘1 A.D.?'; 
but this date, which is copied from Peek, is evidently too early. The stone has 
not been seen since 1884 (Robert, ibid. 109). l 

? A. Wilhelm, WS 24 (1902) 598; L. Robert, Stud. Clas. 9 (1967) 111. 

10 Noticed by F. Vian (Pouilloux 75); cf. R. Keydell, RE 18 (1939) 707. 

!! The best illustration is in H. Klengel, Syria Antiqua (Leipzig 1971) 94 
(English translation, The Art of Ancient Syria [New York and London, 1972)). 
I have developed this point in a paper to appear in the proceedings of the 
colloquium 'Les Martyrs de Lyon' 177, held at Lyon in September 1977. 
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4. Aaodixia has its classical scansion, but its later spell- 
ing.!? This is evidently Laodicea on the sea, the modern 
Latakia.!? The relevance of Julianus' city of origin to the ques- 
tion of his profession will be discussed presently. 

6. The epithets yonotds xai dixatoc are found conjoined 
in an Athenian epitaph already in the fourth century B.C.!^ 
They are close in meaning: the first, the commonest of funerary 
epithets, generally signifies, ‘ “‘decent,’’ “honest,” ‘‘upright’’ 
in a moral sense,’!5 the second denotes ‘one who fulfills obli- 
gations towards men.’!® The scansion of dixatocg as an anapaest 
reflects the later pronunciation of alpha iota, which is often 
written as epsilon. | 

In the second half of the line, ztáotv belongs to zteguAmnuévosg, 
not to dixatoc; the claim to be ‘loved by all’ is very common in 
epitaphs,!? and zeqgiAnuévoc is elsewhere accompanied by a 
dative of agent.!8 

7. KsAroig should refer to the Celts of Gaul, as it does in 
line- 13: this word, also used in line 11, is the usual literary term 
for the Gauls, being both more classical and also more easily 
manipulated in verse than Taddrat. As Pouilloux observes 
(67), the line recalls the Homeric Nestor (I1. 1.249),!? 


a ^ 3 * » 4 7 ces > lA 
tov xal and yAdoons uéhirog yhuxiwv Qécv addr). 


There also seems to be an echo of Eupolis’ famous description 
of Pericles ,?° 


Hebo tig éemexOilerv eni toic yeíAgouw. 


1? The same scansion and spelling in ZG XIV 2148. 

3 Cf, Pouilloux 64-65, though it is evidently not true that ‘au III* et au IV* 
siècle [my italics], elle était toujours la ville la plus florissante de la Syrie.’ 

14 IG II/II 12034, cf. Robert, Hellenica 7 (1949) 152 n. 4. 

I5 K, Weiss in Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. G. Kittel 
and C. Friedrich, trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley, 9.483; cf. M. N. Tod, BSA 
46 (1951) 185-86. 

!6 G, Schrenk, Theol. Dict. 2.182. 

7 Pouilloux, 66 n. 29, to which add now ZPE 18 (1975) 34 no. 103; an amus- 
ing parody in Bull. 1970, 363. 

18 Thus Theocr. 3.3, Anth. Pal. 7.560, line 5 (Paul. Sil.), 1&0: yàg joa Ainy 
TEQuAnuÉ£vogc. 

19 For another epigram echoing the same line, below, p. 347. 

20 Eupolis, fr. 94 Kock = (with a wilful alteration) 98 Edmonds. An interest- 
ing discussion of this line and its implications in L. Radermacher, JOAI 29 
(1935) 93-96. 
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8. The scansion of £0vz as an iamb, though not Homeric, 
is hardly a licence, since mute before nu fails to make position 
even in tragedy. At the end of the line, wodAovg dé Óruovc 
seems intolerably harsh; the only other metrical ‘errors’ in the 
poem can readily be explained by the practice of the age (see 
on lines 3, 6, 10, 21). It therefore seems certain that what ap- 
pears on the stone does not represent the intention of the 
author of the epigram, though naturally the fault could be some 
scribe's rather than the mason's.?! A satisfactory text can be 
obtained very simply by assuming that the author intended 
dé te, an idiom ‘virtually confined to epic and elegiac.'?? The 
omission of te might be due to one or more of several causes: 
haplography, the rarity of the idiom, the fact that the error 
comes near the end of a line, where copyists of verse tend to 
make mistakes, and the mason’s evident difficulty in fitting the 
whole line within the width allotted for the column. 

This and the next two lines, as Pouilloux notes (68), contain 
another Homeric allusion, recalling the famous description of 
Odysseus (Od. 1.3-4); 


7L0ÀÀAQv O° avOownwy idev Gotea xai vóov Éyvo, 
JZoÀAA 6° 6 y èv névrwm ztá0ev Ghyea Óv xarà Ovuóv. 


Similar claims, often echoing the same passage of the Odyssey, 
are made in the funerary epigrams of other professional travel- 
lers.?3 

9. This line raises a textual problem similar to that of line 
8. It seems impossible to justify either joxno’ èv éavtoic or 
noxnoev éavroic. An unobjectionable text can again be ob- 
tained by assuming a simple error (again, not necessarily the 
mason's): the nu of év was dropped under the influence both of 
the immediately preceding foxnoev and of the éavtóv at the 
end of the next line. The meaning of doetyv Hoxnoev must be, 
‘he practised his virtue among them,’ not ‘he stimulated virtue 


21 On the problems of method involved in ‘correcting’ inscriptions, Index du 
Bulletin Epigraphique 3 (Paris 1975) 2, s.v. corrections. 

22 f, D. Denniston, The Greek Particles? (Oxford 1954) 532, with examples 
in 529 (i). 

23 Pouilloux, 68; note especially J. and L. Robert, La Carie (Paris 1954) 190 
n. 1, and cf. Bull. 1961, 747 ad fin. 
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in them’: for in the phrase Ggetrjv àoxeiv the virtue seems 
always to be that of the agent.?* 

10. The nu of xóuaotv, though by classical rules it spoils the 
metre, is probably not an error. Movable nu is often added in 
papyri and manuscripts before words beginning with conso- 
nants, and in other verses on stone it is added, as here, where 
strictly it would be unmetrical.?5 

11. d@oa should be the direct object of péoov, ‘bringing all 
the gifts,’ and not in apposition with ta závra, ‘bringing as 
gifts all the things’: for óo(o)a usually takes zrávra, not rà 
závtra as its antecedent, and the metaphor of the ‘gifts of the 
earth’ is not a very bold one.?$ The word-play of pégov. .. 
pégetv... ztávqogov may be noted; so may the contrast be- 
tween East and West, Atoews yñv . . . y06va navgogov’ Hove, 
though similar contrasts are not uncommon in later epigram.?" 

13. This line contains several difficulties. Pouilloux's resto- 
ration of [obve]xa is plausible, since the alpha is just to the right 
of the second alpha of AQPATA in 11. But there is also room 
for [robve]xa, especially if the vertical of the tau was placed 
in alignment with the left-hand margin, as it is in the exactly 
similar tovvexa TO of line 20. The choice between readings is 
complicated by a problem of punctuation and interpretation. 
Pouilloux makes 6ed¢ the subject of giAéeoxe, and punctuates 
heavily after Bootdy, ‘parce qu'il l'aimait, homme qu'il était’ 
(60): he then takes to:zAd põka to be the object of #Aagev in 
line 14. Nevertheless, the sudden stop after the hepthemimeral 
caesura is not in the style of the poem, in which as often in 
later hexameter enjambement is avoided and lines tend to form 


24 Eur. fr. 853 Nauck, tosic eioiv dgetai tag xoéwv a” doxeiv, téxvov; Xen. 
Mem. 2.6.20, oí àget?)v àaxobvtec contrasted with of rà xovyod zoivrec; 
Pl. Euthyd. 283A, zagaxtAsvóusvoi tQ veavioxum ocooíav te xal ágetrv 
doxeiv; Rep. 407A, dety Stav tp dn Bíog 1) &áostryv doxetv. It is true that in 
Hellenistic Greek doxeiv developed the sense of ‘teach,’ but when so used it 
seems always to take either a double accusative or an accusative of the person 
taught and the dative of the thing, Stephanus, Thesaurus cols. 2181-2182. 

25 Generally, F. Blass, A. Debrunner, Robert W. Funk, A Greek Grammar 
of the New Testament (Chicago 1961) 12 section 20. Cf. L. Robert, Les 
gladiateurs dans |’ Orient grec (Paris 1940) 216 no. 260, àvéOpewev dé yaia, 
Bull. 1962, 217, Naoxsíaov ò` óv(ov)oua toxev, záAnv ó' fjoxnosv. 

26 Cf. Hor. Carm. 2.14.10, quicumque terrae munere vescimur. 

27 Cf. Bull. 1951, 250 ad fin.: L. Robert, Hellenica 11/12 (1960) 304 n. 2. 
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to themselves.?? Moreover, the clause ‘because he loved 
is syntactically awkward: it presumably explains the sen- 
: in line 11, ‘he constantly gave himself to waves and sea,’ 
ret the subject, ‘God,’ has to be understood from the rela- 
zlause in line 12. It is surely preferable to consider this 
is a single clause: ‘(he constantly travelled to the West 
ng .the products of the East,) wherefore the threefold 
; of the Celts loved the man.’ This recalls the claim of line 
man beloved by all’; and there seems to be a close parallel 
ine of an epitaph from Tripolitania, which the author ap- 
itly intended to run thus, even though the version on the 
: is garbled:?? 


òv závteg quAÉcoxov 'AAsEavógeic te xai "Aggot. 


s is right, the first word in the present line should mean 
refore,’ not ‘because’: and thus it was probably totvexa, 
1 always means this, rather than otvexa which only rarely 
30 

e separation of the article from its noun in the following 
1AégOxe Bootdov does not place special stress on the latter, 
‘al though he was,’ but is merely an epic mannerism. In- 
d by such phrases as tov "Exrooi u000v éviomes (Il. 
6), in which the róv is a true demonstrative, later versi- 
use the same device with a mere definite article: thus taig 
inuévos évvéa Mo$oaig.?! 

e word fgoróc, used merely to mean ‘man,’ without any 
g connotation of mortality, is common in the plural but 
n the singular. However, even if line 1 of the present text 
‘counted, a Christian epigram of about 400 provides an 
. parallel:32 


flv ydoov Bootds àAAoc avaé uetomoGe yévnte. 


. Wifstand, Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos (Lund 1933) 164, 169. 

M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins, Inscriptions of Roman Tripolita- 
ome 1952) no. 690 (Bull. 1953, 257, p. 202). Cf. GVI 730 line 8, dv 
IXE nátQU. 

1e dictionaries cite Hom. I. 9.505, 4 6° "Arg o@evagn te xai ógrínosc, 
1 ztácac/noAAÓv trexnpobéet. 

ail. 1960, 444 no. 20. 

', M. Calder, CR 62 (1948) 9 line 2 (Bull. 1949, 75). 
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In the last words of the line, Pouilloux (75) follows F. Vian 
in noting that roitåá seems to be a new formation, created like 
QuztAóc from àzAóÓc. 

14. #Aaoev presumably begins a new sentence: the omis- 
sion of the connective is paralleled by lines 8 and 10. The verb 
may have had an object in the lost part of the line, but equally 
it may bear its intransitive sense, ‘he proceeded,’ ‘advanced,’ 
with perhaps eic Ba[@ea} following. 

21. The second syllable of vids appears to be lengthened 
in thesi, a licence already used by Homer.?? If the sixth letter 
were in fact delta and not lambda (see the apparatus), 708 
x[dots] or x[aaíyvgroc] would be possible. 

22. aitntdg may be right, but it is possible that the letters 
should be divided differently; the sigma seems to be the result 
of second thoughts (see the apparatus). 

24. The last letter can hardly be epsilon, as Pouilloux sup- 
poses, since with theta immediately preceding, the metre re- 
quires a consonant to lengthen the preceding TE: conceivably 
some form of re0vóc or teOvnde, or the particle te followed by 
some form of Ovytdéc. 

25-26. I can find no explanation for the deletion of the last 
two lines. 

The profession of Julianus is not clearly stated in the extant 
part of the text. It appears, however, to be established by lines 
10 to 13: he travelled constantly by sea, carrying to Gaul all the 
products of the Eastern land. This can only connote a trader of 
a kind common in antiquity, who sailed with his wares in his 
own or a hired ship (Éuztogoc, mercator).?^ Though such men 
might buy or sell wherever they put in, they tended to move on 
an axis between two cities or regions, for example África and 
Sicily.?5 The focus of Julianus’ activities in the West, to judge 
by the provenance of his inscription, was Lyon. This was a 
great commercial centre, with a large number of immigrant, . 


33 Cf. Hom. H. 23.493; Wagner (n. 5) 62, citing Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 347, 
vids EvosBing untéoa tay idiny. 

34 A good general account by P. Huvelin and R. Cagnat, Hatereng agno 
3 (1904) 1731-1743. 

35 Tac. Ann. 4.13.3. 
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and especially eastern, traders.°° If he had a ‘branch’ in any 
one city of the Orient, it was probably in his native Laodicea. 
This was noted for its fertile hinterland, its harbour, and its 
trade, as Strabo's description (16.2.9, pp. 751-52) shows? 
eira AaoÓíxeua, mì tH Oaddttn xdAdtota éxtiouévy xai 
evaAiuevos zóAug, ywoav te Éyovaa NoAvoLvoyv ztgÓc tH GAAY 
evuaonia > Toig èv ovv “AdeEavdgetow attn nagéxet tÒ 
tAgiotov tov oivov, TO Oztoxtíusvov Tio MdAEwWS OQOS 7v 
xatdunedov Exovoa uéygu oyeddv tt rv xoovga@y. The 
wine mentioned by Strabo was exported far down the Red Sea, 
and Laodiceans are found in several of the great ports of the 
Roman world, Rhodes, Delos, Brundisium.?? 

The general fertility of Syria naturally made the Syrians 
themselves famous merchants: in the words of Jerome (Migne, 
PL 25.255),?? ‘usque hodie permanet in Syris ingenitus 
negotiationis ardor, qui per totum mundum lucri cupiditate 
discurrunt.’ It so happens that another Syrian, also called 
Julianus, was a trader who died in Lyon or its vicinity, though 
unlike his namesake he was not a travelling merchant, but 
managed a large general store (since the text is not in doubt, I 
omit editorial marks):^? 

éyOdÓs xeéitat Oaiuoc 6 xai ' lovAiavóg Xaáóov: 


ég0AÓc te xépuxe xai vijóvuoc, ' A0dmvóc, 
Bovievtng noite te KavoO0aíov éxi Xvoíigc, 


36 Pouilloux 61 n. 3, citing J. Rougé, Recherches sur l'organisation du com- 
merce maritime en Méditerranée (Paris 1966) 305-6; R. Turcan, Les religions 
de F Asie dans la vallée du Rhône, Et. prélim. aux rel. orient. dans Pemp. rom. 
30 (Leiden 1972) 103-23. Cf. ILS 7532 with Dessau's n. 

37 Cf, the strikingly similar description of the modern town in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 1972 ed., s.v. Latakia: ‘Latakia is the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural area and vineyards surround the town. The main exports are bitumen 
and asphalt; cereals, raw cotton, fruit, eggs, vegetable oil, pottery and the ` 
well-known Latakia tobacco', etc. 

38 Wine: Peripl. M. Rubr. 6. Rhodes: D. Morelli, Studi class. e orient. 5(1955) 
158-59, Delos: M.-Th. Couilloud, Les monuments funéraires de Rhénée, 
Explor. arch. de Délas 30 (Paris 1974) 61-62. Brundisium: JG XIV 681. 

39 Cited by P. Lambrechts, AntC/ 6 (1937) 42 n. 1. 

40 The earlier editions UG XIV 2532; CIL XIII 2448; ILS 7529; IGRR I 25) 
are now replaced by J. Rougé, Actes du 96* Congrés national des Sociétés 
savantes, Toulouse 1971, Sect. d'arch. 1 (Paris 1976) 211-21. 
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Öç zárgav te Asinwy xe THO’ éni yógq 

ÈS modo ËYWV ÈVAÓQLOV Gàyogaguóv 

ueotòy èx "Axovitavíigg: OÒ éni Aovydotyvoio 
ğAcoev éni Eeving 0aváto Moiga xoarauj. 


Some items in the text of the present epigram might be 
thought to militate against the notion that Julianus was a trader. 
It is clearly no difficulty that he was of high social rank (line 5): 
Thaim Julianus was a councillor of the considerable city of 
Canotha in the Hauran, and another trader at Lyon was a 
knight from Baetica.*! Nor is it odd that he should be called 
‘good and upright’: Thaim Julianus was similarly ‘honest and 
sweet.’ Generally, it is a characteristic feature of epigrams of 
the Roman period that they use ethical language of the loftiest 
kind to describe men of even comparatively humble profes- 
sions. Thus in a funerary epigram from Heraclea by Salbace 
(J. and L. Robert, La Carie 189-90 no. 93; GVI 1183), only the 
statement that the deceased put patriotism above ‘profit and 
advancement’ indicates that he was a trader. In Latin epigrams 
this propensity is even more marked. Thus the wife of a nego- 
tiator at Rome declares (/LS 7518) that his ‘spiritus inter deos 
receptus est, sic enim meruit’; another trader at Rome, who 
dealt in goatskins, praises himself in terms very similar to 
Julianus of Laodicea (ILS 7542): 


exhibui merces popularibus usibus aptas, 

rara fides cuius laudata est semper ubique. . . 

in cunctis simplex contractibus, omnibus aequus 
ut potui, nec non subveni saepe petenti, 

semper honorificus, semper communis amicis. . . 
exemplum laudis vixi dum vita manebat. * 


Line 7 raises a more serious difficulty. KeAtoic might suggest 
that Julianus talked to large audiences; AaA£ovroc recalls the 
informal lectures Qakıað of a rhetor such as Aristides; and at 
first sight it seems bizarre that ‘persuasion’ should ‘flow from 
the tongue’ of a mere trader. Hence it is not unreasonable to 
surmise, as Pouilloux does, that Julianus was some kind of 
travelling teacher or even missionary. On the other hand, the 
plural KeAroic need not mean that Julianus’ listeners were 
always plural in number; and Aa4Aetv is used in this period of 


41 CIL VI 29722 (ILS 7490). 
42 Compare also the epigram of the craftsman Paratus, GVI 1840. 
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any kind of articulate speech. ze1@@ is indeed necessary for 
public speakers, but also in certain private situations: thus a 
' cobbler in Herodas prays to Hermes and Peitho when trying to 
sell his wares (7.74). A merchant who brought goods from 
distant lands might well need the utmost powers of persuasion 
to overcome the distrust of potential customers. A conversa- 
tion in Philostratus' Life of Apollonius (6.12) perhaps suggests 
what could happen. The Ethiopian sage Thespesion asks 
Apollonius, ‘Suppose you were a merchant (£uzogooc) or 
captain (vaóxAngooc) bringing some cargo to us from there 
[India]. Would you expect to dispose of it without submitting 
to examination, just because it was from India, and not allow 
it to be tested or seen?’ ‘If anybody wanted,’ replies Apollonius, 
'I would let them inspect it. But suppose somebody came 
down to the shore when my ship had just put in, and denounced 
my cargo, accusing it of coming from a land that produced 
nothing good; and suppose he attacked me for trading in de- 
. based goods, and persuaded (Éztei0gv) everyone else to believe 
him. Do you imagine that someone who had sailed into such a 
harbour would let out his anchor or cable at al]?'4 

It might yet be urged that, even if a merchant used powers 
of persuasion to sell his goods, he or his heirs would not draw 
attention to the fact on his tombstone. In the ancient world, | 
however, so powerful was the spoken word that mastery of it 
was advantageous in professions where it would now appear 
otiose: doctors, for example, needed formidable eloquence to . 
urge the efficacy of their remedies and to discomfort their 
rivals.^^ It was therefore not unnatural for a doctor to be 
praised on his tombstone for his powers of persuasion, and for 
his epigram similarly to recall the Homeric Nestor (Peek, GVI 
1907, lines 1-2):45 


Ev6G0’ doiÇýkoro Atooxdgov Exáero oğua, 
ot uéAuoc yÀvxíov qOó6yyoc Env otóuatoc. 


. Though there appears to be no parallel in epigrams of traders, 
it is hardly more odd for Julianus to recall his eloquence than 
. for a doctor. 

43 Cited from the Penguin translation of C. P. Jones (Harmondsworth, 
Middx., 1970). 

^5 Cic. de Or. 1.62. 


55 His profession is made clear by other epigrams on the same stone; cf. 
Buil. 1951, 249. 
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Lines 8 and 9 would suit a travelling teacher or missionary, 
but also a merchant who had dealt honestly with his clients, 
and perhaps also acted with personal courage (Goet7j), in many 
lands: from examples already given, it has been seen that such 
lofty language is not out of place for a mundane profession. 

By contrast, lines 10 to 13, just as they are the clearest evi- 
dence that Julianus was a trader, seem fatal to the view that he 
was an itinerant teacher. Certainly, wandering poets,^$ priests, 
philosophers and the like were common in the ancient world. 
But their journeys were usually, for obvious reasons, made by 
land: they would not 'give themselves constantly to waves and 
sea.’ Moreover, these lines imply, though they do not state, 
that Julianus travelled back and forth between East and West: 
that is natural for a trader, but peculiar for a wandering teacher. 
Above all, the reference to the 'gifts of the earth' as Julianus' 
cargo appears to exclude the possibility that he conveyed the 
spiritual wares of a teacher: a wandering priest might carry a 
few exotic herbs,^? but hardly ‘all the gifts’ of the eastern lands. 
On the other hand, this phrase well suits a Laodicean bringing 
the products of his native city or other parts of Syria and the 
east. 

The phrase avti voóztov in line 15 might be invoked in this 
debate: if Julianus lectured on virtue, he might have replaced 
the previous ‘ways’ of his hearers with beiter ones. Conceiv- 
ably, however, a merchant too might have had a civilising ef- 
fect on his customers; or the phrase may mean something com- 
pletely different. ! 

The religion of Julianus does not emerge clearly from the 
preserved text. The reference in line 12 to 'god bidding the 
land to bring forth' fruits might seem to have a Jewish or Chris- 
tian tinge. It is notable that the same verb, ztooortáooeiv, is 
used of God's rule over nature in a much-discussed sentence 
of Paul's speech on the Areopagus (Acts 17.25-26)*?, avtoc 
dtdove NACL Go7)Y xai zxvorv xai rà ztávta,. . .óoícag zooate- 
rayuévovg xatgovs. Similarly, Paul and Barnabas at Lystra 
describe the Christian god (Acts 14.17) as ov@avd6ev tyiv 
berovcG didovsg xai xaigots xagnogdgouc. These same two 


46 On these, A. Cameron, Historia 14 (1965) 470-509. 

^? Thus the Egyptian Zatchlas carries herbulae, Apul. Met. 2.28. 

48 For the controversy over these verses, and over the less well attested 
reading zgotetaypévous, G. Delling, Theol. Dict. 8.37 n. 
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speeches, however, are the only ones in Acts specifically 
addressed to heathen audiences, and the Stoic coloring of the 
first has often been remarked. The word @edc, used without 
the article for Zeus or the divine generally, is as old as Homer. 
The notion that the gods, or Zeus, ordain all things in creation 
is equally old; closer to the time of Julianus, it is given particu- 
larly eloquent expression by Dio Chrysostom and Aristides.*? 
In line 13, it has been seen that 0£óc cannot be the subject of 
gpisécoxe: there is therefore no hope of construing this line as a 
reference to a Christian god of love. Lines 12 and 13 thus do 
not constrain, though they do not exclude, the inference that 
Julianus was Jewish or Christian. 

It is possible that the latter half of the text would have re- 
solved the problem if it had been more fully preserved. Pouilloux 
(71) points out that some of these broken lines might be thought 
to contain Christian allusions: thus và závrov xo[atéovte — ?] 
in line 16, the references to a ‘son’ in lines 18 and 21, and to 
‘glory’ in line 17. While this might be correct, it would be odd 
if the latter half contained so many references, or at least allu- 
sions, to Christianity while the first had none: an instructive 
contrast is provided by the famous inscription of Abercius, in 
which the crypto-Christian language pervades the whole text.°° 

The inscription is dated by Pouilloux to the second half of 
the second century, or conceivably the early years of the 
third.5! The writing would certainly allow a date in the second, 
but also in the third or even the fourth century.** That the 
second is too early is suggested above all by the signum in line 
3. These, as has been seen, appear in the second, but become 
frequent only in the third and fourth centuries; in Egypt, they 
begin to be indicated by the word ézixAnyv in the middle of the 
third.°? The length of the inscription favours a similar date. 


^? Hom. Ji. 19.90, @ed¢ dtd ztévra reAevra, Od. 14.445, dtvatat yàg ázavra; 
Dio Chrys. Or. 12 passim, especially 29, 35, 74, 76; Aristid. 43 K. passim, 
especially 23, 24, 29. 

59 A full commentary by A. Abel, Byzantion 3 (1926) 321-411; most recently, 
M. Guarducci, Ancient Society 2 (1971) 174-203, 4 (1973) 271-79. 

5! Pouilloux 60, ‘la seconde moitié du II* siecle ou peut-être le début du 
II"; but simply ‘la seconde moitié du II* siècle’, 72, 74. 

532 Among the several photos of late inscriptions in L. Robert, Hellenica 4 
(1948), the one most similar to the present is that on Pl. IV, dated between 
388 and 392 (ibid. p. 48). 

53 R. Calderini, Aegyptus 21 (1941) 238-39. 
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Epigrams in continuous hexameters are a mark of later antiqui- 
ty, and increase in length towards the fourth century: thus one 
of twenty-four hexameters is dated by its editor to the first 
half of the century,^* one of forty to 400 or somewhat later.55 

General considerations therefore favour either the third or 
the fourth century: a clear choice between them does not seem 
possible. An argument in favour of the third might be drawn 
from the phrase tguiAà põka ta KeAróv in line 13. Pouilloux 
(71 n. 50, 74) reasonably takes this to mean the Tres Galliae, 
the three provinces of Lugdunensis, Belgica and Aquitania of 
which Lyon was the capital. Now the administrative division 
of the Three Gauls ended with the provincial reforms of Dio- 
cletian, whose reign might therefore be considered the lower 
limit for the date of the inscription.55$ Especially if Julianus was 
a trader, however, it seems unlikely that his activity was con- 
fined to the administrative unit of the Three Gauls and did not 
affect Narbonensis, of which the border ran between Lyon and 
Vienne. More probably, therefore, the ‘threefold tribes of the 
Celts' in this literary context refers to the old geographical 
division of all Gaul into three parts,” and includes Narbonensis 
as well as the Tres Galliae; if so, this is no guide to the date of 
the inscription. 

Even if this evidence is eliminated, the third century remains 
slightly preferable to the fourth. A date in the first decade of it 
seems likely for the inscription of Thaim Julianus, which has 
several similarities to the present one.?? Moreover, it is now 
generally thought that Syrian traders were numerous in the 
Gaul of the high empire, but disappeared after the disruptions 
of the late third century, only becoming frequent again in the 
early fifth.5? Whether the third or the fourth century is right, 


55 W. M. Calder, AnatSt 5 (1955) 31-33 (Bull. 1956, 293). 

55 W. M. Calder, CR 62 (1948) 8-11 (Bull. 1949, 75; 1953, 83). 

56 A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964) 1.43. 

57 Caes. BG 1.1.1; Str. 4.1.1, pp. 176-77. 

58 Rougé, (n. 40) 215, dates it between 197 and 212. 

3? See now Turcan (n. 36), 103-8; P. Lambrechts (n. 39) 35-61, especially 
38, had argued that traders in bulk were never numerous before the early 
fifth century. 
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however, the inscription of Julianus surnamed Euteknios is 
apparently the latest, as it is certainly the longest, of all the 
inscriptions of merchants preserved either in literature or on 
stone.$9 


C. P. Jones 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
CANADA 


Additional Note 


Since the above article was completed and submitted, a 
study of the same inscription has appeared from M. Guarducci, 
‘Il missionario di Lione, MEFRA 88 (1976, publ. fall 1977) 
843-52. 

Guarducci accepts Pouilloux’s text entirely (except for the 
correction é{v) adroig in line 9), and also his arguments for 
making Euteknios a Christian missionary. She claims, how- 
ever, to be able to ‘transform into certainty the probability of 
the Christian character' of the inscription (848) by two restora- 
tions in the latter, mutilated part. 

In line 18, the letters TANMAK after tel ‘can’ (848), indeed 
‘must’ (849), be restored either as zavuáx[aot] or zavuax- 
[aoiotw]; this ‘son’ will then be Christ, since these epithets 
‘are of exclusively Christian usage.’ There seems no intrinsic 
reason why pagans should not have used them as well, for 
there is nothing in their formation or meaning that is peculiarly 
Christian. The claim that they were 'exclusively' Christian is 
annotated as follows (848 n. 7: I translate): 'the only pagan 
exception, so far as I know, is for ztáuuoxago the use of the 


6° The following are those known to me: Anth. Pal. 7.76, 272, 392, 400, 404, 
500, 532, 534, 586, 642, 652, 654, 738. D. W. Bradeen, The Athenian Agora 
XVII: The Funerary Monuments (Princeton 1974) no. 1037 (GVI 1242: Athens); 
A. I. Boltunova, Stud. Clas. 15 (1973) 125-30 (Bull. 1974, 382, R. Merkelbach, 
ZPE 20 [1976] 82: Panticapaeum); perhaps GVI 711 (Andros); J. and L. Robert, 
La Carie (Paris 1954) 188-89 no. 92, 189-90 no. 93 (GVI 1183: Heraclea by 
Salbace); GVI 1833 (Salamis, Cyprus); E. Bernand, Inscr. Métr. de l'Ég. 
101-2 no. 18 (Hawara); Rougé (n. 40), (Genay, near Lyon); GVI 1049 (Rome); 
L. Moretti, Riv. Fil. Istr. Class. 100 (1972) 180-82 (Bull. 1974, 724: Canusium). 
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term zauuóxaoeg to signify the gods in an ""Orphic" hymn 
(19.3). In the case of ‘‘Orphic’’ hymns, to which elements of 
such various kinds and such various dates have contributed, 
it is not possible to exclude [my italics] importations of Chris- 
tian phraseology. As far as regards xauuaxógtorog, this recurs 
in the Lexicon of Hesychius, where it is explained as 
zavóAfuoc.' As for záuuaxag, the note effectively refutes the 
assertion it is meant to support. The same would be true of 
napnpaxdototos, if Hesychius had said what he is alleged to 
say, since he would hardly have felt the need to explain an 
'exclusively' Christian word: in fact, of course, he does exact- 
ly the opposite of what is stated, and glosses zavóAfiog as 
zouuaxáougtoc. Even that would be odd if the latter word 
were exclusively Christian, since the former is already found 
in early antiquity. 

Since Liddell and Scott give the same references to the 
Orphica and to Hesychius, it would have been worth adding 
that the Supplement (1968) adds sub voce maupaxdouotos: 
‘Antip(ater) Sid(onius) in Inscr. Délos 2549.11'. Matters are in 
fact not quite so simple: the latest editor of the inscription (W. 
Peek, Philologus 101 [1957] 101-12, followed by A. S. F. Gow 
and D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams 
[1965] line 456) reads zàg uaxágioroc, though he comments 
(106: I translate), ‘one should very likely restore za(u)- 
uaxágurog'. His photograph (ibid., facing p. 112) certainly 
favours sigma, but the stone is so worn that the letter may be 
a nu or, as the first editors thought, a mu. In any case, this is 
good evidence for the existence of the word already in the 
second century B.C. 

Guarducci's other ‘decisive’ argument (847) comes from line 
21, which Pouilloux printed as vids HAEKT; the last five 
letters ‘seem to admit of no other restoration than 5Aéxr[wo], 
epithet of the effulgent sun': this 'flaming son' will again be 
Christ, the Sol Salutis (849-50). One might wonder whether the 
poet could possibly have expected even the faithful to under- 
stand so arcane an expression; and in any case it has already 
been argued above that the lambda is somewhat, the tau ex- 
tremely, doubtful. 

Certainly, it cannot be excluded that Euteknios was a Chris- 
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tian, though perhaps it can that he was a ‘missionary.’ But 
since nothing in what is preserved of the inscription supports 
a Christian interpretation, and since after all Christian inscrip- 
tions are comparatively rare even in the third century, it may 
be not imprudent to incline towards a pagan interpretation of 
this new one. 


VICTIMAL HIERARCHIES IN 
INDO-EUROPEAN ANIMAL SACRIFICE 


It is explicitly stated in Brahmanic texts that five creatures 
were suitable for sacrifice in Vedic India, in descending order 
man, horse, cattle, sheep, and goat.! The goat is the cut-off 
point, leaving such animals as pig and dog beyond the pale, 
as well as sundry undomesticated beasts. The excluded crea- 
tures could figure in the margins of the great sacrificial 
tableaux, as when a dog was killed during the initial pre- 
liminaries of the asvamedha, or wild beasts were included 
in the main enactment of the sacrifice but ended up freed 
rather than slaughtered. But the centerpiece was strictly com- 
posed of a stallion, a hornless ram, and a he-goat. Another 
great group sacrifice of Vedic India, the sautramant, similarly 
comprised a bull, a ram, and a he-goat, the bull thus being in 
apparent complementary distribution with the stallion, with 
the two occurring in mutual exclusivity in the same structural 
slot. In the purusamedha, the human sacrifice which is at least 
abstractly present in Vedic ritual, the main victim keeps 
company with a hornless ram and a he-goat; he is thus exactly 
congruent in position with the horse or the bull. The 
purusamedha looks much like some kind of secondary replica- 
tion of the asvamedha, but reference to human. sacrifice is 
found elsewhere in Vedic lore, as when Sunahsepa saves his 
skin in the nick of time at the sacrificial stake of a rajasuya, 
thanks to his brahmin knack for prayer. 

There is evidence outside of India that human sacrifice at a 
certain level of Indo-European tradition was no theoretician's 
afterthought, but that it was, on the other hand, merely a 
special variety of animal sacrifice. As Julius Caesar was 
making preparations for his royal accession, and Mark Antony 
even tried to crown him once during the Lupercalia, he 
apparently used his considerable antiquarian erudition to 


! See e.g. Sylvain Lévi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas 
(Paris 1898) 133-38. For further background on many of the unreferenced 
data in the first half of this article, see e.g. J. Puhvel (ed.), Myth and Law 
Among the Indo-Europeans (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1970), esp. 159-72. 
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revive certain obsolete rituals. According to Dio Cassius 
(43.24.2-4), in 46 B.C. Caesar had two instigators of military 
insurrection ritually slaughtered on the Campus Martius and 
their heads taken to the Regia, the pontifical headquarters, 
in close replication of the rite of October Equus which is 
the Roman counterpart of the Vedic asvamedha. Thus 
- purusamedha was to a$vamedha what Caesar's cruel act was 
to the October Equus. In certain circumstances apparently 
horse and man were interchangeable as victims, with man 
being hierarchically first and thus reflecting an escalation of 
the ritual, an upgrading of its urgency. 

There is still further indication that human sacrifice of this 
type was a special martial-law version of animal slaughter. 
After a military defeat, Hittite ritual prescribed the cutting 
in two of a man, a he-goat, a dog, and a pig, upon which the 
troops were marched between the parts.? This sort of lustration 
or expiation is attested with animals only (especially dogs) 
in Hittite rituals and ancient (Macedonian, Boeotian) and 
modern ethnographic sources alike, and in classical antiquity 
with human victims as well, as when Xerxes had the eldest 
son of the Lydian Pythios cut in half and made his army 
parade through the middle (Herodotus 7.39-40), or Peleus cut 
up Akastos’s wife Astydameia at Iolkos and marched his 
troops between her pieces (Apollodorus 3.13.7). But the 
Hittite military setup is unique in having a man and three types 
of animals, with the animals being entirely of the “‘lower’’ sort, 
and the man thus in the slot for the higher type of victim. 
Granted its antiquity, the Hittite text probably reflects a 
contamination of a widespread areal folk practice with a 
specific Indo-European sacrificial roster. 

'Man and beast' was expressed in Indo-European by an 
asyndetic reversible formula, seen in Avestan pasu vira 
‘flocks and men’ and Umbrian ueiro pequo, or by a close- 
knit collocation of bipeds and quadrupeds, as in Vedic dvipáde 
cátuspade and Umbrian dupursus peturpursus. But such com- 
binations were at the same time a way of dichotomizing the 
two by juxtaposition. Philological proof is available in Hittite, 
where the sumerogram NAM.RA (literally ‘what is seized") is 


? KUB XVII 28 IV 45-53; cf. O. Masson, Revue de l'histoire des religions 
137 (1950) 5-25. 
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used to express Hittite arnuwala- designating human war- 
booty only, whereas the equivalent Akkadian term, Sallatu, 
encompassed all movable spoils (men, animals, goods). The 
comprehensive word for ‘booty’ was rather šaru- in Hittite, 
and ‘men and animals’ was commonly expressed by NAM.- 
RA.MES GUD UDU ‘deportees, cattle, sheep’, thus still 
reflecting the Indo-European dvandva expression “wird-peku.3 

We have by now defined an upper tier in the Indo-European 
sacrificial hierarchy where stallion and bull were in comple- 
mentary ritual distribution with one another, and exceptionally 
with man as well. The position of ram or sheep remains 
ambiguous, while the rest of the bestiary from goat on down 
is definitely of a baser kind. 

As a recurrent leitmotif in the Fifth Yast of the Avesta, 
various mythical heroes (and an occasional anti-hero like the 
Turanian Franrasyan) offer to the great goddess Aradvi 
Sura Anahita a set sacrifice of ‘a hundred male horses, a 
thousand cattle, a myriad bleating sheep’ (satam aspanem 
arsnam hazayram gavam baevara anumayanam).* This god- 
dess is the Iranian equivalent of the Vedic Sarasvati, and 
her true designation was presumably once *Harahvafi ‘rich in 
waters', which is actually found as the name of one of the Old 
Iranian lands, Arachosia. Ar dvi Stra Anahita means ‘Moist, 
Heroic, Immaculate’ and is the Iranian type example of the 
Indo-European transfunctional goddess, the kind of female 
deity who embodies in her triplicity all three hierarchic divi- 
sions of society, the priestly, the military, and the soil-based 
classes, in contradistinction to the compartmentalized male 
gods of the Indo-Europeans. As the heroine Sura she received 
an offering of stallions, in the guise of Aradvi of her wet 
pasturelands she was given a contingent of cattle, and sheep 
were an appropriate tribute to the ritually pure, untainted 
Anahita. We notice here the emergence of the genus ovinum 
at the priestly level, thus near the apex of the social structure. 
Vedic data indicate that this feature is no mirage or latter-day 


3 Cf. C. Watkins, in Indo-European Studies II (Cambridge, Mass. 1975) 
490-99, 

*The same offerings occur with one other deity, the goddess Druvaspa, 
the ‘pious, heroic protectress of horses’ of the Ninth YaSt, who is probably 
a more specialized hypostasis of the same goddess. 
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development. In a ksatriya-based regal pageant such as the 
asvamedha the role of the ram was by definition ancillary to 
that of the horse. But in the more brahmanic sautramant 
(originally a kind of detoxification rite to atone for excessive 
ingestion of soma) the victims were a bull, a ram, and a he- 
goat, dedicated to Indra, Sarasvafi, and the A$vins respective- 
ly. Since Indra and the Asvins are clearly patrons of the 
ksatriya and the vai$ya, Sarasvati's ram-offering is probably 
the original priestly ingredient of the sacrifice. 

Once we have reached some kind of Indo-Iranian plateau, 
sound methodology in Indo-European comparative mythology 
requires that we forge links with the Indo-European west, 
either Italic, Celtic, Germanic, or Baltic. I shall not linger 
over the last three branches, except to recall their extra- 
ordinary escalation of human sacrifice: | 

1. Lucan and his scholiasts described the tripartite offerings 
to the Gaulish gods Esus, Taranis, and Teutates,. with victims 
hanged, burned, and drowned respectively. 

2. The Old Germanic death penalties via hanging, stabbing, 
and drowning or live burial, have sacral origins in human 
sacrifices, as has been shown by Karl von Amira, Folke 
Stróm, Donald Ward, and others. 

3. Adam of Bremen still saw corpses of men and beasts 
suspended indiscriminately in the sacred grove at Upsala in 
Sweden in the 11th century A.D.5 

4. As late as the 16th century, Simon Grunau described 
the Old Prussian chief triad of gods Patollo, Perkuno, and 
Potrimpo as sanguinary in terms of human blood.$ 

Instead I shall concentrate on Old Italic, mainly Roman 
evidence. Henceforth our pursuit of sacrificial hierarchies 
will be somewhat tied to the tracking of the transfunctional 
goddess, picking up the scent of Anáhita in the west. The 
Roman avatar of this figure is the Juno of Lanuvium, with 


5 A ritual of sacrificing kings to Odin in Scandinavia is reflected in the story 
of Starkadr's killing of Vikar in the Gautrekssaga and in Saxo Grammaticus, 
with which G. Dumézil has compared Jarásamdha's sacrificial stable of 
imprisoned kings, waiting to be immolated to Rudra-Siva, in book 2 of the 
Mahabharata (Mythe et épopée 2 [Paris 1971] 105-7). We thus also have an 
epic reminiscence of human sacrifice which goes back to an Indo-European 
prototype. 

$ Cf. e.g. G. J. Larson et al. (ed.), Myth in Indo-European Antiquity 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles 1974) 80. i5 
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the epithets Seispes Mater Regina.’ Mater clearly refers to the 
fertility aspect, but I disagree with Dumézil who takes Regina 
to express sovereignty and Seispes to denote warlike character. 
Regina is rather the epithet of the regal (= warrior) class, 
and Seispes (= sospes) means originally not ‘savior’ but 
rather ‘safe and sound, well preserved, immune to attaint,’ 
exactly as does the Avestan Anahita. In saga form, the 
"earthly career'' of this transfunctional goddess can be seen 
for example in the Indic heroine of the Mahabharata, Draupadi, 
who straddles all three classes of gods and men by being the 
joint consort of the five Pandava brothers, who themselves 
are epic transpositions of the gods Dharma, Indra, Vayu, and 
the A$vins. Elsewhere, the triple goddess can be split into 
three synonymous heroines, such as the three Machas of 
Ulster in Irish saga, one being a druidess, one a warrior- 
queen, and the third a peasant wife who died in childbirth. I 
am tempted to see in the Roman saga figure of Dido.a similar 
mummery of the transfunctional goddess, but this time in a 
single diachronic life span. As Juno's tool in thwarting Aeneas 
and thus Rome, Dido may be not just a creature of Vergil's 
invention but rather a historicized hypostasis of the threefold 
mythic nature of Juno herself, first intacta (Aeneid 1.345), 
then dux femina (ibid. 364), and finally a would-be mother 
(cf. Aeneid 4.33 dulcis natos, etc.), albeit thwartedly and 
abortively, as the plot demanded. Thus Dido's progression 
was from sospes to regina to mater. Never mind that Dido was 
a Punic Carthaginian; Roman theology was adept at assimilat- 
ing ‘‘foreign’’ Junos, such as the various Uni's of Etruscan 
cities (Veii, etc.), or the syncretistic Uni-Astarte of the 
Phoenician-Etruscan symbiosis at Caere and Pyrgi, or the 
Carthaginian Dido-Astarte (or Tanit) herself; conversely the 
transposed saga replica of the transfunctional Indo-European 
goddess could end up at the far end of the Roman-Carthaginian 
spectrum. This addition serves to bolster the western dossier 
of the transfunctional goddess, and of Juno in particular.’ 


7 See e.g. G. Dumézil, Eranos 52 (1954) 105-19, Archaic Roman Religion 
(Chicago 1970) 297-98. 

8G. S. Duclos (‘‘Dido as ‘triformis’ Diana," Vergilius 15 [1969] 33-41) 
tried to make the triad Diana-Hecate-Luna ‘‘encompass the whole psycho- 
logical tragedy of Dido’’ (luminous, virginal > dark, hunted > dimly seen 
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With this preparation we can assess the Roman sacrifices, 
and in particular the important official varieties, the sacrificia 
sollemnia. The horse was offered only to Mars as the October 
Equus, even as Indra was clearly the earliest recipient of the 
a$vamedha in India. At the other end of the hierarchy, dogs 
and goats are very little in evidence; swine were given to Ceres 
and Tellus, and the latter also received a sus gravida, a preg- 
nant sow, as well as a pregnant cow at the Fordicidia on 
April 15. This pruning leaves us mainly with bovines and 
ovines. Here the Roman allocations are highly instructive. 
In the cults of the Regia, i.e. on the sacerdotal level of the 
pontifex maximus and the flamines, Jupiter received a white 
sheep on every Idus from the Flamen Dialis, and a ram on all 
nundinae (ninth-day market days) from the Flaminica Dialis. 
At the confarreatio, the high-church marriage rite, he likewise 
got a sheep. Juno was offered a porca and an agna (female 
pig and lamb) on all Kalends by the regina sacrorum in the 
Regia. But on the Capitol Jupiter was given a male bovine, a 
bos mas, at the inauguration of the consuls and on the occasion 
of military triumphs, while Juno Regina received a cow, a 
bos femina. This state of affairs seems to mirror a division of 
priestly and political functions which reflects Jupiter's own 
dual nature, his magico-legal (‘‘heavenly,’’ ‘‘Mitraic- 
Varunaic’’) and warlike-rulerish (''thunderous,'" ‘‘Indraic’’) 
characteristics respectively. Similarly the sacrifice to Juno as 
Regina has been relocated to the Capitol, whereas her pig and 
lamb offerings remain in the Regia. 

Yet it is away from the central cults that Juno’s true 
sacrificial range can be gauged. Just as her Lanuvian avatar 
unveils her S.M.R. character, even so we must turn to the 
Juno Curitis (or Quiritis) of Falerii to see her true array of 
beasts. Ovid (Amores 3.13.13-18) describes the procession: 


Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae, 
quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis; 

et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces; 
et minor ex humili victima porcus hara; 

duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo; 
invisa et dominae sola capella deae. 


in Orcus). This may interest literary symbolologists, but from a compara- 
tivistic and mythological point of view we ought to substitute ''Dido as 
tripartite Juno.” 
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‘White heifers are led to popular acclaim, 
whom Faliscan grass fed in their fields; 
and bullocks not yet threatening with fearsome brow; 
and the pig, a minor victim, from his lowly stye; 
and the head of the flock with horn curving through hard temples; 
and the she-goat who alone is hateful to the lady goddess.’ 


The last comment is baffling, but at least the poor goat is 
also part of the cortege. Juno thus gets youthful bovines of 
both sexes, a pig, a ram, and a goat. I know of no other Roman 
deity with this range of simultaneous victims; it seems that 
she is indeed the transfunctional goddess, and that in her honor 
almost the entire domestic menagerie is trotted out, with the 
well-defined exception of the horse, exclusively sacred to 
Mars, and the dog, more proper to Hecate and her infernal ilk. 

Juno was thus a truly marked recipient of hierarchically 
defined victims. Another such was Mars, who not only had 
monopoly on the horse but also on the breeding bull, taurus, 
a sacrificial specimen which was rigidly distinct from the bos 
mas of Jupiter Capitolinus, since the latter could be any 
bovine of male gender, and potency was not at issue. Mars 
received the bull singly or in the context of the suovetaurilia 
or solitaurilia, a triple sacrifice performed under his auspices 
and on the Campus Martius at the time of the census, as part 
of the lustration of the population. Su-ove-taur-ilia is a sacrifice 
done *su, ove, tauro ‘with a swine, sheep, and bull’; the 
parallel solitaurilia likewise, according to Festus and Paulus 
Diaconus (ed. Lindsay, p. 372-73), hostiarum trium diversi 
generis immolationem significant, tauri, arietis, verris, with 
reference to the old adjective sollus meaning 'all, whole', 
as in sollemnis (< *soll-ennis 'every-year, annual’). Thus boar, 
ram, and bull were the macho ingredients of this particular 
sacrifice, not unlike the he-goat, ram, and bull of the Indic 
sautrümani; as Mars was somehow preéminent over Tellus 
 andJupiter in the terminology and location of the suovetaurilia, 
even so the sautràmani derives its name from Indra's quality 
of sutráàman ‘good protector’, at the expense of Sarasvafi 
and the Asvins.? The pandemic nature of the suovetaurilia is 

? The two rituals were compared by Dumézil in Tarpeia (Paris 1947) 
117-38; D. did not perceive the transfunctional significance of Sarasvati 
in the sautramari or the importance of the sheep as a sacrificial victim at 
the priestly level. 
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very clear in Cato’s old prayer to Mars (De agri cultura 141) 
which accompanies this particular sacrifice: Mars himself not 
only straddles the military and farming strata but patronizes 
the whole range of societal concerns; he is to counter three 
types of onslaughts (diseases, devastations, blights) by verbal, 
warlike, and agricultural procedures respectively ( POPE 
defendas, averruncesque).'° 

We can thus conclude that the key to Indo-European sacri- 
ficial hierarchies lies not so much in the immolated creatures 
themselves as in the few pivotal figures to whom they are 
offered: these are Indra in India and Mars in Rome on the 
-one hand, and Anahita in Iran and Juno in Rome on the other. 
As so often, a few tight knots between Indo-Iranian and Roman 
antiquities are the closest link to Indo-European prehistory. 

In this kind of close confrontation Greece limps in a poor 
third, as usual. This is not to deny the presence in Greece of 
important archaisms. Alone besides Old Indic, Greek has 
preserved the sacrificial term éxaróufn (<*éxatov-BFa), origi- 
nally a feminine adjective with some understood noun like 
0voía, thus literally ‘(a sacrifice) conducive to a hundred 
cattle,’ not in the sense of offering up an exact number,!! but 
a semantic match for Vedic Satagvin-, as in Satagvinam 
gavam pósam ‘hundredfold prosperity of cattle’ (RV 9.65.17).}? 
Greece has also preserved remarkable reflexes of the trans- 
functional goddess at the theological level, e.g. in the triple 
set of epithets of Athena in a panathenaic sacrificial dedication 
(IG 2!.163 = Editio Minor 2-37.334): tý “Yycteia (line 9), 
tH IloAtaou, tH Nixy (line 22). The three Graces of Orkhomenos, 
Aglaia ‘Glory’, Euphrosyne ‘Piety’, and Thaleia ‘Bloom’, are 
obvious trifurcations of a single transfunctional Kharis.!? A 
similar triple set is seen in Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite of 
the Judgment of Paris, where they peddle sovereign wisdom, 


10 Cf. É. Benveniste, Revue de l'histoire des religions 129 (1945) 9-15; 
Dumézil, Tarpeia, 151-54. 

!! A hecatomb had no fixed number of victims, nor was it restricted to 
the slaughter of bovines. E.g. in Homer it could have 81 black bulls 
(Odyssey 3.6-8), or 50 rams Uliad 23.146), or bulls and goats liad 1.316). 

12 Cf. Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 79 (1964) 7-10. __ 

13 On such Greek data in general see J. Puhvel, *"The Indo-European strain 
in Greek myth,” Panhellenica. Studies in Ancient History and Historiography 
Presented to Truesdell S. Brown (forthcoming). 
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power and glory, and sex respectively. Greece also has the 
triple sacrifice called toittva or toittic which comprised three 
male animals, usually ram, bull, and boar (xo:ióc, tadoos, 
xa700¢), and which was sometimes used to sanctify solemn 
oaths; an example is Odyssey 11.131: 


doverdy Tadody te avàv T` éxifffjrooa xángov 
‘a ram, a bull, and a boar who mates with sows’. 


This particular Homeric offering is made to Poseidon, but 
elsewhere a roitri¢ can be dedicated to Apollo, Asklepios, 
the Dioskouroi, etc., i.e. to almost any deity. Thus the bond 
between ritual and theology, so precious in India, Iran, and 
Rome, has been broken. As a consequence, the strict ordering 
of victims is also collapsing: besides ram, bull, and boar in 
various sequences (boar, ram, bull; bull, boar, ram) there 
appear cattle, goats, male swine, or swine, he-goat, ram, or 
even two sheep and an ox. Hence Greece, so preoccupied 
with its own new syntheses, can at best be an ancillary and 
collateral witness between the Indo- European east and west. 
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DEATHS IN THE PAN-HELLENIC GAMES: 
ARRACHION AND CREUGAS 


This paper will examine Pausanias’ narratives of the death 
and posthumous victory, first of Arrachion of Phigalia, in the 
pankration at the Olympics of 564 B.C. (Paus. 8.40.1-2), then 
of Creugas of Epidamnus, in the boxing at the Nemean Games 
around 400 B.C. (Paus. 8.40.3-5).! It will also consider (the 
Lemnian) Philostratus’ description of a painting of Arrachion 
at the point of victory and death (Imag. 2.6), and the brief 
notes on Arrachion in Eusebius Chron. (201-2 Schoene), and 
in (Flavius) Philostratus Gymn. 21,? as well as modern discus- 
sions of these two athletic fatalities.? All ancient and modern 
accounts of the fatal contests which I have examined contain 


! The first fatal contest is dated by Paus. 8.40.1 and Euseb. Chron. (201-2 
Schoene) to the fifty-fourth Olympics (564 B.C.); on the date of the second, 
see below, and notes 11, 24. It was not 400 B.C. precisely, since the pan- 
Hellenic Nemean Games were held, from 573 B.C. on, in mid-summer of the 
“odd” years of our reckoning—i.e., 401 B.C., 399 B.C., etc. 

2 Two disputed points do not affect this paper: first, whether Philostr. Imag. 
2.6 describes a real painting or an imaginary one; second, whether the Gymn. 
was written by Flavius Philostratus (Philostr. ID, and the earlier Imag. by his 
nephew and son-in-law Philostratus III (the Lemnian), or whether either man 
wrote both. Philostratus II is not much closer to the events chronologically 
than his son-in-law, being some twenty years older (fl. ca. A.D. 210). On the 
dates and works of each of the four Philostrati, see the OCD, P-W and the 
"Kleine Pauly,” and the intro. to each Philostratean work cited below, note 3. 

3 The following abbreviations will be used throughout this article: works on 
ancient athletics: 


Alexander: C. Alexander, Greek Athletics (New York 1925), a small pamphlet. 

Frost: K. T. Frost, '*Greek Boxing,” JHS 25 (1905) 213-25. 

Gardiner, Athletics: E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford 
1930, repr. 1967). 

Gardiner, Sports: E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals 
(London 1910). 

Gardiner, "Pankration": E. N. Gardiner, ‘The Pankration and Wrestling," 
JHS 26 (1906) 4-22. 

Gardiner, ‘‘Wrestling’’: E. N. Gardiner, ‘‘Wrestling,’’ JHS 25 (1905) 14-31, 
263-93. 

Harris: H. A. Harris, Greek Athletes and Athletics (Bloomington [Indiana U. 
Press] 1966). 


AJP 99 (1978) 363-390 
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Hyde: W. W. Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art 
(Washington 1921). 

Robinson: R. S. Robinson, Sources for the History of Greek Athletics 
(Cincinnati 1955, for U. of Illinois). 

Wright: F. A. Wright, Greek Athletics (London 1925). 


Works on the Oriental martial arts: 


Nishiyama and Brown: H. Nishiyama and R. C. Brown, Karate: The Art of 
“Empty-Hand”’ Fighting (Tokyo 1960). 

Rhee: J. Rhee, Tan-Gun and To-San of Tae Kwon Do Hyung (Los Angeles 
1971). 

Son and Clark: D. S. Son and R. J. Clark, Tae Kwon Do: The Art of Korean 
Karate (New York 1968). 


Anatomical and medical works: 


Adams: B. C. Adams, Medical Implications of Karate Blows (South Bruns- 
wick [N.J.] 1969). 

Gelber: L. J. Gelber, Medico-Legal Text on Traumatic Injuries (Newark 
1938). 

Grant: J. C. B. Grant, Atlas of Human Anatomy (Baltimore 19625). 

Lamb: D. S. Lamb, ‘‘Medico-Legal Consideration of Death by Mechanical 
Suffocation,” in R. A. Witthaus and T. C. Becker, contrib. edd., Medical 
Jurisprudence: Forensic Medicine and Toxicology, 1 (New York 1894) 
705-91. 

Simpson: K. Simpson, Forensic Medicine (London 19695). 

Woodburne: R. T. Woodburne, Essentials of Human Anatomy (New York 
{Oxford U. Press] 1965?). 

Woolsey: G. Woolsey, ''Medico-Legal Consideration of Wounds,’ in 
Witthaus and Becker, op. cit., I, 457-590. 


Texts and translations of Pausanias: 


Frazer: J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece (Cambridge 1897, 
repr. New York 1965), trans. and comm. 

Jones: W. H. S. Jones (and H. A. Ormerod, and R. E. Wycherley), Pausanias: 
Description of Greece (London 1918—35, repr. [and rev.] 1964—66), IV 
(1935, repr. 1965), the Loeb text and trans. quoted throughout this article. 

Levi: P. Levi, S. J., Pausanias: Guide to Greece (Harmondsworth 1971), a 
Penguin trans. 

Schubart: J. H. C. Schubart, Pausaniae: Graeciae Descriptio (Leipzig 1883— 
897), the Teubner text of which Frazer used the 1853—54 ed. for his trans. 

Spiro: F. Spiro, Pausaniae: Graeciae Descriptio (Leipzig 1903, repr. Stuttgart 
1969), a later Teubner ed. 


Texts and translations of Philostratus, Eusebius: 


Fairbanks: À. Fairbanks, Philostratus: Imagines; Callistratus: Descriptions 
(London 1931), the Loeb text and trans. quoted throughout this article. 

Jüthner: J. Jiithner, Philostratos über Gymnastik (Leipzig 1909), Teubner text, 
trans. [German] and comm. 
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some patent physical impossibility, or some improbability at 
least. Modern scholars who discuss the ancient accounts fail to 
point out inaccuracies and implausibilities in them, but they 
also deny the accuracy of certain details which are perfectly 
possible physically, and quite plausible, so much so that the 
movements of the two contestants in each athletic contest can 
be duplicated, and the fatal last step, or mis-step, in each is 
readily apparent. Lack of expertise in athletics, and great tem- 
poral separation from the original events, are the two most 
probable reasons for ancient and modern authors’ erroneous 
explanations of these two fatalities. Pausanias wrote (A.D. 
160—180) seven-and-a-half centuries after the death of Ar- 
rachion, almost six after Creugas';^ Philostratus the Lemnian 
(fl. ca. A.D. 230) wrote nearly another century later. A lack of 
sufficient athletic training or personal mastery to re-enact each 
fatal situation, or to visualize them as enacted in full, may well 
be a reason for our modern sources’ failure to arrive at the 
most probable course of each contest; it certainly was for the 


Kayser: C. L. Kayser, Flavii Philostrati opera; accedunt Apollonii Epistolae, 
Eusebius adversus Hieroclem, Philostrati Junioris Imagines, Callistrati 
Descriptiones (Leipzig 1871), a Teubner ed. which has both the Gymn. 
and the earlier Jmag. as works of Flavius Philos.  . 

Noccelli: V. Noccelli, Filostrato: La Ginnastica (Naples 1955), trans. [Italian] 
with brief notes. 

Schoene: A. Schoene, Eusebi Chronicorum Libri Duo (Berlin 1875), I. 


^ Frazer I, xv-xix argues that Paus. wrote and published the separate books, 
in order as they have come down to us, between A.D. 160 and 180; Book 8 
**may have been written in or after 176 A.D., . . . [it] cannot have been com- 
posed earlier and may [be] . . . a good deal later than 174 A.D."' (xvii). 

5 [ mean expertise in some related modern sport. No one today has any ex- 
pertise in the Hellenic style of wrestling or boxing, or the pankration: they no 
longer exist as practiced arts. The modern Western sports, esp. ''Greco- 
Roman wrestling" and Olympic boxing, do not duplicate, nor even approxi- 
mate, ancient Greek events. The Oriental martial arts are actually closer in 
style and technique, though independent in origin—unless a hypothetical 
common ‘‘Indo-European’’ heritage of combative arts was preserved in Hellas 
as the pan-Hellenic Games, and in the Orient by early Hindu and Buddhist 
monks, who brought their faith and their skills to China and the whole Far 
East. My own particular training has been twelve years (1966— ) and a 
second degree black belt in Tae Kwon Do, Korean ‘‘karate’’—i.e., the art of 
fighting with bare hand and foot, and some acquaintance with judo. For 
medical and anatomical expertise, I am indebted to my wife, Mary Brophy, 
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scholarly, sedentary Philostratus, and the unathletic, though 
hardiy sedentary, Pausanias. But the accuracy of many specif- 
ic details, some completely misunderstood, but preserved 
accurately, and the undeniable validity of their basic accounts, 
are a tribute to our ancient sources, to their judgment, their 
sources, or both. 

The certain facts are that Arrachion (or Arrichion)é was 
competing for his third crown in a row at Olympia; he was 


who holds a second degree black belt, and a doctorate (Ph.D.) in Human 
Anatomy from the University of Michigan School of Medicine. The scientific 
accuracy of my discussion of the athletes’ movements and injuries is due en- 
tirely to her; any anatomical inexactitude results solely from my lack of 
thorough comprehension, or poor choice of expression. 

$'The very spelling of this name is the first disputed point of the story. 
Philostr. Imag. 2.6 and Gymn. 21 both give it as “Agotyiwyv. The Suda and all 
edd. of Paus. print “Aggayiwy. Spiro I, 355 prints for Paus. 8.40.1, lines 22- 
23: "Ao-(oa) yíovoc, and explains in his app. crit. to line 23: ‘‘suppl Suidas; 
ceteris locis àgovyíwv L omnibus, àoyícv reliqui nisi pag. 356, 5 deoayiwvos.”’ 
Schoene 202 prints in his Greek text of Euseb. Chron. “Agnyiwy, and his app. 
crit. adds "pro ‘Aotyiwv’’; the Latin Arelion (Schoene 201) is obviously a cor- 
ruption of this. Stephanus TGL notes that APAXION appears in one inscrip- 
tion, citing '' Franz, C.I. v. 3 p. 244 n. 8478"; the full reference is A. Boeckh et 
al., edd., Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (Berlin 1828—77): HI (1845— 53), 
J. Franz, ed., 244. This isn't the same man, but may be the same name. The 
variants can be accounted for as follows: iotacism explains the erroneous 
spellings 'Agovxíov, “Aonyiwy for Aoguíov. Haplography explains the loss 
of one rho in some spellings, and a sort of haplography—' Ao for 'Apga— 
explains "Agyícov. I assume the name was spelled correctly by Pausanias, 
"Aggayíov, and pronounced with a sort of schwa in the always unaccented 
second syllable (antepenult of the nominative). This was mis-heard or -spelled 
as “Agotyiwy (and its iotacized variants) and so transmitted by both Philos- 
tratean works, Eusebius, and one MS. of Pausanias: cf. Latin capio but 
accipio, facilis/difficilis, mancupium and mancipium; but see Jüthner 233. 
Stephanus TGL and P-W prefer 'Aootyéov, as do Jüthner, G. M. A. Richter 
(with I. A. Richter), Kouroi: Archaic Greek Youths (London 1970?) 1, 77, and 
F. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen [sic] bis zur 
Kaiserzeit (Halle 1917, repr. Hildesheim 1964) 76-77, who places this name in 
a list of those with a common stem related "zu Gooa: [and àgaoíoxo]: 
"Aoos-, “Aggt-, “Agoe-, "Apoi-." He ought to include “Agga-, for he cites 
only ‘‘Euseb. I 202 [Schoene] Philostr. Gymn. 21," our weakest evidence on 
the name, not Paus. 8.40, Philostr. Imag. 2.6, or CIG III, 244 no. 8478. The 
name is variously transcribed: as Arrhichion by Gardiner, all works; as 
Arrhachion by Hyde, Jones and Frazer, who mentions Arrhichion as 
Philostratus’ variant (IV, 392); as '' Arrhichion (or Arrhachion)’’ by Robinson 
79; as Arrichion by Jüthner, Harris and Fairbanks, who adds (152 note 1): 
"Paus. 8.40.2 describes . . . Arrachion (whom Philostratus calls Arrichion),’’ 
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being strangled by the other finalist (nowhere named), and had 
nearly passed out, or died, when his opponent relaxed his grip 
slightly. Arrachion seized his opportunity, and dislocated one 
of his opponent’s leg joints, causing him such pain that he held 
up his hand to admit defeat." But with that move Arrachion 
had died, and so was crowned posthumously as victor. 
Creugas was similarly crowned as boxing victor at Nemea, but 
only won for being killed by a ''foul." He and his opponent 
Damoxenus of Syracuse fought the final bout till evening, then 
agreed to take turns striking one blow each, with no defence, 
until one or the other clearly won. Creugas went first, with a 
punch to the head, but failed to knock Damoxenus out. The 
latter told Creugas to lift up his arm, then immediately hit him 
in the lower abdomen with a straight thrust of his fingers. 
Creugas collapsed and died, but was awarded the victory, and 
Damoxenus expelled, for this ''foul." ` 

Such are the bare facts of the stories, but the physical 
moves, and physiological effects, of the two fatal actions can, I 
believe, be more accurately determined from Pausanias’ and 
Philostratus' descriptions than has yet been done. So here fol- 
lows Pausanias' full account of the two fatal contests: 


Diyahetou dé avdgids éortv ni tho ayoeadco "Aggaxíovoc 
TOU xayxoatiaoto), ta te GAda aoxaiog xai oOx xota 
Eni TH oyýuatı: ov Oteotaoat uèv zt0À9 oi ztóÓec, xAOEiVTAL 


then, quoting Frazer’s trans., twice misprints his Arrhachion as ‘‘ Arrachion’’; 
and as the Italian ''Arrichione" by Noccelli 35 and 35 note 1, which adds: 
"L'ortografia del nome é pero poco sicura." By analogy with Arrian, etc., I 
have adopted Arrachion, accented on the long ‘‘i’’ of the penult. 

7 The technical term for this acknowledgment of defeat or sign of surrender 
is àzayógevotc; ''to surrender, to admit defeat" by a raised forefinger is 
anayooevety, àzteutetv. Despite full and fairly complete notes on the noun and 
both verbs, LSJ and Stephanus TGL both fail to mention this exact athletic 
sense of dxayogeta, xtA., and so fail to give it any place in the development 
of what I think are derivative uses and senses in non-athletic contexts: ''fail, 
give up, renounce, sink from exhaustion" in LSJ; ‘‘animum despondere, 
repudiare, fatiscere" in Stephanus TGL. See Jüthner 203-4, 233, and see 
below, notes 8—10, for use of these terms in all ancient writers on athletics: 
Lucian Anach. 24, 37; Philostr. Gymn. 9 and 21, which has both verbs (note 
10); Philostr. Imag. 2.6.5 (note 9); Paus. 8.40.2 (note 8); Euseb. Chron. 202 
Schoene (note 10). See Gardiner, Sports 404, 416, 424, who includes and dis- 
cusses several representations of this surrender-signal (Figs. 133, 141, 146) 
from among the many found on Greek vases with athletic scenes or subjects. 
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dé maga mhevod- ai yeloes Gxot THY yAovtÓv. nEenointar 
u&v On 1) eixàv AOov, déyovot dé xai exiyoaupa én’ adtiy 
yoagtjvat: xai coro UEV ngávioro VAO TOD yoóvov, TH Ó£ 
"Aooayímovi éyévovro 'OAvuzuxai vixat dvo uèv GAvunidaat 
Tals HOO Tig TETAOTHS xai zevrgxootiic, éyévero ðè xai èv 
abri aov ĝixalw re £x vOv “EAAavodixnov xai 'Aogogayíovog 
QAUTOD TH AQETH. Oc yàg On ztoóc TOV xaraAsutÓusvov Ett 
TOV àvrayoviotOÓv vàv éuáyeto UmEQ TOD xotívov, ô uev 
noothapev batis On ó åvtayovičóuevoç xai toic ztogi TOV 
Agoaxíava eiye eC@nang xai TOV tQáynAov &nieGev ĝua 
abro? raiç yegoí»: 6 òè “Agoayiwy ExKAG tÓv Èv tà 200i 
tov àvrayoviGopévov ÓáxtvAov, xai 'Aogaxyíov te thv 
vvy?nv aginow Gyyóuevoc xai 6 &yyov tov “Aooaylwva 
ONO TOU OaxtbAoe tic ÓÓvVyc HATH TOV HALOOV za yogebst 
tov avtov. “Hietrt 08 éotepavwody TE xai àvmnyógevoav 
VLXOVTA TOD “A2gaximvos TOV VExOOV. &oixóg ÔÈ xai 
‘Agyetous olóa éri Koevya noujoavriag Exióauvío xbuty- 
xai yao Apgyetoi teOve@tt ÉÓocav và Koevya tev 
Neuszíov tov orzQavov, OTL Ó HOOS AVTOV uayóucvog 
Aaudéevocs Xuga«óotoc zaoépg và óuoAoyguéva oqíotv 
¿ç GAAnAous. égr£ew uèv yao ÉugAAev éonéoa nvxvebovouw 
avroic, ovvédevta È ç é&müxoov ava uégog TOV ETEQOV 
brooyetv QAÙTÕV TD ETÉQQ nAnynv. tots ÔÈ ztuxvebovoty oOx 
nv zo thvixattea iuóàg ÖEùç mì TH xagnQo Tüc HELQOS 
éxatéoas, GAAd raig pethizyatc Ete Exdutevov, tO TO 
xoihov ÓéÉovrec tfjg yetods, iva oi ÓáxtvAoí opio 
ànoÀeinovTtTat yugvoí: ai 0& èx Boéas dug iudvres Aentoi 
TOÓJLOV TIVE Geox xiov mettheypevol Ou ahdjhwv noayv a 
ueuAíyat. téte o9v Ó u£v THY nAnynv àgrjxev ég tov 
Aauo&évov thy zegaanv: 6 6& avacyeiv tyv yeïga ó 
Aapdéevos éxéhencev tov Koebyav, àvaoyóvroc ÔÈ nalet 
toic daxtidotc O¢Goic 07ztÓ thy mAevody, ÚnÒ O& àxujc TE 
röv Óvóyov xai 3iag tüg mAnyhc r?»)v yetoa ég tò évrOG 
xadeic xai EmtAcBouevos tv azAÓyyvov ég TO ÈXTÒG 
Ehuwyv àzéoonEs. xoi ó uàv thy yvyrv abtixa 6 Koeóyag 
àgínow, oí 0& “Apyeiot tov Aaudgevov ate và avyxeíueva 
ózcopávra xai «vri yis xeyonuévov zoAAaig ég tov 
avtinadoyv raig mAnyais ékeAaOvovot, v Koetbya dé tiv 
vinny teOvedtt £Óo0av xai Emoinoarvto Eixdva &v “Agyei 
xai éc éu& Éxevro £v tov “AndAdwvos tot Avxiov. 


The Phigalians hzve on their market-place a statue of the 
pancratiast Arrhachion; it is archaic, especially in its 
posture. The feet are close together, and the arms hang 
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down by the side as far as the hips. The statue is made of 
stone, and it is said that an inscription was written upon it. 
This has disappeared with time, but Arrhachion won two 
Olympic victories at Festivals before the fifty-fourth, 
while at this Festival [564 B.C.] he won one due partly to 
the fairness of the Umpires and partly to his own manhood. 
For when he was contending for the wild olive with the last 
remaining competitor, whoever he was, the latter got a grip 
first, and held Arrhachion, hugging him with his legs, and at 
the same time he squeezed his neck with his hands. 
Arrhachion dislocated his opponent’s toe, but expired 
owing to suffocation; but he who suffocated Arrhachion 
was forced to give in at the same time because of the pain in 
his toe. The Eleans crowned and proclaimed victor the 
corpse of Arrhachion. I know that the Argives acted 
similarly in the case of Creugas, a boxer of Epidamnus. For 
the Argives too gave to Creugas after his death the crown in 
the Nemean games, because his opponent Damoxenus of 

. Syracuse broke their mutual agreement. For evening drew 
near as they were boxing, and they agreed within the 
hearing of witnesses, that each should in turn allow the 
other to deal him a blow. At that time boxers did not yet 
wear a sharp thong on the wrist of each hand, but still boxed 
with the soft gloves, binding them in the hollow of the hand, 
so that their fingers might be left bare. These soft gloves 
were thin thongs of raw ox-hide plaited together after an 
ancient manner. On the occasion to which I refer Creugas 
aimed his blow at the head of Damoxenus, and the latter 
bade Creugas lift up his arm. On his doing so, Damoxenus 
with straight fingers struck his opponent under the ribs; and 
what with the sharpness of his nails and the force of the 
blow he drove his hand into the other's inside, caught his 
bowels, and tore them as he pulled them out. Creugas 
expired on the spot, and the Argives expelled Damoxenus 
for breaking his agreement by. dealing his opponent many 
blows instead of one. They gave the victorv to the dead 
Creugas, and had a statue of him made in Argos. It still 
stood in my time in the sanctuary of Lycian Apollo (Paus. 
8.40, W. H. S. Jones trans.).? 


8 Jones IV, 100/1-104/5. Note several points about his text and translation: 
éxi, 8.40.1 = '*on" here, but = ‘tin’ in 8.41.1 (IV, 105), and could just as well 
be “in” here (Frazer I, 426). raiç 290 tij tetadotyns xai zxevrgxootüjc, 8.40.1 is 
in true attributive position, ‘‘in the Olympiads before the fifty-fourth’’ (Frazer, 
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Next is Philostratus’ description of the first fatality, 
Arrachion’s death (mag. 2.6.1.2-5) omitting only the back- 
ground details (the stadium, 2.6.1; the spectators, 2.6.2) of the 


real or imagined painting he is describing to the ''child"' present 
(?) with him: 


"Es atta fjxei; “Odtunta xai tov év 'OÀAvuníga tò 
xdAdtatov: touvti yao On avdgdv tò nayxodtiov. 
otepavotrat ÔÈ avto Agoiziwy éxazoOavov tH víxg xai 
aotegavol avtov o)tooi ‘Eddavodixng—atosxns ðè 
moocetonoOw iá te tO énwieAcio0at GAnGeias dia tE tÒ 
ac éxeivou yeyoadpbai—ortadiov te 9 yh Oldwat ... 
Tavti uèv 09v meta tO otddtov éxtoxewóus0a ... TO ĝè 
Éoyov tod ‘Agetyiwvos, ztgiv 7) natoacbat abrt6, CXONMUEV. 
ČOLXE yao ur tov avtindiov uóvov, GAAa xai tod 
FEAAQvixoU xexoatnxévar: ... Ñ tis ottwo àvaío0groc, 
óc un avaxoayety Eni tH aAOAntH; ueyadov yao On abt@ 
UNAOXOVTOS TOU dic 709 vixfoat ta “OdAtunia peilor 


ibid.): i.e., in the fifty-second and fifty-third (572, 568 B.C.), Arrachion won 
his first two of his three consecutive victories—so Jüthner 233—and Jones’ 
"at Festivals’’ (101) is imprecise, Note the almost unique transitive force of 
the perf. act. part. é&oxóc, 8.40.2, “having encircled and still gripping’; LSJ 
note that Cavvuu: has this same active sense, ‘‘to encircle and cling to” 
something (not ‘‘to gird'' or **gird up") only one other time (also second cent. 
AD), in the Greek Anthology (9.778), where Philip of Thessalonica writes that 
"the Ocean encircled and clung to the land": l'aíav ...&woe.../ dxeavds 
(1-2). éxfeCev, 8.40.2 covers equally well ‘‘throttling’’ with all ten fingers, 
(Frazer, ibid.) and the two-arm grip Philostr. Imag. 2.6.4 describes (see below, 
and note 17). Note the technical sense of éxxAd, 8.40.2, ''he fractures and 
dislocates," common to both the simple and the compound verb in medical 
writers (Galen, the Hippocratic corpus), but rare outside them—but so 
xAcuévov, Euseb. Chron. 202 Schoene. On the technical meaning of 
amayoosvet, 8.40.2, see note 7 above. é¢ vznxoov, 8.40.3, can equally well be 
Jones’ within the hearing of witnesses’’ (103) or Frazer's ‘‘in the hearing of 
the people” (I, 426). On (uàc ó&óc, taic ueuyatc, iuávreg Aeztvot, ai peiiyat, 
8.40.3, see below, note 1l. ág9xsv, 8.40.4, is nicely rendered by Jones’ 
‘aimed his blow at’’ (103), for either implication: "but he missed’’ or ‘‘and he 
connected," is open with both the Greek and the English verb. Both Jones' 
“Lycian Apollo’’ (105) and Frazer's ''Wolfish Apollo" (I, 426) are mentioned 
by LSJ as possible for Avx(ejioc, 8.40.5. Hyde 247 has simply misread 8.40.3 
in asserting: ‘‘Pausanias tells how the boxer Kreugas was slain by Damoxenus 
in the pankration at Nemea.” The statue of Arrachion mentioned in 8.40.1 
may be the archaic kouros found at Phigalia in 1890: Frazer IV, 391-92, Harris 
108, Hyde 100, 325-28, 332-37, 362-63; or it may not: Robinson 79, 249, 
Jüthner 233, Richter (above, note 6) 77; cf. Frazer III, 40-41. 
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tolto vuvi, OTE xai tijg Vvxyrg avtà xtryoáusvog eic TOY 
tov óAp(cv. TÉUNETAL xõgov AÙTÄ HŐVEL. UN ÖÈ ovvtuyía 
vo£ía0o troŬto' Gopwrata yàg ngovvorjOn tic vinys. Kai 
TO ztáAot0na; oi MAYHOATLACOVTES, Q Wat, MEXLVÓUVEUHÉVI] 
z000yYoóvtaL tH addy: del yao avroig ÜzoGOuÓV TE, 
of un cio &oqaAsic và nalaiovi, xai cuunioxdy, év aig 
neouyivec@at yon olov xintovta, dei Óà adtoic xal téxvys 
ç to Gdhote GAhwsg ğyxeiv, oi Óóà attoi «xai oqvoóo 
mooonahaiovol xai THY yetga oteeBAovat zgocóvcoc TOU 
natew xai éváAAeo0av* tavri yàg tov TAYHQATIÁĞELV 
£pya AAV TOD OGxvELY  OOUTTELY. Aaxedapovior uv QUY 
xai tadta vouíGovotv åroyvuváčovteç ola éEavtovs EC 
rüc uáxyac, '"HÀtio, ÔÈ Gy@veEc tavti u£v ágaugodot, TO Ó&. 
ayyxerv éxatvotaw. “Oev tov Aootíova uéaov Hon 
yonxws Ó avtinadocg anoxteivar Eyvw xai TOV uv Avv 
tH óc non évépaAev ATOPQATTOV abt@ to olua, rà 
OxÉAg òè voig xovB@ow £vaguócag xai mEoldteioas ès 
éxatéoav àyxÜAmnv Gxow vO nőĝe TO uèv zvíyuatt éqOr 
avrtoyv vavydot to évtedOev Oavatov toig aic0nvgoíoi 
évrQéyovroc, TH ÔÈ EnitdoEL TOV OXEAM@Y Yvtiuévg 
Xoyoóusvoc oox Ep@n tov Aoyiouov tod “Aogotyiwvoc: 
éxdautioacs yao tov vagoóv tot zoÓ0c "Aoguyíov, ty’ od 
EXLVODVEVEY AULT TA O&ELa xOEMaAVYULEYNS HON THs 
GyxÜAmQgc, éxeivov uàv ovvéyet TO BovBOvt OG oOxét 
àvtíztaAov, roig d& ye àgioregotc Evilnoas xai TO MEQLTTOV 
ü&xgov to? zoóóc évazmoxAtícag tH GyxóAg obx éà 
uévew TH OGVED® tov dotoáyaAov bro ths Eig tO EEO 
Biaiov anooteogis: ń yao yuy) àziovoa tot oóuatoc 
adeavés u£v adto Eoydalerat, didwoat ÔÈ avtTÓ ioxtery sic 6 
anegetdetat. Téygantat ÔÈ 6 uàv anonvigac VEXxO@ 
eixáoai xai TO ázrayogeUov émionuatvav Tfj xetot, 6 ÔÈ 
Agoixiov 00a oí VIXÓYVTEG yéyoantat : xal vào tò aipa 
êv TQ GvOet xal 6 idew@s axoaipyvys Ett, xai uerôiğ 
xadamee ot GOvrec, Enetday vixng alo0ávovta.. 


You have come to the Olympic games themselves and to 
the noblest of the contests held at Olympia; for this is the 
pancratium of men. Arrichion is being crowned for win- 
ning this event, having died just after his victory, and the 
Judge of the Games yonder is crowning him—let him be 
called ''the strict judge," both because he sedulously 
strives for the truth and because he is indeed depicted like 
the Olympic judges. The land furnishes a stadium. . . Now 
after we have observed the stadium, we will turn our atten- 
tion ... in particular let us take note of the deed of 
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Arrichion before it is ended. For he seems to have con- 
quered, not his antagonist alone, but also all the Greeks; 
... Is anyone so without feeling as not to applaud this 
athlete? For after he had already achieved a great deed by 
winning two victories in the Olympic games, a yet greater 
deed is here depicted, in that, having won this victory at 
the cost of his life, he is being conducted to the realms of 
the blessed with the very dust of victory still upon him. 
Let not this be regarded as mere chance, since he planned 
most shrewdly for the victory. 
And as to the wrestling? Those who engage in the pan- 
cratium, my boy, employ a wrestling that is hazardous; for 
they must needs meet blows on the face that are not safe 
for the wrestler, and must clinch in struggles that one can 
only win by pretending to fall, and they need skill that they 
may choke an adversary in different ways at different 
times, and the same contestants are both wrestling with 
the ankle and twisting the opponent's arm, to say nothing 
of dealing a blow and leaping upon the adversary; for these 
things are all permissible in the pancratium—anything ex- 
cept biting and gouging. The Lacedaemonians, indeed, 
allow even these, because, I suppose, they are training 
themselves for battle, but the contests of Elis exclude 
.them, though they do permit choking. Accordingly the 
antagonist of Arrichion, having already clinched him 
around the middle, thought to kill him; already he had 
wound his forearm about the other's throat to shut off the 
breathing, while, pressing his legs on the groins and wind- . 
ing his feet one inside each knee of his adversary, he fore- 
stalled Arrichion's resistance by choking him till the sleep 
of death thus induced began to creep over his senses. But 
in relaxing the tension of his legs he failed to forestall the 
scheme of Arrichion; for the latter kicked back with the 
sole of his right foot (as the result of which his right side 
was imperilled since now his knee was hanging unsup- 
ported), then with his groin he holds his adversary tight till 
he can no longer resist, and, throwing his weight down 
toward the left while he locks the latter's foot tightly inside 
his own knee, by this violent outward thrust he wrenches 
the ankle from its socket. Arrichion's soul, though it 
makes him feeble as it leaves his body, yet gives him 
strength to achieve that for which he strives. 
The one who is choking Arrichion is painted to look like a 
corpse, and as indicating with his hand that he gives up the 
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struggle; but Arrichion is painted as all victors are; for his 
blood is of rich colour, the perspiration is still fresh on his 
body and he smiles as do the living when they are con- 
scious of victory (Philostr. Imag. 2.6.1.2-5, A. Fairbanks, 
trans.).? 


? Fairbanks 148/49, 150/51-154/55. Twice he fails to retain the MSS. reading: 
his ozctiaouóv, 2.6.3, translated ‘‘blows on the face’’ (151), should not 
replace ovxriaouov, "falls backward," which Kayser II, 348, Robinson 80, 
249, Gardiner, ‘‘Pankration’’ 5, 20, Sports 438 Athletics 212 retain and defend. 
Second, Fairbanks fails to print the MSS. words I underline: 'HAeiot dé xai of 
ay@veg ... étatvovory, 2.6.3, which Kayser (ibid.), Gardiner, ''Pankration"' 
5 retain. Gardiner's repeated assertion that *'the Eleans and the laws of the 
games ... approve of strangling” (Athletics 212), or "the Eleans . 
especially commended ‘strangling’ '' (219; cf. Sports 438, 447), is over-reading 
the verb here: LSJ and Stephanus TGL agree with Fairbanks 153 that £raivéo 
can mean ''permit." Gardiner, Sports 438-48, Athletics 216-17, 219-21 
discusses the techniques enumerated in 2.6.3; Athletics 212, Hyde 246, Harris 
106-7, 208 note 65 discuss the rules prohibiting only biting and gouging: 2.6.3; 
Ar. Pax 898-99, Aves 442-43; Epict. 3.15.4; Lucian Demon. 49. Fairbanks' 
trans. of 2.6.4 (153) and his explanation of the athletes’ moves (153 note 2) are 
much better than Robinson's, whose version of 2.6.4 contains several physical 
impossibilities, as I see the contest, and some dubious grammatical interpreta- 
tions: ‘‘Arrhichion kicked away the ball of his opponent's foot beneath which 
his own right side was imperilled, leaving the leg bent at the knee, dangling 
there. Then Arrhichion seized his opponent at the groin. . . and sank down on 
him toward the left. Gripping the end of the useless foot in the crook of his 
knee” (81: italics mine). Here, she has to take éxAZaxti€w as if = àzxoAoxtíGo 
(possible, but not paralleled in this sense), ozó only spatially, zo Bovfóvi as 
dative of location (?), and both évifw and évaztoxAsío in possible but un- 
paralleled senses. Robinson 249 implies that she is relying *'for a discussion of 
the positions of each opponent at the various stages of this contest" on J. 
Jüthner, ''Gymnastisches in Philostrats Eikones," Eranos Vindobonensis 
(Vienna 1893) 309-30 at 327-30: '' Arrichion (II, 6). But I think she is relying 
on a suggestion by Jüthner 327 which he then explicitly, rightly rejects (328), 
and she combines that with an erroneous suggestion of Jüthner's own on 329- 
30: 

Arrichion hat seinen Gegner um den Leib gepackt und selbst emporgeho- 
ben, um ihn zu Boden zu schmettern und so den Kampf plótzlich zu 
enden. Er ist ihm von rückwärts beigekommen, ... Da der Gegner bei 

. der geschilderten Stellung mit seinem Oberkórper nach der linken 

Brustseite Arrichions ausweicht, ist die Kraft seines rechten Fusses eine 
weniger ausgiebige, und Arrichion . . . kann hier noch durch einen Ruck 
den Fuss des Gegners aus seiner Kniekehle schleudern und éxeivov 
cvvéxet v BovBowvi: er presst ihn, d. h. seinen linken Oberschenkel etwa 
sammt dem Gesdss mit der linken Leiste zusammen—die rechte ist 
nämlich durch das Ausstrecken des Beines ausser Action gesetzt —indem 
er, nur noch auf das linke Bein sich stützend, auf dieses mehr kraftlos 
‘zusammensinkt als sich mit Absicht niedersetzt. Eben dadurch aber 
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Third and fourth, and of less importance, are the brief notes 
of Eusebius (including the poor Latin paraphrase of the Greek 
Chronica) and (Flavius) Philostratus: 


Hevtnxooty vevágtg. ... Aogxíov [pro "Aguíov, app. 
crit.] Biyahetds [inf. Bvyadets] tÒ teitov vixóv 
maynxodtiov wihwbeic anéGave, xai vexoóc éorég0yr, 
q0ácavrog ansinacGat tot avtaywrviactot, xAwmpévov 
aùr tot noddc¢ bx’ éxeivov (Euseb. Chron., 202 
Schoene). 

LIV. ... Arelion (sic) Phigaleus in secundo (sic) pankratio 
vincens, detruncato capite (s. fracto cranio) mortuus est, 
et cadaver (ejus) coronatus; adversarius enim prius 
devictus (s. vincens), fassus est, quod unum pedem (ipsi) 
fregerit (Euseb. Chron., 201 Schoene). 

The fifty-fourth (Olympiad).... Arichion of Phigalia, 
winning his third pankration, died after being decapitated 
[?—Latin: (after his skull was fractured)], and his corpse 
was crowned as victor; his opponent admitted defeat be- 
fore that, because his foot was broken [=dislocated?] by 
Arichion. 

"Aóóiuxíova d& tov zayxgariaotov Oto uèv Hon 
"OAÀvuztáóag vixdvra, toitny óà èr’ éxetvaic “Odvuunidda 
uayouEevoyv zegt tod otepdvov xai HOn àzayogsóovra 
‘Eovgias 6 yuuvaotys eic towta Oavátov xaréotyoev 
àvaflorjoag £&ve0ev - “do xaAóv évtdqiov tò èv 'OÀvuzía 
un asenetv.”’ 

And Arrhichion the pankratiast, already winner at two 


klemmt er den linken Fuss des Gegners kráftig in seine Kniekehle und 
verrenkt ihm durch die Drehung nach aussen das Sprungbein. Diesen 
aber zwingt der furchtbare Schmerz, sich durch ein Zeichen mit der Hand 
. . . besiegt zu erklären. 


Jüthner errs in having the opponent's left foot dislocated by an impossible 
movement of Arrachion's lef? leg. I can fault Fairbanks' translation once 
more, perhaps: for &p8n atrév ... 00x EpOn tov Aoyuouóv tod 'Aoguyíovosc, 
2.6.4, he has (153): “he forestalled Arrichion's resistance ... he failed to 
forestall the scheme of Arrichion’’; our own pugilistic idiom, though borrowed 
from a different sport, almost works here: ‘‘he beat Arrichion himself to the 
punch ... he didn't beat out Arrichion's quick cunning.’’ On the technical 
sense and physical gesture of rò àzayootvov énionuaívov th yeti, 2.6.5, see 
above, note 7—Jüthner (above) argues that it must be the left hand. See Imag. 
1.6.4, for Cupids depicted as wrestling in the exact same hold, the Alimakismos, 
as Arrachion's opponent has gotten on him; discussed, all too briefly, by 
Jüthner (above) 323-24: ''Eroten (I, 6.” 
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Olympiads, was fighting for the crown in (the) third 
Olympics after those two, and was already admitting de- 
feat; Eryxias his trainer inspired him to a desire for death 
by shouting from outside (the arena): ‘‘How noble a post- 
humous honor—never to have admitted defeat at the 
Olympics!’ (Philostr. Gymn. 21).!? 


Before considering the conflicting and impossible details of 
these ancient (and modern) versions of the two stories, I will 
follow both our main authors, and discuss briefly Greek 
boxing and the pankration. The former, from heroic and 
archaic times till well into the fourth century B.C., involved 
any blow struck with the hand: fist, palm, fingertips, edge, 
heel or back of the hand. Every type of punch, chop, backhand 
and ''stiff-arm'"" was permitted, to secure a knockout or 
compel surrender. These blows were physically possible 
because the ''gloves" worn by the Greek athletes (Pausanias' 
ueiAíyat, iuávteg Aentoi, 8.40.3) were simply leather thongs 
wrapped round the knuckles, through the fingers, and across 


i9 The Latin detruncato capite (s. fracto cranio) seems to be giving the 
intended sense of iAo0cíz as Eusebius (or Africanus, his source) intended it 
here, but this is unparalleled in Classical and Koine uses of yiAdw (unless 
something as banal as "stripped naked” for the contest, or “‘stripped of life,” 
or ‘‘with a shaven head," was meant, and the Latin writer tried for something 
a little more relevant to the fatal step?). On the meaning of xAwpévov as in 
Greek medical writings, see above, note 8. On the technical sense of 
àzcírac0a, (Koine form for -zéo0a:) in Euseb. Chron. 202 Schoene 
(devictus fassus est, p. 201), and of àzayogebovta, aneinsiy, in Philostr. 
Gymn. 21, see above, note 7, and the translations of Jiithner 151: sich ... 
besiegt erklären, sich . . . ergeben, and Noccelli 35: soccombere, arrendersi. 
For Philostr. Gymn. 21 roítgyv ó2 én?’ éxeivatc, Jüthner (ibid.) and Noccelli 
(ibid.) have, respectively: in der folgende dritten Olympiade; and per la terza 
volta, understanding zí as ‘‘(next) in immediate succession after''; so Harris 
108; Hyde 326-27, esp. 327 note 1: *'Pausanias and Philostratus [Gymn.], 21, 
place the other two victories in the Ols. just preceding"; W. W. Goodwin, 
Greek Grammar (London 18942, repr. 1965) 257: ¿xí "with the dative," when 
used ''of time," indicates "immediate succession’’; see above, note 8. 
évrdgiov, Gymn. 21, is translated by Jüthner, Noccelli (ibid.) as: Toten- 
schmuck; lenzuolo funebre, respectively, but Noccelli 35 note 2, wonders: 
"che in realtà debba leggersi éxitáquov, cio? ‘elogio’? Yet Jüthner 234 
Offers several identical uses of óc xaAóv évrágiov(Isoc. Archid. 45, Diod. Sic. 
14.8.5, Ael. VH 4.8), one of évrágiov xaAóv (Polyb. 15.10.3), and one of 
évragia xaAá from Philostr. Imag. 2.9.4, itself. 
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the palm, and then tied around the wrist and forearm.!! Unlike 
modern boxing-gloves, they left the athlete’s hands free for all 
these blows. There is, Harris asserts, some slight evidence 
that kicking with the bare foot was also permitted,!? in 
addition to half-‘‘bare-handed’’ boxing. 

It certainly was in the pankration: every blow with bare 
hand, foot, knee or elbow, every wrestling throw, strangle 
hold and joint lock was used to incapacitate the opponent, or 
compel him to surrender to avoid injury. Only biting and 
gouging (the eye, groin, throat, etc.) were forbidden (Philostr. 
Imag. 2.6.3; Ar. Pax 898-99, Av. 442-43; Lucian Demon. 49; 
Epict. 3.15.4). That this was a sport, and an art, not mere 
brutality, is rightly asserted by modern scholars.!? Equally 


!! 5 petdiyn (LSJ) is also called both /uàg Aezróc (8.40.3) and uàs 
uahaxóortegog (6.23.4) by Pausanias, and oroóquov in the confused explanation 
in Philostr. Gymn. 10; iuác occurs more frequently in ancient writers on 
athletics, and in literary and poetic descriptions of boxing matches. For 
description, discussion and illustration (from vase-paintings) of these ''soft 
thongs,” see Gardiner, Sports 402-6, 413, 418, 422-23, 427, 477, Figs. 132-34, 
140, 142, 144-45, 148, 173, 177, Athletics 197-200, 203, 206, 213, Figs. 173-74, 
182-85, 188 —he consistently prints ueíAtyat, as if from ueíAiya, -nc; Frost 214, 
219-22, Plates 12-13; Harris 50, 98-99, 101, 230-31, Plates 19-20; Wright 34-35; 
Alexander 22-23. On three main periods of pan-Hellenic boxing, distinguished 
by the use of: 1) wetAiyat, or iudvreg [f-, Gardiner] Aezroí—Heroic and 
Archaic times until early fourth century B.C., 2) ogatpat, or íuávreg óbgig— 
thence till second century AD, 3) caestus—Roman Empire till the Games' 
abolition, see Gardiner, Sports 402-11, Athletics 197-99, Frost 214-15, who 
describe all three ''glove" types. Contra, no three distinct periods, because 
the sphairai were "practice gloves," and the caestus stayed in the Roman 
West Mediterranean, Harris 98-99, 206 note 50, which adds: ‘‘Philetaerus 
(Edmunds [sic], Gr. Com. Frag. [sic] 423) preserves another word for boxing 
gloves, ztv&(óac ob &Aeyov àAA' iuávrac. (xv£ic in this sense is not in LSH.” 
He means, J. M. Edmonds, ed. and trans., The Fragments of Attic Comedy 
(Leyden 1957—61), I (1957): Old Comedy, 422/23-424/25. Harris may be right 
that only himantes were used at pan-Hellenic festivals, but Gardiner is cer- 
tainly right that they got heavier and clumsier but more lethal. 

17 Harris 97-98, 206 note 49, which cites Lucian Anach. 3, Euseb. Praep. 
Ev. 5.34, Herodas Mime I, Philostr. Gymn. 11, 34. The last three all refer to 
boxers' normal footwork, as Gardiner, Sports 426 note 2 maintains; so does 
Oribasius 6.29.3, quoted by H. A. Harris, Sport in Greece and Rome (London 
1972) 24. Lucian and Euseb. refer to the pankration, I think, for kicking dis- 
tinctively marked that event: Gardiner, Sports 445. When Euseb. 5.34 says 77 
Ttuxtux?) tc Aaxrcixnsg obdév dcagéget, he means ''boxing is no different from 
the pankration," and he expands the analogy later in 5.34 by saying asses 
make the best boxers and athletes. 

13 Gardiner, Sports 435-37, Athletics 212, 219-20; Harris 97-98, 106; Wright 
37; Alexander 24. 
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correctly, they compare the Greek pankration to the various 
Oriental martial arts: jiu-jitsu, judo, Japanese wrestling 
(meaning one or the other of the above), (French) savate, Thai 
boxing, and the ‘‘Chinese boxing” of the ‘‘Buddhist priests"' 
(i.e., the kung-fu of the Shao-lin monasteries).!^ Harris’ sum- 
mation is perhaps the best definition: ‘‘Another way of de- 
scribing it would be to say that it was unarmed combat con- 
verted into a scientific sport.''!^ That defines not only the 
pankration, but the arts of (Japanese) karate and (Korean) Tae 
Kwon Do, which I'd like to suggest as even better equivalents 
for the Greek art and sport.!$ 


14 Jiu-jitsu: Gardiner, ‘‘Pankration’’ 13, Sports 17, 437, Athletics 14, 16-17, 
22, 219-20; Wright 37; judo: Harris 106; Gardiner, Athletics 14 calls jiu-jitsu 
"the Japanese . . . ‘gentle art,’ " but ju-do in Japanese = ''gentle way, way of 
weakness" (a do is an "art" or way” as in ars vivendi); "Japanese 
wrestling” (meaning either one, or both, of the above): Gardiner, *' Wrestling" 
23, 271, “Pankration” 7, 20, Sports 443, 447, Athletics 217, while Athletics 17 
also refers to Sumo wrestlers (not so named), ‘‘men trained from childhood to 
attain enormous bulk"; savate: Gardiner, Sports 446, Athletics 15, 215; Thai 
boxing: Harris 97-98; Chinese boxing (=kung fu): Gardiner, Athletics 14 and 
15, where he says: ''Chinese boxing was more like the Greek pankration than 
our boxing" ; Shao-lin monks: Gardiner, ibid.: ‘‘Some of the most famous ex- 
ponents of that art were Buddhist priests who practiced it for the defense of 
their monasteries, and marvellous feats were related of them.” 

!5 Harris 106. 

16 Gardiner’s comparison, quoted just above, note 14 (Athletics 15), is quite 
valid. Chinese kung fu, Japanese karate, Korean tae kwon do, include, with 
greater or less emphasis, all the elements of the pankration: kicks, hand blows, 
holds, twists and throws. I don't agree with Harris 106: ‘‘A pankratiast 
probably fell back on fisticuffs only to try to compel his opponent to relax a 
hold; an arm which is being used for hitting cannot be employed for the more 
effective purpose of securing a stranglehold’’; nor with Wright 37-38: ‘‘The 
issue of the combat was usually decided on the ground ... [by] ground 
wrestling ... the distinctive feature of the pankration." From my own com- 
petition against black belts in judo, one who knows how to strike and kick 
properly can (without fouls, or serious injury to either party) overcome an 
opponent who relies on throws and strangle holds; so Ephudion beat a much 
younger Ascondas with a knockout punch and won the Olympic crown for the 
pankration in 464 B.C.: Ar. Wasps 1190-95, 1382-87, schol. Wasps 1191. 
Gardiner, Athletics 214, more cautiously and correctly remarks: ''The relative 
importance of hitting and wrestling depended largely on the individual," and 
adds just below: ‘‘Kicking was an essential part of the pankration," citing 
(214-15): Theoc. 22.66, Galen Protr. 36, Lucian Anach. 9, Ar. Eq. 272, 454. 
Finally, Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. 
III (1884—85): J. R. S. Sterrett, ed., The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor 
(Boston 1888) 166-68, and E. N. Gardiner, "Regulations for a Local Sports 
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To return to the details of that fatal pankration, the move by 
Arrachion’s opponent, as described by both Pausanias (8.40.2: 
nooésapev ... 6 àvrayoviCóuevoc xai roig nool tov 
"Aooayiwva siyev éGoxàc xal tov roáygAov énielev dua 
avtot tais yeootv) and Philostratus (Imag. 2.6.4: tov 
"Aoouíova uécov Hon nogxoc ó avrinados .. . TOV èv AHYvV 
th deo én évéBalev ánoqoárrov abrQ tò acOua, ta oxéAn 
óà roig xovBwolv évaouóoag xai mEotdleigasg ég Exatéoav 
ayxtAnv xow ta xóôðe) is a familiar one from the pan- 
Hellenic Games, and from vase-painting. The technical term 
for it is klimakismos:!? the pankratiast sprang round behind his 
opponent, or spun him around, so that both faced the same 
way, leaped up to seize him around the waist with both legs, 
passing his feet between his opponent's legs, to hook his own 
toes into the back of the latter's knees. The pressure that this 
grip causes on the mid-section of the opponent is quite painful; 
the pressure on his knees forces him to sink down. At the same 
time one arm is wrapped around the opponent's neck from 
behind, pressing on his windpipe with the forearm, and the 
other hand or forearm presses forward and down on the back 
of his neck, either directly or after passing under his armpit 
and back up, to immobilize at least one of his arms. As his 
opponent was executing this strangle hold on him, Arrachion, 
though nearly losing consciousness, felt the pressure of the leg 
hold relax somewhat. He immediately clapped his own legs 
together, pinning his opponent's feet and legs, then kicked 


Meeting," CR 43 (1929) 210-12, discuss an inscription (No. 275) regulating the 
pankration of a local (Pisidian Greek) festival of Roman Imperial times, ‘‘in 
which . . . all wrestling is forbidden, and . . . also the struggle on the ground" 
(Gardiner 211): yoao@at nite za-lAaíauaoct àAA 6060-/natia dywovifecba (3- 
5). The pankratiast must stay upright and strike with punches, chops and kicks 
only, to win, as in a modern karate or tae kwon do tournament. Harris 109, 
postponing further discussion of the pankration "until... an inscription is 
found with a complete set of the rules," is apparently unaware of this one 
example we have. 

17 6 xAuiaxiouóc (Lucian Anach. 1,31) or ó xAiuas (Soph. Trach. 521, LSJ): 
"the ladder" or (Wright 48) “the favourite method of strangling ... the 
‘ladder grip.’ " For description of the upright or standing ‘‘ladder’’ (as here) 
and the ground or kneeling ladder-grip, see Gardiner, ‘‘Pankration’’ 15-19, 
Sports 441, 447-48, Athletics 220; Philostr. Imag. 1.6.12, Soph. Trach. 497-530, 
Ovid Met. 9.33-53. No author explicitly cites Arrachion's opponent as an 
example of a very nearly successful kiimakismos. 
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back as hard as he could with his own right foot, toppling over 
to the left as his right leg stretched up and back toward his 
right buttock. Arrachion won by this move, for intense pain 
caused his opponent to surrender immediately, but he died by 
this move as well. The physical reason for his opponent’s sur- 
render is nowhere the same in any two writers on this contest, 
while the cause of death universally agreed on, suffocation, is 
completely erroneous. 

To take first the pain Arrachion’s move inflicted, Pausanias 
says it resulted from a dislocated toe (8.40.2: to tod 
ÓóaxtÜAov tig óÓ)vgco), Philostratus from a dislocated ankle 
(Imag. 2.6.4: oox éà uévew TO oqvoo tov GoroáyaAov). All 
modern commentators rightly follow the latter, and some his 
explanation of how Arrachion dislocated the ankle (mag. - 
2.6.4: voig ÓÉ ye àgiotegoig Evilnoas ... BNO THS eig tO 
éEw Piaiov àzootoogjc): by the violent wrench which his fall 
to the left caused. In a note to his translation, Fairbanks para- 
phrases Philostratus quite closely: ‘“‘Arrichion ... jerks back 
his right foot (giving up his firm stance) and throws himself 
over to the left. The very weight of his body, as his strength 
fails, helps the manoeuvre. His opponent’s foot is caught the 
more securely under his knee and the force of his leftward 
thrust twists the ankle from its socket.’’!® Harris follows this 
view, but reverses the order of Arrachion’s leftward fall and 
right back-kick, making that kick the real cause of the dis- 
located joint, and the surrender: "Arrichion . . . threw all his 
weight on to his left leg and closed his legs together, thus 
trapping his opponent’s legs between his own. Then, as he 
toppled over on to his left side, he kicked his right foot back- 
wards towards his buttock. His rival’s right foot was locked 
behind the knee of this leg, and the result of the kick was to 
dislocate the ankle joint. In the agony of the moment the man 
threw up a hand—the token of defeat.’’'9 Gardiner, however, 
consistently presents Arrachion as breaking loose from his 
opponent’s grip by kicking right and twisting left, then seizing 
his opponent’s foot with both hands to twist and dislocate the 
ankle: ‘‘Arrhichion . . . took advantage of a momentary relax- 
ation of the grip to kick his right leg free, and rolling over so as 


'8 Fairbanks 153 note 2. 
19 Harris 108. 
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to crush his opponent’s left side, he seized his right foot and 
twisted it out of its socket with such violence as to force him to 
yield."?? But repeated re-enactments of the position and 
grappling of the two antagonists prior to that back-kick show 
that the kick alone is what twists the opponent's immobilized 
foot sideways and out with sufficient force to dislocate either 
his ankle joint, if the whole foot were pinned behind Ar- 
rachion's knee, or his toe first, then ankle as well, if only the 
tip of his foot were caught. Some pain in toe- and ankle joint 
must have been involved, but the dislocated ankle was the cer- 
tain reason for the immediate agonized gesture of surrender. 
Harris is here correct; that is how Arrachion won. 

But as to why he died, the universal explanation of suffoca- 
tion is impossible (Paus. 8.40.2: “Agoayiwy te thy poyny 
aginow &yyóusvoc, Philostr. Imag. 6.2.4: v uàv zwvíyuati ... 
OztvnAo to évrebOev Oavárov voic aicOytneiois évroéyovroc). 
Harris I assume means some sort of delayed-reaction suffoca- 
tion when he concludes: ‘‘it was too late. The combination of 
the stranglehold and the effort of his last move had been fatal 
to Arrichion.’’?! So do Gardiner, Hyde.?? But suffocation is 
never instantaneous, and never "cumulative," in the sense 
that Arrachion could have died from it after his opponent re- 
laxed both his strangle hold and his leg grip, and even removed 
one hand from Arrachion's neck to hold it up in token of sur- 
render. Arrachion would also have been completely uncon- 
scious long before getting so close to death that he choked and 
died in the next instant. A punch or blow to the throat might 
well have that instantaneous effect, but no version claims 
Arrachion's opponent delivered any blow like that, nor could 
he without relaxing his klimakismos-hold. Equally impossible 
is the confused suggestion of decapitation in the Greek and 


20 Gardiner, Sports 450; also 438, 443, ‘*Pankration’’ 5, 7, 9, 12, Athletics 
216, 220-21. Hyde 247 note 4 wrongly cites Philostr. Imag 2.6 for the view that 
Arrachion *'put one of the toes of his opponent out of joint" (247). Does 
Wright 37-38 have in mind a version of this fight similar to Gardiner's, when he 
says non-specifically: ‘‘you might seize his [the opponent's] heel or ankle and 
... twist his foot out of its socket”? 

2! Harris 108. 

22 Gardiner, ‘“Pankration’’ 5, 7, 12, 19, Sports 201, 438, 450, Athletics 58, 
216; Hyde 247. 
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Latin versions of Euseb. Chron. (201-2 Schoene). But the 
absurdly "explanatory" phrase fracto cranio, though as wrong 
literally, contains a hint of the true medical reason for his 
death. Anatomically, Arrachion’s head should have led or 
accompanied the leftward thrust of his body as he kicked up 
and back with his right foot, but his opponent was holding it 
immobilized. The snap of his fall or leap sideways, while his 
opponent still retained his strangle hold, caused the same 
effect as death by hanging: the fracture of the dens of the axis 
bone, severing the vertebrae from there down. Arrachion 
broke his neck by the same sudden move that gave him the 
victory.?? If so, then death was instantaneous, occurring just 


23 On the ankle joint, see Woodburne 613-15, 635-37; Grant Figs. 332- (esp.) 
340 (=a distended ankle joint); Gelber 5 and 58, discussing ''Pott's fracture" 
at the ankle, involving ‘violent and forcible eversion and abduction of the foot 
upon the leg.” Is this also what Arrachion's opponent suffered? On the slow- 
ness of suffocation and the loss of consciousness long before death can occur, 
see Simpson 85, 96; Lamb 708-13, esp. 709, listing four stages of suffocation, 
esp. the ‘‘Third. Unconsciousness supervenes ...; efforts at respiration 
continue [for several minutes]. Fourth. Efforts at respiration cease, but the 
heart still beats . . . from two to four minutes. . . it may last a half-hour.” On 
the seven cervical vertebrae, C.V. 1 the atlas, C. V. 2 the axis, with its dens or 
odontoid process, and the ligaments, muscles, innervation, etc., of that 
region, see Grant, Figs. 363-64, 367-68, 490-94, 562-65; Woodburne 194-97, 
308-10, 313-15, 319-21, explaining: ''the atlas ... [and] the axis provide 
attachment for the muscles which rotate the head, the greater part of this 
action occurring at the atlantoaxial joints" (314-15); "the dens of the axis 
serves as a vertical pivot" (321) and hence is most likely to be severed by 
vertical or lateral forced motion, when the neck is immobilized: so Simpson 
114-15 and 100: “only where . . . the neck [held fast] is suddenly [snapped] by 
a jerking movement . . . may the cervical segments suffer a separation fracture 
or be dislocated obliquely. This is the method of judicial execution by 
hanging"; Woolsey 571: ‘‘[this] fracture-dislocation ... causes a fatal com- 
pression or crushing of the [spinal] cord . . . if the injury is above the fourth 
cervical vertebra death is nearly immediate," but he oddly continues: 
“Fracture of the odontoid process of the axis . . . is not immediately fatal." 
Contra, Lamb 739: ‘‘a dislocation of the odontoid process and compression of 
the cord [mean] almost instant death’’; more discussion, and specific 
examples, of death by dislocation of cervical vertebrae in Lamb 736, 759, 770- 
74. Frazer's translation, I, 426, is at least open to correct anatomical 
explanation: ‘‘Arrhachion . . . expired under the grip that his adversary had on 
his throat," but not by throttling or strangulation, rather by asphyxiation 
caused by this severance of the spinal cord at the attachment of the first and 
second cervical vertebrae (the atlantoaxial joints) and the resultant paralysis 
from the neck down, esp. of all the muscles needed for respiration. 
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before his opponent relaxed the grip of his arms to admit de- 
feat. The details of Pausanias’ and Philostratus’ account are 
thus entirely accurate, though the authors’ rationalizations 
from them are false, or incomplete and only partially correct. 
The same is true of the narrative of the second posthumous 
victory, of Creugas over Damoxenus for the boxing crown at 
Nemea in an ‘‘odd-numbered”’ year around 400 B.C. (i.e., 401 
or 399 or 397, etc.). All the modern scholars (Harris, Gardiner, 
Frost) date the change from the wetdAiyat mentioned as 
essential to this story (Paus. 8.40.3) to the use, at the pan- 
Hellenic games, of gloves with hard-leather "brass knuckles” 
over the athlete’s fists, to sometime early in the fourth 
century.?^ This is a firm terminus ante quem, and ‘‘around 
400°’ puts our story shortly before the end of the period when 
the thongs Pausanias describes were used. But again, ail 
recent scholars either accept some patently tmpossible details 
without question, or reject the entire narrative out of hand, 
except for the basic fact that Creugas was killed, but awarded 
the victory anyway: ‘‘though there was doubtless some 
foundation for the story the details are so manifestly fabulous 
that they are valueless as evidence.’’?5 But there is only one 
improbable detail in Pausanias’ narrative; including or rejecting 
it leaves unaltered the story’s basic credibility. There is only 
one impossible detail; its rejection makes the entire narrative 
medically and athletically plausible, accurate and explicable. 
But it is not the detail most scholars find incredible, or too 
offensive to believe. Let me quote Harris’ paraphrase: 
"Damoxenus ... and Creugas ... agreed before witnesses 
that, to decide the result, each should deal an unopposed blow 
at the other. Creugas hit Damoxenus on the head, but without 
knocking him out. Damoxenus then struck his opponent below 
the ribs with his hand straight out; . . . His nails were so sharp 
that his hand pierced Creugas' stomach, caught his entrails 
and tore them out. Creugas died on the spot, but was awarded 
the crown posthumously. Whatever happened to Greek boxing 


24 On the date, see Frost 214, Harris 99, 100, 206 note 50, Gardiner, Sports 
406, 414, Athletics 197-99; on the ‘‘soft thongs” and “hard thongs” them- 
selves, see above, note 11. 

25 Gardiner, Sports 421; but he does discuss this fight on 432-33, as do 
Harris 100, Frost 214, 224, Hyde 247. 
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in Roman times could hardly have been a degeneration from 
this conduct.’’26 We see immediately that Pausanias left un- 
expressed one rather surprising, and very important, fact:?? 
that Creugas ‘‘won the toss," and Damoxenus submitted to 
the first blow, a punch to his head, but was not knocked out or 
incapacitated by it, nor injured too severely to retaliate. Either 
that was so, or Pausanias means to imply that Creugas failed to 
connect (because Damoxenus ‘‘ducked”’ or “bobbed” out of 
the way of the punch, without blocking or resisting it?). The 
Greek could bear either interpretation (8.40.4: tv zàÀgynv 
 &gfjxev éc tod Aauokévov thy xepadny).*8 

What is absolutely incredible, and impossible, is in the 
phrase ózó 6é àxuñç te TOV óvóyov (8.40.4). No boxer of any 
period; no one competing in or practicing any art of empty- 
hand combat, would have nails so long and sharp as to cut or 
pierce the skin of his opponent. Either the athlete could not 
make a proper fist, due to those nails, thus exposing himself to 
the danger of broken knuckles, sprained wrists, and other joint 
and bone injuries, if he struck any part of his opponent's bones 
(jaw, cheek, skull) with an improper or half-folded fist. Or, if 
he did make a full fist, those nails would cut into his own palm, 
or at the least cause him pain in the flesh of the palm that 
would distract him and vitiate the force of all his blows de- 
livered with a closed hand. From personal experience, I can 
assert that long, sharp nails, even without sufficient length or 
sharpness to pierce human flesh, cause all of the above in prac- 
tice and combat.?? Damoxenus would never have had nails 
that long or sharp, or would never have lasted to the finals of 
that Festival. Even the thongs wrapped around his palms 
would not completely protect them from such nails, if he made 


26. Harris 100; also Levi II, 472 note 295: ‘We know about this revolting 
story from no other source" —but see below, note 43, for another "source." 

27 Frost 224 comments: “If a draw seemed otherwise inevitable, it some- 
times happened that an exchange of free hits would be agreed upon, a practice 
which must have given the first striker a great advantage.'' He cites this fight 
as an example (224 note 30), but fails to point out the irony of it; nor does 
Gardiner, Sports 432. 

28 On aginut in both senses, see LSJ, Stephanus TGL; above, note 8. 

? In my years of practicing Tae Kwon Do, I have never let my finger- or 
toe-nails grow very long without remedying or regretting the situation, par- 
ticularly before tournament fighting. 
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a full fist. If he did not, his half-folded fists were exposed to the 
injuries detailed above, if he did connect at all on Creugas, or 
his pre-final opponents. So Gardiner (quoted above) is quite 
right in rejecting this detail as ‘‘manifestly fabulous” and 
‘‘worthless as evidence." And Harris’ paraphrase (above) in- 
cludes a mistaken acceptance of Pausanias’ erroneous ex- 
planation: (His nails were so sharp that his hand pierced 
Creugas’ stomach.’’ Moreover, Harris’ anatomy (like 
Pausanias’ own?) is a little shaky: the stomach lies within, 
interior to, the ribs, not below them vertically. If by ‘‘entrails’’ 
(above) he means the intestines, they are below the stomach 
and ribs vertically, with the ascending colon and the liver on 
the right side, the descending colon and the spleen on the 
left.?? 

But Harris is quite correct in accepting the overall account 
as accurate: such a blow, a thrust with the fingertips to the 
abdomen, doing mortal damage, is perfectly possible. The 
"karate'' (i.e. Japanese) term for this blow is yonhon-nukite; 
the Tae Kwon Do (i.e., Korean) term, kwonsu(-kong-kyuk).?! 
‘*Spear-hand thrust” and *'finger-thrust'' are perhaps the best 
English equivalents. The four fingers are extended stiff and 
straight (roíz óaxróAoiu; óg00ig, Paus. 8.40.4), with a slight 
flexure of the fingertips, held tightly together or slightly 
separated. This ‘‘spear-hand”’ is thrust, palm up, palm down, 
or vertically, *'to the bridge of the nose and eyes ... to the 
throat (probably fatal), the diaphragm, the lower abdomen 
(italics mine), or even the groin.’’?2 The serious or fatal 
damage done by such blows results from the concentration of 
force and momentum on the small area of the opponent's body 
actually struck by the four fingertips, with the internal organs 


30 On the entire abdomen and viscera, see Grant Figs. 124-25, Woodburne 
409-11, 453; on the liver: Grant Figs. 105-23, 136-48, Woodburne 441-52; the 
spleen: Grant Figs. 149-52, Woodburne 432-33; the ascending, descending, 
transverse colon, etc., of the large intestine: Grant Figs. 164-65, Woodburne 
458-62. 

?! Nishiyama and Brown 49, 77: nukite in Japanese means ‘‘spear-hand’’; 
yonhon-nukite means a spear-hand thrust with all four fingers held together 
vertically, the three middle fingers' tips striking at once; Rhee 82-83, 191: in 
Korean, kwonsu means ''spear-hand,'"' kong-kyuk “attack.” 

?2 Son and Clark 236-39; illustration and demonstration of the move: 237-38, 
115, 137, 227-28, 233, 255, 259, 261, 264. 
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taking the full impact. The severity of the damage done is 
directly proportionate to the strength of the blow and the 
smallness of the surface area struck, and inversely propor- 
tionate to the strength and state of tension of the opponent’s 
muscles beneath and close to the skin area struck. Damoxenus 
was shrewd enough to take advantage of this last fact, when he 
told Creugas to lift up his arm (Paus. 8.40.4: 6 dé avaoyetv trjv 
yeiga . . . éxéAevaev tov Koevyayv). In addition to giving him a 
clearer path for striking the abdominal organs without the pro- 
tection or interference of the arms dangling naturally at 
Creugas' sides, the lifting of an arm vertically over the head, or 
(to a lesser extent) out straight or flexed horizontally, reduced 
the amount of resistance to Demoxenus' blow that Creugas' 
abdominal and inter- and sub-costal muscles could offer, even 
if they were deliberately tensed in anticipation of a blow to that 
region.?? So Damoxenus hit him immediately (8.40.4: 
àvaoyóvtoc ÔÈ naíet). 

Next, the ability to concentrate the force of one’s whole 
body, not just one limb, into such a blow to a small area of the 
opponent’s body, and directly increase the force (and damage) 
of impact, is called kime (Japanese) or him (Korean).?^ 
“Focus” is the English word used by all Oriental masters for 
this concentration of force in every blow thrown, at the air, an 
opponent, or an object. Something like this, I believe, is what 
Pausanias meant by his second reason for the lethalness of 
Damoxenus' blow (8.40.4: 5zó . . . xai Bias týs nAnyns). This 
second part of Pausanias' explanation, not his first apparently 
plausible rationalization, ‘‘the sharpness of Damoxenus' 
nails," is what Harris should have accepted as accurate, and 
followed in his paraphrase. Nor should Harris have omitted 
the odd, but entirely accurate, detail of Damoxenus’ order to 


33 On the abdominal muscles, see Grant Figs. 105-6, Woodburne 393-401; 
on the extension, flexion and muscles involved in raising the arm, see 
Woodburne 75-77, 142-43, 334-36; on exactly such moves as here, see Adams 
78: “A blow from the front or side can result in rupture of the spleen, 
especially if the opponent is inhaling when contact is made. During inhalation 
the muscles of the trunk are relaxed and very soft. This is evident by the easy 
pentration (sic) of a blow on inhalation." 

34 See Nishiyama and Brown 21, 247, Son and Clark 6, 11-12, 15-16, 298-300 
for definition and explanation of this most essential part of all Zen arts. 
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Creugas to lift up his arm, and his strike immediately there- 
after. 

Moreover, following up such a ‘‘finger-thrust’’ by grabbing 
and pulling back hard on the part of the opponent’s body 
struck is one (very lethal) self-defense technique.*5 That this 
combined technique could break the skin, is certain; it might 
result in tearing loose or exposing the opponent’s internal 
organs. That is part of the hearsay of the martial arts—whether 
completely fabulous or physically possible J don’t know (I’ve 
heard both).3° So Pausanias’ final gory touch (8.40.4: tùy 
yelga ¿c tò évróc xaGe_ic xai ExthaBouevos vOv azAÁáyyvov ég 
TÒ &xróc ÉAxov anéoonéc) is still being repeated in a new con- 
text today, but need not be assumed at all, for the basic 
accuracy of the narrative to stand, subject to the one correc- 
tion about “‘razor-sharp’’ nails. For it is certain medically that 
this “‘disembowelling’’ is not, or never immediately, fatal. 
Rather, the lethal nature of this blow comes almost entirely 
from the damage done on impact to the internal organs, espe- 
cially the spleen (if Damoxenus struck Creugas' left side, as I 
think— see below), or the liver (if he struck the right), and the 
massive internal hemorrhaging that follows.?? Faintness from 


35 For the grab and pull following a finger-thrust, see Son and Clark 180-83, 
207; demonstration and illustration: 182, 185, 209-10. 

36 My own master, Mr. D. S. Son, a ninth Dan black belt in Tae Kwon Do, 
is non-committal on this point; he maintains definitely that the blow to the 
spleen, particularly if it ruptures, or if a floating rib is fractured and driven into 
the spleen on impact, is the most certainly fatal part of the spear-hand attack. 
Nishiyama and Brown 77 has a demonstration of exactly how I envision this 
blow by Damoxenus, a ‘‘horizontal spearhand straight thrust” with the palm 
upward. From this position, a grab and pull on the floating ribs or intestines 
(whether or not the skin is broken), simply by folding the hand up naturally 
into a fist, is a probable, and probably lethal, follow-up. 

?? On the abdominal arteries and blood-supply, see Grant Figs. 132, 132.1 
(esp.), 158-59; Woodburne 402-4, 427-29, esp. 428: “the splenic artery . .. is 
the largest branch of the celiac trunk.'' On faintness from blood loss and on 
traumatic shock in general, see Simpson 121, Woolsey 587, Adams 76-78, 120- 
21; on spleen injuries particularly as causing severe or fatal blood loss and 
shock, see Woolsey 584: " Rupture and wounds of the spleen . . . generally are 
fatal from hemorrhage, owing to the vascularity of the organ; more rarely are 
they fatal from shock"; Adams 77-78: ‘‘shock due to the loss of blood with 
weakness, nausea, severe pain and tenderness ... are the first symptoms; 
unconsciousness, coma, and death usually follow.” 
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` this loss of blood follows rather quickly, and ''passing out” 
immediately from pain and shock, as Creugas seems to have 
done, or a rapid faint, is virtually certain. Some victims of such 
injuries never regain consciousness, or not until after a great 
deal of modern medical attention, including transfusions to 
replace blood lost to internal hemorrhage, and antisepsis to 
prevent or counter peritonitis.?8 Such, I feel certain, was the 
fate of Creugas (8.40.5: rjv vvyryv a?tíxa ó Koeóyag àgínow) . 
This immediate collapse is one indicator, to me, that 
Creugas' left side was struck, and his spleen injured or rup- 
tured. But there are stronger ones. It is only implicit, but un- 
deniable, that Creugas and Damoxenus faced each other. 
Since Pausanias mentions the odd request that Creugas lift up 
his arm, he wouldn't have failed to mention a request that he 
turn sideways or completely around. Moreover, left-handed- 
ness being even more rare and remarked-on than it is today, 
Damoxenus was most probably right-handed; if so, he un- 
doubtedly used his better, his right, hand to strike Creugas. So 
a straight thrust of his right must have struck Creugas' left 
side, as they faced one another. The organ in the most proba- 
ble path of such a spear-hand, the one most readily and fatally 
damaged, is the spleen.?? If I am correct, and the last 
(dubious, irrelevant) part of Pausanias' narrative is also true, 
that Damoxenus not only broke the skin but grabbed and tore 
the intestines, Creugas' descending colon would have been the 
organ involved. But this would have meant piercing through 
the abdominal muscles, which is far more difficult than just 
superficially breaking the skin, and more improbable than the 
transmission of the force of impact, and the damage, to the 


38 Woolsey 587: "The principal danger lies in the leakage of the contents of 
the stomach and intestines, which almost always sets up a septic peritonitis 
... as a rule it becomes general and fatal’’; but at 584: "'[from] rupture and 
wounds of the spleen [alone] . . . peritonitis is not a result to be expected." 

39 See above, note 37, and J. F. Perry, “A Five-Year Survey of Acute 
Abdominal Injury," J Trauma 5 (1965) 53-61 at 55: “The spleen is most 
frequently injured in blunt trauma, the liver second and bladder third [with 
Tables]; R. P. McCune, C. P. Roda and C. Eckert, "Rupture of the Dia- 
phragm Caused by Blunt Trauma," J Trauma 16 (1976) 531-37 at 536: “The 
left hemidiaphragm is most frequently injured’’; at 531: “The right hemidia- 
phragm is buttressed by the liver for which reason it is less frequently torn 
than is the left." 
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organs below the abdominal muscles, without actually ripping 
them (or the organs interior to them) loose.*° 

As a final point, I wonder exactly what Pausanias means 
when he gives the Argives’ reason for expelling Damoxenus 
and crowning the dead Creugas (8.40.5: of è *“Aoyetou tov 
Aapotevoy ate ta ovyxeiveva vaeoBdvta xai àvti ug 
xexonuévov zoAAaig ég tov ayvtinadov raig mAmgyaig 
&éEeAavovoiv). Did each finger count as striking one blow— 
and so Damoxenus must have held them taut but slightly 
apart? Or did the Argive judges declare that finger-thrust, grab 
and pull counted as several blows rather than as one technique 
with its follow-through? Gardiner inclines to the former, but 
then offers different ideas of ‘“‘what the offence was for which 
Damoxenus was dishonoured and deprived of his victory. 
Pausanias seems to imply that because he hit Creugas with his 
fingers, he hit several blows at the same time. Was hitting with 
the hand open prohibited? It is certainly a reasonable prohibi- 
tion. Or can it be that hitting in the stomach (sic) was pro- 
hibited? We have no evidence for deciding. ''*! Earlier he spec- 
ulated ‘‘that the laws of Greek boxing prohibited intentional 
blows on the body, just as blows below the belt are . . . to-day. 
Perhaps they were forbidden by the unwritten law of tradition. 
Whatever the explanation, . . . body hitting was not practiced, 
and consequently the body was left unguarded' ' —i.e., even in 
a regular contest, not an exchange of unresisted blows, such as 
our story, alone.*? I tend to agree with Gardiner about the 
rules of pan-Hellenic boxing, but this passage is no support 
for, and in fact is hostile to, Gardiner's view, unless one 
deliberately disregards the judges' decision as expressly stated 
in Paus. 8.40.5. This fully-detailed story makes no mention of 
body-blows per se as illegal, or grounds for expulsion.*?? But I 


40 On the strength and "importance of ... abdominal ... muscles," see 
Son and Clark 309, 15, 31, 33, 57-58; Woodburne 393-99. 

41 Gardiner, Sports 432-33; his anatomy is also a little vague. His ''reason- 
able prohibition’’ does not strike me so, nor as probably true of Hellenic 
boxing: see his arguments for various open-hand blows, including many illus- 
trations of such blows on Panathenaic vases: Sports 419, 422-24, 427, Athletics 
204-6; cf. Alexander 23. 

42 Gardiner, Sports 421. Wright 35, Alexander 23 agree; Frost 218, Harris, 
Sport (above, note 12) 23-24 disagree. 

43 From Paus. 6.9.6, Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5.34, we know of a similar boxing 
fatality. ''In 496 or 492 B.C. Cleomedes of Astypalaea killed Iccus of 
Epidaurus at Olympia by a foul," Harris 100. Jones III, 56-57 reads: 
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do favor his views as against, e.g., Frost, citing—unspecifi- 
cally, and missing this passage in his support—‘‘the frequent 
references in literature to blows on the side of the head and 
body.’’#4 

In summary, this paper has been intended to correct several 
errors, several physical impossibilities, in fact, in Pausanias’ 


Tj ðè GAvumiadt tH MOO tabtng KAeoundny qaociv ’Aotvnadatéa dc 
"Ixxo nzvxttóov avdgi 'Ezxióavoío tov "Ixxov amoxteiverev £v tij 
uayn, xavayvoo0cic Óó& nó rÀv “EAAavodindyv Gdixa eigydobai xai 
àgpyoyuévoc thy víxgv Éxqoov àyévevo UNO ths AvmNS. 

At the Festival previous to this it is said that Cleomedes of Astypalaea 
killed Iccus of Epidaurus during a boxing-match. On being convicted by 
the umpires of foul play and being deprived of the prize he became mad 
through grief (Paus. 6.9.6). 


Frazer I, 296 has ‘‘condemned’”’ for Jones’ ''convicted," more appropriate to 
decisions by the Hellanodikai, but otherwise agrees closely. E. H. Gifford, ed. 
and trans., Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV (Oxford 
1903) I (text, Books 1-9) III, Part I (trans., 1-9) IV (notes) relates: 


KAsoyrógv ztóxigv '"AotvzaAauéa, ... Ata ti yao, ... &0éwoasg tov ávóga 
tovtov; “H tı 'OÀvuníaot nAnyy uà xarásac tov avraywviotny avéwée vv 
zÀAcvoàv adtod, xai éuBalayv tHv yeioa éAófero tov zveóuovoc; (Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. 5.34.b-c; Gifford I, 296-97). 


Cleomedes boxer of Astypalaea, . . . For what then, . . . didst thou deify this 
man? Was it because at the Olympic games he struck his antagonist a single 
blow and laid open his side, and thrust in his hand and seized his lung? (Gifford 
III, Part I, 248). 
Gifford IV, 200 overstates the similarity to Paus. 6.9.6: ‘The story of 
Cleomedes is told almost exactly as here by Pausanias." Frazer IV, 392 
wrongly dismisses this story in Euseb. as a confused doublet of Damoxenus' 
"foul": ''This story [Paus. 8.40.3-5] is told of ... Cleomedes ... by 
Oenomaus, quoted by Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. v. 34. Oenomaus has con- 
fused Damoxenus with Cleomedes.’’ The details are not the same. Some are 
impossible, but it is perfectly credible that a single blow strike the rib cage and 
cause fatal puncture and collapse of a lung by a fractured rib. Levi II, 472 note 
295, quoted above, note 26, believes the two are separate fatalities, not 
"doublets," or else is unaware of this ‘‘version’’ of the single fatal blow. 
Gardiner, Sports 432 (and 432 note 4) rightly doubts that Cleomedes' ''foul"' 
was the ''fatal injury inflicted on [Iccus] . . . the offence appears to have con- 
sisted in some unlawful and intentional act of violence. Fatal accidents were 
...no[t].. . frequent, nor... punished." Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5.34 could thus 
be evidence that all fatal blows, all body blows, or all open-hand blows were 
forbidden or punished; it doesn't point definitely to any one as the pan-Hellenic 
rule broken by Cleomedes, or by Damoxenus. 

^5 Frost 218, whose basic views are unique: ''on all vases the body both in 
attack and defense is left exposed to straight hits” (222); **a modern pugilist 
... Would condemn the style of the Greeks on the ground that they wholly 
failed to recognise the two great principles on which the whole science of 
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and the other ancient narratives of these two athletic fatalities: 
the ‘‘toehold’’ and ‘‘strangulation-death’’ of Arrachion, and 
the “‘deadly-sharp’’ fingernails of Damoxenus, errors also 
made by modern scholars who follow the ancient versions. But 
I have also tried to defend the general accuracy of these nar- 
ratives and of many seemingly implausible details found there- 
in against the excessive skepticism of some scholars. Finally, I 
have given what I see as the most probable (sometimes the 
only physically possible) explanation of the two contests and 
fatalities, explanations which retain and account for details 
rejected or left unexplained in other modern commentaries on 
these incidents. 


RoBERT H. Bropny III 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


boxing rests:—good footwork and straight hitting’’ (224). Not true of Greek 
boxing, in Harris’, Wright’s, Gardiner’s (and my own) view: see Gardiner, 
Athletics 204-5, Sports 418-21, 422-27 for discussion of evidence to the con- 
trary, from literature and vase-painting; cf. Harris 98-101, Wright 35, who 
echoes Gardiner, Sports 427: ‘the Greek boxer ... used both hands freely, 
was active on his feet, and had a considerable variety of attack.” 
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Pierro Pucci. Hesiod and the Language of Poetry. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1977. Pp. 160. $9.50. 


The author has set himself a difficult task, ''to consider Hesiod's 
candid confession about the doubleness of the words of the Muses and 
to investigate the implications of this doubleness.’’ The result is 
mixed: brilliant observations mingled with impenetrable obfuscations. 
Many will be alienated by the esoteric approach of the study and the 
adherence to a ** .. . theory .. . contingent on a modern awareness 
that all text is fundamentally ‘open’—structured and made compact 
by conflicting or many-sided impulses.” All will be baffled, if not 
deterred, by the density of its style. 

Professor Pucci is primarily concerned with the ambiguities of lan- 
guage in the Works and Days, such ambiguities—or distinctions—as 
the well-known one of the two Strifes. He is at his best in discerning 
and pointing out such ‘‘doubleness’’ of meaning. Though he says 
something of the importance of this phenomenon for later philosophy, 
one wishes he had said more, for Hesiod has, indeed, in this area at 
least, some claim as the first philosopher. The main focus here, how- 
ever, is the study of ambiguity in three important figures or themes: 
Diké (and diké), Pandora, and the logos of the Muses. Although the 
last is treated first, it was apparently interest in the ambiguities 
presented by the first two that initiated the study. 

Briefly stated, the argument is that all three of these elements show 
paradox, i.e., doubleness or ambiguity, and that each is a mediator of 
sorts. The true logos or work of the Muses is a mediator between the 
gods and men (in this case Hesiod), Diké ‘‘assists men against wrong 
and violence,” and Pandora is sent by Zeus to punish men. However, 
these acts of mediation are not all parallel, and their relation to the 
paradox in each element is never made clear, so that one is left in the 
dark about the precise nature of the unity of the association, though 
there can be no doubt that one exists. As for the paradoxes them- 
Selves, the logos of the Muses shows a split between a true and false 
logos (the Muses can tell true things, but also false things that are like 
true), Diké is both a powerful moral force and something that can be 
"dragged away'' and degraded, and Pandora is the divine (goddess- 
like) conception of Zeus, but as actually created, is used as a bane to 
men. Unlikely though it may seem at first glance, a more or less direct 
connection can be shown within the positive and negative sides of 
each of these paradoxes: the false logos (language as ‘‘imitation’’) has 
a likeness to the powerless Diké, who is therein shown to be nothing 
more than a ''vicarious figure” for Zeus, and to the actual created, 
"Amitation'' Pandora (86); the true logos, imparted to Hesiod, is paral- 
leled in the positive figure of Justice, which is shown to have an 
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antecedent in the ‘‘singer nightingale'' of the Fable for Princes and in 
the creative voice of Zeus in the construction of Pandora. These con- 
nections, indeed, as a bare statement of them suggests, tend to be thin 
at times. The presentation of them in the text is sometimes more 
convincing, but the tenuousness that emerges here does indeed per- 
meate much of the detailed argument, and one must be on one's guard 
against it. 

The fundamental thesis on which all this is built, although it can, in 
fact, stand without it, is the interpretation of the “‘true things” and the 
"false things like true” which the Muses impart to Hesiod as truth vs. 
imitation/falsehood, or more concretely, as Hesiod's (inspired) song 
vs. the traditionally transmitted heroic song. With this one must take 
issue. The identification of ‘‘false things like true’’ with Homeric epic, 
though hoary with age, falls flat before Hesiod's praise of the 
therapeutic benefits of the singing of kleia proterón anthrópón in 
Theog. 100. What the ''false things'' are is a mystery, but they clearly 
represent a body of song to which Hesiod objected violently. Conten- 
tion and jealousy among oral singers has a long history, and the claim 
of truth (cf. Odysseus in praise of Demodocus, Od. 8.491) is promi- 
nent in it. Hesiod's stance in this case brings to mind that of the later 
philosopher-descendants of the poet-seer such as Heraclitus, Par- 
menides, Empedocles, to say nothing of the autos epha himself. As 
for "truth vs. imitation," despite the author's disclaimer, ''the critic 
who applies modern linguistic philosophy to the text of an ancient 
author like Hesiod ue commit[s] a certain violence.” His defense 
is rather frightening (16): ‘‘The very fecundity of our investigation 
may be defense enough for the importance we accord such a notion 
[of imitation], along with historical and theoretical arguments.” 

There are bright spots here and there, like the clarifying interpreta- 
tion of Elpis (104-5), but it will be the rare reader who reads so far. 


WILLIAM W. MINTON 
Hersert H. LEHMAN COLLEGE 
Tur Crry Universiry or New YORK 


PHILOXxENUS. Die Fragmente des Grammatikers Philoxenos, 
herausgegeben von Christos Theodoridis. Berlin, New York, 
Walter de Gruyter, 1976. Pp. xiv + 410. (Sammlung griechischer 
und lateinischer Grammatiker, Bd. 2) 


The book is an expansion of the doctoral dissertation (Univ. of 
Hamburg, Germ., 1970) by Theodoridis [henceforth referred to as 
Thd.]. Philoxenus [henceforth referred to as Phl.] was a brilliant 
Alexandrian Grammarian (Wilamowitz paid him a well-deserved 
compliment when he wrote [in his Geschichte der Philologie, Leipzig 
1921, p. 3]: ‘‘Buttmann hat bei ihm gelernt.) of the 1st century B.C. 
who considerably influenced the l'oauuatix?) téyvy and was studied 
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and imitated for centuries (on pp. 85-86 of his Introduction Thd. in- 
forms us that he has collected and intends to publish about 300 frag- 
ments from various sources which show the influence of Phl. on 
others). Unfortunately Phl.'s work is lost and even his extant frag- 
ments are not his avtétata ġńuara but quasi-fragments in which the 
original text is freely (and often confusedly) handled by anonymous 
individuals who recklessly now expanded, now abbreviated and now 
conflated various versions of a given fragment or fragments, occa- 
sionally even silently introducing views contrary to those of Phl., not 
to mention the toll exacted by physical damage and scribal error. And 
as if this mess were not enough, in many instances the fragments do 
not even include the name ®1Adéevoc, and therefore doubts arise as to 
whether they go back to his pen at all. Stemmatics here are lamenta- 
bly inadequate to assist us in recovering the original Phl.. Thd.'s Uber- 
lieferung convincingly traces the bulk of the extant fragments back to 
the Etymologikon of Orion (he was an Egyptian savant of the 5th century 
A.D. who performed as a grammarian in Alexandria, Caesarea [of 
Cappadocia] and Constantinople with great success—his Etymologi- 
kon was thought by the Byzantine grammarians and lexicographers to 
be the book par excellence for etymology). But the three (severely 
curtailed) versions in which this Etymologikon has come down to us, 
together with the Etym. Genuinum, the Etym. Gudianum, the Cyril- 
lexicon, and to a lesser degree other Byzantine lexica all of which in 
various ramifications go back to Orion, suggest eloquently that even if 
we possessed the original Orion we would not have found many, if 
indeed any, authentic fragments of Phl. there either. Some further 
progress toward the original Phl. may well be achieved in the future 
by a comparative analysis of the form and content of the extant frag- 
ments (especially those that mention the name of Phl.), but for such an 
analysis a full concordance of the words of the fragments is needed as 
well as a good Lexicon of grammatical terminology (which spells out 
accurately and thoroughly the usage of nomenclature apud gram- 
maticos) neither of which exists at present. 

The fragments available to us show that Phl. used to etymologize by 
resorting to monosyllabic verbs, to the future tense, and to the various 
ráðn qovyévtov xai ovugóvov, a frequent and noteworthy charac- 
teristic of his xagayoy? being the addition of the syllable a4 (cp. fr. 
225: cidadivacs [Hom. w 279] maga tò eióog eióuuog ... xai 
zÀAceovaouQ tiş ad ovidabyc ... eidddtwog and fr. 271: 
ziQgabvOxo: ... AEA TO PY nagadywyov patw, 6 uéAAcv qaóoo xai 
aAEOVAGUD TOU x patoxw xai xarà avadiniactaopnov mipavoxw). 
Some fragments are great fun reading (and could make excellent 
material for undergraduates in Classics), e.g. fr. 488 égo tà naga tHv 
Eowtosg yevinny yéyovev Eowtd: éxtiÓr) oí Eowtmytes Ô evyovtat 
uabety roig oo éoixaaty. 

The format and content of Thd.’s book is briefly as follows: after a 
two-page foreword, and six pages of bibliography, we find a meaty 
introduction, pp. 3-86, which comprises: (I) the life of Phl., pp. 3-7; 
(II) the works of Phl., pp. 8-14; (II) the transmission of the Phl. frs., 
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pp. 15-82; (IV) the principles of the layout of the edition, pp. 83-86 (he 
follows R. Reitzenstein, F. Jacoby, and H. Erbse). We then come to a 
conspectus siglorum and the testimonia (on Phl.'s life, works, etc.), 
pp. 87-89, and then the text of 691 fragments, pp. 93-387 (including 
fragmenta dubia, pp. 367-86, and fragmenta spuria, p. 387), accom- 
panied by a wealth of testimonia and a valuable as well as lucid app. 
crit. There follow a few pages of addenda, pp. 388-92, and the work 
closes with two indexes, a Wortindex (which includes all /emmata and 
all the other words discussed by Phl.), pp. 395-407, and an Index 
auctorum (i.e. those from whom Phl. cites), pp. 408-10. 

The book in its totality is impressive, evidencing not only remark- 
able diligence on the part of its author (there are only inadequate edi- 
tions of the Byzantine lexica on which the editor of Phl. has to de- 
pend, but Thd. spared no labor to improve their holdings to the benefit 
of his edition by extensive reading of manuscripts), but also textual 
abilities, as on page after page we find Thd. improving the text not 
only by choosing intelligently among what others have proposed but 
also by many convincing emendations and attractive conjectures of 
his own. I am also happy to report that there are very few misprints of 
Greek words (and of these none will cause any difficulty to the reader, 
for example, on p. vin, 1. 8 read ogucíov instead of onueiwy) and that 
the printing conforms to the usual high quality of a de Gruyter prod- 
uct. The book will be remembered as the foundation of all future 
studies of Phl. Here and there, of course, one can pick up imperfec- 
tions. For example, we are not told who added ov4Aafrjc in fr. 283,3, 
who deleted ó'in fr. 406,2, to which of the two instances of tò in fr. 
432,1 “rò scripsi’ in the app. crit. refers, or who daggered xai in fr. 
593,2 etc. There are inconsistencies in treatment, for example, in fr. 
468,2 he reads in the text 6nuatixdv (óvoua) but in fr. 22,5 he reads 
Onuatix® (he should have either added d6vduatz in fr. 22,5 as well, or 
else read only óguarixóv in fr. 468,2). In some instances where the 
symbols of deletion ought to have been applied, we find daggers in- 
stead, as in fr. 301,13 where, while in the app. crit. we read "15v 
poyny additamentum scribarum", in the text we find +r7v yvynv 
(should not the additamenta scribarum be deleted?). While he fre- 
quently corrects the text, preferring to introduce even a mere conjec- 
ture of his own or another's rather than to keep the corrupt word, he 
occasionally reverses his practice, as for example in fr. 388,5 where 
he keeps in the text the demonstrably meaningless éry¢ (due to éty¢ of 
l. 4) without even daggering it, and confines the obviously correct 
étno (Thd.'s own emendation) to the app. crit. In a few instances he 
has introduced a mere conjecture into his text and confined a convinc- 
ing emendation to the app. crit., as for example in fr. 247,2 where his 
text reads {Hote} xal óc (véxo ) téxavov, and his apparatus ''nisi in 
verbis Gore xai lectio óc téxw latet''. And yet in all fairness we must 
recognize that such imperfections do not affect the essence of the 
book but simply indicate that the work lacks the ultimate coordina- 
tion, sophistication and polish, its devregae poovridsc. 

In spite of Thd.'s many contributions to the text of the frs., there is 
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still considerable room for further textual improvements. While read- 
ing his edition (and profiting by his observations as well as by the 
testimonia and the app. crit. he has so patiently accumulated for our 
use) I produced a silva of conjectures which space limitations prohibit 
me from appending here, but which the reader further interested in 
Phi. will find published as an article elsewhere. 


GEORGE LEONIDAS KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


Ernst Putcram. Latin-Romance Phonology: Prosodics and Metrics. 
Miinchen, Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 1975. Pp. 304 (Ars Grammatica 
herausgegeben von Eugenio Coseriu, 4) 


This book is a thorough, penetrating and well-argued treatment of 
some of the most persistently difficult problems of Latin phonology by 
a scholar whose qualifications for undertaking a work of this kind are 
unsurpassed. Consequently it is almost superfluous to call attention to 
its importance. 

Parts 1 and 2, proceeding from widely different directions, lay the 
foundation for the argument which is to follow. First we have in Part la 
full account of the dichotomy of classes in Roman society, with educa- 
tion available only to those who could afford it, one consequence of 
which was the development of a Standard Latin or Classical Latin 
codified by the rules of grammarians and used in good literature and in 
the speech of the educated classes, at least on formal occasions. Admi- 
ration for Greek culture and the study of the Greek language and 
literature, continuing from the third century B. C., strengthened this 
tendency. Part 2 deals with prosodic matters in general: with accent, 
quantity and syllabation, without essential reference to Latin or Ro- 
mance. Accent is assigned a non-segmental status (preferred to 
"supra-segmental," p. 55, fn. 3), and it may in a given language be 
contrastive, involving, for example, contrast between the stressed and- 
the unstressed syllables of a word, or be oppositional or prosodemic in 
the sense that the place of the accent, being unpredictable, may mark a 
distinction between forms whose segments are identical, as in the 
Italian pair parlo/pàrlo/ ‘I speak’, parlò /parló/ ‘he spoke.’ For the 
understanding of this entire section of the book, and for much else as 
well, P.'s Syllable, Word, Nexus, Cursus (The Hague 1970) is a good 
preparation. 

The difference between the prosodic systems of Spoken Latin and 
Written (= ‘‘Classical’’) Latin is a fundamental thesis of the book. The 
idea of especially close resemblances between the early Latin of 
Plautus and the Vulgar Latin of the early Christian centuries or indeed 
of the Romance languages is fairly familiar. but rests at least to a large 
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extent on lexical features. The remark ''only ante- and post-classical’’ 
found after so many entries in Harper's Latin Lexicon is one reflection 
of it, and the reason is no mystery: certain forms which were regarded 
as unliterary came to be avoided by the best writers, especially in the 
Ciceronian and Augustan periods, but survived in the spoken language 
and eventually reappeared in literature. Similar reasoning underlies 
some of the attempts to reconcile the conflicting evidence for pitch 
accent and for stress accent in Latin. Roland G. Kent, developing a 
theory first proposed by F. F. Abbott, regarded the Latin accent as 
essentially one of stress, altered to one of pitch in the speech of 
upper-class Romans educated by Greek tutors, and Pulgram's view of 
the matter (121, 128-29) differs chiefly in his assertion that the reap- 
pearance ofa stress accent, placed by Kent in the fourth century A. D., 
represents not simply a change of Classical Latin into the sort of late 
Latin which evolved into Proto-Romance, but the actual extinction of 
the idiom to which the accentual system of Classical Latin had be- 
longed. Classical Latin then is not to be regarded as a stage in the main 
line of the history of Latin but as a sort of lateral development. P. does 
not use the term Kunstsprache, but Classical Sanskrit and Greek of the 
Roman period, especially the atticizing Greek of the second century A. 
D., show some parallels. So far as the two varieties of Latin are 
concerned, the difference is demonstrated with special clarity in the 
table on p. 38, with prosodemic vocalic quantity, non-prosodemic 
accent, quantitative metrics, and metrical ‘‘syllabic quantity," for 
Written Latin, and non-prosodemic vocalic quantity, prosodemic ac- 
cent, and accentual metrics for Spoken Latin. 

While P. is firmly committed to stress accent in Spoken Latin, he 
rejects the notion of an early initial stress which has been widely 
regarded as the cause of syncope and of vowel-weakening in syllables 
which were later accented under the classical system. He is not alone in 
his rejection of initial stress, and due regard must be shown for his 
reasoning: a chronological sequence of proto-IE with pitch, proto- 
Italic or proto-Latin with stress, Classical Latin with pitch, post- 
Classical Latin and early Romance with stress assumes too many 
stages, the more so when no satisfactory explanation can be found for 
the changes. Yet vowel-weakening and syncope remain and demand an 
explanation, and P. is forced after all to admit a kind of initial stress in 
the form of an emphatic accent, which rested typically on the prefix of 
compound verbs and which '*'being phonetically more intense than the 
grammatical but non-distinctive accent that was placed according to 
three-syllable rule, brought about the vocalic phenomena usually laid 
to the initial stress” (101). The question, to this reviewer, is whether 
the instances of emphatic stress on verbal prefixes would have been fre- 
quent enough to account for the incidence of vowel-weakening in Latin 
compounds, which is after all very high, and the deviations from which 
can in most cases be easily explained as recompositions or late coin- 
ages with the vocalism of the simplex. Two other matters peripherally 
connected with the main problem of initial accent call for brief com- 
ments. Regarding the perfect forms spopondi/spepondi, cucurri/ 
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cecurri, momordi/memordi (101-2), I believe that there is no question of 
weakening at all but that the traditional view is the correct one, where- 
by the forms with reduplication in Ce-, as in Greek and Gothic and as 
attested for early Latin by Aulus Gellius 6.9 are the original ones and 
that the forms in standard Latin with o...o and u...4 arose analogically 
after e...e in forms like tetendi etc. (cf. Buck, Comparative Grammar 
of Greek and Latin, 292, Leumann-Hofmann, 330). Also to be in some 
way associated with initial accent are a number of Romance (and some 
German) forms and some Greek loans all reflecting Latin variants with 
antepenultimate accent ( 168-69). It is partly a matter of fluctuation of 
-gr-, -br- etc. in making position or not making position (intégrum/ 
Integrum), but forms with -//-, -st-, -str- and other consonant-clusters 
are also included in the same section. For the Greek loans (e. g. 
xdomevtov < L. carpentum, etc.) P. plausibly suggests that the Greek 
transliterator simply followed the Greek rule whereby a syllable long 
by position does not influence the place of the accent. For the others, 
however, it seems possible that some dialectal substratum with initial 
accent may have to be considered, with Italian Bríndisi, Táranto, and 
Térni (< * Intéramn-) as reflections of the same retraction of the 
accent. ; 
Approximately the last third of the book 1s devoted to prosodics and 
metrics. Two chapters of an introductory and theoretical nature are 
followed by one on the prosodics and metrics of Written Latin and one 
on the prosodics and metrics of Spoken Latin and Proto-Romance. The 
eleven-page section on saturnian verse is certain to interest all who 
have studied the difficult problems connected with this verse-form. P. 
considers it capable of being scanned quantitatively according to Writ- 
ten Latin principles but regards accentual recitation by modern readers 
as likely to come out more fluently and rhythmically. Its eventual 
abandonment he takes to be the result of its not being a verse-form of 
Greek origin and therefore a form lacking prestige, even though the 
extant saturnians show evidence of attempts to bring it in line with 
Greek quantitative principles. Itis atleast clearto me from an examina- 
tion of the extant saturnian lines that, with extremely few exceptions, 
the penultimate syllable of.both the first and the second hemistich is 
long. Iambic forms like puer (in Naevius, Punic War, fr. 24 Warm- 
ington Prima incedit Cereris Proserpina puer), which under a purely 
accentual system would be as convenient as poétae, soróres, ver- 
sütum, scarcely occur in these positions. This is all the more curious in 
view of their frequency at the end of iambic senarii, trochaic septenarii 
and elegiac pentameters, where they cause a conflict of ictus and 
word-accent. P. does away with the problem of ictus and accent by 
identifying Classicalor Written Latin as a cursus language, like Modern 
French: lexeme-boundaries were obliterated in utterances longer than 
a single lexeme, and the accent, being non-distinctive, was also prob- 
ably obliterated in the cursus, and recitation of metrical Latin (and 
perhaps Latin prose of a high style) could signal the ictus and disregard 
the accent (290-91). As for Plautus, itis assumed that his comedies were 
recited like accentual prose although written in conformity with quan- 
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‘titative metrical schemes of Greek origin (227-30). The problem of 
disyllables in verse-final position with word-accent on the penult and 
verse-ictus on the ultima, however, is not restricted to Classical Latin; 
words with this prosodic status can be found in such late and accentu- 
ally scanned texts as the Carmina Burana or the hymns of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In this connection I should prefer to scan the line Brutus quia 
reges eiecit consul primus factus est (283) with ictus on the ultima of 
reges despite its normal word-accent on the penult, whether because 
principles of classical scansion sometimes made their influence felt 
even in soldiers' songs, or for whatever reason. 

Several matters of minor detail call for brief comment. In the Bibliog- 
raphy change Ebling to Ebeling; the spelling on p. 57, fn. 6, is the 
correct one. On p. 43 the reference for Horace'soai profanum vulgus et 
arceo should be Carm. 3.1.1. On p. 87 in the important excursus on 
Greek accentuation it is suggested that the change from pitch to stress 
was a result of the phonologically redundant distinction between acute 
and circumflex; quite possibly so, but I suspect that we must take 
account of a factor arising from a cause ultimately of a non-linguistic 
character, the adoption of Greek by large numbers of non-native 
speakers. On p. 94, fn. 40, Havet 1885, 11 is cited: the date of his large 
work on saturnian verse is 1880, as in the Bibliography, but this work is 
in Latin, and I have not succeeded in locating the French passage which 
P. quotes. P. 97, fn. 49: the review by Malkiel, which is not listed in the 
Bibliography, is in Language 47 (1971) 465-87. P. 98: for Polydeikes 
read Polydeukes. P. 131 for ciéwAwy read cidwAov. On p. 156 at the end 
of the long paragraph the sense requires: whose vowel is followed by 
muta cum liquida. P. 176, twelfth line: the sense requires that the 
metrical symbols to the left of the > should be»— , not —-.. P. 177, fn. 
81: the length of the final syllable of amor in Verg. Ecl. 10.69 Omnia 
vincit amor et nos cedamus amori is probably not due to refusal on 
Vergil’s part to accept iambic shortening, but is rather to be explained 
with Kent, Mélanges Marouzeau, 303-8 (Paris 1948; Kent here cites 
this line among many others) as an instance of failure to carry the final 
consonant over to the initial vowel of et; or, to speak more in line with 
Pulgram's terminology, a cursus boundary falls immediately after 
amor. P. 212, in the famous line from Naevius, change malmum to 
malum, and in fn. 3 supply Fauni just before vatesque, and in the next 
line change superaureat to superaverat. P. 226 in Cic. Or. 51.173 
change exclament to exclamant. Fn. 23 has it correctly. P. 282, fn. 68, 1 
do not see why we should read Gallia, with two syllables, unless a 
hiatus after it is considered desirable. I should prefer to give the i full 
vocalic status, as in Gallias, Galliam in the other soldiers' verses, and 
elide the final a as -um in aurum in the same line was elided. 

There are, in addition to the extensive Bibliography, lists of signs and 
abbreviations and of bibliographical abbreviations, a Summary and 
Conclusion, and Indices of ancient grammarians and authors cited, 
modern grammarians and linguists cited, and subjects. Parts of the 
book are likely to arouse controversy, especially with those who are 
still reluctant to recognize stress rather than pitch as the dominant 
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feature of Latin accentuation, or to admit that the Roman grammarians 
tended to prescribe how Romans should write rather than to describe 
how they spoke; but it is certain to occupy a place of central importance 
among treatments of Latin accentuation for many years to come. 


James W. POULTNEY 
Tux Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Davip Bain. Actors and Audience. A Study of Asides and Related 
Conventions in Greek Drama. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1977. Pp. x + 230. $21.50. 


The book contains twelve chapters: (1) ‘‘Convention and Illusion’’; 
(2—3) asides and other conventions in Greek tragedy, (4) in Old Com- 
edy, (5—9) in Middle and New Comedy; (10) “Roman Comedy"; (11) 
‘Audience Address in New Comedy"; (12) “Play with the Dramatic 
Illusion,’’ where a drama makes reference to its own genre; and three 
excursus on particularly troublesome scenes in New Comedy. 

The first chapter concerns itself with the nature of dramatic illusion, 
which Bain well defines as that which all but the most naive viewers 
know they are to accept as true. ''It would have been more satisfac- 
tory if, instead of speaking of illusion, dramatic critics had used the 
word pretence. Actors pretend to be the people they play and the 
audience accepts that pretence” (6f.). "Illusion," however, need not 
bother us, as it is the exact translation of àzár59, which Gorgias uses 


in this same way: ý toaymdia . . . magacyotoa totg uvGots xai toic 
záO0sciv ánárgv, ... Ñv ŐT dnathoac óÓixaióreooc tot uù 


anatyoavtos xai ó àxarg0cic copaétegos tov ur) anatnOévtos (DK 
81 B 23, on which see G. Lanata, Poetica Pre-platonica [Florence 
1963] 204ff.). This is clearly "suspension of disbelief”; but how 
applicable it is to Athenian audiences may be doubted when one re- 
views the ancient testimony, which is (for a change) consistent in 
portraying them as attentive to detail, often emotionally involved, and 
always aware that they are viewing a dramatic performance. This is 
perhaps best illustrated by the anecdote that has the audience of 
Euripides' Danae (or is it the Bellerophon?) hissing at a speech prais- 
ing money more than a mother's love for her child, only to be stopped 
by Euripides himself, who asks them to let the play go on so that they 
can see what happens to the character who delivered the speech (fr. 
324 N?). 

The notion, therefore, of dramatic convention as agreement or 
compact between author and audience is acceptable, so long as we do 
not equate convention with tradition. The author in composing his 
play must have known that however much, within reason, he 
stretched the confines of space, time, and norms of human behaviour, 
the audience, provided they understood his intentions, would im- 
mediately accept whatever was asked of them. Greek tragedy could 
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never have developed as rapidly as it did from Thespis to Aeschylus if 
the playwright had to fear the introduction of anything new. Our 
reasons for stating this are two; first, to stress that we can never be 
sure that any dramatic technique, no matter how sophisticated, found 
in an extant play does not appear there for the first time. Second, and 
more pertinent, the words provided the audience understood the au- 
thor’s intentions should be stressed and expanded. As action and 
motivation should be clear to the audience at all times, it is in the 
interest of both author and audience to allow on stage what could 
never pass in real life. Comedy, which need not by its nature be less 
realistic than tragedy, nevertheless contains in its various Greek 
guises more complicated turns of plots than tragedy, and so makes 
greater demands on the author to keep his characters’ motives and 
sometimes even their identities clear. This is especially true of New 
Comedy and its Roman offspring, where throughout major portions of 
a play the characters say one thing and mean another. 

Dramatic asides are of obvious use in this regard. As defined in its 
purest form by Bain, ‘‘when X and Y are on stage together, an aside is 
any utterance by either speaker not intended to be heard by the other 
and not in fact heard or properly heard by him" (17; on 97-99, Bain 
argues for the origin of asides in tragedy; others would say in com- 
edy). Asides also occur ‘‘when X, Y, and Z are on stage together and 
any remark is made by, say, X to Z which is not meant to be heard by, 
and is not heard or heard properly by, Y." (Scholia often mark these 
passages with 7jovy7, roéua, secum, or the like; Soph. Phil. 574 un 
govet uéya is equivalent to ‘‘speak in a stage whisper.'") 

The hallmark of the aside so defined is its unreality: remarks that 
would never be spoken aloud are spoken loud enough to be heard by 
the audience and yet are ignored by Y, who would find them of great 
interest. Between reality and the unreality of asides exists a spectrum 
of dramatic techniques which comprise the Related Conventions of 
Bain's subtitle. These are passages which, even if they could occur 
with some low order of likelihood in real life, must needs occur fre- 
quently in drama. Because each is possible—however barely— Bain 
would prefer sharply to distinguish asides proper on the one hand and 
"reality" and the related conventions on the other. But because the 
frequency of occurrence is not in accord with reality, I prefer the idea 
of a slow slide between pure asides and normal conversation. Since 
the heart of Bain's book (chs. 2—11) consists of a survey of nearly all 
scenes containing (whether in fact or arguably) asides of one sort or 
another, it will be of interest to extract from his generic, typic, and 
chronological arrangement some of the more important aside-related 
conventions: (1) ** Halt-asides,"" ‘‘in a sense an aside,'' etc (32, 66) are 
phrases used carelessly, but not necessarily incorrectly, by earlier 
scholars, to which Bain takes exception on the ground that the com- 
mentators using them have not sufficiently defined or described their 
terms. (2) ‘‘Quasi-soliloquy,’’ illustrated here by Hecuba 812-23, 
where Hecuba addresses the gods, not caring whether Agamemnon 
hears or not. (3) “Double asides,” when one aside follows hard upon 
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another (43f.); cf. Eur. Helen 559f., Men. Dys. 191ff. (4) Entrance 
asides," common in New Comedy (ch. 8), but also in tragedy (e.g., 
the Herald's entrance in Agamemnon); often broken off with ga: tí 
yorjua vel sim. (5) ‘Third-person addresses” (‘this man here"); e.g. 
Soph. Tr. 1238 (72). (6) “Reverse of an aside"; '' The actor is speaking 
for the sole purpose of being heard by someone whom he affects not 
to have noticed” (81). (7) ‘‘Bomolochic’’ asides and interruptions—of 
which Groucho Marx is the master—, the insult of which no notice is 
taken. Because these quick remarks do not affect the plot, Bain ar- 
gues, to my mind too rigidly, that they are quite distinct from asides 
(87-90). (8) “Eavesdropping asides,” common in New Comedy (ch. 
6). (9) Entrance asides,” (ch. 8). 

In his well-argued article, Audience Address in Greek Tragedy,” 
CQ 25 (1975) 13-25, Bain showed that there is no passage that must be 
played as such; in ch. 11 of his book he surveys the evidence for New 
Comedy (after noting, p. 98 n. 2, that Old Comedy has many exam- 
ples). So far, I have expressed criticism only of Bain's excessive (as it 
seems to me) emphasis on the difference between the ''pure"' aside 
and its relatives; and have suppressed criticism of some few isolated 
passages where I disagree with Bain on matters of detail (and of which 
the space allotted will not permit discussion). Were the book to end 
here, there would only be high praise for Bain's comprehensive sur- 
vey of asides and aside-like conventions in Greek drama. Scholars, 
translators, and directors will find much to guide them, not only on 
the few lines that may contain an aside, but often on the dramatic 
motivation of the entire scene. 

In the last chapter, ''Play with Dramatic Illusion,” Bain looks for 
passages where a character in a tragedy refers specifically to the art of 
tragedy ("The play's the thing), or a character in a comedy refers 
specifically to comedy, in such a way as obviously to break the 
dramatic illusion. Bain’s’ discussion of individual passages is once 
again admirable, but.I find the narrow confines of his search unsatis- 
factory. Tragedy, for example, contains many passages designed to 
keep the audience alert to the fact of dramatic performance. Some 
passages, as Bain (210) briefly acknowledges, accomplish this merely 
“by referring to song and dance, age-old activities" (and hence not 
absolutely breaking dramatic illusion). But whether the audience has 
been reminded overtly or obliquely that they are viewing a play, the 
effect is the same. In discussing Old Comedy, Bain's refusal to in- 
clude references to tragedy, and his mere grudging acceptance of the 
beginning of the Frogs (only because Xanthias mentions of Oemuevot) 
also serve severely to limit the usefulness of this chapter. My advice 
as editor would have been to expand ch. 12 for separate publication 
and to have included the CQ article mentioned above, which is of 
greater relevance to Bain's topic. 

Brief but adequate indices of subjects, passages, and Greek words 
conclude this valuable book. 


Davip SIDER 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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CHESTER G. Srarr. The Economic and Social Growth of Early Greece. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1977. Pp. 267, 8 plates. 
$12.50. 


In a book of modest size, which inevitably evokes comparisons with 
Starr's two previous investigations of the development of Greek cul- 
ture (The Origins of Greek Civilization (New York 1961] and The Awak- 
ening of the Greek Historical Spirit [New York 1967], Starr has 
confronted a wide range of questions on the socio-economic history of 
early Greece. Two facets of the author's approach are to be praised. 
Like The Origins, this book represents a thorough effort to consider the 
relevant published archaeology, though the parallels occasionally 
suggested by Starr between artifacts and psychological states appear 
adventurous. As in The Awakening, the footnotes of this new work 
exhibit Starr's considerable reading in the social history of other cul- 
tures. The results of this research are somewhat disappointing, as the 
cultural similarities are introduced too cursorily for most readers, who 
will lack the background in all but a few fields of the historical disci- 
pline. At best, the parallels cited establish bare possibilities for compa- 
rable Greek developments, or perhaps set broad parameters within 
which the classical phenomena may vary. The period calls out for an 
application of cross-cultural data wherein a group of related traits 
would be observed in both Archaic Greece and in another historical 
context. Thus, we could test the probability of a questionable member 
of the group by observing its appearance, along with known Greek 
factors, in a social complex of non-Greek provenience. Recently, a 
stimulating attempt was made along these lines by A. M. Snodgrass 
(*An Historical Homeric Society?" , JHS 94 [1974] 114-25). 

Throughout, there is a judicious spirit which eschews such modernist 
fancies as every tyrant being a merchant prince, and static reconstruc- 
tions (often grounded in ideology) that see little social differentiation in 
this period. But Starr's failure to pay more attention to the works of 
Max Weber is hard to understand. Readers coming to this work without 
a study of the previous history of the dispute between primitivist and 
modernist interpretations of Greek economic life are unlikely to ap- 
preciate where Starr is correcting the views of his predecessors. The 
preliminary chapter could have been profitably expanded on this point, 
but at the risk of putting it out of scale with the rest of the work. 

The book is an elaboration of the last chapters of The Origins (''Soci- 
ety and the Individual,'' “The Rise of the City-State,’’ and '* Economic 
Quickening and Colonization’’). Chapters are included on the **Motive 
Forces in Economic Development,” on trade, on industries, on cities 
and coinage. The last three chapters discuss socio-political institutions, 
and build on the existence and the description of an *'age of expansion" 
posited in the first segment of the work. However, the large number of 
topics discussed in relatively few pages will send the specialist away 
less than satisfied, since conclusions from the evidence and descrip- 
tions of social conditions often take the place of close reasoning. For 
example, an expression in Hesiod's Works and Days (1.221, 264), “the 
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gift-devouring kings,” is used to substantiate the notion that an attempt 
by the aristocracy to force the small holders into dependence was an 
important development of the ‘‘age of expansion.” His interpretation 
of Hesiod is not so uncontroversial as to enable him to use and re-use 
the phrase without a specific analysis. It is at least as possible that this 
is nothing new, but simply the acceptance of gifts by the Homeric 
basileus seen from a different social perspective. Similarly, the kako; of 
Solon, Theognis, and Phocylides, among whom it is unclear that a 
single social group was envisaged, become in Starr an order of ‘‘semi- 
aristocrats’’ almost by legerdemain. 

That centers undergoing economic development as described by 
Starr must have been few is sómetimes obscured. In view of the 
evidence of the Classical Period, Athens had closer affinities with the 
cities which did not experience such an evolution. This raises the 
question (unanswered by Starr) why the typical expansionary city 
diverged from the mainstream of development represented by Athens. 
In other words, on account of the state of our evidence, Athens must 
serve, if not as a norm, at least as a control. The answer may result from 
an investigation of the varying degrees to which the traditional elites of 
the cities possessed the ability to assimilate innovation. 

Despite these reservations, this book provides a useful general study 
of the complex subject of Greek social and economic history of the 
Archaic Period. 


THoMas J. FIGUEIRA 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HanrMuT Wo rr. Die Constitutio Antoniniana und Papyrus Gissensis 
40 I. Kölin, Wolff, 1976. 2 v. Pp. vi + 536, 2 fold. leaves 
of plates. (To be ordered through Rudolf Halbelt Verlag, Bonn). 


The C(onstitutio) A(ntoniniana) is one of the great landmarks of 
Roman history (though not of statesmanship), and P. M. Meyer's 
publication in 1910 of P. Giss. 40 I as a fragment of the actual text 
was one of the most exciting and controversial papyrological publica- 
tions. The modern literature is extensive and from time to time the 
discussion has to be cleared of newly introduced misconceptions. 
In a doctoral dissertation for the philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cologne H. Wolff has tried to do just that by a very 
careful examination of the evidence on the CA and on the actual 
text of the papyrus, which he has studied scrupulously at Giessen. 
He applies himself to the historical and philological rather than 
juristic problems, but he has not avoided even the latter. He displays 
an impressive acquaintance with the widely scattered literature and 
an earnest intention of being fair, thorough and discriminating. Vol. 
I contains the text; vol. II contains the notes, two splendid 
photographs, bibliography and index; there is also an insert of 
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errata (including kappa for iota in line 2 of his transcription of 
P, Giss. 40 I). The remarkable book is certainly to be recommended. 
The reviewer, who finds it helpful, will have to emphasize, never- 
theless, what he considers to be its faults. 

After a good introductory chapter the author in ch. 2 studies the 
CA from the two main testimonies, Cassius Dio and Ulpian. Dio 
permits only a date early in the reign of Caracalla, around 212/3, 
but gives no particular occasion. In a section on literary evidence 
for the spread of Roman citizenship after the CA Wolff infers that 
writers ignored the existence of peregrini within the empire. Justinian 
referred to the CA as making all peregrini into Roman citizens, so 
also Aurelius Victor. Neither regarded the CA as marking an im- 
portant step in the political and juristic development. Wolff examines 
the evidence for peregrini after the CA, especially the recruitment 
of barbarians and settlements allowed within the empire, and he 
agrees that this proves that the CA later did not automatically 
turn barbarian immigrants into citizens. He concludes justifiably that 
the CA granted citizenship on a personal, not territorial basis. The 
section on the result of the CA is less satisfactory where Wolff 
seems to place trust in the secret motive which Cassius Dio attributed 
to Caracalla for the CA, but more interesting where he discusses 
the decline of the Roman tribe, the ius Latii, the continued status 
of civitas libera and of ius Italicum. He rightly insists that the CA 
was no reform. It had an effect on private law through evolution, 
not intention. 

In an excursus on pp. 87-99 Wolff treats the Tabula Banasitana, 
in which Marcus and Commodus write to the procurator, his 
civitatem Romanam dedimus salvo iure gentis sine diminutione 
tributorum et vectigalium populi et fisci. Wolff argues persuasively 
that the interpretation of the phrase salvo iure gentis as referring 
to local law was mistaken; he interprets it as referring to the local 
community's claim on the services of the grant's recipients. This 
seems right, but the argument that the reservations appeared in the 
letter to the procurator because the request for citizenship was 
based on services and since there were no services being rewarded 
by Caracalla, these reservations (the salvo and sine phrases) had 
nothing to do with the CA, this argument seems unacceptable. On 
the contrary, the presence of salvo and sine reservations in P. Giss. 
40 I, especially if they occurred in the same order, would be a strong 
confirmation of Meyer's interpretation that the first edict was the text 
of the CÀ with its universal grant of citizenship. The editors of 
the Tabula Banasitana were quite right in so recognizing in part, for 
Caracalla's secretaries, if he forgot, could be expected to put all 
governors and procurators similarly on notice. 

We come now to the crucial third chapter, that on the value of 
P. Giss. 40 I as a source for the CA. None according to Wolff. 

In order to understand our objections to Wolff's thesis that P. Giss. 
40 I probably has nothing to do with the CA the reader must have 
in front of him a text of the more intelligible upper part (lines 1-9) 
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of the document. Wolff rejects restorations of the missing left side 
and concentrates on the exact reading of lines 1-9 and the exact 
measurements of the small lacunae in the extant portion. One cannot 
reproduce his extraordinarily complicated system of underlining and 
dots of various sizes in and out of brackets and his confusing use of 
v. instead of v without a period to represent blanks, which are 
there not only as normal punctuation but also to draw attention to 
important words and phrases. The attention he gives to the proper 
reading of the extant portion is well worthwhile, and the reviewer 
will here present a text of these lines in accord with what Wolff 
allows but with a restoration in accord with the reviewer's own view, 
which is one that Wolff rejects. 


[Adroxodtwe Kaioag Mà]oxoc AvendAi[oc Xepaoró]; "Avrovivo[c] 
ElbosByig v Aéye. — 


[-----+-+-+-- In uáAAov àv[- - - - - - rà]; airlag x[a] vo[)c] 
Afoyelopots ` 
[------- toic 8]coic [voi ]c aOlav]arots edyaguotioayu, Sr cüj(c] 
tota tuc] 
4 [émBovdjc dpvw ytvouév]gc ue cvv[evijonoav / Towago?v vopíbo[v 
o]óro ue- 


[yadoucows av xai evotB]og Ós$[v]ao0a« tH ueyaAtiórgr. a)vrÀv tò 
ixavov NOL- l 

[eîv, ef viv dxavtac, xai óo]áxig àv t[alecoéhO[wow giç vovg éuods 
àv[0loózovc i l 

[xai &AÀo, ti; tà iegà vó]v Gedv ovveiugevéy[xorya. vvv Sida toils 
a ]vváza- 

8 [ow èv tfj dgyij uov xarà tiv oixovuévnv n[oAcw]eíav ' Pwougiwv, 

Hévovroc 

[rot dixaiov röv zoAusvu]ávov, ywoefic] àv [add]ertixiwy. 


It is clear from line 1 of the papyrus, which has two other docu- 
ments (both of Caracalla) that this document is an edict by an 
emperor Marcus Aurelius [ - - - ] Antoninus. The last element of 
the nomenclature has to be, as Wolff thinks, E[érvy7 ; or E[voefrj c. The 
element ‘Augustus’ is indispensable and must precede. In ZRT 420 
Caracalla is called Imp. Caes. M. Aurelio Antonino Augusto Pio. In 
an edict one expects a very short heading. The heading determines 
roughly the length for the following lines; line 1 began with a nota- 
tion GAAnc or GAAo if other documents preceded, otherwise not. 

Lines 2 and 3 are here given in the form allowed by Wolff. In line 
4 we have accepted Wolff's assurance of the first four letters as 
7cue and of the participle vouí&we[v. The initial restoration, however, 
is our own, utilizing suggestions by Schónbauer and Bickermann. 

In lines 5-7a the extant letters are again given in approximately 
Wolff's reading, but we have followed Weissert for line 5 and De 
Sanctis for part of 7 but have introduced a seriously different (new) 
restoration of our own into lines 6 (viv &zavtrag xai) and 7 (xai 
&AÀoi|). The emperor, after announcing his intention to thank the 
immortal gods for saving his life, says: ‘‘Therefore, thinking that I 
[should with pious magnificence?] be able to do something commen- 
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surate with their greatness [if] I were to bring along [to the 
sanctuaries} of the (Roman) gods [all now] who belong to my people 
[and others] as often as [others] subsequently (oz-) enter their 
ranks," etc. 

In line 7b we accept Wolff's assurance that the reading has to be 
toi[c o]vváza / (ot. In line 8 we adhere to what Wolff recognizes as 
possible readings of extant letter traces, though he much prefers 
tH[v ueyaA]e(av to the traditional z[oAsir]e(av. In preferring the 
latter, in which the pi looks to us certain, we accordingly restore a 
new phrase év tý àoyr uov (Dio-Xiphilinus described Caracalla's 
edict as saying ''závrag tovg év tH àoyf avr09 ) and a further 
restoration suggested by Ulpian's in orbe Romano qui sunt. In line 
9 we must throw out Meyer's interpretation because of new evidence 
unavailable to Meyer, namely the appearance of these formulas in 
the Tabula Banasitana. Like many others Wolff clings to Meyer's 
dediticii, though yopo[ic] vv [09Ó]evrixíov would have meant ''with- 
out’ rather than ‘‘except”’ the dediticii. The first formula is salvo 
iure civitatum. The yooíz phrase, which we connect by punctuation 
with the main verb, appears to be a variation ('*without the extras") 
of the Tabula Banasitana's outdated sine diminutione tributorum et 
vectigalium populi et fisci. 

Against the inference that this edict represents the famous CA 
Wolff lists the arguments 1) that the edict is undated and need not be 
by Caracalla, 2) that it concerns either slaves or fellow inhabitants 
of the empire (rog éuot9g av@gm@novs), 3) that it is not clear for 
what group the benefaction is meant, 4) that the emperor speaks of 
thanking the gods whereas Cassius Dio had said of Caracalla's 
grant that he was ostensibly honoring the peregrini but really saddling 
them with the Roman manumission and inheritance taxes, 5) that 
it was too short for so important a grant, 6) that mention of the 
dediticii implying prisoners of war and the words c5 vixy in line 10 
point to a successful battle as the occasion, 7) that it makes sense 
to thank the gods by bringing those who became his slaves into 
some relation (?) to the gods. 

Not one of these arguments is valid in our opinion, especially 
when we find here no mention of the dediticii and think the emperor 
would have expressed himself in quite other words for 'slaves.' 
Cassius Dio, who hated Caracalla, naturally attributed to him the 
unworthiest motives. That is not evidence. The edict is not too short, 
especially when of two reservations in line 9 one safeguarded, I 
think, the claim of their communities on the services of the recipients, 
the other reminded everyone that the Roman citizenship was being 
given without the early and no longer customary extras (Wolff 
inconsistently objects in n. 448 to the restoration [add]ettixiwy as 
being too short, while he regards (ógó]etruxíov as of the right 
Jength). From Caracalla the Latin word additicia for associated 
privileges would be no more shocking than the Latin word 
asp(e)ratura from Hadrian on the public bank of Pergamum (OGI 
484, line 25). 
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In speaking of all those 20 79g doy5c adtod (so Dio-Xiphilinus) 
and ro?c éuo)c àvOoózovc (so the papyrus line 6) the emperor 
spoke as the universal patron of all provincials in a tradition going 
back to Augustus. Slaves did not belong in that clientela, nor did 
the lex imperii mention slaves. Hence, P. Giss. 40 I, extending for 
sixteen lines or more, can be regarded as containing a fragment of the 
CA. Wolff says that it is not enough to prove that a line can be 
restored to give a certain sense; one must show that it has to be so 
restored. This is the ideal, yes. But if it can be shown that line after 
line can be approximately restored with the interpretation, as here in 
lines 4-9, this too amounts to a demonstration. Wolff suggests a 
different interpretation, which he does not feel he has to present in 
Greek within strictly limited areas. The reviewer, who thinks Wolff 
is mistaken, denies that he could, though in n. 476 he does suggest 
for lines 7-8 didwut. toils o]vváza | [ot 0£oig vo?c ciocA0óvrag kic 
T» oixovuévgv tů[v weyadleiav '"Pouaíov uévovroc, xrÀA., which 
seems unconvincing in itself and no help elsewhere. 

There was a close bond between the ancient city and its gods. 
The priests, for instance, had to be of unquestionable citizen ancestry 
for three generations on each side, and down to the time of the 
Severi these requirements were so fixed in people's minds that adop- 
tions were necessary if they had to be circumvented. Members of 
new cults might claim that the god saw no difference of status in 
his worshippers, but the old cults still excluded strangers from certain 
rites. Numbers did matter, and a vast increase in proper worshippers 
was a suitable return to the gods. What else did Commodus or 
Caracalla ever do that even he could pretend was í(xavóv? 

Ch. 4, a study of dediticii, gives among other matters close atten- 
tion to the Waldürn inscription, CIL XIII 6592 — ILS 9184. It also 
examines the legal status of Campanians and Bruttii at the end of the 
Second Punic War. Wolff concludes that the status of dediticii was 
a merely transitory condition. Ch. 5 is devoted to the legal status 
of Egyptians. Wolff argues that a general inferiority of all or some 
Egyptians cannot be proved by Pliny, Ep. 10.6 alone. He emphasizes 
the readiness with which even a conscientious emperor granted 
citizenship just to please an important senator. 

In ch. 6, the CA as evidence of Roman policy on citizenship, 
Wolff comments that the Tabula Banasitana and Pliny's Harpocras 
letters show plainly that the most important trait of the policy was 
the grant of a benefaction either to the recipient or to the sponsor, 
but for.the CA, he thinks, the same explanation will not do. Wolff 
returns to Cassius Dio's ÀAóyo uàv tyudv and says that no reason 
exists to support the hope that we could be wiser and more 
knowledgeable than Cassius Dio. This argument has great weight 
when used of Thucydides, who obviously sought to get at the truth, 
or of Aristotle, but does not mean much in the case of Cassius 
Dio, who was far less intellectual and much more influenced by 
personal hatred. The Roman manumission and inheritance taxes were 
not all that advantageous; the CA cost Caracalla more in other 
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ways. Wolff underrates Caracalla’s religiosity, which is emphasized 
in the Dmeir inscription. ‘‘Through Alexander," wrote Plutarch, 
Mor. 328D, ‘‘Bactra and Caucasus worshipped the gods of the 
Hellenes.” Caracalla, who like Plutarch's Alexander (329C) made 
the oikoumene the common fatherland of all, may have thought of 
the Roman gods as sponsors of the CA. 

In summary, this book, which arouses both admiration and strong 
dissent in its treatment of an important subject, is controversial 
but undoubtedly useful and stimulating. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


EMILY VERMEULE. Gótterkult. Góttingen, Vandenhoeck and Rup- 
recht, 1974. Pp. 179 + 14 plates. $24.80. (Archaeologia 
Homerica, Bd. 3, Kapitel 5) 


Though it treats a vast subject briefly, this is a useful book. I hope 
that the author will go on to do a full study or handbook on this 
important subject—and that there will not be such a long delay be- 
tween finished manuscript and publication: in this case, it was eleven 
years. 

The first half is a summary of the archaeological evidence for Mi- 
noan and Mycenaean religion. At the outset the author gives us a 
useful perspective in which to view the problems when she casts 
doubt on one way Minoan religion may have influenced Mycenaean: 
“Es ist kaum denkbar, dass aus Knossos zurückkommende Griechen 
in der Lage gewesen waren, das Festland einheitlich von Thessalien 
bis Pylos umzustimmen und mit Erfolg dem Festland die kretische 
Religion aufzuzwingen. Ebensowenig kónnen wir annehmen, dass 
griechische Abenteurer an einem solchen Unternehmen überhaupt 
interessiert waren." From the archaeological evidence she makes 
several sensible and important inferences concerning cult and the 
differences between Minoan and Mycenaean religion. Two examples: 
(1) “With the possible exception of the miniature frescos of Cnossos 
no Cretan image of a cult incorporates a palace shrine but always a 
shrine set in an emphatically natural, rural environment (16)’’; (2) 
"the great difference between Minoan and Mycenaean cult is the fact 
that on the mainland cult was simply a part of daily life and was not set 
in special sanctuaries (32)." More photographs and drawings would 
have been helpful, especially in the Minoan section., 

A significant contribution is the list of Linear B texts and descrip- 
tion of the religious information contained in them: names of gods, 
sanctuaries, sacrifices, cult personnel. 

After only a scant three pages on the Dark Ages, the second half of 
the book treats Gétterkult as it appears in Homer. This is the least 
satisfactory part, and from some of the author's comments one may 
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gather that she feels the same way: ''Die ungeheure Aufgabe . . . mag 
auch dem Unerschrockensten Kleinmut einflóssen." Yet there is a 
wealth of information and instructive comment. 

In the bibliography A. Lesky’s important study, ‘‘Homerus,”’ R.E., 
Supp.-Bd. Xl, 1968, which covers the subject of Homeric religion, 
unfortunately was too late to be included, as was also Chantraine's 
Dictionnaire étymologique. The latter is sometimes cited in the notes, 
but infrequently; this is unfortunate, since there are many references 
to etymologies; it is indeed naive to translate éxáezgyog ''der Fernwir- 
kende” and éxat9fóAoc, etc. ‘‘weithintreffend’’ (88). 

The subject of later interpolation, which needs to be taken into 
account when drawing on specific passages for evidence, is seldom 
mentioned. The discussion of edy7, for instance, gives the impression 
that it is a standard Homeric word, but it is a word Page once called 
"entirely foreign to the Epic vocabulary.” No explanation is given of 
what the author means by ''die letzte Version der Ilias" (which the 
first Samian temple of Hera preceded [111]). Also, artistic intention, 
of which the author is well aware (4), should have been considered 
more consistently. For example, it is suggested (115) that it is not 
surprising that the Trojans did not have official seers in view of the 
general scorn in which the profession was held. But the only scorn we 
know of is Hector’s and Priam's. If itis indeed more general than that, 
it seems rather to be mainly related to how pleasantly or unpleasantly 
a prophecy happens to be received (compare Agamemnon and Cal- 
chas in Book 1). In fact, Hector's scorn (12.234ff.) is proved by later 
events to be ill-founded; the poet, I suspect, is making a point. What 
Priam says to Hera (24.220ff.) is, in effect, ‘‘If a priest or seer told us 
this (unpleasant) command, we might (indulge in a popular reply and) 
call it a lie, but now I heard it myself from a god . ..'' There is an 
unsatisfactory discussion, much too brief, of Teiresias’ response to 
Odysseus, the response famous for not giving Odysseus the informa- 
tion he asked for; we are told only that it is ‘‘dichterischer Kunstgriff, 
kein Bericht.” 

On the relation of Zeus to fate, there is only the comment: ‘‘Er 
bestimmt das Schicksal der Sterblichen" (81). This is true, some- 
times; but it seems that after balancing his scales he exerts no control 
over them. The problem is not simple. And there is scarcely a mention 
of the use of gods as metaphors, or the technique of objectifying 
internal states in the form of gods. This perhaps is not Gótterkult, but 
Gótterkult is not defined. There ought to be a discussion of the extent 
to which scenes like the one in which Zeus holds the scales are in the 
realm of Gotterkult. 

The section on cult monuments in the Homeric age is, on the whole, 
very useful. The author points out, e.g., the significant discrepancies 
between the cult history of Delos and Delphi and the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo. In her discussion of the Mycenaean building (Megaron B) 
under the Telesterion at Eleusis she judiciously refers only to the 
possibility of continuity of cult from the Mycenaean period. More 


discussion of the value of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter as a "cult ^^ , 
hymn'' would have been worthwhile. EM. 
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In the concluding section (Zusammenfassung) it would have been 
helpful to the reader to include cross-references to earlier discussions 
that support particular conclusions drawn here, for it is not easy to see 
how some concluding statements flow from the evidence. The lack of 
indexes is a major flaw that considerably impairs the usefulness of the 
-book. 

Of all the subjects in the Archaeologia Homerica series, published 
or planned, this is surely the most difficult. The author's attempt to 
cover it represents an auspicious start, to be continued, I hope, so that 
she eventually gives the subject the thorough treatment it deserves; 
Nilsson's work is now in many ways out of date. Until then, this is a 
book every student of Minoan-Mycenaean and Homeric religion will 
need to consult. 


KEVIN CLINTON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ARION’S LEAP: BRAVE GESTURES 
IN HERODOTUS 


In telling of the rise and fall of the Lydian empire under the 
Mermnads, Herodotus mentions the minor role played by Peri- 
ander in these events. Pausing to identify Periander, the his- 
torian launches into a digression—actually it is a digression 
within a digression—and tells how a dolphin saved Arion from 
pirates during Periander’s tyranny at Corinth (1.23-24). Only a 
gossamer thread connects this story to its immediate context, 
Alyattes' war with the Milesians.! The Arion story, however, 
does introduce a motif significant to Herodotus' work as a 
whole. In this motif—called here the brave gesture—a person 
faced with death performs some spirited but essentially, un- . 
necessary action which demonstrates contempt for danger. 
Herodotus admires the calm dignity with which Arion, given 

3 

! Ph.-E. Legrand, Hérodote (Paris 1932, repr. 1970) vol. 1, p. 23: ".. . rat- 
tachée au contexte par un lien des plus faibles; ce lien est le nom de 
Périandre." K. von Fritz, Die Griechische Geschichtsschreibung (Berlin 
1967) vol. 1, p. 306: “Es besteht zwischen dieser Geschichte und dem was 
vorhergeht und nachfolgt, keinerlei Zusammenhang." For theories on the rel- 
evance of the story, see the following: J. Cobet, Herodots Exkurse und die 
Frage der Einheit seines Werkes, Historia Einzelschrift-17 (Wiesbaden 1971) 
149 (the pirates' greed parallels Alyattes' greed for Miletus); H. Schwabl, 
“Hadt. als Historiker u. Erzähler,” Gymnasium 76 (1969) 259-61 (Arion's dol- 
phin suggests Delphi, source of the surrounding narrative, and the history of 
the Cypselids parallels that of the Mermnads); Henry Wood, The Histories of 
Herodotus (The Hague 1972) 23-24 (Arion’s rescue is ‘ta preparatory analogy" 
for Croesus' rescue, and the story illustrates the magnificence of Periander). In 
the following analysis I have made detailed use of the commentaries of How 
and Wells (Oxford 1912, repr. 1928), Ph.-E. Legrand, and H. Stein (Berlin 
1856—93). The text quoted is that of C. Hude (Oxford 1937). 
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the alternative of jumping overboard or killing himself in some 
other way, dons his robes, sings one last song and jumps fully 
dressed into the sea. Arion, in other words, makes a brave 
gesture of which his leap is the dramatic climax. 

Because Herodotus is interested primarily in the brave ges- 
ture of Arion's leap, he devotes almost half of the anecdote to 
this moment and skims quickly through the rest of the story. 
Arion's rescue by the dolphin, for example, he dismisses in 
half of one sentence: tov dé dedgiva Aéyovot OxoAaDóvra 
éEeveixan Eni Taívagov (1.24.6).2 And Herodotus is not in- 
terested in drawing from this story any of the historical conclu- 
sions modern readers might reach, nor does he provide all of 
the information upon which such conclusions might be based. 
He does not say, for example, that Greeks in Italy were suffi- 
ciently wealthy and avid consumers of poetry to allow Arion to 
make his fortune by performing abroad. He does not, in fact, 
specify how Arion made his money. Nor does Herodotus say, 
as one modern scholar has concluded, that Periander was con- 
cerned that. Arion’s misfortunes on a Corinthian ship might 
damage the reputation of the Corinthian merchant marine.? 
The Periander of the Arion anecdote is, in any case, a faceless 
minor character, overshadowed by Arion, and we must look 
elsewhere in Herodotus’ book for stories which reveal the na- 
. ture of the Corinthian tyrant. 

Because Herodotus wants to make the brave gesture of the 


* C. W. Fornara, Herodotus: An Interpretative Essay (Oxford 1971) 19: 
“Even the adventure of Arion is presented more for the magnificent picture of 
his plight than for the miracle of his rescue.” An opposing view: M. Pohienz, 
Herodot: der erste Geschichtsschreiber des Abendlandes (Stuttgart 1973) 61: 
“Während bei Herodot gerade durch die Schlichtheit und Sachlichkeit der 
Erzählung das Wunderbare-um so heller hervorleuchtet ... fa comparison 
with Schlegel's version follows]." See also below nn. 20 and 22. 

3 This reason for Periander's confinement of Arion pending the pirates’ re- . 
turn (24.7) is given by J. L. Myers, Herodotus: Father of History (Oxford 1953, 
repr. Chicago 1971) 71. Cf. Ph.-E. Legrand (above n. 1), vol. 1, p. 44, n. 3: 
"pour ménager un coup de théàtre.” l 

* Hdt. later (5.95 cf. 3.50-53, 5.927-95) portrays Periander as a gentle ruler 
turned cruel, but the P. of the Arion story is morally ambivalent because Hdt. 
does not describe the punishment of the pirates (which might have been the 
righteous act of a wise ruler or the excessive cruelty of a violent one). See 
K. H. Waters, Hdt. on Tyrants and Despots, Historia Einzelschrift 15 (Wiesbaden 
1971) p. 18, n. 46. 
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leap the focus of the story, he never hints that Arion sings 
before he jumps in order to delude the pirates and summon the 
dolphin to his aid. If Herodotus had allowed this folk motif, in 
which a magical beast aids the hero or a musician bewitches 
animals, to enter his narrative, Arion’s leap would be trans- 
formed from a brave gesture into a trick. In Herodotus’ version 
Arion acts out of sheer, unexplained élan. By killing himself on 
board ship, Herodotus says, the singer might have procured 
burial on land. And we presume that if Arion had entertained 
the slightest hope of survival by swimming, he ought to have 
removed his clothing before he jumped.* 

The wealth of detail with which Herodotus describes Arion’s 
leap and the events which immediately precede it reveal the 
depth of the historian’s interest. When the Corinthian 
merchantmen-turned-pirates menace him, Arion asks to be al- 
lowed to put on his full recital costume: êv tý oxevij mdon 
(1.24.4). He puts on this outfit: zráàcav thy oxevýv (24.5) and 
then jumps, still in this same outfit: ov tH oxevý ztáon (24.5).® 
Arion asks permission to sing, &Getoa:, and promises that hav- 
ing sung, defoac, he will kill himself (24.4). The pirates antici- 
pate with pleasure listening to the famous singer: àxo$oto0at 
tov ágíorov àvOod tov àouÓo?. Arion sings: Óte&ceA0eiv vóuov 
tov OoMoyr, and finishing his song: tedevt@vtoc dé tov vóuov, 
he jumps (24.5). The pirates order him to jump: éxsydav éc tHv 
@ddaocay (24.3), he agrees to do away with himself: éwvtòy 
xateoyaceo@at (24.4) and, after singing, he jumps: Oia uv ¿s 
t7)v 064ao0av éovtóv (24.5). Herodotus describes Arion pick- 
ing up his lyre: Aafóvra t9v xi0óogv (24.5) and also the pi- 


5'The dolphin's love of music and humans was proverbial: e.g. Eur. El. 
435-36; Ael. NA 2.6, 11.2, 12.45 (Arion). For folk-tale parallels see Stith 
Thompson, Motif Index of Folk Literature (Bloomington 1955—58), B300-349, 
B473, B767. See also W. Aly, Volksmdrchen Sage u. Novelle bei Hdt. (Gót- 
tingen 1921) 36; F. Jacoby, RE Suppl. 2, coll. 837; L. Séchan BAGB 30 (1955) 
22-26. Arion's irrational choice of a watery grave (see Legrand, above n. 1, ad 
loc.) suggests a version of the tale in which he was a ''trickster"' folk hero. But 
other surviving versions follow Hdt.: Gell. NA 16.19; Lucian DMar. 8; Plut. 
Conv. sept. sap. 160r-162c. 

$ de more cinctus, amictus, ornatus (Gell. NA 16.19.14). Arion's oxev7 (cf. 
7.15.3, 7.71) is decorative rather than part of his necessary equipment for 
singing (e.g. lyre, plectrum). Stein (above n. 1) translates: ‘in dem vollen 
Schmuck." Despite Powell's Lexicon to Hdt. and LSJ,? oxevy in Hdt. 
routinely means ''costume"' and not "military equipment.” 
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rates’ respectful withdrawal before the song: avaywoefjoat £x 
tc zoÓLVQuc éc uéonv véa (24.5). Herodotus twice specifies 
where Arion stands to perform: oróvra £v toiot édwdiotot 
(24.4, 5). Of all these actions Herodotus gives prominence to 
Arion's propriety of dress at the climax of Arion’s leap: orávra 
êv rotat EdwAiotot Ó.ESEAOetv vóuov tov ÖQOLOV, tEeAEVT@VTOG 
ÔÈ tod vóuov Ótwat uv é¢ tHY 06Aacoav éovtóv we eiye aov TH 
oxevh záoy.? 

Herodotus attributes similar calm deliberation to Prexaspes 
(3.75), Boges (7.107), the Spartans at Thermopylae (7.208) and 
Pharandates' concubine (9.76). All face danger with an 
equanimity which their attention to detail demonstrates, and 
this attention to detail constitutes in each case a brave ges- 
ture.? 

The magi force Prexaspes to ascend a tower and confirm to 
the assembled Persians what he knows to be false, that the 
Smerdis now ruling Persia is the genuine son of Cyrus (3.74). 
Instead Prexaspes ascends a tower, denounces the pseudo- 
Smerdis, and jumps to his death. But he betrays the plot only 
after he has given a long speech on the heritage of Persia. The 
phrase óie56A00v tadta, “he went through it all down to the 
end” (75.2), recalls Arion's singing of the entire Orthian nome: 
OteEeAOciv vóuov tov GoGtov (1.24.5). Prexaspes’ lengthy 
preamble to his denunciation of the impostor thus reveals the 
deliberation with which he faces death. Herodotus makes clear 
that Prexaspes’ action is admirable in the final sentence of the 
anecdote: HlonEdonnce uév vvv éov závra yeovov àvyo 
Óóxiuoc oŬtw éteAeótgoe (3.75.3).? 


7 Cf. 1.45.3 (Adrastus) and the discussion by J. D. Denniston, Greek Prose 
Style (Oxford 1952, repr. 1960) 8. These sentences seem to owe some of their 
rhetorical weight to the accumulation of small narrative details expressed in a 
series of short phrases of unequal length. Note also the story's internal rhyme 
of Arion's two leaps: into the sea, éxznddayv (24.3), and from behind Periander's 
arras to confront the pirates, é&exyjdnoe (24.7). 

8 Possible further (and partial) analogues: Adrastus kills himself (1.45), self- 
sacrifice of Xanthian Lydians (1.176), thief has brother behead him (2.121), 
Dieneces jokes before Thermopylae (7.226), Persian courtiers jump overboard 
(8.118). 

? Was Prexaspes óóxiuog just because he carried out Cambyses’ orders to 
. murder Smerdis (3.30) or because he suppressed his feelings when Cambyses 
killed his son (3.35)? If, like Candaules' wife (1.10) or Harpagus (1.119), he 
intends revenge or expiation of guilt, why does he not remain alive to aid the 
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Boges, a Thracian king besieged by Cimon, hurls himself to 
his death on a flaming pyre (7.107). Though Boges realizes that 
his situation is hopeless unless he either surrenders or retreats, 
he holds out until the last moment: Ótexagréoee ég tO Éoyarov 
(107.1). Boges’ delay, like that of Arion and Prexaspes, shows 
no reluctance to die. Boges has planned on death from the 
beginning, and his endurance only adds to the deliberation of 
his final act. Moreover, the method which Boges chooses for 
his suicide—the necessity for first building and kindling a 
fire—does not argue a sudden self-destructive impulse. And he 
also first takes the time to slaughter his wife, his concubines 
and slaves and throw his gold and silver into the Strymon. 
Herodotus explicitly praises Boges at the end of the anecdote: 
otto uày obroc Óixaíoc aivéevat čti xai ég vóóe bx0 ITepoéov 
(7.107.2). Herodotus elsewhere demonstrates his awareness of 
the military value of **scorched earth” (e.g. 8.19.2), but since 
there is no mention of this tactic in the context of Boges, the 
Thracian evidently wins the Persians' praise for something 
other than simply denial of spoil to the enemy. Herodotus, in 
any case, celebrates in his description of them the sheer ex- 
travagance and even gruesome thoroughness of Boges' ac- 
tions.!? 

When the Persian army reaches Thermopylae (7.208), scouts 
report to Xerxes that some Spartans are in front of their 
palisades practicing gymnastics and—what seems to amaze the 
king most—combing their hair. Demaratus explains to Xerxes 
that the Spartans are only following their custom of dressing 
their hair before they risk their lives in battle. But to 
Herodotus the Spartans’ concern for their appearance at a 
moment of danger perfectly expresses their composure and 
recalls for the reader the actions of Arion, Prexaspes and 
Boges. Herodotus' predilection for the brave, but as we have 


revolt against pseudo-Smerdis? In Ctesias (FGrH 688.13) the eunuch Izabates 
reveals the plot and is executed. Hdt.'s predilection for Prexaspes' leap in- 
volves him in inconsistencies (discussed by How and Wells [above n. 1] ad 
loc.). 

10 Though Hdt. praises Boges lavishly, he normally praises barbarians and 
barbarian customs (perhaps pour épater) more explicitly than their Greek 
counterparts. But note.that Boges’ story is an anachronistic digression, appar- 
ently prompted only by Xerxes’ march past Eion. | 
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seen particularly in the cases of Arion and Boges, not always 
clearly-explained gesture, colors his whole account of the bat- 
tle of Thermopylae. Herodotus portrays this engagement 
purely as a gesture of Spartan bravery and never alludes to any 
tactical reason for Leonidas’ last stand." 

In the aftermath of the battle of Plataea, one of the con- 
cubines of the slain Persian Pharandates prostrates herself be- 
fore the victorious Pausanias and seeks his clemency (9.76). 
First, however, she adorns herself with what finery she has: 
obiri tÅ xaddioty tov zageovoéov (76.1). She assembles a 
retinue of servants, has herself brought to the Spartan camp on 
a litter and thus manages a splendid entrance in the midst of the 
still-continuing carnage. She makes a short speech (76.2) an- 
nouncing that she is a Greek, daughter of a distinguished Coan, 
and pleads that she served Pharandates only under duress 
(Bin). It is with this speech and not with her elaborate prepara- 
tions that the concubine procures her release since her father: 
turns out to have been Pausanias’ friend. The woman's ele- 
gance of dress is in fact superfluous to her plea since she is not 
trying to seduce Pausanias. And she cannot expect her finery 
to advance her argument that she is a respectable but ill-used 
woman since it calls attention to her status as a madhaxn. 
Instead, realizing that she may be executed on the spot, she 
chooses to face that moment in style, and her attention to style 
at such a crisis shows how calmly she faces the possibility of 
death.” 

Except in the case of Boges all these anecdotes portray 
characters who keep to their normal habits despite danger. 
Arion, a singer, sings. Prexaspes, a councilor, makes a speech. 
The Spartans comb their hair. A zaAAaxy dresses in her best. 
And none of these actions serves any effective practical pur- 
pose in evading or conquering the danger which threatens. 
Herodotus is more interested, for example, in the Spartans' 
attention to their hair than in their attention to their armor, 


11 For tactical questions see How and Wells (above n. 1) ad loc. Spartan 
concern for appearance in battle was proverbial: Xenoph. fr. 6-7.21-30 
(Diehl? = 10 Bergk‘); Plut. Lyc. 22. 

12 Hdt. relegates Pausanias to a secondary and morally neutral role—no hint 
here of the easily corruptible Pausanias of Thuc. 1.95, 130. G. Grote, History 
of Greece, Vol. HI (New York 1861) 189, alleges that the woman was ''over- 
taken in her chariot with rich jewels and a numerous suite.” 
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details which he does not describe. But Herodotus shows how 
Arion and the others, by proceeding calmly and in good spirits, 
almost as if nothing were wrong, make death seem a natural 
extension of their lives. They seize the initiative from the hos- 
tile forces which surround them.?? 

In general the protagonists of these four brave-gesture anec- 
dotes follow two patterns in their actions: they adhere to an 
ingrained habit, and they calmly accept the threat of death. 
Thus, this motif encompasses at least two of the values which 
Herodotus more clearly espouses elsewhere in his book: the 
importance of nomos and the superiority of death over life.14 
Only Boges seems not to fit the first of these patterns, though 
his egregious acts might be merely an extension of the wild 
nomoi of a Thracian king. But Boges' suicide in particular 
raises another aspect of the brave-gesture motif: it is essen- 
tially a wasteful and superficial or empty gesture of the kind 
which Herodotus usually associates with the Persian way of 
life.'5 Herodotus admires Boges (Oixaíogc aivéevat) even 
though his actions are cruel, ‘‘oriental’’ and wasteful of human 
life. And even more surprising, Herodotus admires Boges de- 


13 Note that each of these characters has an attractive compromise or alter- 
native: Arion to kill himself on board, Prexaspes to join the opposition, Boges 
to surrender, the Spartans to retreat, the concubine to flee. 

4 Hdt.'s concern for nomos is well known (e.g. 3.38): M. Gigante, Nomos 
Basileus (Naples 1956) 123-45; J. A. S. Evans, ‘‘Despotes Nomos'' 
Athenaeum 43 (1965) 143-53. Hdt. celebrates death in famous passages (e.g. 
1.31, 86) and describes in detail the customs of primitive tribes who share his 
gloomy views: 3.98f., 3.100, 4.94f., 5.4. Hdt.'s pessimism is nowhere better 
captured than by J. D. Denniston (OCD? s. v. Herodotus"): ". . . the note of 
profound sadness and pity sounded not seldom in his History.” 

55 Another Thracian, king of the Bisaltians (8.116), puts out the eyes of his 
sons for joining the Persian army. 

të For cruel Persian gestures: e.g. 3.34-35 (Cambyses kills Prexaspes' son to 
prove he is sober), 7.38-39 (Xerxes bisects Pythius' son). For Persian delight in 
fancy dress: e.g. 7.83.2 (gold and silver armor of the ‘immortals’), 9.109 
(Xerxes' cloak of many colors). Among the Greeks Hdt. makes distinctions in 
luxury: 1.152 (a purple-clad Phocaean receives a cool reception at Sparta— 
elsewhere in Hdt. only Persians wear purple). The Spartans' frugal concern for 
hair rather than costume is appropriately Laconic, though Plut. (Lyc. 22) de- 
scribes other luxuries allowed to Spartans in battle. Legrand (above n. 1, ad 
loc.) compares the white gloves of the French officer. Hdt. is particularly 
aware of hair style as a significant mark of culture (1.82, 4.180, 191; cf. Thuc. 
1.6.3). l 
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spite his explicit statement that Boges killed himself because 
he feared Xerxes’ punishment if he should retreat or surrender. 
Herodotus shows that a Persian can be brave even though his 
bravery arises out of fear. We expect Herodotus to favor, as no 
doubt he does, the Hellenic style of braverv because, as De- 
maratus says (7.104), the Greeks, unlike Xerxes’ subjects, fear 
no mortal master but only their nomos not to yield in battle. 
Yet Herodotus puts the passage in which Demaratus most 
clearly enunciates this view of the superiority of Greek bravery 
immediately before the Boges anecdote (7.107). The contrast 
and also the similarity between the two modes of life is 
pointed. Herodotus thus shows that it is possible to act admir- 
ably even within the Persian system, because the Persian sub- 
ject’s fear of his king is itself a nomos." 

Finally, if a composite of these brave gestures constitutes an 
Herodotean definition of a certain kind of heroism, it is a quiet- 
sort of heroism composed of acceptance and persistence rather 
than agonistic combat. The actions of Arion, Prexaspes, 
Boges, the Spartans, and the concubine recall here the quiet 
and cooperative virtues of Tellus, Cleobis and Biton (1.30-31). 
Though Tellus died in combat, this was not a moment of great 
triumph, but rather one in which he failed to show cowardice. 
And the lives of Cleobis and Biton simply slip away without 
any struggle on their part. The advice which Herodotus places 
in the mouth of Solon, oxozészw dé yon ... vnv teAevtv 
(1.32.9), makes death merely a time for reckoning up the 
whole, and few, like the miscreants of Pericles' funeral 
oration (roiz r&AAa yeiooot [Thuc. 2.42.3]) receive the oppor- 
tunity to redeem an iniquitous life with glorious last deeds. 
And Herodotus notes that even when that opportunity is 
granted, as it was to a certain Aristodemus at Plataea (9.71, cf. 
7.231), this man received less honor than Posidonius, whose 
bravery was only in the course of duty and not a frantic, suici- 
dal struggle to expunge cowardice.!* Similarly, Herodotus 
celebrates the actions of Arion even though the singer attempts 


" But Xerxes himself, having no one to fear, is a coward (8.103). Spartan 
kings are first to advance and last to retreat (6.56). 

18 This analysis does not exhaust Hdt.'s complex and often contradictory 
value system. Among the other traits he seems to celebrate are: ‘oriental’ 
impassivity often coupled with revenge (see above n. 9) and trickery (e.g. 
Zopyrus, 3.153ff.). The terminology ‘‘quiet and cooperative" comes from 
A. W. H. Adkins, Merit and Responsibility (Oxford 1960) 176-79 and passim. 
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no heroic martial resistance against the pirates. But just as it is 
appropriate for the soldier to go down fighting as he has been 
trained to do, it is fitting also—and dignified and equally as 
brave—for the singer to go down singing. Herodotus thus al- 
lows for nobility of conduct off as well as on the battlefield. 
But Arion does not die; he receives a miraculous second 
chance from the dolphin. In fact, though, despite thé fact that 
this @@ua uéyiorov is the pretext for telling the story, 
Herodotus puts little emphasis on Arion’s deliverance by the 
dolphin.'® The writer uses indirect discourse and placement 
and choice of words to distinguish between various gradations 
of fact and fiction in the Arion story. Only the last sentence is 
in oratio recta: atra uév vvv Kogiv@toi te. xai Aéofiot 
Aéyovat, xai "Ágiovog fot: àváOnua xyóáAxsov où uéya én 
Tawéow, éni ÓtAqivoc éxeov GvOowmos (1.24.8). This is the 
only verifiable fact, since Herodotus has seen the statue. All 
else depends in oratio obliqua on an introductory Aéyovot in 
the first sentence of the story. But Herodotus skeptically re- 
peats the Aéyovot just as he mentions the dolphin: tov 6é 
dedgiva Aéyovoi ... (24.6). So Herodotus distinguishes fact 
(Arion was a man), from improbable and incidental fiction (a 
dolphin saved him), from what may be fictional but neverthe- 
less expresses significant themes (Arion's willingness to die 
and calm adherence to his nomos in a crisis). A tension exists 
between fact and fiction here, however, because the very piece 
of evidence which confirms that Arion was a real man also lends 
some credence to the most fantastic detail of the story, the 
dolphin.?? So the existence of the statue of Arion on his dolphin 
prevents Herodotus here from rationalizing or suppressing, as 
he does elsewhere in other stories, the fantastic element.?! 
The story of Arion also differs from the other brave-gesture 


!? See above n. 2. The story is not intrinsically impossible since dolphins in 
modern times have been known to aid tired swimmers: N.Y. Times 10 Sept. 
1972 p.10. 

20 For Hdt.'s use of monuments: H. Immerwahr, ‘‘Ergon, History as a 
Monument in Hdt. and Thuc., AJP 81 (1960) 261-90. But what Hdt. saw was 
probably not a statue of Arion: C. M. Bowra, ‘‘Arion and the Dolphin," MH 
20 (1963) 121-34. Survival of dithyrambs by Arion also confirmed that Arion 
was a man. For the phrase motor . . . iduev, (1.23), see B. Shimron, Eranos 71 
(1973) 45ff. For another aspect of Hdt.'s ironic use of oratio obliqua: G. L. 
Cooper, TAPA 104 (1974) 23-76. 

21 Hdt. tells only the "Persian" version of how Io got to Egypt (1.1.2), and he 
doubts that Sophanes held his position with a real anchor (9.74). 
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anecdotes in that it represents a sharp and almost total break 
with the immediately surrounding narrative. Herodotus' digres- 
sion on Arion seems impulsive and misplaced, connected as 
it is to the main narrative only by the name of Periander and 
perhaps some other inscrutable association of thought.?? In- 
deed if the historian had ever been able substantially to edit his 
work in the manner of a modern author, he might have altered 
this anecdote or placed it elsewhere. But the Arion story is not 
‘wrong’ in the same sense that Herodotus incorrectly asserts 
that Gyges was the first barbarian to dedicate offerings at Del- 
phi (1.14.2). The Arion story, as we have seen, with its em- 
phasis on the brave gesture, is in fact quite in tune with 
Herodotus' ideas about human life and thus with his book as a 
whole. 

Various gradations and types of relevancy exist among 
Herodotus’ zooo075xat and zagzvOrjxai. He is capable of di- 
gressions which are both deliberate and immediately relevant, 
such as his excursus in Book One on the early histories of 
Athens and Sparta (1.56-68). And there are also, no doubt, 
many small and large digressions which are both unplanned by 
the author and quite irrelevant to his book, though identifica- 
tion of what falls within this latter category depends upon a 
sure knowledge of the book's exact subject. Between these 
two extremes of cleverness and free association we allow for a 
third type of story which while, like that of Arion, impulsive 


22 Since the Arion story and its monument are transitions between the stories 
of Thrasyboulos and Periander (1.19-20), and Periander overhears 
Thrasyboulos' questioning of the oracle at Delphi, Hdt.'s mind is at this point 
on Apollo’s sanctuary. The orthian nome was sung in honor of Apollo (How 
and Wells ad loc.). There was (later at least) a statue of a dolphin at Delphi and 
a dolphin rescue story (Paus. 10.13.10). Poseidon had ceded his rights to Del- 
phi in return for Tainarum (Paus. 2.33.3, 10.5.6; H. W. Parke and D. E. W. 
Wormell, The Delphic Oracle Vol. I [Oxford 1956] 6). Apollo appears as a 
dolphin in Hymn. Hom. Ap. 493-96 and Dionysus, who aiso held sway at 
Delphi (Parke and Wormell, pp. 11-13), changes pirates into dolphins in Hymn. 
Hom. Bacch.—hence a possible folk-etymology for ‘‘Delphi.’’ Some of these 
dream-like associations have been noticed by Schwabl (above n. 1) and by S. 
Bernardete, Herodotean Inquiries (The Hague 1969) 14-16. 

23 See R. Lattimore, ‘The Composition of the History of Hdt.," CP 53 
(1958) 9-21. L.'s convincing argument, that Hdt.'s text is a vast, unrevised 
"first draft," is accepted by von Fritz (above n. 1) 115-18, with only 
minor qualification. 
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and misplaced, represents nevertheless an unpremeditated ex- 
pression of one of the many tastes, prejudices, and values : 
which underlie the author’s more consciously expressed or 
implied pronouncements. 

And since the Arion digression reveals some of the ethical 
predispositions which lay at the back of Herodotus’ mind in 
the writing of Book One, this small episode may yet shed light, 
if not on its immediate context, at least upon one of Book 
One's key actors, Gyges. This ancestor of Alyattes and 
Croesus, whose stories embrace Arion's, fails at a crucial mo- 
ment to perform the appropriate brave gesture. Candaules' 
wife tells Gyges he must either kill his master or be killed 
himself (1.11.3). What Gyges ought to do is clear. But unlike 
the heroic Arion, Prexaspes and Boges, Gyges chooses com- 
promise and survival: aigéeta: aùtòç meoteivar (1.11.4). 
Herodotus’ terse phrase conceals his disdain for Gyges’ cow- 
ardly choice, a choice which violates the fealty a soldier cus- 
— tomarily owes his king and which betrays Gyges’ unwise pref- 
erence for life over death. 
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à DoiBe nvoydoas tóv iv “iw ebteryf náyov 

xai xtóvtie xvavéaig innotic dipoet- 1010 
wv &ALov ztéAayoc, 

tívoc obvex’ ğtıuov 6oya- 

vav yéoa textoobvas `E- 1015 
vvaAío dogiunatogt ztooo0év- 

TES TaAauvayv TÁÀGL- 

vav uzOsitre Tooíav; 


These lines, given above substantially as they stand in the 
MSS., have two major difficulties.! In the first place, ópyávov 
yéoa textootvas is a curious collocation. Most editors agree 
that it means something like ‘‘the handicraft of your cunning 
workmanship,” and that it is a periphrasis for Troy. But yeío in 
Greek of the classical period does not, it seems, receive pre- 
cisely this extension of meaning. It does not denote the prod- 
uct of skill (like the Latin manus at Verg. Aen. 1.455 and 
Prop. 3.21.30) but only the skill itself.? (See Hom. o 126, Soph. 
Trach. 603, and Theoc. Epigr. 8.5.) It would be improper any- 
way for óoyávav, *'working," to modify the product of work- 
manship. 

Other editors (Garzya, Pflugk-Klotz, Hartung) regard it as 
the equivalent of rexvoo?vav ópoyávagc yeoóc, ''the craftsman- 
ship of your working hand.” But if we are asked to believe that 


1 I cite Garzya's text, which differs only very slightly from the MSS. The 
following editions are cited throughout by author's name alone: Wilhelm Din- 
dorf, Euripidis Tragoediae Superstites et Deperditarum Fragmenta, vol. III, 
pt. I (Oxford 1839); Antonio Garzya, Euripide: Andromaca, 2nd ed. (Naples 
1963); J. A. Hartung, Euripides’ Werke, vol. 16 (Leipzig 1852); Gilbert Murray, 
Euripidis Fabulae, vol. 1(Oxford 1902); A. J. E. Pflugk and R. Klotz, Euripidis 
Tragoediae, 2nd ed., vol. I sect. III (Gotha and Erfurt 1858); P. T. Stevens, 
Euripides: Andromache (Oxford 1971). 

? Contrary evidence is slight and late. At Herodas 6.66 the word might mean 
handiwork but it need not. (See the Headlam-Knox edition at 4.72.) At Liban. 
Or. 30.22, it does mean this if the tradition is sound. But the most recent editor 
of this oration (A. F. Norman in the Loeb series) prints a different text. See 
also the notice at Pollux 2.150. None of this, of course, has any necessary 
bearing on the practice of the fifth century B.C. 
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the Greeks sometimes wrote ‘‘the green house of the door’’ 
when they meant ''the door of the green house," we may 
reasonably request an example or two where this has actually 
happened.? None are given. It should also be noted that 
textoovryy is not used of the product either. 

A second difficulty is the meaning and function of á&ttuov. 
The majority view (represented by Stevens) regards it as ‘‘in 
agreement with Tooíav'" and ‘‘used proleptically to describe 
the effect of the action of the gods." But twice-repeated 
tddaivay is already used proleptically with Troy, and Troy 
scarcely needs another such adjective, parallel to these but 
separated from them by six other words. A more plausible 
proceeding would be to take it proleptically with yéoa, but we 
have already seen the difficulty of regarding veío as the 
product of skill.^ 


3 To call such an exchange ‘‘Enallage der Casus," as Hartung does, is to 
have the same superstitious reverence for words as the doctoral candidate in 
Erasmus's imaginary examination, who accounted for the soporific properties 
of opium by saying that it contains a virtus dormitiva. The same kind of 
conjuring with words is practiced by the scholiast to Hec. 847 (in Dindorf's 
edition, omitted from Schwartz) who tries to convince himself that the appar- 
ent subject is really the object, and vice versa, by advrintrwotc. 

‘It should be noted that modern editors were anticipated in the "'antiptotic" 
approach to our passage by the scholiasts ad loc., though this has been ob- 
scured by corruption in the tradition of the scholia themselves. The scholion 
in AGMP should read as follows: “AdAwes. tuvés tò yéga vti tod yeiugóc xai tÒ 
rextoatvas avti tov textootvay (libri textootvys), àvri tov doa ota xeiugov 
vex )vao0a.. 

* John Jackson, Marginalia Scaenica (Oxford 1955) 242, felt that &riuov 
ought to have a different function. He construes it with the genitive case, 
emending ógyávav to ógxavàv for this purpose. But ''the hand cheated of its 
craftsmanship of towers” cannot readily mean ''the hand cheated of its reward 
for building towers.” And even if it could, "the hand cheated of its reward" 
makes the question rívog otvexa pointless, as Stevens remarks. The story of 
how Laomedon cheated Apollo and Poseidon serves to make their abandon- 
ment of Troy less remarkable, not more. 

Other conjectures on this passage are equally unsuccessful. Bothe's trans- 
position (see Murray's apparatus) attempts to improve the meter. But even 
though Dale prints this (without comment) in her Metrical Analyses of Tragic 
Choruses, Fasc. 1 Dactylo-Epitrite (London 1971) 70, the resulting word-order 
is difficult on any interpretation, and Baot7ec in the antistrophe is too attrac- 
tive to give up. (Cf. El. 877 and Phoen. 829.) Murray's ví(vog otvex’ &rwov 
devas Gv y£oa is ingenious but almost certainly wrong. The evidence for óc as 
a possessive adjective of the second person is ambiguous in epic. For tragedy 
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The element common to both of these difficulties is the 
supposition that óoyávav yéoa textootvag means Troy.? If 
we abandon that supposition and give yefo its plain literal 
meaning, we can eliminate both difficulties by the change of a 
single letter: 


tivos otvex' à1uuov ópyá- 
vac yéoa textootvas 'E- 
vuahio óoouujatoot zooo0Év- 
TEG TáAQuvav ráAat- 

vav uestre Tooíav; 


“Why did you two add your hand, deprived of its productive 
craftsmanship, to the warrior Ares, and let poor Troy slip?" 
First, both yéoa and rexrooóvac now have recognizably Greek 
meanings, and ógyóvac modifies an appropriate noun. Second, 
atiiov now has a clear function: it governs a genitive and 
means ‘‘debarred from, deprived of (a right in)'' as it does at 
Aesch. Cho. 409, Soph. El. 1214, and Dem. 15.33.5 Its connec- 
tion with trextootvas is made more natural by writing dgydvac 
for ógyávav.7 The corruption is easy to explain: the word 


and other non-epic language it is non-existent. More sensible is the recent 
suggestion by C. Carey in PCPS 203 (1977) 16, that Euripides wrote doyavov 
yegotextoovvas. ógyavov means product at Jon 1030, Phoen. 115, and Bacch. 
1208. Unfortunately, this suggestion means adding an unattested word to the 
vocabulary of Greek literature and subtracting a rare but attested word from 
that of Euripides. 

5 A third difficulty entailed by this supposition is that it would be unusual to 
use both a periphrasis and a proper name for the same object in two different 
clauses (one subordinate, one main) of a single sentence. It is not natural to say 
in Greek ''Catching sight of Helen, they decided to kill the hateful daughter of 
Leda," or (what we in effect have in our passage) ''Catching sight of the 
hateful daughter of Leda, they decided to kill Helen." At any rate, such a 
practice does not appear to be Euripidean. Prima facie examples are rare: Tro. 
814-16, Hel. 1473-75, IA. 1044-45. In the first of these, the walls (tuxiguata) 
are conceptually distinct from the land (or city) of Troy, in the second, the 
periphrasis occurs in a new sentence, and in the third, AiaxíÓav is not really a 
periphrasis. 

$ The last of these is the closest parallel to the meaning I propose, ‘‘deprived 
of the right of exercising its craftsmanship.’’ Dindorf, like Jackson, also con- 
strues with the genitive, but his version appears to mean ''deprived of the 
honor due to its craftsmanship,” which is almost certainly wrong. (See n. 4 
above.) 

7 For similar interlocking word-order, cf. 277-78, 518-19, Med. 843, and the 
passages cited by W. Breitenbach, Untersuchungen zur Sprache der 
euripideischen Lyrik (Stuttgart 1934) 260. 
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stands between two accusatives and would easily become ac- 
cusative itself.? 

It is possible that the general sense has improved as well. On 
the usual reading, both gods actively *'*consign their handiwork 
to Ares.” This is plausible for Poseidon, who in the tradition is 
Troy's enemy. But Apollo is Troy's great defender, both in the 
. Iliad and in our play. (See the prologue, where we are re- 
minded of his part in the death of Achilles.) I know of no 
version in which he actively participates in Troy's destruction. 
The restored text is compatible with this fact (though it does 
not exclude another version). Apollo and Poseidon deprive 
their hands of constructive toil and turn them to spear-wielding 
Ares (war). In doing so they ‘‘let Troy slip." It is thus possible 
that the Chorus do not imagine the two gods cooperating in a 
common act of destruction. Rather, the destruction might be 
viewed as a secondary result of their quarreling. This would 
explain why it is the relatively colorless verb we6eite, rather 
than some verb of destroying, that governs ‘‘Troy’’: a verb of 
destroying would be appropriate to only one of the gods. 

This is not an obvious way of looking at the fall of Troy. But 
it is of a piece with the rest of the Chorus's utterances. In the 
parodos and in the first two stasima, strife or rivalry, whether 
between deities or between mortals, has been named as the 
cause of misfortune.? The similar motif of rivalry and emula- 
tion occurs in the antistrophe (1020-21). It would appear that 
the Chorus is made to pursue this theme in our passage as well, 
where the logic of it is somewhat strained. 


Davip Kovacs 
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8 This also meets. the difficulty mentioned in n. 5 above. 
3 122-28, 274-80, 287-92, 464-90. This motif occurs elsewhere too: cf. 209-14, 
327-28, 362, 960. 


EUR. TROADES 207; AN UNOBSERVED 
VARIANT READING 


MSS &4@omev E boyu 


But for £A0oiuzv in 207, the first person singular is used by 
the chorus when referring to itself throughout the whole 
choral song 7ro. 197-229! and, indeed, in all the lyrics of 
this play?; yet 207 does not appear to be different from its 
surroundings in contents or mood.? 

There seems, however, to be evidence for the employment 
of the first person singular in 207 as well: X to 210: azo 
xowvod tÒ Ehbo. 

This reading is not to be rejected on metrical grounds, as 
final anceps without pause occurs in pendant closes of melic 
anapaests.^ | 
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t 200, 201, 202, 212, 216, 222. 

? 176, 185; 516. 518, 554; 847;.1307. 

3 cf. also 218-19 . uor. .tav. .Ogoéoc. .£A0civ yópgav with 207-9 ràv.. 
£18. Onoéws. .yógav. 

* e.g. Ion 898. 
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THE OBSCENE USE OF MEIA> IN ARISTOPHANES 


Recently there have been two proposals for obscene interpre- 
tations of uéyac in Aristophanes. J. F. Killeen understands Vesp. 
56-57 (undév nag’ hudv noocdoxdy Aíav uéya, / und’ at 
yédAwta Meyaodbev xexAeuuévov—'' Don't expect anything too 
great from us; nor any jokes stolen from Megara’’) as a denial 
of the comic phallus, similar to that found at Nub. 537ff., and 
William M. Calder HI reads Vesp. 68-69 (... éxeiwooi / væ 
xaðeúðwy, ó uéyag, obi tod téyouc— ‘That one, sleeping up 
there, the big one, the one on the roof") as a description of 
Bdelycleon in terms of his large phallus; Professor Calder 
adduces as support two passages from Aristophanes which he 
believes contain the obscene use of the same adjective.! But it 
is clear that uéyag is a very common word in the Greek lan- 
guage, and that its precise meaning may vary somewhat ac- 
cording to context. Therefore, rather than assume that several 
firm examples of the phallic uéyac will prove that the word 
always carries this meaning, we should re-examine each 
possibly obscene use of uéyag in Aristophanes on its own 
merits, to see if the context renders a phallic interpretation 
plausible.? 

To begin with the less discussed passages, Ach. 787, Pax 927 
and 1349, Lys. 23, and Eccl. 1048 are all acceptable examples of 
the obscene uéyac because they each contain a form of zayóg as 
well, and the association between zayég and the male member 


! J. F. Killeen, "The Comic Costume Controversy,” CQ 21 (1971) 51-54, and 
William M. Calder IIT, ** Aristophanes Vespae 68-69: An Unnoticed Obscen- 
ity," CP 65 (1970) 257; Miroslav Marcovich opposes Calder in ‘MÉTA is not 
Mutuniatus,'"' CP 66(1971) 262, and Calder replies on the same page. J. Hender- 
son, in The Maculate Muse (New Haven 1975) 116, agrees with Calder; but 
Henderson elsewhere (e.g. p. 58, on Ach. 31) is overly eager to find phallic 
allusions. 

2 We can assume that the obscene potential of the word uéyag is sufficiently 
established by the firm examples given below; as Calder says (CP 66, 262) this 
potential can be argued even without examples. Calder and Killeen have argued 
their points primarily on the basis of context, assuming that the obscene poten- 
tial ofu£yag is sufficiently established. Here we shall likewise argue on the basis 
of context. 
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is close and immediate.? In Nub. 549, Aristophanes claims to 
have struck Cleon in the stomach when he was uéytorov; here, 
the phrase sig tv yaotéga may argue for a double-entendre: the 
poet struck the politician when and where he was most 
vulnerable—i.e. when he was at the peak of power, or, on the 
obscene level, in the stomach when he had an erection.+ 
Clearly, the reference to the yaovéga may justify a physiological 
train of thought. The Av. contains two passages in which Zeus is 
named as uéyaç: at 570, Euelpides so describes him, and at 1733, 
the adjective is attributed to Zeus in a wedding song which tells 
of his marriage to Hera." In spite of the taunting tone of the 
former passage and the wedding song context of the latter, 
however, Professor Marcovich makes a strong argument for the 
firm tradition of uéyag as the epithet of Zeus, and this seems to 
rule out double-entendres in the Av. passages by virtue of famil- 
iarity. Finally, Henderson has also suggested phallic uses of 
uéyag at Eccl. 628 and frag. 129,3 (Edmonds), but both of these 
passages are problematic." 


3 All five of these passages are mentioned by Henderson (p. 116) as examples 
of uéyag used to describe the erect member; Marcovich (loc. cit.) mentions Pax 
1349 and Lys. 23, and says that they are ''something different’’ (i.e. they can- 
not be used to support Calder's point of view), but they do provide examples 
of the phallic uéyac, and Marcovich regrettably does not explain how they are 
" different."' 

^ Calder (CP 65, 257) and Henderson (p. 116) similarly view the passage as a 
double-entendre; Marcovich (loc. cit.) denies the obscene meaning. I think it is 
at least possible that an obscene meaning is intended here, but I am not totally 
convinced. 

5 Henderson (loc. cit.) finds a phallic reference at Av. 570; he tentatively finds 
another at 1733 (“may be an ithyphallic reference"), as does Calder (CP 65, 
257). 

$ For Marcovich's argument about the epithet, see loc. cit., where he ad- 
duces Nub. 564 and 1239 as support. The argument is cogent because an 
audience accustomed to hearing such phrases as 6 uéyag Záv is not likely to 
see an obscene meaning in those words, especially since Zeus is not actually 
represented in this play (i.e. by a phallic actor), but the comments are abstract 
references to him. 

? Henderson (loc. cit.) suggests that ueyáAoig at Eccl. 628 means ''well- 
endowed sexually," but the MSS do not include ueyóAoic, which is part of 
Tyrwhitt's emendation, based onjuxgoig in 629; in addition, R. G. Ussher, in his 
commentary on the Eccl. (Oxford 1973), ad 626-29, sees this passage as an 
example of the Greek tendency to equate handsomeness with stature (the 
u£yáAoic). Henderson thinks that uéya in fragment 129,3 (Edmonds) is also a 
phallic reference, but the fragment is very difficult; perhaps the presence of 
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Turning next to Professor Calder’s passage, Vesp. 68-69, the 
obscene interpretation here proposed seems to depend not only 
on the concept of size, but on that of erection as well.5 A 
thorough examination of the literary and archaeological evi- 
dence for the phallus in Old Comedy leads one to the conclusion 
that three positions were possible for this device: the relatively 
rare hanging and erect phalluses, and the very common 
tucked-up phallus.? Elsewhere in Aristophanes, the phenome- 
non of erection is well motivated where it does occur—e.g. in 
the Lys., by the strike of the women, and at Ach. 1216ff., by the 
presence of the hetaerae. In the prologue to the Vesp., there is 
no such provocation.!? Moreover, Athenian men generally 
threw the himation over their bodies when they slept,!! and if 
Bdelycleon has done so here, his phallus will not be visible. 
Finally, Bdelycleon is a rather prudish character in this play; 
at 1364, for example, he scolds his father in disgust for stealing 
the flute-girl, and he himself shows no sign of being attracted 
to her, though she is naked and alluring. For Bdelycleon to be 
distinctively better endowed than the other characters, he 
would have to wear his phallus in either the erect position or 
the hanging; since the play does not provide proper motivation 
for either of these,!? we must assume that his phallus is tucked 





xaraxvyooóvy in the same line argues that there is an obscene level of meaning 
here. 

8 I infer this from Calder's phrase (CP 65, 257) “silhouetted against the sky"; 
Henderson makes the same inference (loc. cit.). 

? The vast majority of the comic monuments in T.B.L. Webster’s Monuments 
Illustrating Old and Middle Comedy (Univ. of London Inst. of Class. Stud., 
Bull. Suppl. No. 23, 1969) show the phallus in this tucked-up position; a similar 
' observation about the predominance of this position over the hanging one was 
made by A. Korte in ''Archáologische Studien zur alten Komödie,” JDAT 8 
(1893) 72; of Webster's monuments only AT 18a-c, AT35, AT 53, AT83, AT 85 
a-e and g, AB 1 a, CT 2a-b, CT 3, and BT 1 a-b show hanging phalluses (of those 
monuments for which I have seen photographs). The erect position is not seen 
on any Old Comic monuments, but it is attested in the following passages from 
the plays: Ach. 1216ff., Lys. 845ff., 928ff., 1093-94, and 1136, and Thesm. 
1187ff. Thus an examination of both the monuments and the plays points to the 
rare use of hanging and erect phalluses, for special humor, and the common 
use of the tucked-up phallus. 

10 In real life, of course, men often have erections in their sleep, but this does 
not have much comic value. 

11 As we learn from Eccl. 535-38; see Ussher, comm. ad loc. 

1? The rare hanging phallus can be dramatically motivated by the kind of 
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up, rendering the size indistinguishable. The uéyag may, in- 
stead, refer to the large shape of the sleeping, padded actor 
as he lies under the himation.'? 

Similarly, Killeen’s understanding that a denial of the comic 
phallus is intended at Vesp. 56-57 is incorrect. The conventional 
interpretation, that Ov . . . tooadoxdv Aiav uéya refers to the 
tone of the play and the level of humor contained therein, is 
correct;!4 line 56 explains that the poet will not be overly subtle 
or highbrow in his wit, while line 57 also rules out very low 
forms of humor. The result is a definition of the tone of the play 
in terms of exclusion of extremes; such an understanding of the 
two lines is strengthened by the repetition of undév and also by 
the audial pun of uéya and MeyagóO0ev .!5 Killeen argues that the 
modesty of the claim in line 56 (when explained conventionally) 
is uncharacteristic of Aristophanes, but very similar defini- 
tions of tone occur at Vesp. 65-66—ó0óuóv uév avTOv ovyt 
óc&ubvegov, / xwumdiac ðÈ qogtixc ooqoregov (Not too 
clever for you, Yet more clever than vulgar comedy" ")!—and 
at Nub. 545-46—xàyo uèv vroiotvoc àvrg My zorntgc où 
xoud / o)ó' buds Cntad 'Ganaváv dis xoi roig taut’ eioáyov 
(Yet, though such a hero-poet, I, the bald-head, do not 
grow curling ringlets: neither do I twice or thrice my pieces 
show" ").!? These passages demonstrate that the poet did feel, on 
Occasion, constrained to mollify his audience by disclaiming 
overly clever humor; this may have been caused by the failure of 
the first Nub., especially since the passages in question come 


comic activity found at Vesp. 1343ff. and Thesm. 643ff. 

13 For example, u£yac is used of Cleonymus’ obesity at Vesp. 592. 

14 Killeen, p. 51, lists a number of scholars who subscribe to this conventional 
interpretation. 

tS Henderson, p. 226, remarks on this word-play. 

16 Killeen, p. 52, argues here for Bekker's interpretation, which may be 
paraphrased: ''My play will be no more clever than my clever audience’’—in 
other words, the lines flatter the audience rather than efface the play. But the 
interpretation which I give here (close to that of B. B. Rogers) is a more natural 
way to construe the lines. 

17 Trans. of B. B. Rogers. I here interpret the words: o? «oj as a disclaimer 
of highbrow humor, based on Vesp. 1317, where xouĝg clearly means ‘‘to put on 
airs." D. M. MacDowell, in his commentary on the Vesp. (Oxford 1971), ad 466, 
also interprets xoud at Nub. 545-46 as implying an attitude of superiority and 
ostentation. Undoubtedly, Aristophanes used this expression because of the 
implicit joke about his own baldness. 
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from the second Nub. and the Vesp.'8 

The denial of the comic phallus at Nub. 537ff. does not 
provide a supporting parallel for Killeen’s interpretation of 
Vesp. 56-57.!? Rather, the explicitness of the language in the 
Nub. passage shows that when the poet does choose to disclaim 
the phallus, he will do so in language which is clear and 
descriptive, not by a subtle double-entendre, as Killeen reads 
Vesp. 56. The Nub. passage is admittedly difficult, and Killeen 
is undoubtedly correct in rejecting the solutions proposed by 
Körte and Dover.?? But even if we take the denial in the Nub. at 
face value, it does not argue that a similar statement is made in 
the Vesp., especially since the language of the two passages Is so 
different. 

But the strongest argument against assuming a denial of the 
phallus at Vesp. 56-57 is the clear use of the hanging phallus at 
Vesp. 1342ff. The oyoeviov which Philocleon asks the flute-girl 
to grasp at 1342-43 is clearly his phallus, not a dancing-rope as 
Killeen alleges.?! The proof is in the word cazgov which is used 
at 1343 of the oyerviov and of Philocleon himself at 1380; such an 
equation of a man and his member is logical. In addition, at 
1347—4à 716006 tà néet 190i yápiv (‘Be nice to this prick’’)—and 
at 1349—xayyavei ro$to uéya (You'll gape wide at the ex- 
pense of this") —the demonstrative is used of the phallus. There 
can be no doubt that the hanging phallus is worn here. Finally, 
the exclamation at Lys. 989 (GAd’ Zorvxac, © juapórave— But 
you have a hard-on, shameless one’’) does not, as Killeen 
claims,?? argue against the frequent use of the phallus in Aris- 
tophanes; taken in context, it is an exclamation of triumphant 
surprise as the Prytanis finally draws aside the garment of the 
Herald to reveal the erection which the Herald has repeatedly 
denied having and attempted to hide. 


18 MacDowell, comm. ad Vesp. 56, does not think the denial of highbrow 
humor is specificallv related to the failure of the Nub.; he takes it as a more 
general statement. 

19 As Killeen, pp. 52-53, uses it. 

20 Loc. cit. 

21 Killeen, p. 53. L. Roussel, in ‘‘La scène dans les théátres grecs clas- 
siques,” RA 31-32 (1949) 893-94, suggests that oyotwíov is a double-entendre, 
referring both to the rope used as a stair bannister on the Greek stage and to the 
phallus; this seems a likelier suggestion than that of Killeen. 

22 Loc. cit. 
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In summary, the reader of Aristophanes should be aware that 
the literary and archaeological evidence point to a tucked-up 
phallus, of which only a loop is visible under the chiton, as the 
norm in Old Comedy (see M. Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater? , figs. 140, 145, etc.); the hanging (HGRT?, fig. 
147) and erect phalluses are much rarer, and are used only to 
implement special jokes. In addition, there are many obscene 
jokes in Aristophanes which are not directly related to phalluses 
worn by the actors. The word uéyag is used in Aristophanes to 
refer to the male member in several instances (Ach. 787, Pax 927 
and 1349, Eccl. 1048, and possibly Nub. 549), but in none of 
these cases is the member in question actually worn by a charac- 
ter in the play. In other passages (Vesp. 56 and 68, Av. 570 and 
1733) uéyag is used to refer to qualities of size and grandeur, but 
not to a male member. Clearly the word is very common, and its 
obscene use in some contexts does not imply that it consistently 
carries such a meaning. Only in cases where a clear signal is 
given in the text can we assume that u£yac implies an obscene 
reference to the male organ, and the poet provides no such 
indication at Vesp. 56-57 or at Vesp. 68-69. 
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PROBLEMS IN STRATON’S HAIAIKH MOYZA 


1. ANTH. PAL. 12.187 


Ilóg &àvaywéóoxsiw, Atoviate, maida diddéets, 
unoé petexPivar pOdyyov émtotduevosc; 

&x vijtuc uetéßnc otroc rayos eic Bagtyoodov 
q0óyyov, an’ ioyvorátgc ei; ráow Óyxovárgv. — 

7tÀ:)v où Baoxaivw: ueAéra uóvov: Gupotégous Óé 
xgovov roic qOoveooic Aáufóa xai &Aqa Aéys. 


The poem has puzzled scholars,! but is not really obscure, 
and is typical of the author's fancy for word-play (cf. 12.8, 11, 
13, 191, 197, 233, etc.). Dionysius? is teaching a boy how to 
read, i.e., to read aloud effectively.? He is using a stringed 
instrument, presumably to demonstrate proper tones of voice. 
But “‘How will you teach him to read,” the poet asks, '*when 
you yourself don't know how to pass from one note to 
another? You go so quickly from the highest pitch to a deep 
tone.’’4 This is innocent enough, so far, but in fact the poet has 
set the stage for a subsequent exercise in double-meanings. - 
Though he uses language appropriate to music in the remainder 


! “Somewhat obscure and had best remain so," W. Paton, The Greek An- 
thology (London 1918) [hereafter, Paton]; "Bleibt manches unklar," H. 
Beckby, Anthologia Graeca (Munich 1958) [hereafter, Beckby]; *'It is really 
far too complicated; Strato . . . has not thought out his idea sufficiently to be 
absolutely clear," P. Maxwell-Stewart, ''Strato and the Musa Puerilis," 
Hermes 100 (1972) [hereafter, M-S] p. 232. l 

? Evidently a fellow-pederast, whom Straton criticizes again in 12.255. 

3 Cf. 12.22.5. M-S (loc. cit.) says åvayıvóozxe also = “to have carnal knowl- 
edge of," but cites no examples. Tiwwóoxeiw, of course, can bear this meaning 
(cf. Genesis 4.1; St. Matthew 1.25; Plutarch, Galba 9); but ytvóoxew never = 
*'to read,” and I can find no example of ávayiwóoxetv = ''to know carnally.”’ 
The two words are not synonyms in the one meaning, and I do not see why 
they should be in the other. 

* On v. 3, Beckby notes, ''os und clunes,’’ but implications of these cannot 
be found in the meanings or circumstances of v7ty¢ and faoóyooóov. Straton 
is not often excessively subtle. His obscene references and inferences are 
almost always found either in obvious secondary meanings of the words he 
uses, or well within contexts so unambiguous that otherwise chaste language 
loses its innocence by association. Neither of these conditions exists, yet, in 
v.3. 
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of the poem, most of what follows will possess a sensus 
obscaenus. 

This first appears in v. 4: "from the slightest tension to the 
most swollen.” The words seem to follow smoothly on what he 
has just said in reference to striking high and low notes on the 
strings; but cácig may refer either to music (cf. Plutarch, Mor. 
1020E) or to sexual erection (cf. Corpus gloss. Lat.). 'oyvóc, 
essentially '"withered," "slight" (of sound), is also used of 
reduced swelling (cf. Hippocrates, Fract. 21). Thus, what 
began as two notes, and then as two strings on which the notes 
were struck, turns out by innuendo to be two male members, 
one detumescent and the other erect. Logically, they belong to 
the boy and Dionysius, respectively. Dionysius is not, in fact, 
teaching the boy how to read, but to masturbate. He began by 
handling the as yet unaroused boy—the usual initial overture of 
the pederast;? but he won't teach the boy to masturbate, since, 
in his own excitement, he has too quickly left off the boy, and 
begun to handle himself. 

“However, I’m not jealous,” the poet continues smoothly: 
‘‘Just keep practicing" —j4eAéra, a conveniently vague word 
which may mean ''study,"" ‘practice’ an art, or "exercise," 
"train" physically (see LSJ); and here: ''keep handling him," 
sc. ‘‘if you mean to teach him how to do this.” In fact, '*Strike 
them both’’—xootwv, frequently of playing a stringed instru- 
ment (cf. Simonides 183 Bergk?; Plato, Lys. 209B). But the 
obscene sense (“‘copulate’’) of Aristophanes, Eccl. 990, and 
Bekker, Anecd. Graeca 1, p. 101, is not appropriate here, as 
the object dugorégovg shows. There is only one boy involved. 
"Both" must refer to the two notes/strings/members. Straton 
means, ‘‘Go on playing (with) him as well as with yourself." '$ 
Koovov is obscene, not by its secondary meaning, but by as- 
sociation in this context. 

The statement, ''I' m not jealous,” has been made in order to 
set up the last word-play in the poem: ‘‘Tell those who are 
envious (gOovegoic) ‘lambda’ and ‘alpha.’ '' Here is the prin- 


* Cf. ANTH. PAL. 10.20; and a 6th cent. B.C. amphora which depicts just 
such a scene: G. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen (Würzburg 1932) No. 241, pls. 
64f. 

5 He repeatedly deals with masturbation under various images; cf. 12.3, 13, 
207, 242. 
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cipal difficulty in the poem. Most commentators assume a 
parallel to Catullus 16 (pedicabo ego vos et irrumabo), but the 
equivalence of the Greek to the Latin has never been 
explained. M-S (loc. cit.), indeed, rejects the Catullan parallel, 
asking why Dionysius should so threaten the @@ovegol.’ He 
might as well ask why Catullus does so. The answer in both 
cases might be the same: the obscenities might simply be de- 
signed to repel the unwelcome (as passim in the Priapea; cf. 
the modern four-letter imperative, and similar expressions). 
The occasion and the circumstances in 12.187 are appropriate 
for an obscene send-off of the envious. But what in that case 
would lambda and alpha stand for—and why would the poet 
express it in letters? 

It is possible that these letters are indeed the initials of two 
obscenities, equivalent in sense to Catullus’s Latin. Pedicare 
and irrumare ( = penem in os inserere) describe the two ac- 
tions used repeatedly in coarse Latin verse to convey abuse or 
threats (cf. Catullus 21, 33, 74, 80; Martial, passim). Irrumare, 
from the point of the pathic, — fellare; and closely related to 
this act is lingere in sens. obs. (cf. Catullus 97; Martial, again 
passim). In view of the general influence of Greek literature 
upon Latin, it is not surprising to discover that these obscene 
actions, mentioned for purposes of insult, can be paralleled in 
Greek verse. 

The Greek equivalent of fellare/lingere in sens. obs. is 
Aciyety, found by implication in ANTH. PAL. 11.39, 155, 218- 
20, 223, and explicitly in 11.221f. Straton's lambda might there- 
fore stand, e.g., for Agíyere, here an ‘‘apotropaic’’ obscenity 
intended to express Dionysius's contemptuous indifference to 
his critics. The equivalent of pedicare is zvyíGew—but what 
would be required here would be a related word beginning with 
alpha. I know of only one such word: àvrioyeóso0a: (''con- 
trario more futuere,’’ LSJ). It gives a vivid, explicit description 
of the action of zvyíGeu from the point of view of the passive 


7 M-S believes the letters are the first two of a slang expression for achieving 
climax— perhaps Aaydyeiv, ‘‘to befoam,'' or Aaydooat, ‘‘to discharge''; 
Dionysius is to declare this in triumph to those who begrudge him his pleasure. 
I do not know any parallel to this in the literature; and M-S does not explain 
why Straton employs letters, not an entire word. And why Aóufióa KAI diga? 
When epigrammists play with parts of one word, they refer to letters in unbro- 
ken groups (cf. ANTH. PAL. 11.181, 197, 230). 
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partner; and it appears in ANTH. PAL. 11.284 as part of a 
three-epigram description of an obvious pathic. Straton’s alpha 
might thus stand, e.g., for dvttoyeteoGe. But this word is also 
anaé Aey.; and the author of 11.284, Palladas of Alexandria, is 
dated ca. A.D. 400, 250 years after Straten. These are poor 
grounds on which to base an argument for avtioyeveo@ar; and 
if Straton’s alpha stands for some obscenity, it is likelier to 
stand for a slang application, now unknown to us, of some 
other word. 

The letters, then, might represent obscene terms suitable in 
these circumstances. Their obscenity, in turn, might explain 
why Straton indicates them only by their initials. Though he is 
capable of very coarse notions and innuendos, the poet never 
uses obscene language as such. 

But I believe there is a simpler and much likelier explanation 
for the use of these letters. Commentators have regularly over- 
looked the fact that, in this poem in which music and musical 
terms are the principal cover for the real meaning, the use of 
initial letters can easily serve to continue the ostensible theme 
of high and low musical tones—since the letters of the Greek 
alphabet were employed for musical notation in antiquity. 
Alpha and lambda are both designations of notes in the Greek 
scale, one high, the other lower. The order of the alphabet 
descended the scale; but since there were many more notes 
than the twenty-four letters, the alphabet had to be repeated, 
with modifications, to accomodate them all. Alpha here is thus 
not necessarily the highest note of all; however, it is the high- 
est in any given alphabetical sequence, and lambda is corres- 
pondingly lower.? Straton began by complaining (vv. 1-4) that 
Dionysius does not know how to handle high and low notes 
properly. This, as we have seen, really means that Dionysius 
hardly takes time to arouse the boy before he begins to stimu- 
late himself. ‘‘Keep practicing," the poet advises: ‘‘Strike 
them both,” i.e., not only your own, but the boy's member as 
well. V. 6 simply repeats this advice, maintaining the musical 
facade for the obscenity. ''Let your critics hear (the low and 


5 Not in itself an unusual procedure; other poets play with initials as short- 
hand for words: cf. ANTH. PAL. 11.260, 337, etc. 

? Cf. Alypius, Eicaywyn povotxy, ed. Jahn, Musici Scriptores Graeci (Leip- 
zig 1895); Aristeides, De musica, ed. Jahn (Berlin 1882). 
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high musical notes) lambda and alpha;" strike both notes/ 
members. 


2. ANTH. PAL. 12.239 


IHlévr! airetc;!© déxa dow, ésixoot Ò avtia E€eEtc. 
aoxei oot yevootc; Hoxeoe xai Aavág. 


Avría is the reading of P; what does it mean? Paton supplies 
a dagger, and does not translate. Beckby translates ''sogar" 
without comment. M-S (227) translates ''soon," presumably 
reading avtixa with P1, but calls the text uncertain here. Both 
Paton and M-S say the point of the whole epigram is obscure. 

I think not. Straton is not above paying for love (cf. 214, 219, 
250),!! but at other times he treats such commerce with con- 
tempt (cf. 212, 237). I believe this is his attitude in 239; and that 
the key to this epigram is its tone, which is almost certainly 
sarcastic. If nothing else, the emphatic comparison with Danae 
invites us to read sarcasm in these verses. Straton would not 
here be the first to treat the myth cynically: two other poets of 
the Anthology, his predecessors Antipater and Parmenion, had 
both already used the example of Danae to complain that love 
now costs money (5.30f., 34). 

Note also the placement of “‘Five ...ten...twenty.. . Is 
that enough for you?" Surely the addressee's asking price is 
being inflated—sarcastically—ad absurdam. Thus, I believe 
aytia is used here in a sense somewhat equivalent to Latin 
immo, ‘‘no, rather ...” The Greek adverb normally = 
"against," ''over against," usually of physical space; but the 
adjective often = ''contrary,'' with reference to the meaning of 
subsequent statements in contrast to previous ones (cf. 
Aeschylus, Ag. 499; Euripides, Supp. 466; Sophocles, Tr. 122; 
Xenophon, Anab. 6.6.34; see LSJ). ‘Avria here, then, might 
well mean, “No, on the contrary, you shall have twenty" — 
spoken sarcastically.!? 


10 My punctuation. 
u M-S (loc. cit.) thinks 12.8.4 is another example, but zógov zoAcig there 
. need be said for no other reason than that Straton is in a flower shop, which in 
turn gives him the occasion for the pun on erégavov. 

1? Usual expressions for ‘‘on the contrary” (aŭte, todvarriov, etc.) could 
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It is of course éeíxoot, the gold stater,!? that gives Straton 
his opening for the reference to Danae: éeixoot—yovoots— 
Aavay. “Is gold enough for you? Even Danae thought it was 
enough’’—Danae, for whom gold and sexual entry were liter- 
ally synonymous. Straton himself has already said elsewhere 
that gold and intercourse are synonymous (12.6). But in this 
epigram Danae does not simply supply the poet with an oppor- 
tunity to play, sarcastically, on their equivalence. I think we 
are entitled, especially because of the repetition aoxet/joxece, 
to read the additional implication, “‘If it was good enough for 
Danae, the choice of a god, it should be good enough for a 
whore like you.”’ 


3. ANTH. PAL. 12.243 


Ei e tò nvyiGseww anoA@dexe xai Ota TOUTO 
éxtoéqoua: xtoóÓayoóv, Zev, XOEAYOAV ue NOEL. 


The epigram presents two difficulties: éxteémopuas,'* which 
cannot be right; and xoeé&ygav, which has baffled older 
editors,!? and for which Beckby and M-S offer essentially the 
same, but incorrect, explanation. 

It is possible to read éxotoépoua, “I am utterly altered, 
distorted," with Lumb!9 and assume omission of sigma. I be- 
lieve it is possible, too, to assume the correct reading was 
éxtoénouat, with phonetic confusion of pi/phi. “Exteéxw oc- 
curs in the active in the sense ‘‘to frustrate (an action)" 
(Sophocles, El. 350); and in the passive in the general sense ''to 
be diverted"' (from a course), ‘‘to be altered,” ‘‘to be changed" 
(cf. LSJ). | 

Koeóygoav is the principal problem: what is implied here by 
'meathook?" Beckby assumes without explanation that 
xoedyoa = xívatóoc. He goes on to assert that both terms = 


not be used here without disturbing the neat and forceful placement of IIévr' 
... Óéxa .. . ésíxo0:. 

13 As commentators observe, the gold stater = twenty drachmas. 

14 Unsupported in any meaning but ‘‘bring up from childhood,” ‘‘bring to 
birth” (act.); "rear up for oneself," '*nourish"' (of pregnant animals) (med.). 

15 *! Acutioribus expedienda’’ (Jacobs); ‘‘The joke is obscure” (Paton). 

16 Notes on the Greek Anthology (London 1920). 
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Abxoc, citing ANTH. PAL. 11.216, 12.250. Aóxoc means 
“wolf”? = “pederast” in those poems; in authors outside the 
Anthology the.word can also mean “‘hook’’ (see LSJ), even 
"meathook" (Pollux gram. 10.98). But Aóxog = ''pederast" 
always refers to an active or aggressive pederast (as in Beck- 
by's citations; cf. Plato, Phaed. 241D). It is senseless for the 
poet to ask Zeus to make him a xgeéyoa = A$xoc, for itis clear 
that the practice of aggressive pederasty (rò avyiCecv) is already 
within his powers, has ruined him (a@zoA@dAexe), and even 
seems to have given him gout (dla ro)ro ... modayedév)." 
Aware of this, M-S supposes (233) that the poet means he 
is now impotent, and ''perhaps he would be willing to be pas- 
sive." Since medium unguem ostendere indicated the pathic in 
antiquity, M-S suggests that xoeáyga may refer to the 
"crooked middle finger,” and so to the poet’s willingness to 
abandon the aggressive role and adopt the passive one. Against 
this is the fact that nowhere in ancient literature, and certainly 
nowhere else in Straton, does an author ever offer (much less 
pray) to become a sexually passive xivaidoc; the role is always 
assigned, usually with humor or contempt, to someone else. 

Straton is very fond of coarse puns and double-meanings (cf. 
12.8, 11, 197, 223, etc.), and xgedyoa is here certain to be an 
example of the latter. I believe the explanation of the term, 
though very crude, is perfectly straightforward. Koeáyoa 
means ‘‘meat-taker’’ (xoéag-àyoéo; see LSJ), and is the name 
of a utensil whose essential function is to take meat out of a pot 
(cf. Aristophanes, Eg. 772; schol., Vesp. 1155). Since tò 
avyiCew has ruined the poet and put him out of commission 
with gout, he asks Zeus to ‘‘make’’ him a xgedyoa; i.e., to 
endow him with the function of a ‘‘meat-taker’’; i.e., to give 
him the inclination or the will-power to take his xgéag out of 
the receptacles (in his case, zvyaĝ he has had it in, with devastat- 
ing consequences for his health. Koéag has, of course, a long 
history as a slang term for '' (human) body"'; cf. Aristophanes, 
Eq. 421 Ran. 191 and schol.; Zenobius 4.85; Plutarch, Mor. 
1087B. 


 Aóxoc can hardly = xivaidos, for the latter is notoriously pathic or pas- 
sive, not aggressive, and is never represented as performing to xvyigecv; rather 
the opposite. On the nature of Avxog = pederast see G. Luck, ''Kids and 
Wolves," CQ 9 (1959) 34-37. 
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4. ANTH. PAL. 12.247 


Oiov éni Tooíg not’ and Kontns, Osddwoe, 
"óousvtog Gegdnovr’ fyaye Mno.dyny, 

toiov yw oe qíAov negiðétiov. Ñ yao éxeivog 
àAAa uv nv Ocodnwyv, Ada O° Exatodovvoc. 

xai ov ta u&v fióroio zaviuegoc čoya téAEL uot, 
vóxra è zeigóusv, vai Ala, Myoióvgv. 


ITstod@uev (‘let us attempt," hortatory subjunctive) is the 
emendation of Jacobs, and all subsequent editors have fol- 
lowed him in writing it. P reads zretvóuev, and here I believe 
the editors are wrong and the MS. is right: “I crave,” indica- 
tive, 1st pers. plur. for sing. There is a hortatory subjunctive 
similar to zetodmuev at the climax and conclusion of 12.21. But 
Straton uses an indicative, 1st pers. plur. for sing.,!? similar to 
newwõuev at the climax and conclusion of 12.226—which hap- 
pens to be his only other poem about Theodorus.!? 12.247 is (as 
often in Straton) mainly a vehicle for a pun: here, such as it is, 
on Mygo.ovns (ugoóc). Heiroáw with acc. generally = ‘‘make an 
attempt on" someone's chastity (see LSJ); but what is the 
point of "Let us attempt Meriones’’? Theodorus has been 
identified with: Meriones, and the implied 47ooí are 
Theodorus's. The poet wishes to use him as a minion, as 
Idomeneus used Meriones. Thus the action of *'attempting"' 
(or ‘‘craving’’) will logically be confined to the. poet. A 
hortatory subjunctive is not likely to be plur. used for sing.; the 
hortatory subjunctive in 12.21 (Straton's only other such form) 
is certainly not so used. /7zivóev, indicative plur. for sing. as 


33 Other instances in Straton of plur. for sing. in the Ist pers. (adjectives): 
12.10, 194, 208. 

19 Avebóuz0a, apodosis of a conditional sentence (12.226.6); xecv@pev, final 
colon in a uév/óé compound sentence. There is much to suggest that the poems 
should be read together, including závvvxa (12.226.1), zavrjueooc (12.247.5); 
éraíoov (12.226.3), éraigóovvoc (12.247.4)—four words which are found 
nowhere in Straton outside these two poems; and the impression given in both 
of an on-going relationship, not usual in this poet. 
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at 12.226.6, does not present these problems. It is of course 
less urbane, and more directly expressive, than zreuóuev, but 
that is also the tone of 12.226. 


W. M. CLARKE 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


ON THE METAMORPHOSES OF LUCIUS OF PATRAE* 


The Onos (Ao$xiog Ñ "Ovoc) is generally regarded as an 
epitome of the no-longer extant Metamorphoses which Photius 
attributed to Lucius of Patrae.! Preserved among the writings 
of Lucian but probably a pseudepigraph,? the Onos contains 
two passages which may help in determining the date and iden- 
tity of the author of the Metamorphoses: 


1? 34 xai thy vinta óAgv &A0óvrec óóóv ágyaAéav xai 
toLOV GAhwv nusodv trjv óó0v avicartEs égyóucOa àg nóv 
Tfj; Maxedovias Bégouav ueyáAgv xai zxoAvávogOwonov. 

2) 54 xayw Ogauw@v zoóg TOY dgyovra THs Emaoyxias... 
Eheyov xatwOev OTL yuvy ue OEettadn yvvauxóg Oettadits 
dotAn xoíauati ueuayevuévo éradeipaoa Óvov zoujaetev, xai 
inétevov avtov AafBóvca Éycw ue Ev Q~ooved zor’ àv avtov 
zeíoauA, OS 00 xavavebóouat otto VEYOVHS. 


Comment 
]) The runaway slaves involved in this section flee from 
Thessaly—hitherto the scene of action—to Beroea in 


* ] am grateful to Professors Glen Bowersock, Albert Henrichs, Howard 
Jacobson, and James Tatum for the invaluable assistance they have given me 
in the preparation of this article. 

1 Bibl. cod. 129. That the Onos summarizes the Metamorphoses is the com- 
munis opinio, and I see no reason to reject it, despite the arguments of G. 
Bianco, La fonte greca delle metamorfosi di Apuleio (Brescia 1971). For a 
survey of the problems involved, see P. G. Walsh, ‘‘Bridging the Asses,” CR 
88 (1974) 215-18. Cf. also H. van Thiel, Gnomon 45 (1973) 417f. (review of 
Bianco). 


? See, e.g., Bianco, Apuleio (above, n. 1) 9 n. 2; B. E. Perry, 7he Ancient 
Romances (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967) 223; H. van Thiel, Der Eselsro- 
man I: Untersuchungen (Zetemata 54.1 [Munich 1971]) 37. Recently, G. An- 
derson, Studies in Lucian's Comic Fiction (Mnemosyne Suppl. 43 [Leiden 
1976]), has suggested that Lucian himself both wrote the Metamorphoses and 
summarized it in the Onos (Chapter 3: 34-49). If the conclusion reached in the 
present article is accepted, Anderson’s position is untenable. 

3 Unless otherwise stated, the text is that of M. D. MacLeod, Luciani opera 
II (Oxford 1974). 
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Macedonia. The reference to Macedonia may not be gratu- 
itous; the province could have been mentioned because it did 
not include Thessaly when the Metamorphoses was com- 
posed. By fleeing to Macedonia, i.e. to another province, the 
runaways may have sought to avoid legal prosecution.* 

2) Concerning the phrase tov Goyovta tic émagxiacs, Mac- 
Leod comments: '*Presumably Macedonia, as the games are 
held at Thessalonica (cf. c. 49) and Lucius in c. 55 says he 
comes from ‘Patras in Achaia.’ Here once again there is in- 
adequate epitomising, as it is pointless to talk about a “Thessa- 
lian witch’ in Thessalonica." * MacLeod may have assumed 
that the Metamorphoses dates to the period when Thessaly 
belonged to Macedonia; a reference to it would therefore be 
unnecessary and unexpected. Of course, the district may have 
been mentioned simply because it was proverbially a land of 
magic. But another explanation should be considered. Section 
34, discussed above, implies that Thessaly was not yet part of 
Macedonia, and a similar implication may lie behind Oerza4A7) 

. Oettadne in the present passage. Lucius has just regained 
his human form, and the prefect is understandably confused as 
to what his course of action should be. The reiteration Oettady 

. Oettadyc is perhaps purely rhetorical: anaphora is not un- 
expected in a literary text. But the repetition may in fact indi- 
cate that Lucius is hinting, however obliquely, that his conver- 
sion to an ass took place in a district over which the prefect has 
no jurisdiction. 


Both of these passages from the Onos fall short of proof, but 


* See Bianco, Apuleio (above, n. 1) 172; van Thiel, Eselsroman (above, n. 2) 
77. The latter relates the passage from the Onos to Apuleius, Metamorphoses 
2.21.3, where it may be implied that *'Thessalien zu derselben Provinz wie 
Olympia gehórt, also zu Achaia'' (76), and that therefore the Apuleian 
section—the story of Thelyphron—goes back to the original Metamorphoses. 
For objections to this rather speculative interpretation, see H. J. Mason's 
review of van Thiel, Phoenix 26 (1972) 316. Van Thiel also cites the Onos 
passage on 36 n. 91 in connection with EWOO EE arguments which both 
Mason (315) and I find unconvincing. 

5M. D. MacLeod, Lucian VIII (Loeb Classical Library [Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; and London 1967]) 139 n. 2. 
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unless faulty epitomizing is responsible, both imply that when 
the Metamorphoses was composed, Thessaly did not belong to 
Macedonia. As far as one can tell from the Onos, the author of 
the Metamorphoses knew Northern Greece well;$ he is there- 
fore not likely to have assigned Thessaly to the wrong prov- 
ince. 

These geographical references have ramifications. In his ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Zur Geschichte des römischen Thessaliens,’’ 
Rheinisches Museum 108 (1965) 277-89, G. W. Bowersock 
concludes, on the basis of critical evaluation of epigraphical 
and literary sources, that Thessaly ceased to be a part of 
Achaea in A.D. 67, when it was transferred to the province of 
Macedonia. Once attached to Macedonia, maintains Bower- 
sock, it remained attached: ‘‘In späteren Jahren [i.e. after 67] 
wird an der Stellung von Thessalien nicht mehr geändert wor- 
den sein, als an der von Epirus” (p. 288). Though scholars cite 
this article,’ they do not fully exploit its implications. If Bow- 
ersock's argument is accepted,? and if the allusions to Thessaly 
discussed above mean what they seem to imply, then A.D. 67 
becomes the terminus ante quem for the Metamorphoses. The 
ancient romances, it is true, do not necessarily reflect the time 
of their composition, but it is highly unlikely that the author of 
the Metamorphoses , had he written much after 67, would have 
bothered to delineate the state of local boundaries which ob- 
tained before that date: such topographical subtlety would 
have been lost on any reader who was not a native of Thessaly 
or an indefatigable antiquarian. 


6 See van Thiel, Eselsroman 38 and 158-61. 

7 E.g. Bianco, Apuleio 172 n. 118; van Thiel, Eselsroman 76 n. 62. (It should 
be noted that van Thiel misses the point of Bowersock's article; see Mason 
[above, n. 4] 316 n. 5: '*Bowersock ... argues that Thessaly was added to 
Macedonia in A.D. 67 and that this arrangement was not affected by Vespa- 
sian's repeal of the freedom of Achaea, but van Thiel reports him as stating 
that Vespasian reversed the arrangements for Thessaly.’’) 

5][t is accepted, e.g., by W. Eck, Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian 
(Vestigia 13 [Munich 1970]) 2 n. 3: ‘‘Uberzeugend hat m.E. Bowersock, RhM 
108, 1965, 285f. nachgewiesen, dass Epirus und Thessalien im Jahre 67 nicht 
wie das übrige Griechenland die Freiheit erhielten, sondern weiterhin von 
rómischen Statthaltern verwaltet wurden. Epirus unterstand von jetzt an 
einem Prokurator, Thessalien aber wurde an Makedonien angegliedert und 
kehrte auch nach der Zurücknahme der Freiheitserklárung durch Vespasian 
nicht mehr zur Provinz Achaia zurück.” 


ay 
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If, then, 67 is the terminus ante quem for the Metamor- 
phoses, many of the authors—including Lucian—to whom the 
work has been assigned, are no longer serious contenders; we 
need someone who wrote before 67.° 

Without wishing to hunt out yet another candidate, I should 
like to suggest that the Onos itself may provide a clue for 
identifying the author. In section 55, the prefect says to 
Lucius, after the latter has assumed human form: Aéye . . . z)uiv 
Óvoua TÒ COV xai yovéov TOV aÀv xai OVYYEVOY, ei vtvag PIC ExELV 
TÖ yév&i MQOOHXOVTAS, xai HOALY. Lucius responds: zar?o név, 


Env, Éatw uot Aoúxiog, tO 6& adEeAga td uğ T'éloc- augw 


ÔÈ tà Aoind Oto óvóuara xoivà Éyouev. xàyo Lev LoTOOLMY xai 
àAAOV siui ovyyoagets, 6 ÔÈ moths éAeyeíov éoti xai uávtig 
àyaOóc- natgic d& nuiv Tdroat tc ' Ayaíag. 

Most editors, including MacLeod, follow Gesner and posit a 
lacüna after mato uév, épynv: the lacuna would contain the 
father's name, and Lucius would identify himself with óvoua 
Ô’) Zor uot xvÀ. But the text may be correct as it stands.!? 
Lucius intentionally omits his name, though he has repeatedly 
used it elsewhere in the Onos, and he gives an elaborate riddle: 
“My father is Lucius; my brother's father is Gaius; both of us 
have the two remaining names in common ..." Not the 
clearest statement, it nonetheless provides some information: 
1) Lucius and his ''brother'' may in fact be half-brothers, sons 
of the same mother, who married, in succession, two brothers 
(or first cousins);!! 2) they have the tria nomina, an indication 
of Roman citizenship; 3) they are writers, and their literary 
pursuits are adumbrated; 4) their origo is Patrae in Achaea. 

In arguing against assigning the Metamorphoses to Lucius of 
Patrae, B. E. Perry stated that no self-respecting author would 


? Van Thiel has already argued against the popular ascription of the 
Metamorphoses to Lucian (Eselsroman 37f.), and the above argument sup- 
ports his conclusion. Unfortunately, his own favorite candidate—Flavius 
Phoenix, or his brother Flavius Phylax (40-42)—must also be eliminated on 
chronological grounds. 

10 See van Thiel, Eselsroman 28f. for a discussion of the difficulties which 
Gesner's proposed lacuna creates; in believing that the passage makes sense 
without emendation, van Thiel follows F. Dornseiff, '*Lukios' und Apuleius’ 
Metamorphosen.” Hermes 73 (1938) 231. 

n See van Thiel, loc. cit. For adeAgd¢ in the sense of "'half-brother," see, 
e.g., Menander, Dysc. Prol. 6. 
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describe himself as an ass.'? It is therefore interesting to see 
that when, in the Onos, Lucius is formally asked his name, he 
omits it. If he is in fact the author, his reticence is understand- 
able. 

The Onos is not the Metamorphoses, and we should be 
cautious in our extrapolations. But perhaps Photius was right 
after all, and we should ascribe the Metamorphoses to Lucius 
of Patrae, an otherwise unknown author who, for the reasons 
given above, flourished sometime before A.D. 67. 


GERALD M. BROWNE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA 


12 Ancient Romances (above, n. 2) 212. 


ther 


t 
at 


OVID’S ATTEMPT AT TRAGEDY 
(AM. 3.1.63-64) 


altera me sceptro decoras altoque cothurno: 
iam nunc contacto magnus in ore sonus. 


So Ovid, in response to Tragedy’s attempts to woo him away 
from the writing of elegy. The attempt fails, of course, and 
Elegy is triumphant: 


altera das nostro victurum nomen amori: 
ergo ades et longis versibus adde brevis. 
(65-66) 


Our concern is with contacto (line 64)—with what was the 
poet's mouth touched? Nowhere in this sense (Th.L.L. 
4.714.57ff.)! is contingere found without qualification; it is 
always accompanied by an ablative (sale, melle, etc.; e.g. 
Lucr. 1.934 [4.9], 947 [4.22]; 2.755; Virg. G. 3.403). This is 
especially true of other examples of os contingere in Ovid, 
cited (the second example since Heinsius) without distinction 
as parallels to line 64 (tum pater ora sui sacro medicamine 
natilcontigit, Met. 2.122-23; unxit et ambrosia cum dulci nec- 
tare mixta/contigit os, Met. 14.606-7).? Neither here, 
moreover, nor anywhere else, does the phrase appear in con- 
nection with Dichterweihe;? if it did, Ovid's unqualified con- 
tacto ... in ore would perhaps be acceptable. 

The solution is close at hand—we should read contracto, 
with two of the recentiores (V, and O,, both of the 13th cen- 


tury):* 


‘The Thesaurus in fact lists this instance under a more general heading 
(4.713.18), but other instances cited by commentators as parallels are all under 
the heading we have given (tangendo conspergere, ungere, tingere). 

? Only Salmasius appears to have been troubled by this difficulty, emending 
to contecto (contecto ore personati nempe tragoedi, N. Heinsius, P. Ovidi 
Nasonis Opera Omnia, v. 1 [1683], ad loc). 

? The only close instance I find in this respect (e quarum numero me contigit 
una dearum, Prop. 3.3.37) is of too general a nature to be considered a parallel. 

*'The sigla are those of E. J. Kenney (P. Ovidi Nasonis Amores, etc. 
[1961], p. 3); the identification of the recentiores in question (Kenney's c) is 
made by F. Munari, P. Ovidi Nasonis Amores (1959?). This variant has been 
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iam nunc contracto magnus in ore sonus. 


What then does the line mean? Contractus can have a tech- 
nical meaning, describing a word of restrained style: 


‘misellus’ et ‘pauperculus’ summissa atque contracta, 
‘fortis’ et ‘vehemens’ et ‘latro’ erecta. et concitata 
voce dicendum est. 

(Quint. Inst. 11.3.175)? 


A similar meaning is attested by Cicero, in a broader sense, 
referring to a lower, or less expansive style of oratory (De Or. 
. 3.216; Brut. 120; 162). 

If the term can be thus applied to diction and oratorical style, 
what is its significance in Amores 3.1? It is, in fact, a synonym 
for angustus,$ which had been used by Propertius (2.1.40; cf. 
3.1.14) to describe Callimachean poetics, being, of course, an 
extension of Callimachus’ own poetic metaphor (Aet. 1.1.25- 
28; cf. ef xai ote[t]votéony éAdoets,-line 28). 

Ovid's line can now be included with others in which he 
identifies poetic style by using an appropriate adjective with 
the word os (epic: magnique Rabirius oris, Pont. 4.16.5; an- 
nalistic epic: gravis Ennius ore, Trist. 2.423; tragedy: 


preferred only by J. A. Amar-Durivier, Publius Ovidius Naso ex rec. Heinsio- 
Burmanniana (1820), ad loc., and had not been admitted since. His case was 
perhaps weakened by rather simplistic argument against sonus in the same 
line. 

Additional manuscript support for contracto has appeared with the publica- 
tion of Codex Berolinensis Hamilton 471 (Y) by F. Munari (I! Codice Hamilton 
471 di Ovidio, Note e discussioni erudite, a cura di A. Campana 9 [1965]). An 
lith-12th century corrector of this manuscript (y) restores contracto; from 
here and elsewhere it is clear that this corrector had access to a manuscript 
with affinites to, but earlier than, V, and O,. For numerous other restorations 
by y, see also G. Perl, 'Ovids Amores im Codex Berolinensis Hamilton 471 
(YY, Philol. 110 (1966) 268-76. 

In any case, in light of the recension of Ovid, nothing prevents our accepting 
contracto: ‘‘Recensionem habemus, ut Pasqualiano more loquar, apertàm: 
sapientis est editoris éxAexruxóg edere." (Kenney, p. ix: 

5 Also Quint. Inst. 11.1.32; 11.3.15 (where contractus is the opposite of 
fusus, ‘unrestrained’). 

6 Cf. Cic. Or. 187, where angusta oratio is contrasted with fusa oratio, and 
De Or. 3.216, dealing with antithetical terms, leve asperum, contractum dif- 
fusum, etc. Also Quint. Inst. 11.3.15 (above, n. 5). 

? Cf. W. Wimmel, Kallimachos in Rom, Hermes Einzelschriften 16 (1960) 
106ff. 


` 
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animosique.Accius oris, Am. 1.15.19 [the very opposite of con- 
tracto .. . in ore]). We can also relate the line to the rest of the 
poem, and appreciate its irony.5 Because Tragedy has decked 
him out with the trappings of her art (altera me sceptro decoras 
altoque cothurno), Ovid begins to utter the sound of tragedy 
(iam nunc ... magnus. . . . Sonus); yet as a proponent of at- 
tenuated iler. he is unequal to the task—the result: failure 
through inability to attain the appropriate style for such a genre 
(contracto . . . in ore). Accordingly he is won back by Elegy. 
All this in a single line, with the tension highlighted by the 
interweaving position of the opposing concepts (contracto 
magnus in ore sonus). | 

Ovid has in fact built upon the fiction of the recusatio made 
by Propertius at:2.10.11-12: 


surge, anime, ex humili; iam, carmina, sumite vires; 
Pierides, magni nunc erit oris opus. 


The parallel is clear. Propertius exhorted himself to take on the 
writing of epic; but it was always impossible (remaining in the 
distant future), for such poetic activity is denied to the follower 
of Callimachus: ; 


sed neque Phlegraeos Iovis Enceladique tumultus 
intonet angusto pectore Callimachus. 
| (Prop. 2.1.39-40) 


Ovid takes the recusatio one step further; he actually begins 
his tragic song, but fails within one verse of beginning, for 
precisely the same reason—incompatibility between poetic 
creed and attempted genre. 

A further passage should be considered. In the second 
proem of the Third Georgic Virgil writes of the difficulty of 
winning honour. through the type of poetry he is writing: 


nec sum animi dubius verbis ea vincere magnum 
quam sit et angustis hunc addere rebus honorem; 
sed me Parnasi deserta per ardua dulcis 
raptat amor; iuvat ire iugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. 
nunc, veneranda Pales, magno nunc ore sonandum. 
| -(G.. 3.289-94) 


5 Again, only Amar-Durivier has seen.some of the possibilities if we read 
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There is no need to demonstrate the clear similarity of Virgil's 
final line to the passages. of Propertius and Ovid—apart from 
parallels in words of a programmatic nature, all three poets 
express the urgency of their change of style in the same man- 
ner (nunc ... nunc, Virgil; iam ... nunc, Propertius; iam 
nunc, Ovid). Particularly in the last line of Virgil’s passage, 
there is an apparent modification? of the Callimachean princi- 
ples espoused in the Sixth Eclogue (indeed, a seeming 
reversal —enui meditabor harundine; Ecl. 6.8). 

Virgil' s apparent rejection of these principles is the ultimate 
impulse for Ovid's allusive and intricately balanced line. 


iam nunc contracto magnus in ore sonus 


is a reaffirmation of pure Callimachean poetics, an exquisite 
demonstration of what will befall the poet who attempts to turn 
his back on such poetics. 


RicHARD F. THOMAS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


contracto here: ‘‘unde miratur poeta, quod os adhuc contractum, sonorem jam 
emittat adeo magnum." 

? This is not the place to deal with Virgil's poetic allegiance in the Georgics; 
however, we can briefly compare the opening of the fourth book: 


admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum 
magnanimosque duces totiusque ordine gentis 
mores et studia et populos et proelia dicam. 
in tenui labor; at tenuis non gloria ... . 

l (G. 4.3-6) 


Each of the passages is the reverse of the other: in the first, Virgil will compen- 
sate for the narrowness of his subject matter (angustis . . . rebus; i.e. lanigeros 
agitare greges hirtasque capellas, 3.287) by elevation of style (magno nunc ore 
sonandum, 3.294). In the above passage, unconscionably high subject matter 
(lines 4-5—the reminiscence of Ecl. 6.3 can be no accident) will be mitigated by 
the treatment (in tenui labor—a difficult, but highly loaded phrase, in light of 
the significance of tenuis for Virgil and the Áugustans). The very reversal 
between these two passages contains in itself the stamp of Aextérne. 


X 


PHAEDRIANA 


1.5.6 sic est locutus partibus factis leo: 
'ego primam tollo nominor quia leo; 
secundam, quia sum socius (fortis codd.), tribuetis mihi; 
tum quia plus valeo, me sequetur tertia; 
malo adficietur si quis quartam tetigerit.' 


Postgate reads nomine hoc (Bentley) quia rex (Havet; rex 
quia Gude) cluo. The archaic verb was defended by Postgate 
as mock-heroic, citing Sen. Lud. 7 exprome propere, sede qua 
genitus cluas. But the resemblance, such as it is, to leo does 
not count for much, since leo may be simply an import from 
the previous line. I should prefer nomine hoc quia rex ego: ‘I 
take the first share because J am king.’ 


2. prol. 5 — quicumque fuerit ergo narrandi locus, 
dum capiat aurem et servet propositum suum, 
re commendatur, non auctoris nomine. 


iocus Rittershausen, edd. Housman (Classical Papers, 
983f.) argued that Mart. 3.20.5 should read improbi logos (or 
logus) Phaedri, where the MSS have locos or locus and editors 
iocos. He pointed out that the same error may occur in Phae- 
drus himself, 3. prol. 37 calumniamque fictis elusit locis. But 
apparently he overlooked this further example: narrantis 
(Graevius, narrandi codd., narranti Gude; anne narrandus?) 
logus. Housman later found that both of his suggestions had 
been anticipated (ibid. 1073 n. 1) and I find from Havet's ap- 
paratus that narrandus logus is Guyet's. 


2.5.14  perambulante laeta domino viridia 
alveolo coepit ligneo conspargere 
humum aestuantem, iactans officium come; 
sed deridetur. 


The fussy atriensis shows off his zeal to his master, Tiberius 
Caesar, who laughs at him for his pains. 

Neither the noun comae nor the adjective comis have any 
business here, and no conjecture which introduces either de- 
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serves notice. The true line of approach, in my opinion, is to 
recognize com(a)e as a verse-filler, suggested by iactans and 
by cirris dependentibus in 13. What did it replace? novum 
(Burman)? Clearly not. leve (Bentley)? Possibly. But after of 
ficium the easiest drop-out is suum. 


2.9.15 sin autem ab illis doctus occurrit labor, 
sinistra quos in lucem natura extulit, 
nec quidquam possunt nisi meliores carpere, 
fatale vitium (exitium codd.) corde durato feram, 
donec Fortunam criminis pudeat sui. 


Replacements of ab illis in 15 are unsatisfactory. rabulis 
(Baehrens) describes mob-orators, not carping critics. ravulis 
(Havet), a word first found in Sidonius Apollinaris, is no more 
apt: such critics do not have to shout themselves hoarse. stultis 
(Vandaele) and doctis illis (Rigault) are obvicusly unattractive. 
The fault may lie in the verb: so Heinsius (arguitur, arcetur), 
Bentley (obteritur). The following suggestion may seem re- 
cherché, but has a certain amount to commend it: occinitur. 
occanere (occinere), ‘i. q. canendo obstrepere’ (Thes.), is a 
rare verb, used of ill-omened bird-cries. It is not found with a 
direct object but the construction is legitimized by a few exam- 
ples of an accusative with occentare and one with oblatrare. 
occinit' = occunt = occurit (Housman, Classical Papers, 875). 


3. prol. 39 et cogitavi plura quam reliquerat (sc. Aesopus) 
in calamitatem diligens quaedam meam. 


Editors read deligens (Pithou), with comma after reliquerat. 
But Phaedrus did not choose new fables, he invented them 
(cogitavi). I think quaedam has to be taken with plura in spite 
of the violence of the hyperbaton. 


4.5.36 vestem uniones pedisequos et cetera 
illi adsignate, vitam quae luxu trahit. 


I cannot understand how anyone who reads this piece atten- 
tively can fail to be put out by luxu. An Athenian had three 
daughters. One was a man-chaser, the second a type of 
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country-loving domesticity, the third an ugly drunkard (6 de- 
votam vino tertiam et turpissimam). In an enigmatic will he 
divided his possessions between them. Finally it was inter- 
preted by Aesop to mean that none of the three should receive 
the portion that suited her: town and suburban houses and 
wine-cellar were to go to the country girl, articles of luxury to . 
the drunkard, rural properties to the moecha. The description 
vitam quae luxu trahit, which fits the moecha, is glaringly 
wrong for the drunkard. Had it been right, the jewels and fine 
clothes would be exactly what she wanted, and Aesop's 
scheme would collapse. But nothing of the kind: nulla poterit 
perpeti | ut moribus quid teneat alienum suis. | deformis cultum 
vendet ut vinum paret; | agros abiciet moecha ut ornatum 
gerat sqq. luxu, suggested to the copyist’s mind by the luxuries 
in the previous line, must be replaced by potu (cf. 25 potrici). 


4.7.25 hoc illis dictumst qui stultitia nausiant 
et, ut putentur sapere, caelum vituperant. 


This piece is aimed at critics who despise such trifles as 
Phaedrus' fables. He makes Aesop deliver eleven lines of 
mythological bombast in coturnis novis. Does the critic like 
that? No, he finds it tasteless (insulsum) and convicts Aesop of 
a blunder in legendary chronology. So Phaedrus bids this 
critic, whom neither legends nor fables please, to stay away from 
literature altogether. 

caelum, explained by Sibelis-Polle as ‘das Hóchste, über 
allen Tadel Erhabene,' is beside the point (so is Cunningham's 
saeclum). Bentley's proposal nil non satisfies res et ratio. But 
in deference to the Pithoeanus consider scitum. In order to be 
thought shrewd (sapere), dullards carp at the man of wit. 
(s)citum and celum are graphically not far apart. 


4.11.12 itaque hodie nec lucernam de flamma deum 
nec de lucerna fas est accendi sacrum. 


flamma accenditur is normal usage (Thes. 1.274.53), not so 
sacrum accenditur. Perhaps sacram (cf. Tib. 2.5.81 ef suc- 
censa sacris crepitet bene laurea flammis et sim.). 
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4.18(19).13 vetat dimitti magnus illos Iuppiter; 
12 propulsi vero fustibus vadunt foras. 
14 mirari sibi legatos non revertier. 


Postgate's transposition of lines 12 and 13 seems right, but 
he and others overlooked the fact that Jupiter's orders were 
usually obeyed and the further fact that Jupiter could not for- 
bid the release of the first delegation of dogs and then, in 
respect of the second, say non est legatos regis non dimittere 
(28). iubet (Bentley) is a necessary correction. But all is not 
well with the narrative. A lacuna has to be marked before line 
14, filled by Riese with a single verse: canes interea qui illis rem 
mandaverant. But why did the ambassadors not return? The 
reason must have been given in the lacuna, which will repre- 
sent at least two verses, perhaps more. Probably they were 
frightened or ashamed to go back after the humiliating incident 
in heaven. The second embassy is dismissed by Jupiter, who 
first pronounces punishment both on the envoys and on those 
who sent them. The last two verses show that these envoys too 
did not go home: ita nunc legatos expectantes posteri, | novum 
ut venire qui videt culum olfacit. But neither the fact nor its 
explanation appears in the existing text. Another lacuna has to 
be marked after verse 34 ('sed forte versus hinc excidit; ut alii 
plures in hac Fabula' Bentley). 


9.4.32 homo meus se in pulpito 
totum prosternit. plaudit illudens eques: 
rogare populus hunc coronam aestimat. 


existimat Pithou. A flute-player by the name of Princeps 
injures his leg in an accident. After several months’ absence 
from the theatre, he reappears to give a performance at the 
request of a certain nobleman. As he comes in, the chorus 
begin a song: laetare incolumis Roma salvo principe. This 
Princeps takes as a reference to himself and throws kisses in 
delighted acknowledgement. Perceiving his mistake, the 
Knights ask for an encore. Princeps flings himself on the stage 
in a transport of joy. The Knights applaud derisively. And so 
we come to line 34, which appears in Postgate's text, following 
Havet, in the form rogare populus hunc choro veniam aes- 
timat. Why should the crowd suppose anything of the kind? 
Read rogari populus huic coronam existimat. The crowd 


k 
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thought that the Knights wanted Princeps to get the usual 
player’s reward, a wreath. 

The story concludes briefly (35-40). When the true situation 
is understood by the whole audience, they throw Princeps out 
of the theatre, dressed in all his finery, head foremost. 


App. Per. 11 Victorem forte gymnici certaminis 
iactantiorem Phryx cum vidisset sophus, 
interrogavit, an plus adversarius 
valuisset; suus ille 'Ne istud dixeris: 
multo fuere vires maiores meae'. 


suus] eius lanelli, servis Havet, humeris Cassitto, stultus 
Spengel, saevus Postgate. The last is definitely off-key. Vanity, 
not ferocity, is featured here. I suggest simius. Vatinius writes 
to Cicero of a bandit in his province (Fam. 5.10a.1): simius, 
non semissis homo, contra me arma tulit et eum bello cepi. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PARODY AND SENSE IN JUVENAL 3.198-202! 


uiuendum est illic, ubi nulla incendia, nulli 
nocte metus. iam poscit aquam, iam friuola transfert 
Ucalegon, tabulata tibi iam tertia fumant: 
tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 200 
ultimus ardebit quem tegula sola tuetur 
a pluuia, molles ubi reddunt oua columbae. 

(197-202) 


In the accepted interpretation of these well-known lines 
Ucalegon (199) is merely the neighbour, taken from Aen. 
2.312,? trepidatur (200) means ‘the alarm is raised,'? and ul- 
timus ardebit quem . . . (201) is 'the last to burn will be the one 
whom....'4 

The idea of the alarm being raised, in so far as it implies 
concern for others in danger or any intention of warning them, 
is quite at variance with the poet's intent. trepidatur ab means 
'the scare starts from' and nothing about raising alarms should 
be read into it: the occupants of the lower levels of the burning 
house are trepidi for themselves, just as Juvenal's Minerva is 
trepida in the burning temple of Vesta (3.139 seruauit trepidam 
flagranti ex aede Minervam). These people, represented by 
Ucalegon, are already Gam ...,iam..., 198) busy trying to 
save their own bits and bobs (friuola, 198) without bothering to 
alert the poor man (tu nescis, 200) in the attic (201-2), towards 
whom the flames are climbing fast (tabulata tibi iam tertia 
fumant, 199).° 


1 Prof. D. A. West kindly discussed the first draft of this with me. What 
appears here is my responsibility. 

2 The most straightforward statement of the common view is by I. G. Scott 
in The grand style in the Satires of Juvenal (Northampton, Mass. 1927) 55: 
‘Juvenal uses Ucalegon as the name of the neighbor for no other purpose than 
to surprise his hearer by introducing the familiar epic name into this com- 
monplace incident.’ 

3 So A. Leeper (18922) and J. D. Duff, Fourteen Satires of Juvenal (new ed., 
Cambridge 1970) ad loc.; ‘the alarm goes,’ P. Green (1967). 

4 ‘the last to ignite will be . . .” (Leeper); ‘the last to fry will be...’ (Green). . 

5 Mr. A. Hudson-Williams in a recent note (G & R, 2nd ser. 24 [1977] 29f.) 
maintains convincingly that iam belongs specially with tertia and that the 
building is to be thought of as having more than three storeys. 
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Ucalegon we meet first in Homer (IH. 3.148) where he is 
merely a name in a list of Trojan elders; in Virgil, whom Ju- 
venal is parodying, he turns up as the neighbour of Anchises in 
the description of the fall. of Troy (. .. iam proximus ardet/ 
Ucalegon ..., Aen. 2.311-12). In Juvenal Ucalegon is more 
than the mere neighbour in Virgil and in Juvenal's commen- 
tators:® he is the neighbour who doesn’t care (00x àAéyov) for 
anyone but himself, already rescuing his own friuola (a word 
not meant to arouse sympathy)? with no thought of alerting his : 
wretched house-mate.? 

The commentators all point out, without seeing the real sig- 
nificance of Care-not here,? that Juvenal is parodying Virgil in 
using. Ucalegon, but ultimus ardebit (201) has escaped them 
entirely, though the constant rendering 'the last to burn will be 
... Should be arresting enough in itself: the context implies 
that the pauper in the attic, for whom our sympathy is being 
stirred, is the only one to burn (the others are getting out), and 
anyway, since he is unaware of the danger and not suffering in 
anticipation, if he is to burn, he might be thought marginally 
better off burning last than first, and that, of course, would not 
do here at all. 

In fact ultimus ardebit has been misinterpreted. It parodies 
Virgil’s proximus ardet!? and ultimus has a spatial, not a tem- 
poral, reference: ‘if the scare starts at the bottom of the stairs, 
away at the top (lit. ‘farthest away,’ ‘very far away’) he will burn 
whom ....' ultimus is used as the opposite of proximus and 
because it conveys the remoteness of the attic in this tottering 
ancient skyscraper,!! not, of course, because of any suitability 


6 e.g. 'Ucalegon = Nachbar, nach Verg. 2.311 . . .' (A. Weidner); 'Ucale- 
gon is borrowed from Homer through Virg. Aen. 2.311. . . . Thus it means here 
"your next neighbour." ' (J. D. Duff); 'Ucalegon: parodie de Virgile (Aen. 
2.311: .. .) et manière humoristique et fantaisiste de désigner le voison.' (R. 
Marache, 1965). See also n. 2 above. 

7 ‘seine Armseligkeiten' (Weidner), ‘seinen armseligen Hausrath’ (L. Fried- 
laender, 1895) are explicitly on the wrong tack. 

8 Cf. the Cyclopes of Odyssey 9, bad neighbours to one another: o?ó' 
ahAndwy áAÉyovoat (Od. 9.115). 

? It has, of course, been seen that the name = o2x àAÉyov (e.g. E. G. Hardy, 
18917. ad loc.), but perception seems to have stopped there. 

10 The 3rd pers. ardet favours ardebit (codd.) against ardebis (Duff ad loc.). 

u What I say here strongly supports, and is supported by, the comments of 
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for expressing vertical remoteness. That ultimus is spatial in 
sense is also strongly suggested by the emphatic juxtaposition 
... imis, ultimus.... —. 

In Virgil Ucalegon = domus Ucalegonis, and so here the 
real subject of ardebit is the pauper's room and belongings: in 
the immediately following verses we learn that Cordus, the 
type of the impecunious garret-dweller, survives, but has lost 
all his meagre possessions (illud/perdidit infelix totum nihil, 
208-9). 

In the space provided by Virgil between iam and Ucalegon 
Juvenal's Ucalegon, here at last true to his name, now looks 
after himself while someone else will do the burning: Ultimus 
instead of Proximus. Virgil's iam proximus ardet/Ucalegon 


has become iam friuola transfert'*/Ucalegon ...... ultimus 
ardebit. ... 

And to what race does this selfless neighbour be- 
long? ..... .. What else, with a name like that!? 


J. N. O'SULLIVAN 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Mr. Hudson-Williams (n. 5 above) on v. 199 and the exaggeration of the height 
of the tenement. 

12 jam poscit aquam aiso clearly belongs to the parody, but it is only a kind 
of preliminary gear to the more closely parodic iam friuola transfert. 


LEONNATOS, POLYPERCHON AND THE 
INTRODUCTION OF PROSKYNESIS' 


According to Arrian (4.12.2), a certain Leonnatos ridiculed 
Alexander’s unsuccessful attempt to introduce proskynesis at 
the Macedonian Court in 327 B.C. This Leonnatos—H. Berve 
argues that he was the son of Antipatros of Aigai, E. Badian 
correctly identifies him with the well-known somatophylax?— 
incurred the King's temporary displeasure, but was soon rec- 
onciled with him.? Quintus Curtius (8.5.22), however, names 
the taxiarch Polyperchon in this context, relating the episode 
in a more sensational form; Plutarch (Alex. 74.2-5) tells a simi- 
lar story about Kassandros, the eldest son of Antipatros the 
Regent.* 

Curtius is probably wrong: on his own testimony, it appears 
that Polyperchon was not present when the proskynesis affair 


! I thank the journal’s referee for some helpful criticisms. 

? Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage, vol. 2 
(Munich 1926) 235, no. 467, s.v. Asovvatoc; cf. Arr. Ind. 18.6 = Nearchos, 
FGrHist 133 Fl. Berve argues for this Leonnatos because Arrian calls him va 
tv éraíoov, apparently to distinguish him from the oouarogbAa£. But see the 
comments of Badian, ‘“The Death of Parmenio," TAPA 91 (1960) 337, n. 34. 

3 Badian, op. cit. 337, thinks that Leonnatos’ mockery of proskynesis ‘‘must 
have retarded his advancement” (cf. J. R. Hamilton, Plutarch, Alexander: A 
Commentary [Oxford 1969] 54, 206), but Alexander’s anger was short lived, as 
Arrian says, and Leonnatos' steady rise appears virtually uninterrupted. He 
had only begun his military career shortly before the proskynesis affair, in the 
assault on the Rock of Chorienes (Arr. 4.21.4); after the affair, when the army 
marched into India, he commanded one-third of the force with Alexander (Arr. 
4.23.4) and was wounded in battle. He commanded the troops of Attalos, son 
of Andromenes, and Balakros against the Aspasians (Arr. 4.24.10-25.3) and 
proved himself more than capable. If any event won back for Leonnatos Alex- 
ander's good will, it may have been his role in bringing the conspiracy of the 
Pages to the King's attention (Curt. 8.6.22), a role suppressed by Ptolemy (Arr. 
4.13.7). Cf. R. M. Errington, ‘‘Bias in Ptolemy's History of Alexander," CQ 
n.s. 19 (1969) 234, Curtius’ evidence must, of course, be treated with 
caution—-as this present paper shows—, but, in this case, Curtius gives addi- 
tional, rather than contradictory, information; Errington (supra) provides a 
strong argument for Arrian’s failure to mention Leonnatos. 

* See Berve 2.201-2. no. 414, s.v. Káoaavópoc; Hamilton, PA 206. 
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took place. Yet, on this point, Berve remarks: ''die Tatsache 
[1.e., Polyperchon’s ridiculing of the Persians] selbst ist nicht 
zu bezweifeln [my emphasis], zumal sie zu dem starr 
makedonischen Charakter des P. stimmt. . .'' (2.326). While it 
may have been in keeping with Polyperchon's character (as far 
as that may be determined), the role ascribed to him by Curtius 
appears to be a physical impossibility. Arrian tells us that 
Polyperchon, Attalos and Alketas were left behind in Sog- 
diana, under the command of Krateros, to complete the subju- 
gation of Paraitakene, while Alexander moved south into Bak- 
tria (4.22.1); this has the support of Curtius (8.5.2), who dates 
Polyperchon's departure to before the introduction of pros- 
kynesis (8.5.5ff.). Furthermore, when the conspiracy of the 
Pages occurred (sometime after the proskynesis incident), 
Krateros and his force were still in Sogdiana, for we are told 
that Alexander informed them of it by letter (Plut. Alex. 55.6). 
Plutarch says that the letter was addressed to Krateros, At- 
talos and Alketas, which may simply mean that he omitted to 
mention Polyperchon, but it may also be explained by 
Polyperchon's temporary absence from Krateros' camp. Ac- 
cording to Curtius (8.5.2), he conducted a separate mission 
into the region of Bubacene. 

Now, if we allow for the highly unlikely circumstance that 
Polyperchon rejoined Alexander very shortly after his depar- 
ture, and without Krateros, Attalos and Alketas, we should be 
faced with an insoluble dilemma: whom to believe, Arrian or 
Curtius? For the story cannot apply to both Leonnatos and 
Polyperchon in the same historical context. But we have no 
reason to doubt the testimony of Arrian, who corroborates 
Curtius’ evidence about Polyperchon's absence. And it seems 
more probable that Curtius (or his source?) either assumed that 
Polyperchon's mission ended before the introduction of 
proskynesis, which the combined testimony of Arrian and 
Plutarch reveals to be untrue, or confused Polyperchon with 
Leonnatos, who was certainly present. 

Kassandros' mockery of the Persians, on the other hand, is 
said to have taken place on another occasion, in Babylon. The 
story does not inspire confidence and probably derives from 
later writers, influenced by the antipathy of Polyperchon and 
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Kassandros? or, what is more likely, by the tradition that Alex- 
ander was hostile to Antipatros and his sons.? The former 
suggestion may, however, have some value for the case of 
Polyperchon, whose role in history is not often clear. Justin 
confuses him with Krateros on three different occasions 
(12.10.1; 13.8.5; 13.8.7); these are simply errors.’ But Curtius 
(4.13.7ff.) describes a second incident in which Polyperchon 
evokes Alexander's anger, this time by supporting the strategy 
of Parmenion at Gaugamela. Alexander, so the account reads, 
. was reluctant to reproach Parmenion again (namque Par- 
menionem nuper acrius quam vellet increpitum rursus casti- 
gare non sustinebat, 4.13.8) and directed his anger instead at 
Polyperchon.? An unlikely story, and possibly, like Curtius' 
proskynesis episode, coloured by Polyperchon's later unpopu- 
larity.? 


WALDEMAR HECKEL 
Tux UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


5 [f this is, indeed, the case, then we should be safe in ascribing the confu- 
sion of Polyperchon and Leonnatos to Curtius’ source. Note the similarity of 
Alexander's alleged treatment of Polyperchon and Kassandros: Tum detrac- 
tum eum lecto rex praecipitat in terram et, cum is pronus corruisset ... 
inquit . . . (Curt. 8.5.24); ó 6’ "AAéEavdgos ooyío0n, xai doabdpuevos aDtoU töv 
TQuy àv opddea taç xegaiv dugortéoais, Exauae THY xeqaAnv MOOS TOV totyov 
(Plut. Alex. 74.3). 

6 Plut. Alex. 74.2: MéAuora ð’ "Avríztavoov égofleivo xai tods zaióac, àv 
'IóAac uèv ágywiwoyóoc Hv, Ó È Kácavógog ágixro uv veworti.... 

T Justin 12.10.1 (Polyperconta cum exercitu Bablyoniam mittit) appears to be 
a mistake for Krateros' mission through Drangiana and Arachosia (Arr. 6.15.5; 
6.17.3); cf. A. B. Bosworth, ‘‘Errors in Arrian," CQ n.s. 26 (1976) 129. 

* For Alexander’s rejection of Parmenion’s advice see my comments in 
Phoenix 31 (1977) 11-12, with the references collected on p. 11, n. 12. 

” Cf. Berve 2.326: ©“... die wenig sympathische Rolle, die er in den 
Diadochenkámpfen spielte. . . ." 


THE ROLE OF PARTHIA AND ARMENIA 
IN TACITUS ANNALS 11 AND 12 


Tacitus’ accounts of events in Parthia and Armenia in the 
Claudius books have long been dismissed as diversion or drama- 
tic retardation from the main plot at Rome. Syme’s assessment 
is typical: 


The historian in the meantime, for relief and variety from 
palace politics, has recourse to a pair of digressions on 
affairs beyond the eastern frontier under the years 49 and 51, 
(not of any great moment or relevance).' 


It seems unwise to disregard the importance of the eastern- 
scenes to the design of the narrative, given their prominence in 
Books 11 and 12.? This paper will demonstrate that Tacitus uses 
the eastern accounts in Books 11 and 12 to articulate one of his 
central concerns: the inevitable pattern which dynastic politics 
follow, be they Roman or foreign. By playing on this theme the 
historian creates a contrapuntal effect between events at Rome 
and those in the East. Far from diverting the reader from in- 


! R, Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 259, B. Walker, The Annals of Tacitus, a 
Study in the Writing of History? (Manchester 1960) 34-35, regards such passages 
as 11.8-10 as outside Tacitus' main theme of Roman moral decline. See also 
K. P. Seif, Die Claudiusbücher in den Annalen des Tacitus (Diss. Mainz 1973) 
59-63; 237-41; 257-58. D. W.T.C. Vessey, '"Thoughts on Tacitus’ Portrayal of 
Claudius," AJP 92 (1971) 385-409, sees a parallel between the situation at Rome 
and in the East but then dismisses all the eastern narratives as digressions. 
According to C. W. Mendell, Tacitus the Man and his Work (New Haven 1957) 
185, the eastern sections in Books 11 and 12 prepare for Corbulo's campaigns in 
Books 13-15. See also F. Graf, Untersuchungen über die Composition der 
Annales des Tacitus (Diss. Bern 1931) 94-95, on 12.44-51 as a retarding mo- 
ment from Agrippina's machinations at Rome. The text used in this paper is 
E. Koestermann (Leipzig 1965). 

? Foreign affairs account for about 40% of the extant chapters with the east 
comprising one-fifth of the total Claudian narrative. Svme, op. cit., 494-96, 
argues that Tacitus dwelt on Parthia at such length to provide a corrective to 
Trajan's disastrous campaign there. Yet Syme also acknowledges, p. 496, that 
Tacitus’ views on eastern policy were ''equitable and elusive” and that the 
historian treats ironically Claudius' argument at 12.11 which allegedly echoes 
Hadrian's. For a history of Roman-Parthian relations, see K. H. Ziegler, Die 
Beziehungen zwischen Rom und dem Partherreich (Wiesbaden 1965). 
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trigue within the domus Caesaris , the eastern sections draw him 
back to the main narrative and often foreshadow the next step in 
the escalating quarrels among the Julio-Claudians. 

The first extant eastern section in the Claudius books, 11.8- 
10, under A.D. 47, begins with Claudius’ restoration of Mithri- 
dates to the throne of Armenia. The focus of the narrative, 
however, is on the internal politics of Parthia, the power strug- 
gle between Gotarzes and his brother Vardanes. Despite the 
opening sub idem tempus (11.8.1), the story is out of place 
chronologically since it relates events of A.D. 43 to 48. It has not 
been placed here for dramatic retardation since no high point 

"had been reached in 11.1-7, nor does the action at Rome resume 
where it left off before the excursus. Rather 11.8- 10 foreshadow 

events at Rome in the chapters immediately following. The 
foreshadowing is a general one of motive and consequences, not 
a point by point analogy between the situation at Rome and in 
Parthia. 

The wars between the Parthian princes in 11.8-10 prepare the 
reader for the beginning of a new chapter of dynastic intrigue at 
Rome, the rivalry between Domitius and Britannicus an- 
nounced at 11.11.2 when the two appear in the /usus Troiae at 
the secular games. There Tacitus alludes prematurely to the 
eventful supremacy of Nero over his stepbrother, the legitimate 
heir: 


sedente Claudio circensibus ludis, cum pueri nobiles equis 
ludicrum Troiae inirent interque eos Britannicus imperatore 
genitus et L. Domitius adoptione mox in imperium et cog- 
nomentum Neronis adscitus, favor plebis acrior in 
Domitium loco praesagii acceptus est (11.11.2). 


Rivalry of brothers for power is endemic to dynastic rule at 
Rome from the beginning of the Annals. Tiberius’ inferior posi- 
tion among Augustus' heirs is touched upon in Tacitus' first and 
final assessments, 1.3.1-3 and 6.51: 


ubi domum Augusti privignus introiit, multis aemulis con- 
flictatus est, dum Marcellus et Agrippa, mox Gaius Lucius- 
que Caesares viguere; etiam frater eius Drusus prosperiore 
civium amore erat (6.51.1).? 


3 Cf. 13.17.1, the hasty funeral of Britannicus: in campo tamen Martis sepul- 
tus est, adeo turbidus imbribus, ut vulgus iram deum portendi crediderit 
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On the other hand, the harmony between Tiberius’ heirs, 
Drusus and his brother Germanicus, is recorded as a rarity: sed 
fratres egregie concordes et proximorum certaminibus incon- 
cussi (2.43.6). The rivalry theme will reappear in Book 12 both 
at Rome and in the East. 

At 11.8-10 Tacitus also explores one of the controlling themes 
of the Annals, the pathology of despotism.f Like fraternal dis- 
cord, this motif binds together the Roman and eastern sections. 
The negative qualities associated with the actual rulers of 
Rome, Claudius' wives, are those ascribed to the dynasts of 
Parthia and Armenia. Once Vardanes gains control of Parthia he 
displays an intolerable truculence that prompts his subjects to 
assassinate him: regreditur ingens gloria atque eo ferocior et 
subiectis intolerantior (11.10.3). Mithridates, once resettled in 
Armenia, shows a similar ill-timed arrogance: et cuncta in Mith- 
ridaten fluxere, atrociorem quam novo regno conduceret 
(11.9.2). Gotarzes, who succeeds the slain Vardanes, proves 
little better than his brother: 


dein praevaluit Gotarzes; potitusque rerum per saevitiam ac 
luxum adegit Parthos mittere ad principem Romanum oc- 
cultas preces, quis permitti Meherdaten patrium ad fas- 
tigium orabant (11.10.4). 


Agrippina is characterized as atrox at 12.22.1 and 13.13.3 and by 
ferocia at 13.2.2 and 13.21.2. Saevitia and luxus will contribute 
to Messalina's ruin in Book 11 (11.12.1; 11.31.2). 

Dominatio and regnum, the standard vocabulary for the east- 
ern monarchies here as throughout the Annals (11.8.1; 11.8.3; 
11.9.2; 11.10.1), are used of Agrippina's single-minded quest for 
power in Book 12. Thus Tacitus sums up her character at 
237.337 


versa ex eo civitas, et cuncta feminae obcediebant, non per 
lasciviam, ut Messalina, rebus Romanis inludenti. adduc- 


adversus facinus, cui plerique etiam hominum ignoscebant, antiquas fratrum 
discordias ut insociabile regnum aestimantes. 
— *Cf. Walker, Op. cit., 25-32; 213-14. See also Vessey, op. cit., 391. 

5 For other instances of Agrippina's dominatio, see 12.4.1; 12.8.2; 13.2.2; 
14.2.2 and 14.11.2; for her regnum, see 12.65.2. A. Mehl, Tacitus über Kaiser 
Claudius: die Ereignisse am Hof (Munich 1974) 125, observes that none of the 
key words of the principate such as potentia, dominatio, regnum or libido 
dominandi, is used of Claudius. On Tacitus' use of regnum and dominatio for 


H 
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tum et quasi virile servitium: palam severitas ac saepius 
superbia; nihil domi impudicum, nisi dominationi ex- 
pediret. cupido auri immensa obtentum habebat, quasi sub- 
sidium regno pararetur (12.7.3). 


Servitium, here applied to Agrippina's rule, characterizes the 
lot of the eastern peoples throughout the Annals, just as it had 
the behavior of Senate and consuls under Augustus and 
Tiberius.* | 

The reader will further associate the eastern narrative at 
11.8-10 with intrigue in the domus Caesaris when he sees that 
the same sequence of plot by one family member or faction 
against the king appears in both courts. At 11.10.3 fear and 
insecurity prompt a sudden attack on Vardanes (qui dolo ante 
composito incautum venationique intentum interfecere) just as 
fear had initially prompted the nobles to call him in against his 
brother (11.8.2). So at the beginning of Silius and Messalina's 
intrigue against Claudius, Silius urges a quick strike against the 
princeps in order to catch him insidiis incautum (11.26.2). 

Parthian power struggles are described in terms of insidiae 
and doli at 11.8-10 and elsewhere.” The same language is used of 
dynastic quarrels at Rome such as Agrippina's first scheme to 
poison Claudius;(12.66.1), Nero's planned attack on his mother 
who is wary of poison because of her previous experiences 
(14.3.2) and Livia's alleged murder of Gaius Caesar (1.3.3). 
` These continual'echoes of diction reinforce the reader's percep- 
- tion that the same pattern operates in Parthia and at Rome: the 
dominatio of the eastern potentates is inescapably equated with 
the res publica restituta of the Roman principate. 

Tacitus plays repeatedly on Rome's apparent unawareness of 
the ironic similarities between her government and that of 
Parthia. So at 12.10-14, which resumes the account of 11.8-10, 
the language applied to the Parthians both echoes and 
foreshadows the situation in Rome. At 12.10 the Parthian en- 
voys decry the tyranny of Gotarzes and ask the Senate to send 
Meherdates, currently a hostage at Rome, to be the new king. 


the principate in the Annals, see H. W. Benario, ‘Tacitus and the Principate,” 
CJ 60 (1964) 37-106. 

8 For servitium and servitus of life at Rome, cf. 1.2.1; 1.7.1; 1.81.2; 3.65.3; 
6.32.4 and 6.48.2; of life in the East, cf. 2.2.2; 11.10.1 and 12.502. 

7 Insidiae and doli occur in the East at 2.3.2; 6.32.1; 6.43.2; 12.14.3; 12.44.4. 
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The legates’ speech outlines with ironic accuracy Claudius’ own 
rule just as it forecasts Agrippina’s. 

The first nine chapters of Book 12 have set the stage for 
Agrippina’s gradual aggrandizement of power throughout the 
book. Having just learned of the empress' ambition at 12.7, the 
reader may well connect Gotarzes' dominatio (12.10.1) with 
Agrippina's goal (12.7.3; 12.8.2). Gotarzes' wholesale slaughter 
of his relatives (12.10.1) forecasts the plots of Agrippina and 
Nero: iam fratres, iam propinquos, iam longius sitos caedibus 
exhaustos; adici coniuges gravidas, liberos parvos. In the 
course of Book 12 Agrippina eliminates Lucius Silanus, Domitia 
Lepida and Claudius; in Book 13 Nero murders Britannicus and 
in Book 14, Octavia. 

The Parthian legates conclude by asking Claudius to send 
Meherdates to rule: 


ideo regum liberos obsides dari, ut, si domestici imperii 
taedeat, sit regressus ad principem patresque, quorum 
moribus adsuefactus rex melior adscisceretur (12.10.1).* 


This chapter follows a highly critical survey of Roman mores 
(12.1-9): the incestuous marriage of the princeps to his niece; the 
removal of Octavia's fiance, L. Silanus, on a false and ironic 
charge of incest with his sister; and the betrothal of Octavia to 
Domitius. Furthermore, the envoys' hope of a rex melior is 
ill-advised in view of the frequent failure in the Annals of foreign 
princes raised at Rome to survive back in their native milieu: 
they carry a fatal contamination with them.? 

Claudius’ pompous lecture to the Parthians at 12.11 on the 
principles of good government is replete with ironies for his own 
rule. Having identified himself with Augustus' policy (12.11.1), 
he extols the Augustan virtues: 


8 The last clause of 12.10.1 might also evoke Claudius: dum socors domi, 
bellis infaustus ignaviam saevitia tegat. Socordia is used of the princeps' last 
moments (12.67.1) while Agrippina drives him to saevissima quaeque (12.59.1). 
A generalized spectator sums up Claudius' Parthian policy thus at 13.6.3: contra 
alii melius evenisse (under Nero) disserunt, quam si invalidus senecta et ignavia 
Claudius militiae ad labores vocaretur, servilibus iussis obtemperaturus. 
Tacitus may well have dealt with these qualities in earlier books. 

? Cf. the fate of the German prince Italicus at 11.16-17. See also Walker, op. 
cit., 228 on the corruption of the barbarians under Roman influence. 
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addidit praecepta (etenium aderat Meherdates), ut non 
dominationem et servos, sed rectorem et cives cogitaret, 
clementiamque ac iustitiam, quanto ignota barbaris, tanto 
gratiora capesseret (12.11.2). 


Yetdominatio and servi better describe the current Roman state 
of affairs than the old-fashioned, republican rector and cives. 
Nor can clementia and iustitia apply to the rule of the Tacitean 
Claudius.!° The princeps’ vaunted clementia often means 
punishing the innocent (Asiaticus at 11.3.1) or sparing the guilty 
(he tries to pardon Mnester at 11.36.2 and seems on the verge of 
forgiving the errant Messalina at 11.37.2).!! Nor can iustitia, a 
rare word in the Annals , be applied to Claudius’ acts in Books 11 
and 12. His administration of justice is erratic and subjective, 
susceptible to the play of his own feelings or to the promptings 
of his wives, freedmen and courtiers. 

Turning to the legates, Claudius commends Meherdates to 
them as analumnus urbis whose modestia is palpable. The same 
modestia was used of Claudius by Vitellius with unintentional 
irony at 12.6.2 when he praised the emperor’s sexual restraint 
even while proposing that Claudius be allowed to marry his own 
niece: audivisse a parentibus, vidisse ipsos abripi coniuges ad 
libita Caesarum: procul id a praesenti modestia. 

Claudius ends by declaring that Rome prefers peace to hostil- 
ity with the Parthians: rem Romanam huc satietate gloriae 
provectam, ut externis quoque gentibus quietem velit (12.11.3). 
A double irony lies behind the rhetorical facade of such state- 
ments in the Claudius books. First, Tacitus makes it clear 
elsewhere that Claudius’ officials condone stirring up internal 
strife along the eastern frontier (12.48.2). Secondly, this policy 
of avoiding direct confrontation with Parthia, while traditional 
and prudent, is ineptly executed by Claudius.” 

The misadventures of Meherdates in 12.12 and 12.14 soon 
reveal the reality behind Claudius’ rhetoric. At 12.12.2-3, 
Meherdates ignores the warnings of Cassius that delay would 


10 See Syme, op. cit., 414-16 on Tacitus’ use of the propaganda words of the 
principate. 

!! Messalina (11.32.2) and Caratacus (12.37.3) cleverly appeal to Claudius’ 
clementia. 

1? On the necessity for rhetoric and diplomatic maneuver in dealing with 
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only breed fickleness in the barbari and succumbs to the 
treachery of Acbarus, king of the Arabs. The youth has imbibed 
Roman mores too well: quod spretum fraude Acbari, qui 
iuvenem ignarum et summam fortunam in luxu ratum multos 
per dies attinuit apud oppidum Edessam (12.12.3). 

After making a last, desperate stand (12.14.2), Meherdates, 
betrayed by a client, is handed over to Gotarzes. Claudius’ 
advice on governing, so inapplicable to the crafty Parthian 
mentality, is ridiculed when Gotarzes denounces his prisoner: 


atque ille non propinquum neque Arsacis de gente, sed 
alienigenam et Romanum increpans, auribus decisis vivere 
iubet, ostentui clementiae suae et in nos dehonestamento 
(12.14.3). 


Alienigenam et Romanum increpans answers Claudius' alum- 
nus urbis. This example of Parthian clementia reveals how 
unprepared Meherdates was to rule, much less to implement 
that virtue. Claudius' desire for quies in the East is made to 
seem fatuous through these ironic cross-references. 

Intrigues within the Iberian royal family which dominate the 
last eastern section of the Claudius books (12.44-51) offer a 
dramatic summary of the dynastic conflicts at Rome in Book 12 
and prepare the reader for the last step in Agrippina's rise to 
power, the murder of Claudius. 

In 12.41-43, the chapters with which the year 51 opens, Ag- 
rippina has further consolidated her position. Nero is given the 
toga virilis so that he should seem, ominously enough, capes- 
sendae rei publicae habilis (12.41.1). The Senate also makes 
him consul-designate with proconsular imperium extra urbem 
and grants him the honorific princeps iuventutis. In 12.41.2, a 
reprise of 11.11.2, Nero appears at the circensian games in 
triumphal dress while Britannicus wears the toga praetexta. 
The situation has worsened: the spontaneous display of popular 
favor at the secular games has become a spectacle staged by 
Agrippina to make clear the boys' relative positions: spectaret 
populus hunc decore imperatorio, illum puerili habitu, ac 
perinde fortunam utriusque praesumeret (12.41.2). Finally the 





Parthia, see K. Gilmartin, ‘‘Corbulo’s Campaigns in the East," Historia 22 
(1973) 583-626, and Syme op. cit., 494. 
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empress removes the centurions, tribunes and freedmen sym- 
pathetic to Britannicus and uses his snub of Nero to further 
isolate the boy under her ‘protection’: 


obviiinter se Nero Britannicum nomine, ille Domitium salu- 
tavere. quod ut discordiae initium Agrippina multo questu 
ad maritum defert: sperni quippe adoptionem, quaeque 
censuerint patres, iusserit populus, intra penates abrogari; 
ac nisi pravitas tam infensa docentium arceatur, eruptura in 
, publicam perniciem. commotus his quasi criminibus op- 
timum quemque educatorem filii exilio. aut morte adficit 
datosque a noverca custodiae eius imponit (12.41.3). 


In 12.42 the empress gains control of the praetorian guard by 


installing her own man, Burrus, as sole prefect. Finally, at 12.43 
omens are recorded for the first time in the extant Annals. They 
presage imminent danger to the state for those who can read 
them, but Claudius, despite his well-known interest in tradi- 
tional religious observations, fails to heed these warnings.'? 
In 12.44-51 the intertwined motifs of rivalry, murder and love 
recall events at Rome while forecasting developments in the 
closing chapters (12.52-69). A melange of rivalries evokes the 
constant tensions within the domus Caesaris in Book 12. The 
parallels between the situations in Iberia and Rome are multiva- 
lent. Radamistus; heir to the Iberian throne, combines the roles 
Nero and Agrippina play at Rome. He is both heir (as Nero) and 
plotter (as Agrippina). Like Nero, as a young and popular heir, 
he is an obvious threat to the current king, his father Pharas- 
manes. Also like Nero, Radamistus wins over a king, his uncle 
Mithridates, who treats him as a son and even gives him his 
daughter in marriage. Radamistus resembles Agrippina in his 
ill-concealed impatience to rule (is modicum Hiberiae regnum 
senecta patris detineri ferocius crebriusque iactabat, quam ut 
cupidinem occultaret , 12.44.3), and like her he hypocritically 
woos the uncle whom he intends to overthrow. Radamistus 
pretends to seek refuge with his uncle from the unfair treatment 
of his stepmother, the very injury that the rightful heir at Rome 
suffers: 


13 For Claudius’ observation of omens, see Suetonius Claudius 22. At Annals 
11.15.2 Claudius urges the formation of a college of haruspices, an act Firepit 
with irony for his own rule. Cf. Vessey, op. cit., 394. 
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ita Radamistus simulata adversus patrem discordia tam- 
quam novercae odiis impar pergit ad patruum, multaque ab 
eo comitate in speciem liberum cultus primores Ar- 
meniorum ad res novas inlicit, ignaro et ornante insuper 
Mithridate (12.44.5). 


Fraternal rivalry is touched on again in this passage. Mithri- 
dates and Pharasmanes, who had been reconciled by Tiberius 
(6.32.3) and began cooperating again (11.8.1), are now fatally at 
odds. Pharasmanes does not scruple to have his brother and his 
own daughter killed: illi cupido regni fratre et filia potior, 
animusque sceleribus paratus (12.47.5).!*^ The preceding narra- 
tive at Rome (12.25-26; 12.41) marks a similar deterioration in 
relations between the two royal brothers in Claudius' house- 
hold. 

The final parallel is between the two victims, Mithridates and 
Claudius. Although well meaning, Mithridates is ignorant of his 
nephew's true intent and succumbs to his blandishments. Con- 
sequently he is caught off guard by the youth's carefully planned 
attack (12.47). By adopting his own kinsman Mithridates thus 
paves the way for his own ruin. The extended description of 
Radamistus' entrapment and murder of his uncle, to which the 
historian devotes a whole chapter, is the culmination of the 
youth's plotting just as Agrippina's attack on Claudius forms the 
grotesque climax of the whole book. 

Thus various facets of the eastern narrative mirror the volatile 
state of affairs within the domus Caesaris and point toward the 
seemingly inevitable murder of the emperor by Agrippina. 
Themes and diction of 12.44 (especially the repetition of 
noverca and discordia from 12.41) draw the reader back to 
Rome. The patruus at 12.44.5 recalls Agrippina's enticement of 
her uncle at 12.3.1: ad eum per speciem necessitudinis crebro 
ventitando pellicit patruum. At the end of 12.44 Mithridates is 
described in an ablative absolute clause as ignarus of the action 
of the main clause which directly affects him (12.44.5). The 
same construction is used of Claudius at 11.2.2 when Messalina, 
after prosecuting Valerius Asiaticus, proceeds against Poppaea: 


14 On the parallels between Pharasmanes and Nero refusing to witness the 
executions they order, see Walker, op. cit., 211. 
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ipsa ad perniciem Poppaeae festinat, subditis qui terrore 
carceris ad voluntariam mortem propellerent, adeo ignaro 
Caesare, ut paucos post dies epulantem apud se maritum 
elus Scipionem percontaretur, cur sine uxore discubuisset, 
atque ille functam fato responderet. * 


The third motif, conjugal love, which has played a sinister 
role in the Claudius books, first appears in an eastern scene at 
12.51, the romantic story of the abandonment and rescue of 
Zenobia, the wife of Radamistus. The couple, forced to flee 
Armenia, is slowed down by the wife's pregnancy. Unable to 
bear the trip any longer, Zenobia begs her husband to kill her: 
orare ut morte honesta contumeliis captivitatis eximeretur 
(12.51.2). After an anguished scene, he stabs her and leaves her 
for dead on a river bank. Shepherds, at once recognizing her 
high rank (et dignitate formae haud degenerem reputantes), 
cure her with rustic medicines and escort her to Artaxata. The 
folk-tale qualities of this vignette make it a charming interlude 
from political strife. 

But the marital devotion of Radamistus and Zenobia also 
points a stark contrast to the marriage of Agrippina and 
Claudius which has dominated the Roman narrative in Book 12 
and to which the historian is about to return. The old-fashioned 
vow of death before dishonor is espoused in the Claudius books 
only by barbari such as Caratacus (12.34) and Zenobia.!5 Honor 
is not a value espoused by either of Claudius’ wives, and the 
diction of Zenobia's plight recalls only ironically Messalina and 
Agrippina. In 11.37 Messalina's mother urges her to suicide as 
the only honorable course: transisse vitam neque aliud quam 
morti decus quaerendum, sed animo per libidines corrupto nihil 
honestum inerat (11.37.3-4). Honestus is applied to Agrippina in 
Book 12 with palpable irony. Vitellius proposes her to the 


5 Claudius' moral and political ignorance is ridiculed repeatedly (11.15.2; 
11.25.5; 11.30.2), most strikingly when he begins his censorship ignarus 
(11.13.1) of his wife's flagrant adultery with Silius which has been described in 
detail in the chapter before. 

16 Eunones is moved by Mithridates’ dignified appeal (prece haud degeneri 
permotus, 12.19.1), while Caratacus' dignity is contrasted with his family's 
grovelling before Claudius (ceterorum preces degeneres fuere ex metu: at non 
Caratacus , 12.36.3). 
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Senate as the ideal wife for Claudius: nec diu anquirendum quin 
Agrippina claritudine generis anteiret; datum ab ea fecun- 
ditatis experimentum et congruere artes konestas (12.6.1). 
Her true ars becomes apparent in the course of the book. So at 
12.59.1 she manipulates Claudius into savage acts such as the 
prosecution of Statilius Taurus: At Claudius saevissima quaeque 
promere adigebatur eiusdem Agrippinae artibus.!9 After the 
emperor's death she detains Britannicus in his room variis ar- 
tibus while she arranges for the accession of Nero (12.68.2), and 
at 13.13.2 she tries to regain her influence over her son by 
blandishments (versis artibus). 

These ironic cross-references between Zenobia and the 
Roman empresses plus the collocation of Zenobia and Radamis- 
tus with the imminent demise of Claudius, hinted at earlier 
(nondum tamen summa moliri Agrippina audebat , 12.42.1) and 
taken up at 12.52.1, when Furius Scribonianus is exiled for 
consulting the Chaldaeans about the death of the princeps , place 
events at Rome in an even more lurid light. At 12.51 a husband 
overcome by love (violentia amoris et facinorum non rudis, 
12.51.3), attempts to kill his wife to preserve her honor, while 
the reader knows that at Rome a wife is about to kill her husband 
in cold blood to secure power. 

Taking a structural approach to the eastern scenes need not 
preclude the other uses to which Tacitus puts these accounts. 
Aside from genuine diversion and romance, such as the descrip- 
tion of the rite of Hercules practiced near Mt. Sunbulah 
(12.13), the historian also chastises Claudius on his poor 
choice of provincial administrators. His most striking gaffes 
are the appointments of his old drinking companion, Julius 
Paelignus, as procurator of Cappadocia, and Antonius Felix, 
brother of the most powerful freedman, Pallas, as a com- 
mander in Judaea. !? 

None of the other extended eastern narratives in Book 6 of 
Books 13-15 is as imbued with dynastic intrigue, nor do they 


17 Cf. Vitellius’ first speech to the Senate urging that Claudius marry again: 
quod porro honestius censoriae mentis levamentum quam adsumere con- 
iugem, prosperis dubiisque sociam, cui cogitationes intimas, cui parvos 
liberos tradat (12.5.3). 

18 Mehl, op. cit., 109 n. 107, notes the use of ars for Agrippina ‘‘im ethisch 
negativen Sinn’’ just as for Livia, Tiberius, Sejanus and Poppaea Sabina. 

19 Paelignus' ignavia animi and ridiculous physiognomy (12.49.1) recall the 
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foreshadow events at Rome in the same way.” Books 11 and 12 
are distinctive in this respect with good reason. Dynastic infight- 
ing predominates in the Claudius books as it does nowhere else 
in the Annals except in Book 4 which has no long foreign 
narratives. The repetitious cycle of dynastic treachery and in- 
trigue in the East dovetailed neatly with Tacitus’ view of the 
domus Caesaris during Claudius’ last years, and these intrigues 
were given broad:scope and detail to enhance the main themes of 


the Roman narrative and lend coherence to the books as a 
whole.?! 
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emperor only too well. Antonius Felix’s assignment to Judaea (12.54.1) is 
juxtaposed with the extravagant honors decreed to his brother Pallas (12.53). 
On the tendentiousness of the foreign affairs narratives in Book 12, see Seif, 
Op. cit., 236. 

2 The Roman-Parthian parallels in Book 6 bring out the similarities be- 
tween the two tyrants, Tiberius and Artabanus. These parallels heighten the 
portrayal of Tiberius rather than contributing to narrative tension. 

*1 A slightly different version of this paper was delivered at the annual 
convention of the APA, New York, December 28, 1976. Professor George 
Houston and the anonymous referee of AJP have aided greatly in its revision. 


ON THE EDICT OF SEVERUS ALEXANDER 
(P. FAYUM 20) 


P. Fayum 20, now E2776 in Philadelphia in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was examined repeatedly by 
the writer in 1972 and 1973 in preparation for a still un- 
published collection of Greek Communications of Early 
Roman Emperors. Column II of the papyrus has been much 
discussed; the principal editions are those of Grenfell/Hunt 
(1900), Hunt/Edgar (1934) and Schubart (1941). All three 
identified the author as Severus Alexander. The remnants of 
column I are less familiar, although in 1921 Wilcken restored 
the important lines 1-4, the heading of the whole document, 
which he too recognized as an edict of Severus Alexander. 
The only edition of both columns was that of Bidez/Cumont 
(1922) but without knowledge of Wilcken's restoration and 
without dots or brackets in column II. Moreover, Wilamowitz 
and Buecheler have made important contributions to the 
establishment of the text, while Claire Préaux, Moreaux, 
Bowman and G. Alfóldy have elucidated various sections. 

Here we are interested only in the fairly intelligible column 
II, where the writer himself has new readings, emendations 
and restorations to offer in lines 1, 4, 8, 12-17, 19 and 20, 
of which one alteration undercuts the argument for a forgery 
of Julianic date. 

EDITIONS: B. P. Grenfell/A. S. Hunt, Fayum Towns and 
their Papyri (London 1900) 116-20, No. 2€ with photograph 
of col. IL; O. Gradenwitz in C. G. Bruns, Fontes? (Tübingen 
1919) 268-70, No. 962 as of Julian; J. Bidez/F. Cumont, 
Imp. Caesaris Flavii Claudii Iuliani epistulae, leges, etc. 
(Paris 1922) 83-87, No. 72; A. S. Hunt/C. C. Edgar, Select 
Papyri (Loeb Clas. L. 1934) No. 216; W. Schubart, Zum 
Edikt über das Aurum Coronarium (P. Fayum 20)," ArchP 
14 (1941) 45-59. G. Crifo, ANRW II 15 (1976) 762f. merely 
reproduces Schubart's text. 

OTHER LITERATURE: H. Dessau, *'Sur un nouvel édit 
de l'empereur Julien," RevPhil 25 (1901) 285-88; U. von 
Wilamowitz, GGA 1901, 36, n. 3; F. Buecheler, RhM 56 
(1901) 327 on lines 4 and 20; C. Barbagallo, Aegyptus 1 


AJP 99 (1978) 474-485 
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(1920) 348-50; U. Wilcken, ''Zu den Edikten,’’ ZSav 42 
(1921) 150-58; W. Ensslin, Klio 18 (1922/3) 128-32; M. 
Rostovtzeff, SEHRE (Oxford 1926) 611, n. 56 (= 2nd ed. 
[1957] 729f., n. 59); C. Préaux, *'Sur le déclin de l'empire au 


III* siécle de notre ére: A propos du Fayum 20," Cd'É 31 


(1941) 123-31; W. Seston, ‘‘Notes critiques sur l'Histoire 
Auguste,” REA 44 (1942) 224-33 and 45 (1943) 49-52 after he 
had seen Schubart's article; A. C. Johnson, P. R. Coleman- 
Norton, F. C. Bourne, Ancient Roman Statutes (Austin 1961) 
229, No. 284; J. Moreaux, ‘‘Krise und Verfall: Das dritte 
Jahrhundert nach Christ als historisches Problem,” Heidel- 
berger Jahrbücher 5 (1961) 128-42; A. K. Bowman, ''The 
Crown Tax in Roman Egypt," BASP 4 (1967) 59-74 (very 
important); F. Grosso, RendLinc 23 (1968) 219; A. Plassart, 
Fouilles de Delphes YII iv (1970) 142, n. 2 (on lines 1-2 of 
col. ID; G. Alföldi, “The Crisis of the Third Century as Seen 
by Contemporaries," GRBS 15 (1974) 89-111. A translation 
by N. Lewis, Greek Historical Documents: The Roman 
Principate (Toronto 1974) 14f. 


zr [0]$ un dtd TÒ TÄS xagàc vr [c] £avróv ófjAo0 (wv) noujoao0a. &0[£]Ac, 
iv én éuoi ztageA0óvri éni thv àoyr)v 
£[xo]vgiv, Biaa0ctev ueíGo Ñ ddvavtat, ó0ev uoi nagéotn tò BosAcvua 
TOŬTO ovodée anodéovtt nagaóryuátov, 
v oic Tgauavóv te xai Mágxov, vovg égavto? ztQoyóvovc aùtoxgátogá(ç 
Te uddhota 69 Oavudoa agiovs 
yeyevnuévous, ( JoueuisiaG (au) éuedioy, àv xai ngóc tlà) dAAa (r) Hv 
l mgoalonoety, (£g (A)otv yò yvdumv TOLOŬHAL, 
5 çe yE uj TÒ THC n{aloc TOUG xargods óguooí(a)c anxogetas àvztoóàv 
Ñ, 70A) àv gavegaotécav tijv épavroU 
ueyaAoviyvyíav énióix[v]óuevog o9ó' àv éuéAAgoa, xai ei ti x tod 
zagtA0óvr(o)g Xoóvov Ex THS TOLOVTOTS 
novic} ovvtehetag xarióv dyideto xai ónóca nQd¢ vv Kaicagos 
mooonyooelay éni tÒ TOv oregávov óvoua 
èpnpioué (vja modtegov xal Éu (xov)? ynproOnodpueva xarà tiv aùtùv 
aitiav tnd téy zóAeov etn, xai ravra 
aveivat. GAdd vabra pév oùx ooa, Ôt à ueixoóv Évztgoo0Ev sirov, 
ravra È “ova ex vapEQev TAG ztóALG, 
10 wo x tév NOQSvE@? | y 600, óvvauéva (c ) ob nageidov. Atózeo tovooav 
&navt(e)c è èv {u} taic ztóAsow ánáocaug 
taic te xat’ Eitaheiav xa[i] taic àv toic üAAowg; ÉÜveoww: xai éni rfj 
7tQoogáot THs éuavrov oxis tfj; abtoxedtooos, 
ép" fjv xal BovAouévov xai syouévov ánávtov xagň.0ov, avr’ ér(£o)ov 
YOVOOV ar£Qávov YOR ue xà ANalt]ty 
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GAAG óv(à) tv éuavtot xgoalgeaow, de[d} 

u[evov, é]a[i] Kaiodo [i]usu xaineg xexumx(ór)a; rò xAivov 
dvalipwpacba, oby{i q)ógov tntionoew àAà ooqoo[oóvg] 

15  uóvov, o? mQ0¢ tò [i]étov yewouévov avadwudtwrv, 0668 yàg todté uoi 

oztovó&o(v 066° dAdo tt Eo)rat [é]v éEararry[oee töv] 

XQnuávov many uàAAov quAavOgoníg te xal evegyecoiats avvavéraat 

thy ágyjv, tva uov (ù éyoyr]) 

xai roig "yeuóow (ràv &Üvàv toic) va xa(r') énigonía P xag’ 
Eso ansootahpévats, otc éyà cis rò àxgifiéoratov ĝoxiu(á oag 

xai ngotAóusvog [a]néoottda, xáxcívoig avvßovieúgaga tig o(c) 
uEzQuoTÓtOUS ztagéyeuw abroóg- uaAAov 

yàg (0) xai uàAAov [oll röv £0vàv Hyepdvec (of 2&fa jor xarauá8otv 
&v u£0' Oons avrovc noo0vugíag oeíósoDa: xai 

20 [xjooie]oogáo0a: töv i0v(óv) olg incoováxaot noog(ýjxei (6)nóve 

x(ai é&éa)rat tov abtoxgdtoga ópáv xdgew abtoic 

petà TOGAUTNG xoopiótgtoc xai Cwpoootvys xal évugatiag ta Tis 
Baotiiac óuixobvra. Toórov rot éualvrot] 

óóyuatoc avtiyeaga roig xar’ éxáotgv n(ó)Aw Geyovow ysvéo0o 
éxtpedic elg tò ónuóoi(o)v (éxOeivar xov} uáAwra Zotale] 

gúvorta roig ávaywéoxovo(iwv) vacat 

vacat (Erovs) a, [ative À vacat 


APPARATUS OF COLUMN II: The text is based on that of 
Grenfell and Hunt but with changes as indicated. 1 26[é]Arv 
Oliver (éxz[ce]tuwvyv H/E, eg[.]tuv Av Schubart, éo[o]rov qv 
Plassart). 2 £yovgiuv Schubart, &yovoiv Plassart. 3 
avtoxeatogade pap., tje Oliver. 4 vyvovv (= rjv viv G/H, 
Endodv Buecheler), tyyvy Schubart. 5 xaigo?c Wilcken; 
Ónuooiovc pap. 6 ef te Wilamowitz (£v. G/H); zaoeA0ovrec 
pap. 7 tò ... Óvoua Schubart. 8 (zor)é Oliver: sec com- 
mentary. 9 éravagégew Wilamowitz. 10 óvvaueva pap.; 
amavtais pap. 12 avrerov pap., dvt’ ér(éo)ov Oliver; yoń 
Oliver (de[.] Schubart). 14 [evrov Oliver; mixatoag..ut 
(= ézei Kaiodo siut) G/H, yag[.]uet Schubart; xai 
nep (t)xéxunua GIH, xaíneg xéxunua Schubart, xexugx(ór)a 
Oliver; ody óoov G/H, o? (p)dewv Wilamowitz, o? yoodv 
Wilcken, ody (1 9 )óoov H/E. 15 onovdeota (= oztovóatóre[go]v) 
G/H, ozovór [@]gta: Schubart, ozovó£o(v o20' Glo vi 
Éo rai Oliver; [2]zi éFaraity[oes Schubart. 16 ovvavéyjoar 
Schubart; uov [f vóyg] Schubart, (4 &yoyr) Oliver. 17 
TGQAXQEZUTQO7LLOL (= totg zar énigoníag GIH, v (e) xa() 
én’ (én)itoonia(s) Schubart, (røv &0vàv roig) (e) xa(t’) 
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éxitoonia(c) Oliver). 18 ovvfoovAzógaga Schubart. 19 ty 
pap.; #yeudvec (ov) G/H, (of é&fa)ou Oliver. 20 £0vovot 
pap.; 7e0gexetanotaxtat(= nmooonxet ei Anotétaxtat) G/H, 
(ó)nóre x|r]ai Buecheler, x(ai #0)tae Oliver; zaoeiv 
(= não G/H, za(o)e((g) Buecheler). 21 éua[vro?] Schubart. 
22 madi pap.; Óguociav pap.; éx@eivat rov added by 
Schubart; géora[e] Schubart. 


TRANSLATION 


[Imperator Caesar M. Aurelius Severus Alexander] Pius 
Felix Augustus, [son of deified Magnus Antoninus Pius, 
grandson of deified Septimius Severus Pius, pontifex maxi- 
mus], tribunician [power], consul, pater patriae, [proclaims: 


in order that through their desire to express the joy they 
have in my accession to the office they not be forced into 
contributions greater than they can afford. Hence this plan 
has been designed, and I did not lack models, among whom 
I would be imitating both Trajan and Marcus who were 
ancestors of mine and had been emperors particularly worthy 
of admiration, whose fixed policy also in other respects I 
plan to imitate. If the inopportune public lack of means did 
not interfere, I should be making a much clearer show of 
my 'magnanimity' and should not have hesitated to cancel 
whatever contribution of this type was still coming in, owed 
from the past, and to cancel also whatever expenditures for 
crowns had previously been voted in connection with the 
appointment as Caesar or were yet about to be voted by the 
cities for the same reason. But because of what I mentioned 
just now I do not think that all this is possible. On the other 
hand, it has not escaped me that the aforesaid are all that 
the cities can afford, as I see from present circumstances. 
Therefore, let all men in all the cities both throughout Italy 
and in the other regions be my witnesses: for other gold 
crowns, even though occasioned by my accession as emperor, 
an office to which I arrived with the wish and prayer of all, 
I must cancel the claims made upon (the cities). I do this not 
because of an excess of wealth but because of my fixed 
resolve, [inasmuch as recognizing the need (to do so) ever 
since] I have been Caesar, weak though I was, (I intend) to 
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repair the declining state of things, not by searches for 
revenue but by economy alone, without expenditure being 
made toward my private satisfaction. For neither this (will 
be) of concern to me (nor anything else) in asking for money 
than better to advance the empire with universal kindness 
and benefactions, in order that my own (conduct) may be of 
a sort to predispose the governors (of the provinces) and 
(those) sent out by me as procurators, whom I sent out 
after a most meticulous investigation and selection, to behave 
with the greatest moderation. For more and more (those who 
will go out as) the governors of provinces should learn 
with how much zeal it behooves them to spare and watch 
out for the provincials over whom they have been appointed, 
(when it will be possible) for them all to see the emperor 
administering the duties of the kingship with so much orderli- 
ness and moderation and restraint. 

Copies of this decision of mine let the magistrates in each 
city take care (to expose) publicly (where) they will be most 
easily visible to the readers. 

Year 1, Payni 30 (= June 24). 


COMMENTARY 


The descent of this version from the text of the original 
edict must have been very complicated indeed. There are 
errors like the confusion of alpha and omicron which arose 
in a careless copying of cursive letters, and other errors 
which are best explained as poor copying of monumental 
letters. Still other errors are those of hearing. Haplography, 
dittography and short omissions occur, likewise confusion 
between delta and tau, omicron and omega, epsilon and eta, 
epsilon and the diphthong az, and of course between iota 
and the diphthong et. Grenfell and Hunt dated the hand- 
writing to the period 270—350; Wilcken thought that 362 
or even 350 was too late for this hand, but Schubart, who 
was neutral, apparently did not. 

The edict proclaims that money due as aurum coronarium 
in the past both for the preceding emperor and for the new 
emperor's adoption as Caesar will still be claimed but that 
no new levy for his succession as emperor will be demanded. 

The emperor, originally recognized as Severus Alexander 
by Grenfell and Hunt, was identified as Julian by Dessau 
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largely on the basis of line 14. Though Wilcken proved from 
his restoration of the prescript in column | that the edict 
was attributed to Severus Alexander, Seston, who accepted 
Wilcken's version of the prescript, thought that lines 14 and 
17 could be understood only with the conditions of Julian's 
period in mind. Schubart's new version of line 14 undercut 
his argument but did not convince Seston. Still the theory of 
a forgery of Julianic date rests on dubious texts of Schubart's 
predecessors and in my opinion can no longer be maintained 
because the arguments based on lines 14 and 17 collapse in 
my version. The attribution to Severus Alexander, who be- 
came Caesar in June or July 221 and sole emperor on March 
13, 222, seems no longer in doubt, and the appreciation 
given by Claire Préaux has not lost its value. 

Of the three groups, namely the Senate, the army and the 
cities, to which a new emperor needed to address himself, 
this edict, in which the emperor actually apologizes, as 
Claire Préaux says, addresses itself to the cities and admits 
the decline of the empire. The two women (his mother and 
grandmother) and their advisers (e.g., Ulpian), the influence 
and brains behind the boy Severus Alexander, were painfully 
aware of fiscal oppression, the lack of moral support among 
curiales, and the general weakness of their own position. 
Behind the edict, as Alfóldy observes, lay the concept 
that the decline was largely due to the depravity of rulers 
and that renovatio was possible. Moreaux saw in the edict 
"nur ein rhetorisches Meisterwerk,” but the cancella- 
tion of the aurum coronarium was no small benefaction, as 
Bowman explains. A thoroughly prepared program could at 
this moment hardly be expected. The situation called for 
caution, and one thinks of what a contemporary, Cassius 
Dio (74, 10, 3), said of the death of Pertinax: ovdé Éyvo, 
xaineo éuzxtipgóratog noayuártov Ov, dt. àÓóbvatóv éotty 
á0góa tiva àoqaAÓQg énavogGotaGa. Yet rhetorical the 
edict certainly was, and we here find important evidence 
of a change in the chancelry style. 

Lines 1-2: In line 1 the word after z0:(joao0a: may, I 
think, be read as éO0[éJAuv (= &0£Aziv). Plassart's readings 
éo[o]tv in 1 and &yovoiv in 2 are not possible, because 
Schubart's Éyovaiv is certainly correct, though not all 
visible perhaps. 
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Lines 3-4: The reference to Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
as ancestors constituted for Grenfell and Hunt an indication 
that Severus Alexander was the author, because no one later 
than he could claim Trajan and Marcus as ancestors. Editors 
faced with the infinitive oueiueiobe have understandably 
chosen the simple verb uuizeio00« over dtoutmsiobar, because 
the latter would indicate an exact or faithful reproduction 
and Severus Alexander cannot have been allowed to seem 
so presumptuous. But the omicron must be explained. 
The vestige may have been part of the infinitive (e.g., 
(és )oumetoOau: cf. the manuscript reading of Diodorus 13, 
95, 5, vaoutmotuevoyv) or of a preceding word. For the 
precedent established by Marcus see the epistle to the 
Delphians, FD HI iv 313. 

Line 4: If the reading is tgyvovv, the tau is an easy error 
from a zeta of a monumental type. Buecheler's emendation 
(£g (A)o?v, which Schubart does not accept, restores the 
flow of the Greek. Buecheler's interpretation of zooatonoetyv 
as ngoaío(e)otw finds support in the analogy of &yrgogotw, 
which in line 14 stands for £ycjo()ow. 

Line 6: On megalopsychia see R. A. Gauthier, Magnanimité: 
l'idéal de la grandeur dans la philosophie paienne et dans 
la théologie chrétienne (Paris 1951) 17-176, especially 170-76. 
Cassius Dio 79, 15, 4 criticized Macrinus for not displaying 
megalopsychia. 

Line 8: One may compare the document of the Dionysiac 
Artists from Smyrna published by G. Petzl, ZPE 14 (1974) 
77-87, lines 24-26: roig óà WlavaOnvaia xai raig ozó 
tc zÓóAseoc &ymngisuévouic óguoveAéow [éooraig xai raig] 
av0íc xote VugioOgoouévouc èx vàv ónuoaío[v xal] xowàv 
zoogó[Ócov, which supports also our emendation xai Éri 
(zov)? rather than xai £r. (ó)?. The epsilon has to be 
explained. 

Line 9: The word dveivaz at the beginning needs no dots. 

Line 10: The particle re which Schubart read as certain 
is harder to find than the mu read by the first editors. 

Line 11, rat; te xar?’ EivaAe(av xai traig év roíg GAdoic 
EOveoiv. The word &6vy means provinciae, and provincia 
often means merely "region." An inscription of the second 
century, ILS 1362a, mentions cives Romani [e]x Italia et aliis 
provinciis in Raetia consistentes. Gaius, Inst. 3, 121a wrote, 
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Sed cum lex Furia tantum in Italia locum habeat, evenit ut 
in ceteris provinciis, etc. Paul, libro primo ad legem Aeliam 
Sentiam, cited in Digest 40.2, 15, 5, said Hi qui in Italia 
vel alia provincia domicilium habent. A sepulchral inscription 
of the third century published by S. DuSani¢, “A Roman 
Inscription from Taurunum,” Ziva Antika 11 (1961—62) 127- 
31, was erected for Aur. Bitelliana ex provin(cia) Ital(ia). 
See also J. Triantaphyllopoulos, Studi in onore di Giuseppe 
Grosso, V (Turin 1972) 196f. 

Lines 11-13: The second xaí of line 11 is concessive and 
should not be canceled. In line 12 the reading avrerov 
retains in the epsilon part of the word ér(é£o)ov. Bowman 
has shown by his collection of evidence that whereas ''the 
arrears and regular contributions exi tò rv otegávwv óvoya, 
comparatively small amounts," were not remitted and con- 
tinued to be paid, large amounts as in other reigns were not 
paid. The levies which Severus Alexander remitted must 
be distinguished from those contributions ézi to tay 
otegóávov óvoua made for his appointment as Caesar (lines 
6-8). It is not enough to read dvz(i) for avte. Iota and epsilon 
are not confused. We must, I think, read àvr' (or &vv(1)) 
ér(éo)onv yovoóv areQávov. Severus Alexander remitted 
the larger amount he might have expected for his accession 
as emperor, and this was a real concession. 

. Line 14: The readings of Grenfell and Hunt and of Schubart 
diverge strikingly, the former reading Kaioao without a single 
letter dotted and the latter reading only yag with all three 
letters dotted. An examination of the papyrus supports the 
reading Kaioag if one accepts the kappa as of a monumental 
type unlike any other kappa on this papyrus (otherwise a 
tall iota and a lunate sigma). The scribe who often separates 
words, though sometimes erroneously, treated xaízeg as a 
complete word. It should not be emended. The word Caesar 
thus remains but the working Caesar (xal zeg(i)xéxumgxa) 
disappears. Inferring the certainty of xaízeo, however, we 
cast doubt on xéxunxa, because xaizeo normally demands 
a participle. The phrase then should read xaizeo xexunx(dt)a, 
and since short omissions frequently occur, it is better to 
emend it thus than to read xéxuņxa with Schubart, let alone 
xexu9gx(óc), supported neither palaeographically nor 
grammatically. Before Kaiodo [i]uet (read cipi) the con- 
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junction may have been ézei as Grenfell and Hunt supposed; 
in fact the reading éjz[i] can be recommended with a refer- 
ence to LSJ s.v. ¿xei A.2. For óe[ó] |u[evov in the sense 
‘“‘desire’’ see the speech of Pertinax in Cassius Dio 74.1, 4, 
and for the whole clause contrast the above cited passage 
from Cassius Dio 74.10, 3 on the death of Pertinax. With 
the announced policy of economy rather than more oppressive 
taxation one may compare the economy which Cassius Dio 
52.35, 4 imagines Maecenas recommending to Augustus. 

Line 15: At the beginning there should be punctuation 
after unóvov. At the end the word that Schubart reads 
éfazautá[os. instead of £5 axdvtwy would, if correct, be 
new, but the sense is good and the formation regular. The 
emperor claims to be xoivovqgrixóg negl tà YOHUATA, as 
Diotogenes (p. 40 Delatte) says a true king would be. Where 
Grenfell and Hunt read ozovósora:, the choice for the 
first word would lie between ozovó(/j) and ozovó(ai)o(v). 
Schubart persuaded himself that he could read ozoyd7 
[f]ora:, but the omicron looks certain, hence rather 
O7tOvÓEO (v ---É)gta. More, however, is lost than three 
letters, because the word zAfv in the next line requires a 
phrase like 016° Aho here. Nec hoc mihi studio nec aliud 
erit ... quam, etc. 

Line 16, qgiAavOgoía te xal e0egyeoíatg. The conjunction 
of the two nouns is reflected in Nov. Val. XXXIII [6] 
(humanitatis nostrae beneficio) and Nov. Val. XIII [5] 
(humanitatis nostrae beneficiorum). Philanthropia or 
humanitas became the royal or imperial quality, an active 
concern, with a claim upon the loyalty of the governed. It 
was a theme capable of developing into the emperor's recep- 
tion of the grace of God; ‘‘for when benefits gush forth 
from us and the lot of mankind is thus improved, there is 
assured to us, we believe, the benevolence of God, whence 
all that is hoped for in return is expected’’ (Nov. Theod. 
XXII 1, cited by R. M. Honig, Humanitas und Rhetorik 
in spütrómischen Kaisergesetzen [Góttingen 1960] 26). The 
older works on humanitas are cited by Honig, p. 27; studies 
of philanthropia are cited by H. Martin Jr., AJP 82 (1961) 
164-75 and H. Hunger, Wiener Anzeiger 100 (1963) 1-20, 
notably J. Kabiersch, Untersuchungen zu dem Begriff der 
Philanthropia bei dem Kaiser Julian (Kl.-phil. Studien, Heft 
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21, 1950). With the phrase ovvavéjoa: tv aoynv may be 
compa-ed the Acta Fratrum Arvalium, p. CXV (Henzen) 45f., 
aeternitate (m) imperi, quod (the emperor) [susci]piendo 
amplicvit, and Nov. Maioriani I, ut imperium ... augeatur. 
This 5 the old theme, to xotvov atéerv, of Xenophon, 
Hell. :.4, 13 and Demosthenes 3.26. See M. Holleaux, Études 
d' épizraphie et d'histoire grecques I (Paris 1938) 448, n. 2 
and Heberdey/Keil, Forschungen in Ephesos III No. 48. At 
the erd of the line a vacant area of about six or seven letters 
remaims where the scribe may have had difficulty in reading 
his tezt. The feminine participle read by Schubart in line 18, 
ovvBovietoaoa, shows that a phrase lost or omitted at the 
end ot line 16 was a feminine noun and its article. Schubart 
restorzd ý tiyy, which seems neither to match the sense nor 
to fill the space available. For 7 àycy?5? one may consult, in 
addition to LSJ s.v. II 4, GRBS 12 (1971) 223, BYov aywy7 
in a cecree of A.D. 38, line 91 (and 94), also P. Herrmann, 
"Ergebnisse einer Reise in Nordostlydien," DAkWien 80 
(1962) No. 3, tv nao’ hov tov Díov àyoyrv xai owpgooúrvnyy. 

Lire 17: The word ézirgozía: or the phrase xa(t’) 
é&ivgenía(g), following soon after the phrase toic #yeudaw, 
should never have been taken as applying to governors who 
. were senators. Furthermore, the word zyguóatw was not im- 
mediztely clear without identification, especially as it is being 
used Zor the first time. The meaning of the whole combined 
phrase appears by comparison with Digest 49.1, 25, where 
Severus Alexander in writing to the Commonalty of the 
Helleaes of Bithynia uses the phrase roig éxiroózoig xai 
toic jyovuévoig tev &0vóàv, and with the climax of Dio- 
XiphHinus 80.18, 2: où oreati@tys, ox énírgonoc, où% 
oí tàv &0vàv fyoóuzvoi. So here the emperor refers to ‘‘the 
provincial authorities and my procurators," roig cysuóoiv 
(röv &0vàOv roic) tar xa(t’) énugonzía(c) nag’ iuo? 
àzxeo3taAuévotcg. The letters tac which follow the word 
7ysucow are, as Schubart said, the enclitic re, but the in- 
dispensable qualification vv Z0vàóv and a second roíg on 
which the enclitic depended have fallen out. The Latin phrase 
rectores provinciarum similarly requires the word provinciarum 
for precision. So the loss of róv £0vóv must be assumed. 
The emendation óoxu(á)oac, made by Grenfell and Hunt, 
is beter than the reading of the papyrus, doxiueioac, which 
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Schubart retains. Compare Nov. Theod. XXIV 1: Eos (sc. 
duces) ... quos nostra aestimatio ... promovendos esse 
censuerit. Cassius Dio 79.15, 1 reports criticism of appoint- 


ments made by Macrinus, war? GAAny rwà doethy Éyovrag 
uT’ èv nodhaic nodéeaw éEntaopévove. 


Lines 17-18, otc ... [a]néootiAa. This refers only to the 
procurators, (roig) te xa(v') ézxivgonía(c) wag’ éuod 
àzeotaAuévoic, og éyào ... [&|vréove.Aa, because of the 


repetition of the word dmooréjdw. For Seston, who had a 
text wherein àzeoraAuévoig modified ?yeuóoiv, this was a 
proof of Julianic date, for, he argued, in the time of Severus 
Alexander the proconsuls were sent out by the Senate. 

Line 19: It will not do merely to delete with Grenfell 
and Hunt the letters ot which appear after Zysuóveg. They 
have to be explained. The two letters are a remnant of a 
clause that has fallen out, (of é£í(a)o:, which balances the 
clause ofiç éxecotyxaot below. 

Line 20: The corrections zeo{c}ogaoGa: and à0v(àv) 
and zooo(fj)xe: made by Grenfell and Hunt have been 
accepted by all. The following section provokes disagree- 
ment, particularly whether to read with Buecheler (ó)nóre 
x{t}ai or to revert with Schubart to (ei) ázoré(ra)xrai, 
where the papyrus has azotextat. Is the first error haplog- 
raphy of the diphthong after zoooéxzi or is it alpha for 
omicron as twice clearly in line 22? The argument against 
x{t}ai is that the word is not one likely to be misspelled 
and that tai represents the end of a verb. Buecheler's 
further reading magein for zá&oeiv is palaeographically weak, 
in fact impossible. It is necessary to leave zàoetv (= ztügtv) 
unchanged and look for the verb elsewhere, as Schubart did. 
Still Buecheler's ózóre xai is stylistically just right, while 
Schubart's version (ei) àzxoré(ra)xrai does not produce a 
likely verb. A causal clause introduced by ózóre xaí at the 
end of a long sentence occurs in Juncus, an elegant writer 
of the second century after Christ excerpted by Stobaeus, 
Anth. 1108 Hense. In a similar situation Cassius Dio (see 
Boissevain's index) would have used ócóre ye xaí as 
siquidem. Keeping Buecheler's conjunction but supplying a 
verb in the future indicative, we interpret azotextai as 
(6)x6te x(ai é&éo rat. 

Line 21: For the separate virtues of orderliness, sophrosyne 
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and restraint, which merge into one another, though order- 
liness and restraint are sometimes subvirtues of sophrosyne, 
see Helen North, Sophrosune: Self-Knowledge and Self- 
Restraint in Greek Literature (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology 25, 1966) and especially her sections on Xenophon 
and Isocrates for the king teaching sophrosyne by example. 
For an emperor himself referring to kingship see the epistle 
of Elagabalus and Severus Alexander to the Delphians, 
FD III iv 332. 
Line 22: In P. Beatty Panop. 2 a later procurator writes 
veveoOw ... émiueAÉég. In the clause introduced by dzov 
(Schubart's convincingly formulaic addition) the formula is 
like that known from the SC de Bacchanalibus, ILLRP 511, 
line 27, ubi facilumed gnoscier potisit, and the Tabula 
Hebana, AJP 75 (1954) 229, lines 20-21, quo loco commo- 
[dissime legi] possint.* 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
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* 'The writer thanks the curators Lanny Bell and Daniel B. O'Connor and 
. the registrar, Dr. Ellen R. Kohler, at the University Museum in Philadelphia 
for allowing him to study the papyrus under favorable conditions and 
Professor Robert E. A. Palmer for facilitating the arrangements and for 
discussing problems of reading and interpretation with him. 


THE SPARTAN SYSSITIA AND PLATO’S LAWS* 


Plato’s Cretan state of the Laws presents many significant 
similarities and dissimilarities to Sparta, even more than the 
ideal state of the Republic. One of them is to be found in the 
syssitia, the common messes. 

This institution is characteristic of some Dorian states, the 
most famous examples being the Spartan and the Cretan. As 
is well known, the citizens of Sparta had a basic duty to pay 
the dues necessary to keep the mess going—failure to do so 
entailing loss of political rights—whereas in Crete the state 
was responsible for the expenses of the common meals.! 

Plato discusses the common mess several times in the Laws. 
He considers it a basic element of both the Spartan and 
Cretan constitutions, designed to serve chiefly as a means 
of perpetual readiness for war, and thus, especially in Sparta, 
an integral part of the military organization.” 

At the same time, the philosopher believes that in addition 
to its original aim, imposed by military considerations, this 
institution could prove helpful also in the realization of other 
important ends: the establishment of order in the private life 
of the citizen, and consequently of public order and discipline. 
Accordingly, Plato is interested in including the syssitia in 


* I owe thanks to Professor A. Fuks for his advice. 

1 Artist. Pol. 1271a 28 sq.; 1272a 16 sq.; cf. 1263b 40 sq.; Ephor. ap 
Strab. 480; Plut. Lyc. 12; Dicaearch. ap. Athen. 4, 141c. On the Spartan 
syssitia in general see also Herod. 1, 65; Xen. Lac. Resp. 5; 15, 4. Plut. 
Lyc. 10; Mor. 226f. (6); 236f. Cf. G. Busolt/H. Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde, 
698ff., 754; H. Michell, Sparta (Cambridge 1964) 281ff. To be sure, this had 
not always been the practice in Crete. There is evidence that originally the 
citizens of many cities had to hand over their individual contributions to their 
messes. See, for instance, L. H. Jeffrey/A. Morpurgo-Davies, Kadmos 9 
(1970) 124 (B. 11-12), 143f., 149, 151f. However, in the Fourth Century 
B.C., state responsibility was the general rule in Crete. 

? Leg. 625c; 626b; 633a; 636a, etc. Plato is aware, however, of a possible 
negative effect of the syssitia; in some cases they constitute a factor in 
encouraging stasis (Ibid. 636b). See also J. Bisinger, Der Agrarstaat in 
Platons Gesetzen, Klio, beiheft 17 (Leipzig 1925) 74; F. Ollier, Le mirage 
spartiate 1 (Paris 1933) 260. 
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his state of the Laws.? The introduction of this institution is 
an organic part of the general spirit of étatism prevalent in 
the Laws as well as in the Republic. In both of his most 
important dialogues in the field of political thought, Plato’s 
étatism is deeply inspired by Sparta. 

The material concerned with the syssitia in the Laws does 
not enable us to give a coherent description of Plato’s inten- 
tions on their character and organization. The author gives us 
only some vague allusions, which we shall try to present 
according to their order in the text. 

One paragraph affirms, as if by the way, that the magis- 
trates’ way of life has to include syssitia, participation at 
them being considered compulsory, as was actually the state 
of affairs in Sparta for the ephors and all other magistrates.? 

Another passage regards the common meals necessary in 
the new state not only for men but also for women, a some- 
what extravagant proposal without precedent in Greek prac- 
tice wherever these clubs were in existence.® 


3 Leg. 780a, b; d, e; Bisinger (op. cit. 75f.) overlooks almost completely 
these passages, presumably because they contradict his opinion about Plato’s 
unwillingness to adopt the institution in the Laws. G. R. Morrow tries to 
use Plutarch’s opinion (Lyc. 24-25) on the purposes of these clubs in Sparta 
in order to learn about their possible aims in Plato’s Cretan city. He con- 
cludes: ‘“‘They are a part of education and discipline of adult life, designed 
to make the citizen accept more fully the ideal which the laws expound and 
which constitutes the essential purpose of the state.” (Plato's Cretan City. 
A Historical Interpretation of the Laws [Princeton U.P., 1960] 392). It 
seems, however, that there is an additional, central reason for adopting the 
syssitia, namely, the philosopher's intention to achieve uniformity and 
moderation in the lives of the citizens, and thus to enforce through them 
relative equality, as was done according to our sources in the so-called 
"Lycourgan'' Sparta. 

5 See Ollier, op. cit. 218ff. 

5 Leg. 762 cd. Mention is made here of ‘‘archontes’’ and ‘‘agronomoi.’’ 
However, it must be borne in mind that Athens, too, could have provided 
some examples. See Arist. Ath. Pol. 42, 3; cf. Bisinger, op. cit. 74aa n. 1. 

6 Leg. 780 e-781 d; cf. 806 e; 839 cd. Andreion, the original name for the 
syssition, based on the word ‘‘man,’’ indicates how strange such a proposal 
appeared to the Greek mind. Aristotle saw it as ióiov (Pol. 1274 b 11). 
: Ollier (op. cit. 281) shows that in the Laws as well as in the Republic 
Plato took up some Spartan features and carried them to the extreme. 
‘Mais, comme il faisait dans la République, il arrive à Platon d'exagérer 
les traits spartiates. Il n'hésite pas, par example, à imposer les repas en 
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The author even tells us in a passage of the Laws that 
the character of the syssitia and the legislation connected 
with them is to be discussed later on in more detail,’ but 
this promise is never completely fulfilled. He continues to 
‘scatter’ notes throughout. 

Thus, for instance, a much discussed passage of the Laws 
(806 de) proposes a social model similar in many of its 
features to that of the Spartan, and Plato touches again, as 
if incidentally and, most probably, inspired by Sparta, on the 
subject of the syssitia. Here he expresses the wish that in his 
state men and women be organized separately; each syssition 
will be either under the supervision of a man or of a woman 
("archon"' or “‘archousa’’). In a later passage, Plato refers 
to the syssitia as an institution already established within his 
state, since, according to him, there is no difficulty in estab- 
lishing it in Crete; no one there would question the usefulness 
of its purpose. As to their structure—Lacedaemonian, Cretan, 
or another, better than those already in operation—the author 
does not want to make a decision. The problem does not 
appear to him to be difficult to solve, and even if found 
its solution does not promise any considerable advantage; in 
fact he believes the existing arrangements to be satisfactory. 

Finally, another passage must be mentioned; this contains 
a suggestion that the rules covering the public meals in the 
state of the Laws be similar to those in practice in Sparta 
as regards the citizen's duty to contribute his share.? 

Broadly speaking, this is the content of the materiai offered 
us by Plato on the syssitia in the state of the Laws. The 
question which naturally arises is: why does he not give— 
despite his promise to do so—a full, comprehensive and 
detailed description of the character and organization of this 
institution? l 

The usual answer given in the research literature is that 


commun aux femmes ...’’ On the syssitia in the Republic see: 404 b sq.; 
416 de-458. 

7 Leg. 783 bc. On the difficulties involved in the interpretation of this 
passage see E. B. England, The Laws of Plato (Manchester 1921; repr. 1976) 
637f. and especially T. J. Saunders, Notes on the Laws of Plato, BICS 
Supp. 28 (London 1927) 46ff., No. 43. 

8 Leg. 842 b. 

? Leg. 955e, Mention is made here, as if incidentally, of the taxes 
(ciogogai) to be paid by the citizens to their syssition. 
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detailed legislation would have created enormous difficulties. 
Accordingly, some scholars argue that Plato finally changed 
his mind about this institution, finding no place for it within 
his state; or, as Morrow puts it, that he abdicated here ‘‘in 
the face of a problem too difficult for him to solve." Two 
main difficulties are pointed out: the incompatibility of this 
institution within an agrarian economy of small proprietors, 
and the incompatibility between a society organized according 
to the syssitia and one centred round the family structure.!? 
The validity of these arguments must be examined. As to 
the first difficulty, i.e., the incompatibility of the syssitia 
within the social and economic structure of Plato's state in 
the Laws, the scholars mentioned above emphasize that these 
clubs are appropriate to an aristocratic minority whose material 
needs are provided completely by slaves and serfs, and which 
can therefore dedicate itself solely to political and military 
activities. One passage in the Laws gives a schematic picture 
of the state which presents many similarities to such a Spartan- 
fashioned ruling minority based on serf labour,!! but it should 
be remembered that this isolated passage is in contradiction 
to the general picture of the society Plato imagines in his last 
dialogue. The citizens of the Laws' state are not similar to the 
Spartan ''peers"—(homoioi); they are not meant to concen- 
trate exclusively on military and political activities, as has too 
often been wrongly supposed in modern research,!? but are to 
be allowed certain economic activities, especially in agricul- 
ture.!? Those who insist on the difference between the Spartan 
society and that of the Laws are certainly justified. The 
passage mentioned above!^ is, indeed, the exception rather 
than the rule. There is, however, no solid justification for - 


9 Bisinger, op. cit. 75f.; Morrow, op. cit. 396f. cf. C. Ritter, Platos 
Gesetze (Leipzig 1896) 260ff.; Gernet, Platon, Oeuvres Complétes. XI Les 
Lois (Paris 1951) xcixf. 

11 Leg. 806 de. 

12 See, e.g., P. Guiraud, La propriété fonciére en Gréce (Paris 1893) 
586; Espinas, "L'art économique chez Platon," REG 27 (1914) 262f.; E. 
Barker, Greek Political Theory (London 1918) 376; Ollier, op. cit. 280. 
I. Luccioni, La pensée politique de Platon (Paris 1958) 303. 

13 See, e.g., Leg. 743 d; 758 b; 763 d-764a; 807e-808b; 842 c-e; 845 ab; 
849b. Cf. Bisinger, loc. cit.; Gernet, op. cit. p.c; Morrow, op. cit. 152, 
396f. 

4n. H. 
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the argument that this difference presented Plato with an 
insoluble problem. 

To Morrow’s credit it has to be said that he realizes his 
argument in this case is not sufficiently strong;!5 it is, after 
all, a technical, administrative matter, not a basic problem. 
Moreover, it is evident that the social and economic structure 
in the state of the Laws does not correspond exactly with 
the Spartan and Cretan form of syssitia, but requires certain 
changes in order to give the farmers the possibility of daily 
participation at the public meals without affecting their eco- 
nomic preoccupations. Again, however, the argument that 
this technical matter presented a difficulty in the face of 
which the philosopher found himself forced to abdicate does 
not seem valid.'® 

As mentioned, the second difficulty raised by modern re- 
search is the incompatibility between the syssitia and a 
society organized round the family circle, as is that of the 
Laws. In the Republic the difficulty does not arise, because 
there the family in its traditional, accepted form, is abolished, 
the philosopher introducing a community of wives and chil- 
dren (for the first two classes). But restoration of the family 
in the Laws creates the difficulty of integrating the syssitia.!? 

This second difficulty is presented by Morrow as being 
graver than the first,!? but, in fact, it seems perhaps to be 
less serious. After all, Sparta herself may serve as a good 
example of possible and actual coexistence between the 
syssitia and the family side by side, in its generally accepted 
Greek form. Apart from some isolated cases, such as those 
of polyandry,!? there can hardly be any serious doubt that 


15 Op. cit. 397: “Even so, common meals might be established; but they 
would obviously be quite different from the syssitia in Sparta or the 
andreia in Crete...” 

16 It is not difficult to conceive some not very complicated solutions to 
this problem, such as, for instance, a few members only to a svssition, a 
large number of syssitia situated in the neighbourhood of the farms, etc. 

17 This point in particular is stressed by Morrow, op. cit. 397. His argu- 
ment is based here also on the authority of Nilsson— 'Grundlagen des 
Spartanischen Lebens," Klio 12 (1912) 315ff., 331; cf. Gernet, op. cit. xcixf. 
See also n. 10 in this paper. 

18 Joc. cit. 

19? Polyb. 12, 6b, 8. This is the only source that mentions polyandry. On 
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the family in its common Greek form was in existence in 
Sparta.?? It is true that some aspects of family life regarded 
by other states as being completely private were controlled 
in Sparta by the state, but Plato's étatism in the Laws from 
this point of view (i.e., state interference in family affairs) is 
certainly no less severe than the Spartan.?! It is worth men- 
tioning in this context that the institution of syssitia is adopted 
also by Aristotle in his ideal state of the Politics,?? and—as 
is well known—Aristotle can hardly be suspected of hostility 
towards the family. 

It can only therefore be concluded that the difficulties 
usually raised by different scholars are not so perplexing 
as to have led Plato to abandon his original scheme on the 
syssitia. 

Another—strange—problem is pointed out in various works 
on the subject. It is argued that Plato's legislation con- 
cerning the distribution of agricultural products?? indicates 
that the syssitia are no longer taken into account, since this 
division is made for familial consumption.?^ It is, however, 
this distribution of products which, among many other 


some strange aspects of marriage and conjugal life in Sparta see, e.g., 
Xen. Lac. Resp. 1, 6-9; Plut. Lyc. 15. 

?9 Op the family in Sparta see also W. K. Lacey, The Family in Classical 
Greece (London 1968) 194-208: '* ... the family in the great period of 
Spartan power was always strong.'' (207-8). 

?! See, e.g., Leg. 721c sq.; 772d; 774a, e; 775 ab; 776ab; 783a; 785b, etc. 
On state interference in family affairs in Sparta, see, e.g., Herod. 6, 57; 
Xen. Lac. Resp. 1, 3-10; 2, 2 sq.; Plut. Lys. 30, 5; Mor. 227f. (15); 
230a (15); Iust. 3, 3, 8; Ael. Var. Hist. 6, 4; 6. 

22 Pol, 1330a 2 sq. 

23 Leg. 847e sq. 

24 Ritter, op. cit. 260f.; Gernet, op. cit. xcix: ‘‘Au moment ot Platon 
légifére sur la répartition des produits du sol, il est difficile de croire qu'il 
ne l'a pas perdu de vue car cette répartition est opéré à fin de consommation 
familiale." But see Morrow, op. cit. 395f. The passage under discussion 
(847e sq.) is considered by E. N. Tigerstedt as a proof for Plato's willingness 
to adopt the Cretan model of common meals. See The Legend of Sparta in 
Classical Antiquity Y (Stockholm 1965) 294, 578, n. 551. However, this 
view cannot find support in Plato's text, which refers to Crete only with 
regard to the general principle of a distribution of agricultural produce. 
Tigerstedt seems also to have overlooked two important passages contra- 
dicting his view, namely, 842b and 955e. See p. 5 and nn. 15, 16 in this 


paper. 
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measures, enables the citizen to contribute his due share to 
the syssition. 

The difficulties raised being of no vital significance, it 
seems necessary to state firstly that the evidence provided 
by the material dealing with the syssitia in the Laws, even 
if meagre and fragmentary, leaves no room for doubt about 
Plato’s completely serious intention to adopt this institution 
in his state of the Laws. The disorder prevalent in the material 
about the public meals in the philosopher’s last dialogue was 
most probably caused by the absence of a final revision. 

However, the main problem remains, namely, the non- 
existence of a comprehensive and detailed description of the 
syssitia’s foundation, character, organization and action. It 
seems that Plato himself provides the solution: upon further 
consideration, details appeared to him a secondary object, 
perhaps even an unnecessary one. This conclusion is based 
on the examination of a central passage mentioned above, 
which has received less attention than it deserves in the 
literature on the subject. The passage referred to is 842b; it 
gives the clue to the solution. 


3 


‘.,.. TÒ ÔÈ tiva toóztov, nótegov WE EvOdbE 9j xa0óneo 
év Aaxeĝaiuovi, Ñ naga taita got ti toízov sidos 
ovoottiwyv augoiv tovtow duewov àv Éyov, tovto ob. 
éEevoeiv uot yadenoyv elvai Ooxel, uéya te ayabov eteebéev 
ovdév anegydosoOal. xai yao viv é&upedds Éytiv 
HATEOKEVACLEVA.”” 


"As concerns the manner of them— whether we should 
adopt the fashion in practice here (i.e., the Cretan) or the 
Lacedaemonian, or whether we can find a third fashion better 
than either—this does not seem to me a difficult problem to 
solve, nor indeed would the solution be of much benefit, 
since these meals are now actually arranged in a satisfactory 
way." 

From the above quoted passage it is possible to understand 
that Plato was aware of the fact that his state's syssitia could 
not be an exact copy of the Spartan or Cretan model. In 
speaking of a third, better form, he refers most probably to 
the technical, administrative, aspect of the problem, which 
is designed in one way or another, to meet the special 
conditions of the new social organization proposed in the 
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Laws .?5 The conclusion that this technical-administrative 
aspect is intended here is strengthened by the fact that Plato 
sees no difficulty in finding a solution, nor much benefit 
therefrom. Had he really meant something of social significance 
and not the purely technical side, the philosopher would 
hardly have formulated his words as he did. Our paragraph 
shows, at the same time, that most of the details connected 
with the syssitia in their actual practice appear satisfactory 
to Plato. As to the methods of supporting the public meals, 
he suggests in another passage that the Spartan system, 
implying personal contribution to the syssition, be si 
in the state of the Laws.?$ 

It would be useful to pay attention to the sharp contrast 
between Plato’s unwillingness to go into details about the 
syssitia and the abundant, impressive, even perplexing details 
concerning the smallest items in the rules designed to ensure 
the equilibrium and stability of the socio-economic structure: 
the preservation of the original number of oikoi on their 
respective lots of land—equal, inalienable, indivisible and 
unsaleable—as well as the maintenance of the severe limi- 
tations placed upon the differences allowed in wealth other 
than land.?? 

This contrast is significant. The idea implied is that when 
well-ordered social and economic conditions of life are en- 
sured, only little concern is needed regarding the precise 
rules of the public meals. In other words, if the lawgiver 
succeeds in avoiding the contamination of the Laws’ state 
by the basic social evil prevalent in the Spartan society of 
the Fourth Century B.C.—concentration of lands in a few 
hands and acute economic polarity—there is no need to reject 
the Spartan rule imposing on the citizen the duty of personal 
contribution to the syssition. 

Aristotle subjects the Spartan syssitia to severe criticism. In 
his opinion, entertainment ought to have been provided at 
public expense, as in Crete. Among the Spartans, every citi- 


25 See p. 488 and n. 9 in this paper. 

26 See p. 488 and n. 9 in this paper. 

27 Leg. 705b; 736e; 737c sq.; 740a-e; 741b-745d; 855 ab, 856 de; 877 cd; 
923c-925e; 929c, etc. 
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zen has a basic duty to contribute towards this, and many 
of them, being too poor to afford this expenditure, are de- 
prived of their political rights.28 

Comparing the passage quoted above from the Laws (842b) 
with Aristotle’s criticism of the Spartan syssitia, Newman 
argues that the defect in the arrangements respecting the 
public meals noted by Aristotle does not seem to have 
occurred to Plato.?? Ollier accepts this view and goes even 
further, making a generalization on Aristotle’s attitude to 
Lacedaemon as compared with that of his master.?? 

This fault-finding with Plato’s critical spirit is unjust. When 
discussing the Spartan system of syssitia and expressing 
preference for the Cretan, Aristotle points to the result of 
the disease, to one of its severe symptoms, but not to its 
cause. After all, he is himself aware that poverty is the basic 
root of social evil.?! When adopting the Cretan system of the 
syssitia in his ideal state, he writes: 


‘Sei ÔÈ tottTwY xolwwrveiv závrag vovg XoAitas, 
ov OddLtov È rovc aNdQOUS nò THY ióíov TE EloMEQELY 
TÒ ovvterayuévov xai óvouxeiv tHY GAAny oixíay ."?? 
‘*But the common meals must be shared by all the citizens, 
and it is not easy for the poor to contribute their quota of 
the cost from their own resources and also to maintain 
their household as well." 

This passage contains a clear allusion to the fact that 
Aristotle, in spite of all his proposed measures for providing 
a solid economic basis for the citizens of his ideal state, 
is not sure of his ability to avoid or eliminate completely 
the existence of poverty. 


28 Pol. 1271a 27 sq. 

29 The Politics of Aristotle II (Oxford 1887) 341, 344. 

30 Op. cit. 321: ‘‘... cet esprit trés positif ait aperçu à PIDE des 
réalités que d'autres, et en particulier son maitre, n'y voyaient pas.” See 
also pp. 302, 309; cf. P. Cloché, ‘‘Aristote et les institutions’ de Sparte,” 
LEC 11 (1942) 289f., 304ff., 313. 

31 The problem of the. unequal distribution of wealth aiid of poverty is 
stressed in the discussion about the Spartan constitution: ‘in the second book. -’ 
of the Politics. See, e.g., 1270a 19 sq.; 39 sq.; b 5 ds 10; and especially 
1271a 30 sq. in the context of the syssitia. f T 

32 Po]. 1330a 6 sq. X sar 
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Plato, on the contrary, after paying attention to the diagnosis 
of the social disease and its roots, and after taking the 
trouble to find what seems to him a satisfactory solution 
to the social problem of avoiding extreme poverty, does not 
fear the Spartan system. He allows himself to remark that 
it is, in fact, quite satisfactory, and even suggests that he 
himself is ready to adopt one of its basic regulations. 


E. DAVID 


THE UNiversity OF HAIFA, ISRAEL 


PLATO AND THE FEMALE 
PHYSICIAN (REPUBLIC 454d2)* 


The text of Republic 454d2 has often been debated and 
emended. The majority of manuscripts, A? F D and M, give:! 
oiov iavgixóv uàv xal latoimv thy poyhv óvra tHY adtiy 
gto éyew éAéyouev; A! gives: iatoix@v ... tatoumnyv. Scr. 
Mon. gives: iarguxóv uev xai iatoinov thy woynv óvra. The 
text of Galen in the edition of Kühn (vol. v, p. 738) gives: 
otov iarguxóv uv xai iatoinny thy poyny Éyovra. trjv avv 
qot Éyew EAEVOMEY. 

There is little consensus on the correct reading among 
modern editors of the Republic. With the exception of the text 
of A', each of the readings quoted above has found at least one 
editor who supports it. Karl Friedrich Hermann's Teubner 
text of 1889 and John Burnet's Oxford text of 1902 adopt the 
reading of A? F D and M. Hermann changed the participle to 
accusative plural Óvrag; Burnet deleted the participle. The 
meaning is the same, whether the participle is deleted or 
whether it is retained in the accusative plural. Francis Mac- 
Donald Cornford translated Burnet’s text in 1941 ‘‘we meant, 
for instance, that a man and a woman have the same nature 
if both have a talent for medicine.’’? Paul Shorey, in his Loeb 
edition of 1943, uses Hermann's text and translates ‘‘we 
meant, for example, that a man and a woman who have a phy- 
sician’s mind have the same nature.” In this text t7v yvyýv 
could also be taken as accusative of specification. The trans- 
lation would be ‘‘we meant, for example, that a male physician 
and a female physician have the same nature with respect to 
the soul.” 

The reading of Scr. Mon. is the basis of two modern texts. 
Benjamin Jowett and Lewis Campbell printed this reading 
without change in their edition of 1891, although they admitted 


* This article is based on research supported by a grant from The Research 
Foundation of The City University of New York. 

! Manuscripts are designated according to the sigla in Burnet's Oxford 
text. 

? The Republic of Plato (London). 
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that the manuscript authority was weak. In their note on this 
passage they state that *‘ Plato could not be guilty of the clumsi- 
ness of assuming at the very beginning incidentally the general 
proposition which he has to prove, viz. the aptitude of women 
for all pursuits.” Accordingly they construed tyv puxnv óvra 
with both the first and second iarguxóv, and Jowett translated 
his text in 1892 ‘‘a physician and one who is in mind a physi- 
cian may be said to have the same nature." James Adam, in 
his edition and commentary of 1902, rejects Hermann’s text 
because ‘‘the introduction of women is of course premature,’ 
and he rightly rejects the reading of Jowett and Campbell on 
the grounds that it does violence to the Greek. Adam relied 
upon the same manuscript as Jowett and Campbell, but he 
deleted t7v wuynyv óvra. Adam's text, which was retained 
when the edition was republished by D. A. Rees in 1963, 
may be translated ‘‘we meant, for example, that one male 
physician and another male physician have the same nature.” 
The banality of the argument and the gracelessness of the 
Greek do not serve to recommend Adam's version. 

The reading in Galen is the basis of the Budé edition of 1945. 
Emile Chambry gives the participle as £yovra and translates 
"C'est ainsi que nous disions qu’ un homme doué pour la 
médicine et un homme qui a l’ esprit médical ont la méme 
nature." Chambry realizes that his text does not suit the logic 
of the arguments that precede it and acknowledges in a foot- 
note ‘‘en réalité, Platon n' a rien dit de tel auparavant." '? 

Since Galen was a physician, his text deserves special con- 
sideration. He quotes extensively from the Republic in his 
negi röv 'Isztoxgátovg xai HAárovoc Aoyuátov, I. It must be 
admitted that Galen often diverges from the manuscripts of 
Plato. However, in the passage in question the discrepancy in 
the text must be attributed to a Renaissance emender. Galen's 
text as printed in Kühn's edition is the same as the Stephanus 
text of the Republic. Kühn evidently found his reading in the 
editio Charterii of 1683 which was probably based on the 
Stephanus edition of the Republic. Müller's standard edition of 

Galen, in contrast, shows that the main codex M and the 


3 The Chambry text has recently been republished in Platon, Werke 4: 
IIOAITEIA. Der Staat, ed. Dietrich Kurz with German translation by 
Friedrich Schleiermacher (Darmstadt 1971). 
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Aldine give óvra. Thus Éyovra is probably an emendation by 
a textual critic who thought that the idea of a woman phy- 
sician in Plato's Athens was preposterous, and the Renais- 
sance emendation arose out of the same ignorance that inspired 
two of our modern comments, quoted above. 

An analysis of the argument must determine the reading at 
454d2. The argument begins in 454a with an absurd example 
showing that baldness or long hair are not pertinent attributes 
for determining the appropriateness of cobbling for different 
natures. Plato then goes on to an even more powerful demon- 
stration of the irrelevance of external physical characteristics 
in determining the pursuits appropriate to individual natures. 
The next element in the argument is that sex distinctions are 
as irrelevant as the possession of hair or the lack of it in 
determining the quality of a person's soul. The male and the 
female physician have the same nature in respect to the soul. 
In other words, Plato is asserting that the soul has no sex; 
bodies, of course, have sex, and the female bears and the male 
begets, but these are merely physical qualities of no influence 
upon the soul. Souls do have distinctive natures, the souls of 
male and female physicians have the same nature;* the souls 
of male physician and male carpenter have different natures. 
Finally Plato moves to his climactic point: just as men and 
women may be suited by the quality of their souls to be edu- 
cated for the practise of medicine, so both men and women 
may be suited to be educated for the administration of the 
affairs of state. Plato's argument that women are not automati- 
cally disqualified by their sex from serving as guardians of the 
state depends logically upon his earlier point regarding female 
and male physicians. Plato's argument is best conveyed by 
the texts of Burnet and Hermann because they retain the 
iatoixýv, that is, the female physician. 

If the Jowett-Campbell, or Adam, or Chambry texts were 
retained the steps in the argument could be paraphrased as 


^ Following the line of reasoning that if male and female physician have 
the same yvyý they also have the same gáoic, Georg Luck has ingeniously 
proposed (in a personal letter) that Plato wrote for the passage in question: 
olov iaroixdy uèv xai larovayv thy vvv (Éy)ovra(c) viv a?vi (civ adr) 
gto Eyew éAéyouev; ÉEyovrac is supported by Éyciv and tùy aùrtýv omitted 
through haplography. 
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follows: 1) long hair or baldness are attributes that are irrele- 
vant to the consideration of any person’s capabilities for the 
pursuit of an occupation; 2) one male physician has the same 
nature as another male physician (i.e. irrespective of such 
qualities as hairiness); 3) the female bears and the male begets; 
4) women and men can be suited by the nature of their. souls 
to administer the affairs of state. The train of reasoning traced 
here lacks the crucial example of male and female physician 
which must be included in order to move from the third to the 
fourth point: although male and female are different in their 
reproductive functions, their souls may be qualitatively the 
same. It is essential that Plato make this point before coming 
to a conclusion that, no doubt, many of his contemporaries 
found starfling—women as well as men can be qualified by the 
nature of their souls to administer the affairs of state. 

Since Plato's views on women are currently the subject of 
heated discussion,? the passage in the Republic has recently 
been scrutinized and some confusion has ensued. For exam- 
ple, Julia Annas writes ‘‘what really interests the objector is 
the claim that there are some occupations in society which 
only men are suited for: being doctors, lawyers, judges..... 
In the Athens of Plato's day women were not allowed to do 
any of these things. . . ." Later on she states "there is possibly 
a reference to women doctors at 454d1-3 (but the text is very 
uncertain), and some women are said to be capable of being 
doctors at 455e6-7.''6 

A study of the education of women in the fourth century 
and in the Hellenistic period" and evidence that female phy- 
sicians were to be found in Athens in Plato's day clarify the 
passage in the Republic. The tombstone of Phanostrate states 
that she was waia and iatods.® Since the inscription is dated 


5 See, e.g. Christine Garside Allen, ‘‘Plato on Women," Feminist Studies 
2, 2/3 (1975) 131-38; Brian Calvert, “Plato and the Equality of Women," 
Phoenix 29 (1975) 231-43; Christine Pierce, "Equality: Republic v," Monist 
57 (1973) 1-11; Sarah B. Pomeroy, ''Feminism in Book v of Plato's Republic,” 
Apeiron 7 (1974) 33-35; Abigail L. Rosenthal, Feminism Without Contra- 
dictions,” Monist 57 (1973) 36-37. 

$ **Plato's Republic and Feminism,” Philosophy 51 (1976) 309, 311. 

? Sarah B. Pomeroy, ‘‘Technikai kai Mousikai: The Education of Women ir. 
the Fourth Century and in the Hellenistic Period," AJAH 2 (1977) 51-68. 


8 IG 2?, 6873; Peek, GVI 1, 342. Other female physicians who practised 
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to the middle of the fourth century, Phanostrate must have 
. lived in the first half of the fourth century. In addition, the tale 
of Hagnodike, ''the first woman physician," indicates that 
women began to practise medicine in Athens in the fourth 
century.? Thus, whether there was any difference between the 
souls of female and male physicians was not a hypothetical 
question. The woman with an aptitude for medicine was as real 
as the one with an aptitude for the musical arts mentioned in 
Republic 455e6-7: dai’ Fort yàg oipat, óc qrjoopev, xal yvy) 
iatoixy, 3] 6’ ov, xai wovoixn, n Ó. duovooc qoc. Jowett 
and Campbell are incorrect; Plato did not have to prove wom- 
en’s aptitude for the medical profession. On the contrary, 
his case rests on the actual existence of female physicians 
in the Athens of his own day, when the profession of phy- 
sician was the only occupation available to women that was 
respectable and yet not banausic, and that required advanced 
formal education. That some women had successfully com- 
pleted the studies necessary to become physicians meant to 
Plato that some women could be educated ta become guard- 
ians in the Republic. 
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obstetrics and gynecology can be found in N. Firatli and L. Robert, Les 
stéles funéraires de Byzance gréco-romaine (Paris 1964) 175-77. 

? Hyg., Fab. 274. Although Hyginus uses the correct term ''obstetrices,"" 
Hagnodike is mistakenly called a midwife by both Campbell Bonner, ''The 
Trial of Saint Eugenia," AJP 41 (1920) 257-58 and P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria 2 (Oxford 1972) 503-4, n. 57. 


THE MINOR SIXTH (8:5) IN EARLY 
GREEK HARMONIC SCIENCE* 


The following remarks are addressed to A. A. Mosshammer’s 
“Geometrical Proportion and the Chronological Method of 
Apollodorus," (TAPA 106 [1976] 291-306). Mosshammer seeks 
to establish that Apollodorus used the progression 25, 40, 64 
as a theoretical adjunct to his chronological method. His 
argument proceeds in two stages. It is sufficient to observe 
of the first that there seem to be only two instances in which 
Apollodorus may have synchronized ages of 25, 40 and 64 
years. The second stage is a defence of the claim that the 
source of this progression is early Pythagoreanism. Moss- 
hammer remarks that the study of square numbers and geo- 
metric proportionality lay at the heart of Pythagorean mathe- 
matics. Accordingly, since the sequence 25, 40, 64 is a 
geometric progression between the squares of 5 and 8, he 
reasons that it probably derives from the Pythagorean school 
(303-4). Furthermore, he conjectures that Apollodorus bor- 
rowed this particular sequence from the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the four ages of the complete life. This requires recon- 
structing the doctrine (80 years: 0—25, childhood; 25—40, 
youth; 40-64, maturity; 64—80, old age) and positing that 
Apollodorus' immediate source was Aristoxenus (302-5). In a 
footnote to his paper (305 note 42), Mosshammer also suggests 
that the ratio 8:5 (40:25, 64:40) may have been important in 
Pythagorean harmonic science. 

These efforts to ground the progression 25, 40, 64 in 
Pythagoreanism are unavailing. W. A. Heidel (The Pytha- 
goreans and Greek Mathematics'' in R. E. Allen, D. J. 
Furley, Studies in Presocratic Philosophy, 1 [London 1970] 
has shown that there is no sound evidence that the early 
study of whole numbers and geometric proportionality was 
either characteristically or even essentially Pythagorean. This 
impugns the credibility of Mosshammer's denial that Diogenes 


* ] gratefully acknowledge the support of an Andrew Mellon Postdoctoral 
Fellowship (1977 —78) from the University of Pittsburgh, which enabled me 
to prepare this paper. 
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Laertius reports the true doctrine of the complete life (80 
years: 0—20, childhood; 20—40, youth; 40—60, maturity; 60— 
80, old age) and his contention that Apollodorus knew it in 
its original form. Thus, connection of the sequence 25, 40, 
64 with Pythagoreanism is possible only if the minor sixth 
(8:5) figures prominently in Pythagorean dguovix7. But this 
interval is of peripheral importance in the early Greek science 
of music. Since the ratio (8:5) is not derivable from the 
tetoaxtvs of the decad by composition and division of 
2:1, 3:2 and 4:3, the original Pythagoreans did not even 
consider the minor sixth to be a melodic interval. When 
this interval does appear in musical theory, it is introduced 
as a consequence of an arithmetic division of the fifth or, 
assuming that Eratosthenes admitted it, a harmonic division. 
Before I demonstrate these claims about the minor sixth, I 
should like to correct the errors of long standing which 
Mosshammer repeats while inquiring about harmonic science. 

Any who doubt that the musical ratios are all of greater 
inequality, i.e., that the antecedent or first term in each is 
greater than the consequent or second term, should consult 
Archytas DK 47 B 2. This Fragment, which begins uéoat 
ÓÉ évtt toic vài uovoixá:, requires that the ratios be of this 
form if the assertions about the three means are to be true. 
Accordingly, the ratios assigned to the octave, fifth, fourth 
and minor sixth, must be 2:1, 3:2, 4:3 and 8:5, and not 1:2, 
2:3, 3:4 and 5:8, respectively, as Mosshammer and others 
would have them. The same conclusion is also evident in the 
very nomenclature and definitions of the musical ratios found 
throughout the ancient literature. For example, the ratio of 
the fourth is called éxitoitog (sesquitertius), which signifies 
that the first term is four thirds the second. 

The invariancy of the form of the musical ratios is estab- 
lished without reference to what these ratios represent. In 
general, those who write the ratio of the fourth as 3:4 or 3/4 
maintain that all the musical ratios are of lesser inequality 
because they represent the relative lengths of vibrating strings 
or sonant pipes and because variation in the pitch of the 
sound produced by a given string or pipe requires division 
of its length (other factors remaining constant). This in- 
ference, however, is a non sequitur: the inverse variation of 
the pitch of a sonant string or pipe and its effective length 
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is an empirical principle which enables the interpretation or 
determination of musical ratios; it makes no requirement of 
their form. One should also notice that the assignment of 
the ratios used in harmonic theory to the lengths of strings 
or pipes finds no support in ancient testimony.! The Greek 
Gguovixoí were unanimous in contending that the ratios be 
assigned to sound, specifically, to melodic intervals; the only 
controversy in this was whether to correlate the greater of 
the numbers in the ratio with the higher or with the lower of 
the pitches defining the interval. 

When musical intervals are represented by means of ratios, 
the addition and subtraction of these intervals corresponds 
to the composition (oóvOsoic) and division (dtaéoeatc) of their 
ratios, respectively. For purposes of rough calculation, these 
operations may be likened respectively to the multiplication 
and division of fractions. Accordingly, the interval that lies 
midway between the octave and the fourth is specified by 
the equation 


(2/1)/(x/y) = (x/y)/(4/3) 
which, in modern notation, has the simpler form 
(x/y) = (2V2/V3). 


Since the ratio of this interval, x:y, is not of whole numbers, 
no theorist who analysed musical intervals by means of 
Adéyot TOv do.Gum@v would admit that there is a melodic 
interval that halves the difference of an octave and a fourth, 
i.c., the fifth. Indeed, there is early proof deriving from 
the Pythagorean school that intervals, such as the fifth, which 
are represented by superparticular ratios cannot be partitioned 
into any number of equal subintervals because the terms of 
these ratios admit no number of geometric means (see 
Archytas DK 47 A 19; Euclid, Sectio Canonis, [ed. K. von 
Jan], Prop. 3; = Porphyry, In Ptolemaei Harmonica Com- 
mentaria, [ed. I. Düring], 99, 15-26). Mosshammer, therefore, 


! The use of the monochord with movable bridge does not of itself afford 
evidence that the musical ratios represent the effective lengths of vibrating 
strings. Measurements on the monochord served only as an empirical basis 
for the assignment of numerical quanta to melodic relations, i.e., to musical 
sound. The justification for this use of the xavóv was developed in Greek 
acoustical physics. 
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should not confuse the interval sounded by the string whose 
length is the arithmetic mean of those lengths required to 
produce the octave and the fourth with the interval that lies 
half-way between the octave and the fourth. The latter interval 
is impossible in Pythagorean musical science. The former 
interval is the minor sixth (8:5); it extends a minor third 
(6:5) beyond the fourth and falls short of the octave by a 
major third (5:4). 

Consider now the question of the status of the ratio (8:5) 
in the Pythagorean harmonic science that dates from the late 
fifth century B.C. to the time of Apollodorus. One should 
not expect that this ratio was recognized as melodic by 
every school of Pythagorean musical theory. For example, 
those who sought to derive all the musical ratios from the 
tetoaxtvuc of the decad by compounding and dividing the 
ratios of the primary and most familiar intervals, the concords 
of the octave, fifth and fourth, would find the minor sixth 
unascertainable. The derivation of the minor sixth from the 
octave, fifth and fourth—a process of deduction which is 
the true significance of the often repeated claim that Pythag- 
oras and his immediate followers studied only these three 
basic concords—requires additional musico-mathematical 
techniques. There is reason to believe that these were sup- 
plied by Archytas in the early fourth century B.C. 

Both Tannery (Mémoires Scientifiques [Paris 1915] III, 
78-81, 110-4, 234-37) and Winnington-Ingram (‘‘Aristoxenus 
and the Intervals of Greek Music," CQ 26 [1932] 206-7) have 
argued persuasively that Archytas defined the genera of the 
tetrachord by a procedure involving the division of the fifth 
(3:2) into a minor third (6:5) and a major third (5:4), and of 
the fourth (4:3) into a septimal third (7:6) and a major tone 
(8:7). Though this is not what Ptolemy reports (Zarmonicorum 
Libri Tres, fed. I. Düring], 1.13), it is a superior account for 
this reason: the divisions of the concords of the fifth and 
fourth follow immediately as applications of Archytas' defini- 
tions of the musical means (DK 47 B 2). The fifth is 
partitioned according to an arithmetic mean (3:2 = 6:5:4) 
and the fourth, according to a harmonic mean (4:3 — 28:24:21). 
. Since the octave exceeds the fourth by a fifth ((2/1(4/3) 
= (3/2), this means that the minor sixth (8:5) may be 
derived from the fifth by transposing the arithmetic division 
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of the fifth downwards by a fourth if the greater number in 
each ratio is assigned the higher pitch, or upwards by a 
fourth if the greater number is correlated with the lower 
pitch. In other words, the minor sixth is derivable from the 
fifth because it is a major third less than an octave [(2/1)/ 
(5/4) = (8/5)] and a minor third more than a fourth ((8/5)/ 
(6/5) = (4/3)]. 

This account of the minor sixth finds support in Ptolemy’ S 
description of Archytas’ enharmonic division of the octave 
(Harmonicorum, 11.14). The division, which is given in the 
sequence of ratios 


5:4 36:35 28:27 9:8 5:4 36:35 28:27 


[where (4/3) = (5/4) (36/35) (28/27)], presents the minor sixth 
as that melodic interval composed of the subintervals repre- 
sented in the sequence 


36:35 28:27 9:8 5:4 36:35 28:27 


[where (6/5) = (36/35) (28/27) (9/8)]. 

Ptolemy, apparently, knew of no other theorist who lived 
prior to the time of Apollodorus and explicitly recognized 
the minor sixth as a melodic interval. This does not mean 
that Archytas and his followers were unique in their accep- 
tance of this interval. Ptolemy restricts his attention to the 
octave divisions of his predecessors. Such a restriction, how- 
ever, is in all likelihood inaccurate historically for those 
theorists who lived after the fourth century B.C. For it was 
during this time that scales of a double octave magnitude, 
i.e., the Greater Perfect System, were constructed to facilitate 
the analysis of melody. Thus, if one takes the chromatic 
division of the octave that Ptolemy attributes to Eratosthenes 
(Harmonicorum, 11.14) 


6:5 19:18 20:19 9:8 6:5 19:18 20:19 


[where (4/3) = (6/5) (19/18) (20/19), and (5/4) = (19/18) (20/19) . 
(9/8), and extends it in the pattern of the Greater Perfect 
System by adding a tetrachord (6:5, 19:18, 20:19) to the left 


and a pentachord (6:5, 19:18, 20:19, 9:8) to the right, the .. 


minor sixth is readily ascertained in the octave 


6:5 19:18 20:19 6:5 19:18 20:19 9:8. 
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Inspection of the pentachord (6:5, 19:18, 20:19, 9:8) discloses 
that this time the minor sixth is derived from a harmonic 
division of the ratio of the fifth (3:2 = 15:12:10). 

The minor sixth (8:5) is of little importance in the history 
of early Greek harmonic science. The original Pythagoreans 
did not admit it into their analysis of musical relations 
because the ratio (8:5) cannot be ascertained by manipulating 
the ratios of the elementary concords of the octave, fifth and 
fourth. There was, in their view, no way of connecting this 
interval with the tergaxtic of the decad; hence, it could not 
be melodic. When the minor sixth is recognized as an interval 
that might serve in proper or tuneful melody (ouoouévov 
LÉAoc), it is explained as the consequence of an arithmetic 
division of the fifth or, if Eratosthenes recognized it, a 
harmonic division. This acceptance of the minor sixth was a 
lasting innovation in musical theory. Both Didymus and 
Ptolemy (Harmonicorum, II. 14, 15) retain it in their analyses 
of melodic relations. 


ALAN C. BOWEN 
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Eurorion DE CaLcis. Fragmentos y Epigramas. Edición bilingüe, 
comentarios, introducción e índices por Luis Alberto de Cuenca. 
Madrid, 1976. Pp. 391. (Fundación Pastor de Estudios Clasicos) 


The book is a 1976 doctoral dissertation ''. . . que fue calificada con 
Sobresaliente ‘cum laude’ ' (Universidad Autónoma de Madrid). 
Euphorion, one of the major representatives of Alexandrianism, epic 
poet, historian, lexicographer, and librarian, flourished in the second 
half of the 3rd cent. B.C. and exercised a wide influence on poets of 
the Greco-Roman world for centuries. Before de Cuenca (henceforth 
referred to as d.C.) Euph.'s text was published by A. Meineke (De 
Euphorionis Chalcidensis vita et scriptis [Gedani 1823] and Analecta 
Alexandrina sive Commentationes de Euphorione Chalcidensi ... 
[Berolini 1843]), by H. Duentzer (Die Fragmente der epischen Poesie 
der Griechen von Alexander dem Grossen bis zum Ende des fünften 
Jahrhunderts nach Christus, vol. II, [Köln 1842] 40-65), by F. 
Scheidweiler (Euphorionis Fragmenta [Bonn 1908], reviewed ably by 
J. Sitzler in Bp W 30 [1910] 709-12), and more recently by J. U. Powell 
(Collectanea Alexandrina [Oxford 1925] 28-58). Was then a new edi- 
tion justifiable? The answer is yes. Since 1925 (the year of Powell's 
Collectanea) Euph.'s text has gained significantly from new papyri, 
while.philological ingenuity extracted new fragments of Euph. by 
emending corrupt passages in mss, not to mention papyri with texts 
doubtfully by Euph., or even not by him but in various ways relevant 
to him. All these important new materials made a new edition of 
Euph. a desideratum. And in view of the fact that over the last fifty 
years scholars have also made contributions to Euph. of a nature 
other than strictly textual, a new edition of Euph. is all the more 
timely when accompanied by a commentary, an all-encompassing in- 
troduction and a new translation—the reader will get a rough idea of 
the contributions, textual and others, to Euph. since 1925 by consult- 
ing d.C.'s Bibliografía which includes (without counting contributions 
by reviewers) fifty-five publications belonging to this category. The 
format and content of d.C.'s book is as follows. After a meaty, all- 
encompassing (=life, works, art, and influence of Euph.) introduc- 
tion, pp. 6-26, we have the text of the frs. (with app. crit., testimonia, 
commentary, and translation), pp.28-327 (including fragmenta dubia, 
pp. 322-27), and the text of the Epigrams (with their app. crit. etc. as 
in the case of the frs.), pp. 329-32. In the eighteen pages that follow 
d.C. coordinates the numbers of the frs. of his edition with the corre- _ 
sponding numbers of the editions of previous editors. We then find four 
Indexes: (1) Operum tituli (i.e. the titles of Euph.’s works) p. 353; (2) 
Index fontium (=ancient sources [including Byzantine] utilized by 
d.C.); (3) Index nominum propriorum (i.e. names occurring in the 
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Greek text) pp. 362-68; (4) Index verborum (restricted to Euph.’s 
words) pp. 369-84. The book ends with the aforementioned Biblio- 
grafia (being practically a complete bibliography of about a hundred 
items) pp. 386-91, and a general index of half a page (the book does 
not offer an analytical general index). Iam happy to report that, to the 
extent I was able to ascertain, d.C. has digested everything published 
on Euph. (including the testimonia as printed in the most recent edi- 
tions) and has produced an up-to-date book which for its wealth of 
information, accuracy, and good organization will prove indispens- 
able to the student of Euph. What are d.C.’s weaknesses? One feels 
disappointed because he has not offered conjectures of his own and 
even more disappointed because he has not managed to derive 
maximum profit in textual matters from the labors of others—as a rule 
his interest here is in citing rather than in evaluating. I offer a few 
examples. In fr. 138 (=p. 266) d.C. reads xdocato with Et.M., al- 
though he is aware of xjcato proposed by Kühner and adopted by 
Powell. LSJ? s.v. xtw shows for the aor. (£xvca and éxvodunyv) an v 
natura longum. It is highly probable, indeed it is reasonably certain, 
that Euph. wrote STA: (can d.C. argue for an v positione lon- 
gum?), the oo being due to Byzantine practice. Again, in fr. 136 (=p. 
264) a codex gives the unmetrical etdev zjAéxvoga. which Wilamowitz 
(followed by Powell) changed to idev AAéxtwea, and Sylburg, whom 
d.C. follows, to #Aéxtoga cidev. Both conjectures restore the meter, 
but the one by Wilamowitz is clearly superior on all counts. As d.C. is 
aware, the grammarian Choeroboscus in Theod. 1.301 H has pre- 
served the gen. 7Aéxvooog (of 7Aéxtwe), on the basis of which we must. 
reasonably extend the w to all the other cases, while LSJ?, offering no 
instance of the declension of this noun with o, cites the dat. nAéxroQi 
from Epic. in Arch. Pap. 7.4. Obviously, then, Sylburg’s 7Aéxtoea is 
arbitrary. Now, Wilamowitz's conjecture is the probable one not only 
in that it spells the acc. with w, but also in that it maintains the ordo 
verborum of the codex. Consider this: the poetic forms idoy, tec, x4. 
are frequently replaced in our mss by eidov, cides, xtA. Furthermore, 
the great majority of nouns in -wọ form the other cases in -og- (excep- 
tions are few, such as iy@o, ewe [and in later Greek, nouns of Latin 
origin, such as ówxrátog]). Clearly, the extremely rare and irregular 
5Aéxtopoa was bound to end as #Aéxtoea in transmission (especially 
by analogy to the very common noun [notice the similarity in spelling] 
diéxtwo, -opa). What is really of importance here is the ordo ver- 
borum in the aforementioned codex, and of the two conjectures it is 
that of Wil. that conforms to it. Again, in fr. 73, v. 35 (=p. 170) the text 
reads: ... GAun 0’ éxáAvyev dddvtac. The text, as Hyg. Fab. 102 
(cited by d.C.) clarifies it, refers to the drowning of one Iphimachus, a 
shepherd, who had taken care of the sick and abandoned Philoctetes 
in Lemnus. What strikes one as odd here is that in the drowning of 
Iphimachus the sea-water is said to have covered his ‘‘teeth.’’ Why 
the “teeth”? If a person such as the dandy Egnatius, of Cat. 39, who 
"is everlastingly smiling because he has white teeth," were to be 
drowned, it would make sense to read that the sea-water covered his 
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"teeth." But for a shepherd, and one who must be a sympathetic 
person (he has helped Philoctetes), óóóvrag is strange. Geel suggested 
0avóvta pro dddrvtas, a reasonably good conjecture. None, of course, 
could insist that d.C. had to print Qavóvra, but one would expect him, 
in view of Geel's conjecture, either to have defended óóóvrag, or else 
to have daggered it (together with the unmetrical éxéAviyev) if he had 
felt that Geel's conjecture was not good enough to be admitted in the 
text. One can further say of d.C. that he capriciously changes his 
textual practices. In fr. 4, v. 1 (=p. 34) for example, he prefers to 
dagger ztocxíAov ovÓ£ rather than to adopt the conjecture ztoixtAóvovug 
óà proposed by Scheidweiler (and accepted by Powell), a good conjec- 
ture since (as d.C. knows) *'óoyíAog ante transformationem vates 
fuerat [Ant. Liberal. X1V]’’, and since, therefore, the adj. zouxtiAóvovg 
restores meaning here, while also paleographically the change of 
Tt0ixtÀAÓóvovc ó& to zotxíAov o00€ is an easy one (it involves only the 
loss of one gø which becomes all the more easily explainable if we 
observe that zouxíAov may well have been suggested by the im- 
mediately following word uéAa0oov). We may suppose for a moment 
that d.C. is a conservative critic who prefers to dagger the text and to 
confine conjectures/emendations in the app. crit. But in fr. dubium 1, 
v. 3 (=p. 322), where the codd. give the unmetrical ó«w7evti zorauQ, 
d.C. does not dagger his text but instead introduces Xylander's con- 
jecture óívg év xorauo? which is not superior to either Meineke's 
Ó.vyvii ztorauo (with a short final syllable becoming long at the open- 
ing of a foot before a single consonant) and divy Évt xorayod, (with 
correption and a short final syllable becoming long at the opening of a 
foot before a single consonant), or Powell's ótvfjvr' év notaguó. In fact 
here we cannot even be the least certain that the original text had a 
form of óívy/Ówfjeg or some other cognate. This fr. comes from 
Plutarch (Quest. Conv. 5.7,4) and from what Plutarch adds we know 
that Eutelidas cast an evil spell on himself by seeing and admiring his 
beauty reflected in the waters of a river. But can one see oneself in 
water if the surface of the water is ruffled? Can a person see his 
reflection év óívg (=eddy) zorauo?? Possibly he can apud poetas; but 
until some parallels are offerred (and d.C. offers none), an editor who 
keeps zoixíAov ovdé with daggers in fr. 4 should also keep óurjevrt 
zoroaudó with daggers in the Eutelidas fr. if his textual criticism is to be 
consistent. After all, how can we be certain that the poet did not 
write, for example, 0óaotv êv zovrauo (for the position and scansion 
of idaow cp. Od. 22.439)? Notice that the ductus literarum of a 
damaged (Y)4(AC)IN (all the more so if copied in JIN without inter- 
mediate lacunae) suggests easily a correction in the direction of óívy, 
Óuvrjeig etc. especially in view of the following zotay-; and zorauot 
could become zoray@ at any time due to the immediately preceding 
êv. So AINENIIOTAM OI could by conjecture end as divijerti 
zotauo, the corrupt lection of our codd. The book is produced by 
photographic process from a typed manuscript, but this has resulted 
in only a few minor deficiencies, the most significant of which is a 
degree of illegibility with breathings on Greek words (see, for exam- 
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ple, p. 37). While reading through the book I found a few misprints (or 
rather mistypings) of Greek words. We should read on pp.: 36, 1. 5 
EEjc; 53,1. 15 0avow; 58,1. 3 £oxeotv, and 1. 5'Qoóvyioc; 62,1. 13 (end 
of line) zo00-; 85, 1. 4 uovijoove, and Í. 8 zagaywyorv. On 127, Il. 3-4 
between xaáneo and zóávreg we should insert the words oi &44oi, 
oveov yàg ztgotero xa0ázso. We should further read on: 141, 1. 14 
ÓnAgtygotóO9nc; 144, 1. 14 àzoxoióóv; 157, 1. 6 avrov; 161, 1. 7 
totovtov; 180, 1. 3 otc; 188, 1. 11 ‘Hoduasiat: 196, 1. 6 Avounone: 
198, I. 5 dv; 213,1. 12,0v; 228, 1. 3 uovrjgovc; 229, 1. 15 zeoujoav; 236, 
l. 7 ua£óv; 243, 1. 5 (abv); 249, 1. 6 dupiéoacdar; 251, 1. 4 uv 6 
IHootióóv, |. 8 eig éozégav, |. 7 xagzóv dt 299,1. 4 3) 
(read also CHRESTOMATHIAE on 300, 1. 4); 307, 1. 5 eipfjo0aí. 
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CatuL_o. Le Poesie. A cura di Francesco Della Corte. Milano, 1977. 
Pp. 390. L. 9,000. 


The most popular of Latin poets in our time, Catullus continues to 
attract more admiration than understanding. Everyone enjoys the 
persona, the drama, les jeux d'esprit, des mots et des sentiments. But 
when we call for the author, unaccountably he is not on stage. 

In these circumstances, a successful interpretation of what Catullus 
offers could only begin from first principles. Wha: is the relationship 
between the autobiographical and the poetic ego? What is meant by 
Alexandrianism, especially in its Roman development? What is meant 
therefore by lyricism, symmetry, the ischnos character, word posi- 
tioning and play, the structure of a Hellenistic Gedichtbuch, rhetoric 
in the poetic statement, “‘learning,’’ some kind of moral commitment 
maintained in what Eduard Fraenkel called a ''late and distracted 
age"? What is that precious irony, so freely invoked in an exegetical 
impasse, so obvious to some and invisible to others? How far is Catul- 
Jus' message damaged by the accidents of transmission, whether in 
detail or in larger matters of arrangement and sequence? 

F. Della Corte's edition begins with some pages (1x-xv) of specu- 
lation about the poet's life, and plunges from there straight into the 
presentation of a Latin text of the poems. There is an apparatus 
criticus, and facing translation into Italian prose. A commentary on 
each poem (with no prudish omissions) occupies pp. 231-366. There 
are appendices with the Greek originals of poems 51 and 66, and with 
schemes of Catullus’ metres. 

As one would expect, Professor Della Corte supplies evidence of an 
ample erudition on every page. With Aristarchan doctrina he employs 
a semeion in the right-hand margin of his translation which calls our 
attention to indispensable remarks of explanation, similarly indicated 
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in the commentary at the end. Every student will read this edition 
with profit, and the book seems well adapted to the aims of the series 
in which it appears, to be of use both to scholars and to ‘‘semplici 
lettori colti." Only our own Alexandrian age perhaps could under- 
stand that one may be simple and cultivated at the same time! 

It is good, for example, to find the unity of poem 51 defended, 
though at first the reader will have been somewhat alarmed by the 
rows of dots positing lacunae in poems 1, 2 and 2A. It is good to see 
Housman’s repunctuation accepted at 64.324. At home equally in 
Modern Greek and Dutch, with particular knowledge of work on 
Catullus in English and German, the editor is able continually to refer 
us, with lightly worn learning, to the most recent scholarship. 

With this said, it is possible without unfairness to list certain disap- 
pointments. Poem 68 is a good place to begin. Della Corte assumes 
that this piece consists of two separate poems, understandably in view 
of the problems presented by the addressee’s name, but raising in his 
turn insuperable difficulties in connection with the repetition of vv. 
20-24 at 92-96. An appreciation of lyrical repetition, already marked in 
Pindar (e.g. Pyth. 2.52—89), an author so important to Callimachus 
(e.g. lambos VIII and frs. 383, 384 Pf.), and developed to the point of 
mannerism by both Lucretius and Virgil, enables us to see that in fact 
poem 68 turns on a contrast between two different kinds of love. The 
duplex Amathusia of v. 51 has nothing to do with Horace's duplex 
Ulixes, but alludes to a theme well known, for example, from Plato's 
Symposium (now perhaps we grasp the meaning of Veneres in 3.1). It is 
amazing, in view of this obvious second possibility, that Della Corte 
makes no comment on duplex at all (his translation reads ''la 
bugiarda""). 

What Catullus means, I suggest, is this. He begins from the double 
meaning of domina, mistress of a house and home, and mistress of a 
lover. His infatuation with a domina in the second sense has drawn 
him into a situation where he can never hope for a normal Roman 
family life (domus). His domus can only be borrowed, his domina can 
only be mistress for him of a house which must be surrendered. (This 
is why aufert should be retained in the corrupt line at 157). Now, with 
his brother's death, all hope of a Roman posterity has disappeared not 
only for Catullus himself, but for his entire house (fecum una tota est 
nostra sepulta domus). But there could be the Greek/Alexandrian 
posterity of books (another theme shared with the Symposium). Rome 
(illa domus, v. 34) offers the only chance of such a metaphorical life, 
as the following elaborate effort (what the editor calls 68A) by the poet 
to come to terms with his experience of love proves. 

Della Corte's commentary (328ff.) offers no hint of any possibility 
of deeper interpretation of a complex poem. But should not the well 
known problems of unity in the Callimachean Propertius at least have 
inspired a search in Catullus? There is no reminder that vv. 119ff. are 
an echo of Olympian 10.86ff., or that the intricate ring-composition of 
this poem looks back to Pindar (Illig) or forward to Thomas Mann 
(konzentrische Kreise in the musical Doktor Faustus). No interpreta- 
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tion ai all is given of the pathetic v. 142. The extraordinary conjecture 
mea for tua at 155 deflates and destroys the final contrast with the 
poet's beloved beginning at 156. The conjecture auspex at v. 157 
sanctions an intolerable rhythm in the hexameter (parallels?). (Inci- 
dentally £?95rfjc [sic] in the notes on this passage, p. 337, is unfortu- 
nate). And what kind of Latin defends terram dare (allegedly *'to 
provide a haven’’) by terram videre and esse in terra? English too has 
“to sight land” and ''to be on land,” but ''to give land” is not because 
of that an expression of linguaggio marinaro. 

If it had been possible to see in Catullus a poet preoccupied with the 
very Roman (and Virgilian) theme of responsible married love versus 
passion (Lavinia/Dido), we might have understood his libellus as a 
complex artefact, centering around a number of longer poems, all 
exploring different facets of this argument. Poem 63 (not a translation, 
any more than 64) now becomes a terrifying foray into the psychology 
of that love gone wild (furor, 38, 79, 92). It is not for nothing that the 
other Latin essays in galliambics are by such curious poets as Varro 
Reatinus and Maecenas. The metamorphosis theme (63.62ff.) also 
calls for remark. It is of increasing importance in Roman poetry, not 
least to Virgil (Ecl. 6, Proteus in Georgic 4). There also seems to be 
some link at the end of this poem with certain epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology (e.g. 6.217-20: cf. 237), though the commentary says noth- 
ing. One might perhaps have expected an Italian editor to direct his 
readers (semplici lettori colti) to the imitation of poem 62.39ff. at 
Orlando Furioso 1.42, 43. Since Sacripante there makes the girls’ 
chorus his own, it seems that Ariosto uses Catullus to convey a degree 
of sexual sophistication which might have taught the modern what to 
look for. 

Views vary, and no one can blame an editor for not anticipating his 
own, but is not some synthetic vision needed if a book of this kind is 
to be more than mere compilation? Can Professor Della Corte avoid 
this responsibility with the remark: ‘‘i] commento non intende mai 
imporre una visione personale” (372)? Does not the very act of publi- 
cation presuppose personal choice? 

The point might be established on the smaller scale much more 
simply. 4.27 (gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris) evokes the usual 
remark about the impossibility of the spondaic Pollux in pure iambics, 
but not the observation that when two or more deities are coupled 
in Latin and Greek one of them is quite often described simply by 
periphrasis (compare magna Pales .../ pastor ab Amphryso = 
Apollo, at the opening of Georgic 3; Pindar, Pyth. 11.1-4; Isth. 
8.35-35a). But it is for the latter kind of information that editions tend 
to be most useful. 

Some of the literary history implied in the remark on the shorter 
poems is baffling. How can Catullus dedicate his translation of Cal- 
limachus’ Plokamos to Hortensius, while being rude about Horten- 
sius' poetry in poem 95? Because, according to Della Corte, at the 
time of the first poem, ‘‘la polemica della poesia neoterica non è 
ancora scoppiata'' (352). But we know nothing at all about the 
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chronology of the two poems (again, the calendrical artifice of Pet- 
rarch's Alexandrian Canzoniere might have warned an Italian editor), 
and surely ''*neoteric"" (Alexandrian) polemic in Latin is at least as old 
as Accius, who impudently borrowed Ennius’ title Annales for a work 
which looks surprisingly like an Aetia (fr. 3, p. 34, Morel). The readi- 
ness with which Roman literary criticism moves, at times unthink- 
ingly, between traditional polarities (as when Propertius, the Roman 
Callimachus, refers deprecatingly to his love poetry as a return to an 
orbis at 3.2.1: cf. vilis patulusque orbis, Horace, A.P. 132) must not 
be overlooked in assessing Catullus' relationship to either Hortensius 
or Cicero. Nor must the inevitable, generic unfairness of the epi- 
grammatist. 

In the same poem (95), the Alexandrian code word populus should 
have been explained (cf. Horace, Odes 1.1.32; Catalepton 9.64; Per- 
sius 1.63; Val. Flaccus, Argon. 1.10). Obviously so prolix and dif- 
ficult a poet as Antimachus appealed in fact not to *'the people," but 
to elite readers like Plato. Populus in this context means ‘‘philis- 
tines,” regardless of their number. The point is important because it 
enables us to understand Seneca's Ennianus populus (apud Aul. Gell., 
N.A. 12.2.10): not ‘‘the Roman people” but ‘‘the insensitive admirers 
of long epic like the Annales.”’ 

In general then we have a commentary which is no rival to the 
judicious pedestrianism of Fordyce, even if obviously it has more 
up-to-date references: a text whose unadventurous conservatism oc- 
-casionally strays into surprising license (cohibuit as a dactyl, 68.139; 
dum modo ipse egeat without comment, 114.6): an edition which is 
accurate (I have noted in the text only quicquid on p. 84) but which 
lacks in the end a central focus of impassioned severity, the intelletto 
d'amore which Dante craved. 


J. K. NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


K. W. GRANSDEN, ed. Virgil’s Aeneid: Book vri. Cambridge [Eng.], 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 201. $17.50. Also in 
paper ($6.95). (Cambridge Greek and Latin Classics) 


The two primary functions of an undergraduate commentary on 
Virgil are to provide the student with an introduction to the literary 
merits of one of the greatest poets of all time and to help him through the 
text with syntactical aids and explanations. Gransden's commentary 
- on Aeneid, Book VIII succeeds quite well at the latter, more tradi- 
tional, task. He offers notes on a surprising percentage of the ques- 
tions of syntax, fact and sense that strike me as potential trouble 
spots for the student. On the other hand, when he turns to literary 
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analysis, on which he and the Cambridge series as a whole justifiably 
lay their stress, his work is less consistent. l 

Gransden obviously has a fine appreciation of Virgil’s artistry. The 
first section of his introduction gives the reader a brief but helpful 
outline of Virgil’s use and transcendence of his Greek models, and 
many of his observations throughout the commentary reveal a keen 
literary sense, as well as exemplifying sound critical methodology. His 
notations of examples of ‘‘typology”’ (e.g. parallel characterization of 
Cacus- Mezentius-Turnus- Antony) and of the thematic parallels (e.g. 
between Aeneas’s quasi-magical trip to Pallanteum in Bk. 8 and the 
voyage to the Underworld in BK. 6) offer even the most unsophisticated 
students not only individual insights into Virgil’s technique, but valu- 

‘able critical tools with which to approach the text on their own. — 

The quality of Gransden’s literary commentary, however, is marred 
at times by a certain lack of judgment. In the introduction in particular I 
would have liked to see greater emphasis on factual material: more 
historical background and further delvings into literary history, cul- 
minating in a sketch of the temper of Virgil’s times and of the so-called 
Augustan program, and basic definitions of critical terms (such as 
‘‘typology’’ and ‘‘allegory’’) that figure centrally in Gransden's 
analysis. Too much time is devoted instead to distinctly less essential 
issues. In his section on structure, for example, Gransden properly 
notes that the maxim that Bks. 1-6 are Virgil’s Odyssey, Bks. 7-12 his 
Iliad is an ‘‘oversimplification,’’ but then proceeds to involve himself 
in an infinitely more complicated exercise in oversimplification, by 
isolating aspects of single books of the Aeneid and seeking to label each 
of them ''Iliadic'' or ‘‘Odyssean’’ or a combination of the two. Inordi- 
nate stress is also laid on elaborate (and sometimes highly question- 
able) critical constructs which would not be out of place in an article or 
book, but which seem ill-suited to a commentary, especially at this 
level. Particularly exceptionable in this regard is the section entitled 
“Myth as Allegory.” Two examples from this section should suffice to 
give the reader an idea of Gransden's approach and of my objections to 
it. 

As a stepping-stone to an allegorical reading of Bk. 8, Gransden 
interprets several of the book's references to fire as allusions to the 
Promethean fire myth. He describes Virgil's Cacus, for instance, as 
representative of man ''at his most bestial, man in the era before 
Vulcan, before the domestication of fire [the emphasis is mine]; he eats 
his flesh raw, he fights with stones—the fire he belches forth is forest 
fire, dangerous fire, useless and destructive” (39). Yet Virgil specifi- 
cally stresses Cacus's close relations with Vulcan and Vulcan's craft 
(8.198-99, 226), so that this identification of Cacus with pre-civiliza- 
tion—while defensible—should at least be re-argued. Parenthetically, I 
can find no reference in the text to justify the statements that Cacus ate 
his meat raw and fought with stones (though his opposite, Hercules, 
certainly does the latter at 8.236f., 250). Gransden concludes that '*by 
killing Cacus, Hercules brought fire under control, a Promethean 
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achievement ..." (40). This summation of the significance of the 
Hercules-Cacus interlude seems to spring full-grown from a single bare 
mention of fire in Evander's description of the corpse (‘‘exstinctos 
faucibus ignis": 8.267). Certainly Cacus can be seen as bestiality con- 
trolled, but there 1s no textual evidence that Virgil is thinking of this 
story in terms of the Prometheus myth. It seems a misbegotten attempt 
at schematization on Gransden's part to force that parallel upon Vir- 
gil's story. 

Similar fault can be found with his analysis of the ‘‘bridge-simile’’ at 
8.407-15, in which the poor Roman widow rises before dawn in her 
attempt to eke out a meager living for herself and her small children: 


... Vulcan's fire, which heats the forge, becomes the vestal fire of the 
Roman household, tended through the night so that the work of education 
should continue. The fire of civilisation, once lit, must not be allowed to 
go out. (40) 


This contention that the ‘‘real’’ point of the simile lies in an unstated 
identification of the hearthfire that the widow stirs up to see by (‘‘noc- 
tem addens operi": 8.411) with Vulcan's craftsman's fire, and so with 
the ‘‘fire of civilisation,” is again seemingly without textual justifica- 
tion. The further construction of ''ut. . . possit parvos educere natos"' 
(8.412-13) as referring to the continuation of the ‘‘work of education" 
seems extremely forced in a context which naturally stresses not edu- 
cation but mere physical survival, and also lays upon educere (to 
"rear ) a burden which is generally (though not exclusively) reserved 
for educare (to “train,” or "educate" "). 

Gransden's subsequent suggestion (ad loc.) that this simile may 
reflect the ‘‘importance attached by Augustus to his moral and mat- 
rimonial legislation” is contraverted by the fact that the ideal of the 
univira actually came into serious conflict with moral legislation which 
practically dictated speedy remarriage, whether after divorce or death 
of a spouse. 

Matters of style and meter are noted and explicated well, but often in 
more detail than seems suited to the average American under- 
graduate's needs. Raw stylistic data is on occasion cited, tantalizingly, 
without comment on its aesthetic import, as in n. 33 on the poet's uses 
of the prosaism is. Attempts to draw significance from metrical pat- 
terns and effects occasionally seem forced (see, e.g., n. 22-25). Thetext 
departs from Mynors' substantively in only two instances (8.223, 588), 
returning in both to Hirtzel's readings. The author's brief note on 
textual matters (51) might have been expanded to include comment on 
the relative stability of the manuscript tradition of Virgil. 

An apparent error in proof-reading occurs in the introduction (12), 
when we are mistakenly (though almost plausibly) sent for a reference 
to Commentary 156, instead of to Commentary 165. 

In sum, the virtues of this commentary are the general clarity of its 
notes and certain of its critical approaches. On the other hand, its 
omission ofa great deal of basic background material and inclusion ofa 
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lot of complex and debatable critical material detract from its useful- 
ness to the undergraduate audience for which it is designed. 


EMILY A. MCDERMOTT 


Universiry OF MassacHUSETTS, BOSTON 


JACQUELINE DE RoMiLLv. Problèmes de la démocratie greque. Paris, 
Hermann, 1975. Pp. xvii + 197. (Collection Savoir) 


de Romilly's latest book offers readers her usual graceful style, clear 
organization, and lucid discussion of ancient texts. Specialists in Greek 
political thought, however, will neither encounter much that is new or 
illuminating nor find any discussion of the voluminous historiography 
on this topic. The book is valuable as a superb introduction to Greek 
(read Athenian) notions about the strengths and weaknesses of democ- 
racy. Were an English translation available, de Romilly's book should 
find a large American audience. 

Following a brief historical description of the main elements of the 
Athenian constitution, de Romilly discusses at length two of the princi- 
pal charges leveled at democratic government by its ancient 
detractors—the inability of the people in assembly to reach intelligent 
and dispassionate decisions (‘‘L’aveuglement populaire”) and the ten- 
dency of democracy to degenerate into anarchy ("L'anarchie démo- . 
cratique’’). In both chapters, de Romilly admirably relates political 
thought to its historical context. Understandably focusing on Plato and 
Aristotle, de Romilly nonetheless makes good use of tragedy, comedy, 
history (mainly Thucydides), and orations, quoting frequently and 
extensively (in French translation) from the ancient texts. 

In the third and most interesting chapter, "Parti et Patrie,” de 
Romilly argues that men did not normally equate the word ''demos'"' 
with the city itself until the fourth century. Prior to that time, de 
Romilly claims, the word ‘‘democracy’” had two possible meanings: 
first, it could signify the sovereignty of the people in assembly; second, 
and more commonly, it could mean the rule of the ‘‘demos’’ as opposed 
to that of the aristocracy. de Romilly traces the evolution of political 
thought from a prevailing conception of government based on fac- 
tionalism to Aristotle's idea of politeia, a constitution that unites all 
elements of the citizenry into one body under the rule of law. 

Starting with the fragments of Solon's poems, de Romilly argues that 
Athenians traditionally saw their city as composed of competing in- 
terest groups; fifth-century politics and political thought continued to 
be dominated by this conceptualization ofthe state. (Pericles' speeches 
[in Thucydides] prefigure, howevei, the eventual resolution of the 
tension, according to de Romilly, in their emphasis on subordinating 
individual interests to those of the community.) Athenians who did not 
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perceive themselves as part of the " demos"' naturally wanted to avoid 
being dictated to by that ''faction." Throughout the Peloponnesian 
Wars, then, the idea of patriotism could not be readily reconciled with 
the terms in which political life was conducted. de Romilly’s analysis 
of Alcibiades’ speeches and behavior as reported by Thucydides is 
particularly insightful; to Alcibiades, Athens is not so much his city as 
his party. de Romilly juxtaposes the speeches of Hermocrates of 
Syracuse with those of Alcibiades; unlike Alcibiades, Hermocrates 
insists on the collective nature of his city’s regime; his political 
concept of a state is one which each interest group has its full and 
appropriate place. 

Only the disaster of 404 could force the Athenians, for a time, to 
place the general welfare of their city ahead of their particular factions’ 
interests. According to de Romilly, at the end of the fourth century, 
Aristotle gave the word politeia new meaning, which encompassed and 
transcended all factions. Aristotle created not only a political theory 
that sees the state as functioning best when all interest groups can 
contribute, but also an idea of a mixed constitution that can work 
without limiting numerically the participation of the demos. 

While admiring the clarity and elegance of her presentation, the 
scholar will no doubt be disappointed at de Romilly’s lack of attention 
to a number of questions. For example, can we rightly assume that the 
conceptualization of the state found in the elitist (‘“‘non-demos’’) 
sources accurately reflects the ideas of the members of the "demos" 
itself? Why do the sources see the state as divided into two groups— 
"demos'' and "non-demos'' —while much modern scholarship sees at 
least three other divisions— urban, coastal, and rural (indeed, these 
regional divisions appear early, in connection with Peisistratus and 
strikingly in Cleisthenes' reorganization of the tribes)? If Thucydides 
prefers the ''old"' (1.e., pre-Aristotelian) idea of a mixed constitution, 
why is he able to portray the subtle yet important differences in how the 
speeches of Alcibiades and Hermocrates define the democratic state? 
Did Thucydides fully recognize the significance of what he was writ- 
ing? If not, what would this conclusion mean for our evaluation of the 
authenticity of the speeches in Thucycides? 

Despite this failure to press beyond the immediate questions, de 
Romilly has written an excellent book for students and general readers 
of Greek history. 


VALERIE FRENCH 


THe AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
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Epovarp WILL, CLAUDE Moss£, and PauL Gouxowsxy. Le Monde 
grec et l'Orient. Tome II: Le IV? siécle et l'époque hellénistique. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1975. Pp. 678. (Peuples 
et Civilisations, 2) 


This excellent book concludes Édouard Will's two-volume survey 
of Greek history and forms a splendid addition to the distinguished 
French historical series, Peuples et Civilisations. Its companion 
piece, Le V* siécle (510 —403), appeared in 1972 and was authored by 
Will alone. The present volume is a work of collaboration. Will is 
responsible only for the series of chapters on the Hellenistic world; 
the fourth century (403—336 B.C.) is treated by Mossé, while 
Goukowsky is responsible for the section on Alexander the Great. 
The result is highly successful, and together the two volumes com- 
prise the best general history of the classical and Hellenistic Greek 
world currently available. The narrative is clear, detailed, and infor- 
mative, giving equal weight to political, social and economic, and 
cultural developments. The accompanying bibliographical notes are 
invaluable; selective in the best sense, they offer a guide to the secon- 
dary literature which is both current and free from any taint of provin- 
cialism. This is a history of Greece rather than a handbook to Greek 
history. The bibliographies are intended as aids to further reading and 
not as Forschungsberichte. There is little emphasis on defining the 
main scholarly problems or on surveying the history of scholarship on 
particular questions. And there is, perhaps unfortunately, little dis- 
cussion of the sources. Of the three authors, only Goukowsky pre- 
fixes his section with a brief critical evaluation of the source material. 
The book thus forms a useful complement to Bengtson's Griechische 
Geschichte, and it should take its place alongside Bengtson as re- 
quired reading for all students in the field. 

This volume's forte are the chapters by Mossé and Will. Their 
political narratives are marked by the excellence which one expects 
from these masters. Equally impressive, however, are the sections on 
cultural and economic and social history, topics which in other gen- 
eral surveys are frequently and all-too-obviously mere appendages to 
the treatment of political history. The theme of crisis gives a unity and 
a cohesion to Mossé's analysis of social and cultural transformations 
in the Greek world of the fourth century. For Mossé, the socio- 
economic fabric of the polis rested upon a tenuous equilibrium. The 
fourth century witnessed the destruction of this equilibrium; a variety 
of forces worked together to erode that sense of community which 
permitted the polis to function as an effective social organism. The 
implications of this crisis are revealed in such diverse phenomena as 
in the creation of a class of professional politicians which dominated 
the civic life of the polis, in the revival of currents of religious mysti- 
cism, and in the demise of tragedy and political comedy. The observa- 
tions, of course, are not novel. But seldom does one find in a general 
survey such a concise and thoughtful integration of political and cul- 
tural history. The same is to be said of Will's sections on ‘‘la société et 
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l'économie hellénistiques’’ and ‘“‘la vie de l'espirit." For Will, kel- 
lenismos was, in its essence, a phenomenon of acculturation; and his 
rigorously factual discussions of demography, urbanization, and sci- 
ence and technology are given a more profound significance within 
the broader context of the complex question of cultural diffusion and 
transformation in the Hellenistic epoch. 

Both by its physical arrangement and the assignment of a separate 
author to the subject, this volume of Le Monde grec et l Orient tends 
to wrench Alexander from his historical context; and his career is 
made to stand in a certain isolation from the history of both the fourth 
century and the succeeding Hellenistic age. Given the amount of re- 
cent scholarship on Alexander and the polemical quality of much of it, 
the task of writing a relatively brief sketch of Alexander is not an 
enviable one. More than most fields of Greek history, historiography 
on Alexander is subject to fads and to the intrusion of the contempo- 
rary zeitgeist. Goukowsky presents a portrait of the Macedonian king, 
his aims and his achievement, which is in keeping with the scholarly 
views most currently in vogue. For Goukowsky, Tarn’s image of 
Alexander the dreamer with a vision of world brotherhood was 
"rather far removed from reality." Instead, Goukowsky sees the 
great conqueror as a man of action whose talents as a tactician ex- 
ceeded his skills as a statesman. Tarn's shining portrait of Alexan- 
der's noble character was rather wide of the mark. Goukowsky's 
Alexander was a, master of dissimulation; he permitted no moral 
scruples to interfere where his own interests were at stake, eliminat- 
ing without pity any obstacle to his insatiable ambition for power. 
Goukowsky is an equally unabashed follower of the current fashion of 
depreciating Arrian as a source, and he insists that there is no justifi- 
cation for systematically preferring Arrian to the vulgate tradition or 
to the “‘valuable’’ anecdotal material found in Plutarch. Reservations 
about all this are possible. One feels with certainty that the chapters 
by Will and Mossé will still be read with profit a generation from now; 
this is less likely to be true of Goukowsky's contribution. 

A book of this nature raises interesting historiographical questions. 
It is enlightening to compare it with its predecessor, published as 
volume II of Peuples et civilisations in 1928: Pierre Roussel, assisted 
by Paul Cloché and René Grousset, La Gréce et l' Orient des guerres 
médiques à la conquéte romaine. Will wisely chose to write a new 
history rather than revising Roussel. To do so, however, he required 
more than twice as many pages to cover the same chronological span. 
James Harvey Robinson's ‘‘new history" hardly made an imprint 
upon Roussel, who gave only the most cursory attention to social and 
economic and cultural history. By contrast, these topics are central to 
Will's conception of Greek history. Suggestively, however, Will's Le 
Monde grec et l'Orient is untouched by comparative history, today's 
counterpart to the ‘‘new history” of two generations ago. Will's geo- 
graphic horizons are even more limited than those of Roussel, who at 
least included in his volume a bare survey of India from the Aryan 
conquest to the death of Asoka. Will and his collaborators eschew any 
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attempt at illuminating developments in the Greek world by drawing 
upon parallel cultural and political phenomena in the Far East. Closer 
to home and more revelantly, almost no space is allotted to such 
important oriental areas of the Hellenistic world as the kingdoms of 
Parthia and Pontus. Most questionable of all was the editorial decision 
to cling to the notion of national history, treating Greece and Rome in 
separate volumes. The cultural, political, and geographical interaction 
between the peoples of Italy and Greece reaches back beyond the 
beginnings of their recorded histories. As the Etruscans belong fully 
within the orb of archaic Greek civilization, so developments in 
Carthage and the Roman republic of the third century must be part 
and parcel of any history of the Hellenistic world and its civilization. 
By continuing to think of Greek and Roman history as separate and 
self-contained entities we lessen our understanding of both, and we 
needlessly weaken our grasp of historical developments in the 
Mediterranean world from Tarquinius and Pisistratus to Augustus and 
Cleopatra. 


J. Rurus FEARS 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON 


CLAUDE Nico.er. Le Métier de citoyen dans la Rome républicaine. 
Paris, Gallimard, 1976. Pp. 535, 4 plates (Bibliothéque des His- 
toires) 


Professor Nicolet, once a theoretician of the French Radical Party 
(Le Radicalisme, Paris 1957; Pierre Mendés-France ou le métier de 
Cassandre, Paris 1959), is perhaps best known to ancient historians 
for his double-decker dissertation (L'Ordre équestre à l'époque ré- 
publicaine (Paris 1966; 1974). He ends the preface to his latest work 
by stating with emphasis that it is not ‘‘un livre d'érudition."' The 
publisher's blurb describes it as **un essai d'anthropologie politique.” 
Nicolet himself would doubtless plead ‘not guilty,’ for he merely 
acknowledges indirect aid from political anthropology and political 
science (24f.). He claims to be writing ''existential history’’ (20). 

The book is indeed not a work of erudition. Its documentation is 
erratic. Ancient sources are quoted extensively, but only in transla- 
tion. Modern literature is cited in a haphazard and unsystematic man- 
ner. Disputed issues are rarely debated in depth. Repetition is rife, but 
cross-references are entirely vague (''nous verrons," ‘‘on l'a vu”). 
. Worst of all, there is no index. The author has not exactly exerted 
himself to make his book useful to scholarship. 

His declared purpose is to go beyond the usual studies of the ‘‘polit- 
ical class’’ of the Republic! and focus upon the ''civic mass,” the man 


! As to the political class, it is curious to find Nicolet claiming as his own 
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in the street. He sets out to study the role of the ordinary citizen in 
three main settings: as soldier in the militia, as taxpayer in the fiscal 
domain, and as voter in the assemblies. (Religion is left out of ac- 
count, which is perhaps just as well.) The bulk of the work is descrip- 
tive and most of the material is familiar stuff. Nicolet contributes a 
lively and enthusiastic style, but in this subject-matter clarity and 
accuracy would have served better. 

He begins with a general discussion of Roman citizenship, which 
calls for little comment. It is somewhat irritating, however, to find 
Nicolet here and elsewhere exploiting fictitious or at least anachronis- 
tic material from the annalistic tradition: e.g. Livy 8.5, on the prelude 
to the Latin ‘revolt’ of 338, obviously deriving from the circumstances 
of the Bellum Italicum, and Livy 23.12, the speech put into Hanno’s 
mouth after Cannae. This vice continues throughout the book. One 
could wish that Nicolet had taken more to heart J. Harmand’s gloomy 
dictum: ‘‘on doit admettre qu’a environ trois générations d’une 
période donnée, l'historiographie antique n'en saisit plus vraiment la 
réalité." (L'Armée et le soldat à Rome de 107 à 50 avant notre ère 
[Paris 1967] 5). 

There follows an account of the census, a matter on which Nicolet 
lays great emphasis and which is central to his conceptions. It is a pity 
that he is so casual on detail. He quotes the whole of Livy 1.43 in 
translation, but fails to notice that Livy has listed 194 census cen- 
turies; he blithely proceeds ‘‘on voit que Tite-Live se contente d'ex- 
poser la répartition des citoyens en cinq classes et 793 centuries'' (78). 
The reason why Livy does not give the canonical number 193 was 
explained in Historia 1964, 125ff., apparently overlooked by Nicolet. 
He has also made the mistake of following too closely the rationaliza- 
tions of Dionysius, and hence arrives, against the evidence, at the 
conclusion that the centuriate organization never represented the 
army as such, even in its origins (79f.). With all too characteristic 
inconsistency this conclusion is overturned later on (‘‘le recensement 
doit aboutir à l'ordre de bataille," p. 88, cf. also 298). It is an article of 
faith with Nicolet that the censors could not exclude a citizen from the 
tribes completely, but could only change his tribe (117f.). This was a 
moot point in the censorship of 169—8 (Livy 45.15.3-4), though the 
decision then taken by the censors may suggest that change rather 
than exclusion did become normal practice in the later Republic. But 
it 1s certain that in earlier days the censors had been able to exclude a 
man from the tribes by shifting him to the tabulae Caeritum. Exclu- 
sion from the tribes was not tantamount to exclusion from ''droit de 
cité," because of the existence of civitas sine suffragio (cf. R. M. 
Ogilvie's Commentary on Livy 4.24.7). Nicolet has formulated an 


“thèse nouvelle” (p. 11, cf. 426 n. 2) the fact well known since M. Gelzer's Die 
Nobilitat der rómischen Republik (Berlin 1912) that a minimum census was 
required for access to the magistracies, namely the equestrian census. 
Nicolet's 'discovery' was published in JRS 1976, 20ff. 
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interesting hypothesis about the often-neglected ni quis scivit centuria 
(Pap. Ox. 2088; Festus 184 L, slightly mistranslated): namely, that it 
provided a voting century for any citizen the censors had made 
aerarius, i.e. excluded from his own century. He does not indicate 
whether he would also retain the usual explanation, that the century 
offered a place for the suffrage of those who might for other reasons 
have missed the vote in their own centuries. Now after the reform of 
the Centuriate Assembly all citizens in the five classes were assigned 
to centuries on the basis of their tribes. Does it make sense that, 
whereas a man moved from his tribe was apparently transferred to an 
inferior (urban) tribe, a man made aerarius would be transferred, not 
to the appropriate class-century of an urban tribe, but to a century 
created ad hoc? It is true that an aerarius had his census modified, so 
that he might not fit into his former class (cf. Livy 4.24.7). On the 
other hand, the penalty of being made aerarius must have become 
obsolete after 167 (the date of the suspension of tributum). Nicolet's 
idea will probably stand only for the pre-reform centuriate organiza- 
tion. Even so it is preferable to Mommsen's, who wanted to assign the 
aerarii to the century of "accensi velati" (Römisches Staatsrecht 
3.285). 

The military aspect of Roman citizenship is covered in three chap- 
ters, '' Militia," *'Arma et toga,” ''Miles improbus.” Nicolet follows 
the view that the reduction of the minimum census for the fifth class 
from 12,500 asses (Dionysius) or 11,000 asses (Livy) to 4,000 
(Polybius, 400 drachms), which is usually explained in military terms, 
should be dated to 214 B.C. (The annalistic figures of legionary man- 
power during the Second Punic War are taken as genuine, in spite of 
the warnings of M. Gelzer, Kleine Schriften 3.220ff.). Moreover, 
Nicolet picks up a speculation attributed to P. Marchetti that the 
‘devaluation’ of the as from 6 to 12 per pound and the re-tariffing of 
the denarius from 10 to 16 asses occurred not '' vers 150,"' but during 
the Second Punic War (158. Of course he forgets it by the time he gets 
to p. 312, where the sesterce is orthodoxly treated as equivalent to 21^ 
asses). He then falls into a fearful muddle. Having earlier pushed the 
introduction of the denarius up to ca. 214, he now makes the sesterce 
equal to 4 asses (instead of 212) ca. 214: from which it would have to 
follow that the denarius when it was first introduced already meant, 
not 10, but 16 asses—a linguistic impossibility and numismatic non- 
sense. Nicolet also thinks that Polybius' 2 obols a day for soldier's 
pay (6.39.12) meant 4 asses ''soit un sesterce." This would imply that 
the pay of equites, which was three times basic pay, was 3 sesterces.? 
But Polybius in the same passage states that equites received one 
drachma (presumably - 1 denarius, or 4 sesterces). Soldiers' pay in 
the Republic is a minor crux. Nicolet has not helped to straighten it 
out. 


? Characteristically, Nicolet fails to report accurately or consistently the 
proportions paid to centurions (2 x) and equites (3 x): cf. 157, 159, 162, 163f. 
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There follows a substantial chapter ' Aerarium,' on "'the citizen and 
the public finances.’’ This incorporates some recent research by the 
author (Tributum. Recherches sur la fiscalité directe du citoyen à 
l'époque républicaine [Bonn 1976]). He argues that the imposition of a 
stipendium of one as per thousand per annum on Latin colonies in 204 
is no guide to the proportion of tributum imposed on Roman citizens 
because it was a punishment (213). Similarly the luxury tax of 3 per 
1000 in the census of 184. Yet it is reasonable to think that these 
figures indicate a censorial tendency to reckon in terms of the mil as a 
taxation rate. In practice Nicolet turns round and agrees: ‘‘il est prob- 
able que le taux, ordinairement, devait tourner autour des chiffres que 
nous avon vus: un, deux, ou trois pour mille" (214). He does have 
interesting things to say about the tribuni aerarii (218ff.). He suggests 
that these tribunes not only had the job of paying the soldiers but had 
to collect the tributum for the soldiers’ pay and indeed had to advance 
it from their own resources, like a leitourgia. He offers no opinion on 
the required census of tribuni aerarii, but if he is right, it would have to 
be very high. Could there be a hint in Livy 24.11.7-9 (214 B.C.) where, 
for a special leitourgia, the wealthier classes are ranked as follows: 


a)- 50,000 to 100,000 asses (= ‘Servian’ classes III and ID) 
b) 100,000 to 300,000 asses (= class I) 

c) 300,000 to 1,000,000 asses (= tribuni aerarii??) 

d) 1,000,000 asses and upwards (= equites) 

e) senators 


In a later reference Livy (26.35.3) describes this ranking as ex censu 
ordinibusque. However, as noted by P.A. Brunt (Italian Manpower 
[Oxford 1971] 700), the census ratings may well be anachronistic for 
the Second Punic War period and derive from the second century 
B.C. They may still afford a clue to the relative standing of the 
tribuni aerarii. 

Nicolet has a lengthy discussion of the working of the leges frumen- 
tariae, another vexatious problem. He calculates on the basis that 5 
modii of grain a month was distributed to each Roman citizen (head of 
family) under the law of Gaius Gracchus. But it is important to re- 
member that under Gracchus’ scheme the grain ration had to be paid 
for, at 6!/s asses a modius. We have no right to assume that every 
citizen could afford to buy his full ration. We cannot be sure that there 
were not citizens too poor to purchase any grain at all. So the 5 modii 
(the amount is not directly attested for the Lex Sempronia but can be 
inferred with some confidence) was not ''la ration minimale de blé 
pour un citoyen'' (258) but actually the maximum monthly allowance. 
Nicolet does show good sense in following J. G. Schovánek's dating 
of the Lex Octavia after, not before, 100 B.C. (he accepts 95—90, but 
99—87 would be safer, cf. my The Orators in Cicero's Brutus [Toronto 
1973] 115). In discussing the number of grain recipients Nicolet is not 
the first to mishandle the proposal of Cato in December 63. According 
to Plutarch, Cato persuaded the Senate to authorize a monthly dis- 
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tribution of grain to the poor, for an annual cost of 1250 talents or 
7,500,000 denarii (Caes. 8.6; Cat. min. 26.1; cf. Moralia 818 D). Ac- 
cording to Nicolet (263), Plutarch.says not a word to the effect that 
Cato had proposed to augment the number of beneficiaries. What 
other than that is said in Cat. min. 26.1? **he persuaded the Senate to 
take up the poor and landless mob into the otvrgoéoiov."" Evidently the 
poor had not been included in the grain distribution previously, for the 
reason mentioned above—inability to pay. The figure for the cost of 
Cato’s scheme to the State, 715 million denarii, gives 625,000 denarii 
per month, which is probably based on the usual price of 6!/s asses a 
modius: i.e. ca. 1,500,000/1,600,000 modii was the amount available 
for each monthly distribution (at 6'/3 asses a modius, 625,000 denarii 
buys 1,578,947 modii). With a ration of 5 modii per month, there 
would be ca. 300,000/320,000 recipients: 320,000 is given as the 
number scaled down by the dictator Caesar (Suetonius DJ 41.3), and 
is presumably the number of recipients under the Lex Clodia of 58. It 
thus appears that. Cato's scheme was identical with the subsequent 
Lex Clodia. It certainly did augment the number of beneficiaries of 
the frumentatio because it provided the grain gratis at State expense 
(it must have lapsed after or even during Cato's year of office). 
Nicolet like many others has not paid enough attention to the adminis- 
trative difference between the State's selling grain and giving it away 
free. By the consular law of 73 the State provided a maximum ration 
of 5 modii at 6'/3 asses a modius. A few years later Cicero (Verr. 
2.3.72) states that 33,000 medimni would almost have sufficed to feed 
the Roman plebs for a month; that implies only 39,600 rations of 5 
modii. Nicolet may fairly be permitted to make some allowance for 
Ciceronian rhetoric, so that the number of grain rations ca. 70 B.C. 
could well be higher than 40,000; but surely not as high as 108,000, the 
figure preferred by Nicolet (following and correcting R. J. Rowland, 
Jr.). " 

One hundred and forty-five pages, more than a quarter of the whole 
book, are devoted to the chapter ‘Comitia,’ sub-headed ‘the citizen 
and political participation.’ Nicolet is heavily indebted to L. R. 
Taylor's Roman Voting Assemblies (Ann Arbor 1966), which pro- 
vides him with a solid framework. Even so there is fault to be found. 
Nicolet fails to make up his mind whether to date the tribal reform of 
the Comitia Centuriata before or after the Second Punic War. He once 
(RHD 1961, 341ff.) advocated the date 179 B.C. (from Livy 40.51.9),a 
date which I now think may well be correct (that is, the censorship of 
179 —8). Unfortunately he does not see that some well-known Livian 
passages about the Comitia Centuriata in the period of the Second 
Punic War would make the later date impossible to sustain, if they 
were authentic. What needs to be said is that those passages are good 
evidence only for the working of the Comitia Centuriata in the period 
when their originals were first composed, by one or other of the later 
annalists. They are not reliable evidence for the date of the reform 
because they were devised a considerable time after it, and are prob- 
ably anachronistic. They describe the operation of the assembly on the 
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basis of the form of it known to the annalist, which was of course the 
tribally reformed Comitia Centuriata. 

One encounters a series of disconcerting errors and oddities in this 
huge chapter. Thus, Nicolet gives a peculiarly inaccurate summary of 
the Rabirius affair of 63 (304). —On the distribution of the Italian 
voters he offers (inspired by W. Seston) an exotic interpretation of 
Appian BC 1.49: “the Romans, drawing by lot one tribe in ten (for 
example the 10th, the 20th, the 30th in the list of tribes)" (is this by 
lot?) “and recommencing in this way for as long as it was necessary 
according to the number of newly enrolled persons, had decided to 
create a sort of 'tribus-bis' " (318).—On professio of candidates for 
office Nicolet again uses anachronistic texts (326f.). —He thinks that 
L. R. Taylor *'a prouvé définitivement" (336) that Ti. Gracchus’ last 
assembly was for legislation, not for an election. This is still disputed 
by the reviewer (cf. Phoenix 1968, 163f.) and notably by E. Badian in 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt, ed. Temporini, 
1.1.720f. (1972). —Nicolet toys with the notion that in elections where 
a number of posts were to be filled, the voter, instead of voting for as 
many candidates as there were places, voted for only one candidate 
(371; U. Hall, Historia 1964, 297ff., did explore this idea but, Nicolet 
omits to note, rejected it). He uses Livy 22.35.1-4 on the singular 
election of C. Terentius Varro to support the idea—an utterly unreli- 
able text (cf. Phoenix 1975, 250ff.). —In the consular election for 63, 
Nicolet assumes that C. Antonius, who beat L. Catilina by a few 
centuries (Asconius 94 C), was able to do so with the votes of the 
classes up to the second or perhaps part of the third (378). But As- 
conius' statement implies that by the time Antonius had the necessary 
97 century votes, Catilina had something like 90. Nicolet must be 
assuming (after E. S. Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting and Elec- 
tions [London 1972] 183ff.) that as soon as Cicero had been declared 
elected (by the Equestrian centuries, the first class and a few cen- 
turies of the second class), no further votes for Cicero were counted, 
but the voters continued to cast two votes; hence if Antonius had 
about 50 centuries and Catilina about 45 of the 97 who had elected 
Cicero, another 47 or so century votes could see Antonius elected. 
Even so that would bring us to the 144th century at least, so that the 
fourth class vote would probably have begun. In any case this scheme 
of voting seems very artificial, and more probably Cicero's votes 
continued to be counted and announced: in that case the voting to 
decide between Antonius and Catilina must have gone down to the 
last few centuries in the assembly (which is probably what Asconius 
means to indicate). —More than once Nicolet exploits the palpably 
anachronistic tale about the publicani overturning the urns in order to 
prevent the completion of a vote in the time of the Second Punic War 
(390, 502). He forgets that the urns were useful only for a written 
ballot, not introduced for iudicia till 137 (Lex Cassia). Likewise he 
makes use of the story of the overturning of urns by opponents of Ti. 
Gracchus in 133, three years before the introduction of the relevant 
ballot law (390, 397). —Nicolet exaggerates the rarity of success by 
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novi homines and so describes the election of C. Terentius Varro to 
the consulship for 216 as due to **une poussée révolutionnaire’ (419). 
Varro's success was no more revolutionary than M. Cato's election to 
the consulship of 195. 

A short chapter ‘Libertas’ touches on the relation between the citi- 
zen and the governing power. The following chapter 'Popularitas' is 
not without some interest. Nicolet discusses ''formes paralléles de la 
vie collective" outside the traditional domain defined by ''le droit 
public,” such as funerals, triumphs, cortèges and ''symbolic manifes- 
tations'' (e.g. escorting of officials, candidates or even private indi- 
viduals by friends and clientes), organized collegia (like Clodius's), 
spectacles and games (he brings out well their relation to public opin- 
ion), and the theatrical aspect of public trials. As he says in his ‘Con- 
clusion’ (513), “though devoid of any legal significance, these man- 
ifestations are too frequent and too oft repeated not to have played in 
the long run a regulatory role in the mechanism of decision. They 
sometimes constitute, at least for the political class, significant indices 
of opinion trends. They permit the very skilful or the very fortunate to 
manipulate public opinion, sometimes to influence events more effec- 
tively than by traditional methods.” On the other hand, Nicolet surely 
exaggerates the degree of literacy of the humblest citizens, basing 
himself on their ability to cast a written vote after 139 B.C. (517). 
Finally, he disarmingly sabotages his own exposition when he con- 
cedes that perhaps the angle of view he has chosen is not the best— 
because the essential political decisions were not taken primarily in 
the popular domain (519). This must surely undermine his belief that 
“Roman political discourse . . . is a rational discourse, making the least 
possible appeal to surprise, the principle of authority, or emotional 
techniques.” 

On the whole this book by Nicolet comes off as an interesting 
failure. The amount of original thought in it is limited. The author 
has no extraordinary talent for the solving of problems, and he lacks 
the clarity and consistency to make a convincing expositor of com- 
plicated and only partially understood systems such as the Roman 
assemblies. Modish jargon lifted from social or political anthropology 
turns out to offer scant illumination for the subject. Nicolet’s mani- 
fest energy and enthusiasm and his undoubted political experience 
and insight might better have been devoted to a different kind of 
study.? 


G. V. SUMNER 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


3 Some observations on the politics of Cicero (408f.) are particularly sugges- 
tive and reveal perhaps where Nicolet’s forte lies. 
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Epwarp N. Lurrwax. The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire: 
From the First Century A.D. to the Third. Baltimore and London, 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 255. 15 maps, 
10 figs., 3 tables. $12.95. 


The lack of a good general account of the Roman frontier systems has 
long been deplored. This book does not fill the gap, but it comes closer 
to it than any other. 

The author is not an ancient historian by trade, but ‘a professional 
defense analyst who has served as a consultant to the secretary of 
defense.’ This shows. Roman practice is evaluated within a conceptual 
framework derived from modern defense studies. Even what is familiar 
to the ancient historian reappears in novel and stimulating guise. 
Phrases like ‘high-intensity warfare’ and ‘border-rectification’ have 
excellent shock-capability. 

Luttwak appears for the most part not to have consulted the primary 
sources, literary or archaeological, but to have relied on inter- 
mediaries. The intermediaries are well chosen, though with a notable 
bias towards what is available in English, but in dealing with the 
archaeological evidence, the method leads inevitably to an imbalance 
in favor of areas like Britain and Germany, where adequate recent 
syntheses are available (for Germany, Luttwak leans heavily on 
Schónberger's article in JRS 59 [1969]). The Danube frontier, where 
onerosa collatio is required, gets relatively short shrift, and the middle 
Danube is sadly neglected. But in general Luttwak’s command of the 
material is impressive, though there are some omissions, for instance 
Klose, Roms Klientel-Randstaaten, Eggers, Der rómische Import im 

: freien Germanien, and von Petrikovits, Das römische Rheinland, 
which might have been consulted with profit. 

Luttwak distinguishes three periods. Under the Julio-Claudians, the 
key to the system is 'the absence of a perimeter defense' (his italics). 
Protection against possible ‘low-intensity’ threats was largely provided 
by client states. Because the legions were not tied down to perimeter 
defense tasks, they were readily available for internal security duties 
within the provinces, and for swiftly overawing the client states, if 
needed, thus securing the latter's obedience. Armenia is sui generis, 
the only true ‘buffer state,’ in the sense that it separates two great 
powers. Otherwise clients serve to guard the Roman provinces against 
‘low-intensity threats,’ including those from within the client area, and 
even where Roman intervention was needed to help out the client 
power, 'its goal could be limited to the essential minimum of protecting 
Roman assets and keeping the client ruler in control of his people,’ as 
opposed to the greater effort needed to achieve ' provincial standards of 
tranquillity.’ 

The contrast which Luttwak draws between Judaea and Cappadocia 
under Augustus and then under Vespasian is instructive; with the 
incorporation of the area as a regular province, ‘instead of the ‘‘invisi- 
ble" border guarded by others at no direct cost to Rome, a new 
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defended sector had to be created, and a supporting road infrastructure 
had to be built.’ Just as stimulating are Luttwak’s comments on the 
absence of a strategic reserve, so often held by modern writers to be a 
weakness: ‘Where the threat was endemic and stable, it was not the 
availability of a reserve that was needed, but permanently deployed 
forces; where the threat was sporadic and unpredictable, reserves 
could hardly ever hope to arrive on the scene in good time, and the 
damage done was likely to be inflicted very early, in any case.’ 

Luttwak clearly distinguishes between frontier systems designed to 
stop potential invaders on their own ground, and those which accept a 
degree of penetration before the enemy is engaged and turned back or 
destroyed. The Julio-Claudian system was of the latter type, since ‘few 
clients could be expected to control every would-be infiltrator and 
warrior-raider among their populations.’ Increasing Romanization and 
economic development in frontier areas forced the Romans to switch to 
a system of ‘preclusive’ defense, with fixed limites that actually 
stopped the enemy from penetrating Roman territory. The point is well 
made, but overstated. Luttwak writes of ‘the new strategy of perimeter 
defense inaugurated by the Flavians,’ as if Claudius had not already 
stabilized the frontier and had the forts and legionary bases on the 
Rhine and Danube rebuilt in stone; indeed, to go back to Augustus, itis 
nonsense to describe the hiberna even then as having defenses ‘no 
more elaborate than those of the marching camps that legionary forces 
on the move would build each afternoon at the conclusion of the day’s 
march,’ and I am horrified to find myself cited, wrongly, as the author- 
ity for this totally misleading statement. And if the 'politico-economic 
goal of Romanization' was undoubtedly present, Luttwak often gives 
too little weight to purely military considerations, which will have 
played a major role in establishing, for instance, the Taunus-Main 
frontier. 

Luttwak often writes as if he knew his frontiers only from the map. 
He has not trodden the ground. Geographical factors tend to be ig- 
nored. Significantly—and it is a very grave defect—most of his own 
maps lack relief. How can the reader make sense of 'the advancing 
frontier in Germany,’ for instance (map 2.4), without it? What was ‘the 
strategic importance of Armenia' (map 2.7), and how can we appreciate 
it, with no mountains? 

-After the third-century crisis, the Empire found the system of preclu- 
sive defense impossible to maintain against enemies 'capable of con- 
centrating overwhelming forces on any narrow segment of the fron- 
tier,’ and went over to ‘a defense-in-depth based on a combination of 
static frontier armies and mobile field forces,’ which provided only for 
interception of invaders inside imperial territory, and, although rav- 
ages in the frontier zone might be ‘contained by the point defenses of 
forts, towns, cities and even individual farmhouses, the social costs of 
the new policy were high.’ ‘Reductions made in the provincial forces 
that guarded the frontiers in order to strengthen the central field armies 
would always serve to provide political security for the imperial power, 
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but they must inevitably have downgraded the day-to-day security of 
the common people.’ 

It is impossible to enumerate all the topics which Luttwak touches 
on, and there is none which he fails in some way to illuminate. One may 
doubt that the Romans had as well-informed and far-sighted a defense 
staff as Luttwak’s interpretation would imply; nor does he consider 
what sort ofa defense staff they had, ifany. But the book is enormously 
stimulating, and no student of Roman frontiers can fail to profit by it. It 
is not, however, for the novice or the unwary. Errors are numerous, 
and often gross. Most could have been avoided, if the text, before 
publication, and the proofs had been read by a scholar familiar with 
Roman frontier studies. 

Misprints are frequent, especially in proper names and titles of 
` foreign publications. A Frenchman would have a fit. The maps, lettered 
by hand, are orthographical disasters. The traditional fastidiousness of 
the classical scholar is offended by the repeated misspelling of Latin 
names: Erburacum, Mongontiacum, ala Sagitarriorum, Bagandae, 
Dodechachoinos, Bithnia, Datiae (for Dacia). More worrying still are 
errors of fact. Haltern, Oberaden and Anreppen appear as ‘marching 
camps’ (!), ‘abandoned in A.D. 16' (map 1.3). The legionary bases at 
Nijmegen and Neuss were not ‘built after A.D. 9’; Neuss in fact dates 
back to before 12 B.C. The important base at Vechten is omitted. The 
legionary dispositions shown for ‘A.D. 6—16 apply only to the latter 
part of this period. The existence of a zone on the right bank of the 
lower Rhine free from German occupation after A.D. 16 is not recog- 
nized, although it would fit well into Luttwak's general theory. The 
Neckar valley and Black Forest are described as ‘a ready-made inva- 
sion axis ... only a week's march away from the northern edge of 
Italy,' and the impression is given that Regensburg was already a major 
Roman base before the Romans secured a passage through the Black 
Forest (p. 89). The existence of Inchtuthil, implying the intention 
permanently to occupy the Lowlands and East Coast, is ignored. Fig. 
1.1 purports to show ‘Roman unit establishments in the first and second 
centuries A.D.,' as if there were no changes in this time, although 
Luttwak recognizes that ‘military units . . . did not become significant 
until the Flavian era,' if indeed they were introduced before then. 
Trajan's supposed ‘Khabur-Jebel Sinjar-Tigris frontier’ is probably as 
chimerical as Augustus' Elbe-Danube one. And so on. A valuable, 
exciting, and in some ways brilliant book, but flawed. It could have 
been so much better. 


C. M. WELLS 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 
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Fergus Mirar. The Emperor in the Roman World (31 B.C.— A.D. 
337). Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press. Pp. xvi + 656. 1 
fold. table. $27.50. 


This large and impressive work is likely to be recognized, to quote 
from the jacket, ‘‘as one of the most important works in Roman his- 
tory to have been published in recent years.” It originated, as the 
author tells us, in his observation, when reading Josephus' Jewish 
War and the latter part of his Antiquities, that ‘‘in the events there 
described, the population of Judaea repeatedly applied to the emperor 
in person for decisions in their affairs but never received any spon- 
taneous communications from him.'' Thus there is introduced a theme 
which recurs throughout the book, descriptive of the many and varied 
relations between the emperor and all classes of his subjects. For the 
emphasis is placed on administration and communication, and the 
other topics suggested by the title, the emperor as military command- 
er, the emperor as object of cult and veneration, the emperor dealing 
with client princes and foreign powers, are hardly mentioned. The 
author deliberately chose to concentrate upon the emperor as gover- 
nor and judge. The extent of the empire and the numbers of its popula- 
tion, as well as the many insistent demands from all sides upon the 
emperor's attention, make this in fact a sufficiently large order, its 
realization made possible by M.'s extraordinarily wide command of 
the ancient, and especially of the juristic, sources. 

M.'s approach is pragmatic with a minimum of theorizing about the 
emperor's position: ‘“The emperor ‘was’ what the emperor did’’ and 
as ‘‘in government the most significant form of action is communica- 
tion between persons” the book *'is largely a map of who said or 
wrote what to whom” (xi). The method is inductive and requires the 
presentation of many items and examples in the ancient evidence 
together, suitably organized in categories and following within these a 
generally chronological order. The purpose is to present '"'certain pat- 
terns of contact between the inhabitants of the empire and the em- 
peror in person'' and *'to suggest that these patterns are of fundamen- 
tal importance in understanding what the Roman empire was." In 
spite of M.'s disclaimer that it is not a work of reference, the quota- 
tions and citations add up to a tolerable substitute and provide at least 
a useful repertory. Translations in the text aid readers who are less 
familiar with Greek and Latin, but there are generous quotations of 
the original texts in the notes. The volume of evidence, so largely 
drawn from the Greek East, distorts somewhat the position of the 
Latin West, even while representing well the important and increasing 
influence of the East. The Latin language maintained itself, and 
Roman institutions, as in the law, though strongly influenced, did 
remain valid. While M. emphasizes "those innumerable and indefin- 
able cultural, social and diplomatic influences from the Greek world 
which were to contribute so much over the following centuries (after 
Pompey) to the detachment of the emperor from the collective institu- 
tions of the city of Rome’’ (611) and sees in the emperor's position and 
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actions a great deal derived from hellenistic royal traditions (614f.), he 
also recognizes in the demands on the emperor's time and person 
much that comes from the relation of a Roman nobleman of the Late 
Republic to his associates and household (615). He finds in the em- 
peror's power from Augustus on to inflict death, confiscation or exile 
“an inheritance it seems from the summary hearings, punishments 
and confiscations of the civil war period’’ (327). 

In Part One, chapter 1, The Prologue, the vivid description of Mar- 
cus Aurelius giving justice in person at Sirmium amid the pressures of 
the Marcomannic wars is an admirable introduction in tone and 
theme. Part Two is devoted to ‘‘The Emperor: Setting, Resources and 
Function." Chapter 2 traces the development of the imperial resi- 
dences from the Palatine in Rome to the Palace in Constantinople. 
The major point is that wherever the emperor was in residence, at a 
villa in Italy, at Serdica or Sirmium, or a stop on a journey, it was in 
effect the capital and the center for imperial business to which peti- 
tioners and litigants must come. 

Chapter 3, “Entourage, Assistants and Advisers," traces the 
growth of the court personnel, military and civil, from the attendants 
of a consul or a proconsul of the Republic to the praetorians, body- 
guards, cavalry, panels of servants, slave and freed, of the developed 
court. The period of the powerful imperial freedmen, remembered 
with obloquy, is treated as a passing phase. It is noted how many of 
the emperor's close associates, equestrians, friends, advisers, begin- 
ning with Pompey's Theophanes and Caesar's Theopompus, were 
orators and writers from the Greek East. And there was the close 
association with the praetorian prefects, who included famous jurists 
among their number and finally became major territorial adminis- 
trators. 

Chapter 4, ‘The Imperial Wealth: Gifts and Exactions'' deals first 
with the liberalitates, the large and generous gifts and benefits ex- 
pected of the emperor, treating them as a royal tradition; and second, 
with the sources of imperial wealth, so vastly increased in the course 
of time by inheritances, confiscations, property without heirs, and 
accumulations of treasure. The distinction between aerarium and fis- 
cus, public and imperial funds, became and remained confused. Ap- 
pendixes present the problems of public properties, the fiscus, the 
patrimonium and the ratio privata in more detail. But clearly control 
of the whole passed to the emperor. As M. writes (134): “It will be 
necessary to concentrate not so much on the definition of terms as on 
the social relations involved in the acquisition of wealth by the em- 
perors ...’’ There is little on the profound economic effects. 

Chapter 5, ‘‘The Emperor at Work. Imperial Functions and their 
Social Setting," is based on the author's notable paper inJRS 1967. It 
points first to the rhetorical ability and training so necessary because 
the emperor's work in meetings or in correspondence required his 
personal participation. It is hard to credit that so large a body of 
letters, requests, appeals and petitions came to him directly or that the 
ab epistulis did not compose replies. A personal touch seems identifi- 
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able in many of the answers preserved, but M. does grant that many 
subscriptiones were written by lawyer secretaries (207, 248f.), and in 
the later period officials are found acting vice sacra (515), while the 
-mention in another connection of persons who could correspond di- 
rectly with the emperor as holders of a high and special honor (469f.) 
suggests some limitation of access on that side. The important point is 
there was ‘‘a general expectation that the emperor would give ear to 
his subjects, and that the answers they would receive would be in 
content and tone in some sense his own, and would embody the 
values of that same traditional culture which both they and the em- 
peror shared" (271). While agreeing that in the empire ‘new laws 
were put forward, aspects of taxation changed, and new legions 
raised’’ M. holds that ‘‘the nature of the emperor’s personal activities, 
and of the social and physical contexts in which they were conducted, 
was such as to exclude the initiation of change as a normal and ex- 
pected function.” 

In Part III, "Subject. and Emperor," the emphasis shifts to the 
relations of the emperor as the source of benefits, grants, appoint- 
ments and justice with the orders and organizations of the empire. 
Chapter 6 takes up the equestrian order and the senate. Many exam- 
ples trace the dependence of the equestrian order from the beginning 
upon the emperor for preferment to equestrian honors (the equus 
publicus and adlection into the decuriae of jurors), and appointment 
to equestrian positions. Imperial control of the senate came about 
more gradually. There is ample documentation of imperial commen- 
dation in elections and the emperor's personal choice in elections, 
adlections, appointments and grants of the latus clavus, all creating 
hereditary status, which were the means whereby ‘‘senatorial rank, 
virtually confined to Italians at the beginning of the period, was stead- 
ily extended to men from all the more civilized provinces of the Latin 
west and the Greek east’’ (290). Sections on mandata and consul- 
tationes show legates and proconsuls alike reporting to the emperor in 
the second century; and the beginning of the third saw the end of 
senatus consulta on provincial matters (350). “From the very begin- 
ning the emperor's role in the senate, or in relation to it, was marked 
by an inevitable ambivalence which would only be resolved by his 
steadily increasing detachment from it’’ (351). But to the end their 
relation is described as ''significant."' 

The emperor's contacts with the communities of the empire is the 
subject of Chapter 7, *' Cities, Provincial Councils and Associations.” 
In Rome the shows provided the chief opportunities for personal ap- 
pearances, and more were provided by his travels. But for com- 
munities, territorial and other organizations of the empire the major 
recourse was to embassies. Through them myriads of requests were 
brought to the emperor in person wherever he was with little apparent 
regard for distance, time or expense (see 363ff., 462-63). On cities, 
M.'s method is ‘‘to pay attention to exactly what rights, statuses and 
privileges are clearly attested as being granted by the emperors or 
requested from them"' (398). Hence discussion of requests for colonial 
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status, or the ius Latii or confirmation of privileges granted before 
(well illustrated in the new Aprodisias archive). On municipia M. 
makes the striking statement that ‘‘with one exception which proves 
the rule there is not a concrete and unambiguous case in the entire 
literary and documentary evidence for the empire which shows a town 
being specifically granted the status of municipium’ (400). Honors 
given to Antoninus Pius as conditor municipii (ILS 6779, 6780) when 
Gigthis received the Latium maius are discounted on the ground that a 
benefactor could merit the title conditor (406). This is consistent with 
the suggestion M. makes in another connection (485-86) that ''the 
ordinary inhabitants of provincial towns with ‘Latin rights’ were sim- 
ply non-citizens.” 

Chapter 8, ‘‘Private Persons” presents a corresponding record of 
beneficia, grants and judicial hearings and decisions to private per- 
sons who succeeded in getting access to the emperor, or had a friend 
in court to present them or their requests. Grants of citizenship were 
recorded individually and the record was preserved. Members of the 
learned professions, a great majority of them from the Greek east, 
figure prominently among recipients of gifts, immunities and posi- 
tions. Emphasis is given to the emperor’s constant role in both civil 
and criminal cases as judge of first instance and of appeal. Numerous 
as the cases on the record are and varied in kind and importance they 
were limited not only by distance and time, but there was probably 
some degree of selectivity. Fronto in a speech to Antoninus Pius once 
noted how undesirable it would be ‘‘for all wills from distant overseas 
provinces to be brought to Rome for your cognitio" (532-33). Mul- 
titudes of petitions, calling for responses, mostly subscriptiones, and 
often repeatedly, also attest the emperor's role as a constant personal 
source of justice, apart from revealing much about the private and the 
business life of the empire. But doubts remain of the emperor's 
strength, time, often even the inclination, to deal with it all in person. 

Chapter 9, *' Church and Emperor” notes how similar the emperor's 
relations with the church were to those described in other contexts. 
Here too are found ‘‘the emperor's personal pronouncement of deci- 
sions and verdicts; the addressing of accusations and petitions to him; 
the conferment of privileges; and his decisions on the exclusion or 
inclusion of marginal cases; gifts in cash and kind; confiscation and 
restoration of property; the issuing of edicts and general epistulae, 
and before that, for a long period, only of rescripta in answer to 
consultationes by governors or to letters from koina or cities” (551). 
The initiatives of Decius, Valerian and Diocletian in ordering persecu- 
tion are notably inconsistent with the usual picture of a rather passive 
role of reaction to inquiries and requests (566ff.). Yet it is the regular 
role of the emperor that made it natural for the Christian church of 
Antioch to bring to Aurelian the case of Paul of Samosata (572), and 
for Donatists in Africa and Arians in the East to insist on recourse to 
the emperor himself (584ff.). ‘‘The form of the emperor's exchanges 
with the church, and the presumptions which underlay them, cannot 
be understood without close reference to the long-established patterns 
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of his contacts with other bodies and with individuals seeking justice 
or benefits’’ (606). 

The final section, Chapter 10, “From Pompey to Constantine,” 
presents a summary of the main themes. M. recognizes the con- 
tinuance of Roman republican titles (616) but emphasizes again the 
dominating influence of the institutions and culture of the Greek 
world. 

The limitation of the subject so largely to aspects of civil govern- 
ment has obscured the effects of the crises, as in A.D. 69 and in the 
third century, that almost ruined the Roman empire, and accelerated 
changes or made them inevitable. Little is said about the arbitrariness 
of so great a concentration of influence and power, nor is any use 
made of Tacitus’ reluctant dictum, neque alia re Romana quam si 
unus imperitet. But the author has given us on an ample canvas a most 
valuable picture of the emperor as a social human being administering 
and so far as possible dealing in person with the inhabitants of all 
Classes in a huge empire who kept insistently pressing their requests 
and problems upon him. 

There is a selective index of names and subjects. and also an index 
of sources, followed by a chronological list of emperors. Some slips 
can easily be corrected in another issue. P. 16: not wife, but sister of 
Sextus Pompey. P. 97: Neocaesarea was in Pontus, not Cappadocia. 
P. 169: ''troops of beasts” appears to be a translation of ferarum 
catuli in the Latin text. P. 271, n. 74: for Vesp. read Nero. P. 288, the 
name of the African town is Curubis, not Curulis. P. 355: according to 
Dio 55.10.15, Iullus Antonius was put to death rather than exiled; 
according to Velleius 2.100.4, he committed suicide. P. 523: the 
praetor was brought before Tiberius by his father-in-law, not his 
brother-in-law. P. 543: Aragua was in Phrygia, not Pisidia. On page 
427, ‘‘In Roman law a community could in principle be neither an heir 
nor a legatee'' may perhaps be slightly modified in the light of Ulpian 
Lib. Reg. 24.28(FIRA 2.293): from Nerva on, confirmed by the senate 
auctore Hadriano, civitatibus omnibus, quae sub imperio populi Ro- 
mani sunt, legari potest. The grant to the pagus of Thugga by Marcus 
Aurelius was a caeleste beneficium to a pagus in the pertica of 
Carthage (LS 9399; AEpig 1963, no. 94). A few misprints can easily be 
corrected: for example, Philippololis for Philippopolis, p. 192, n. 21; 
principle for principal, p. 276; contracts for contacts, p. 313; Lucinius 
for Licinius, p. 336. 


T. RosenT S. BROUGHTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Davip E. Hanm. The Origins of Stoic Cosmology. Columbus, Ohio 
State University Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 292. $17.50. 


The problem of determining the origins of Stoic cosmology is ex- 
tremely difficult. Diogenes Laertius states specifically that Zeno was 
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a student of Xenocrates and Polemon (7.2). If Xenocrates died in 314 
B.C. and Zeno arrived in Athens in 312 B.C., it is clear that Zeno did 
not hear the lectures of Xenocrates. We must remember, however, 
that Zeno would have arrived in Athens soon after Xenocrates’ death, 
when interest in his writings would have been particularly high. 
Diogenes’ source believed that Xenocrates had exerted a strong in- 
fluence on Zeno. Whether or not this source was ultimately Antiochus 
of Ascalon, there are reasons for believing that he was correct. I 
reject, therefore, Hahm’s suggestion that the name Xenocrates should 
be emended to that of Xenophilus of Chalcidice (224-25). 

If we follow the ancient tradition, we should seek the origins of 
Stoic philosophy in the Academy and the early works of Aristotle. 
Longrigg has argued that we should look for the origins in the 
philosophy of Zeno’s contemporaries, Theophrastus and Strato 
("Elementary Physics in the Lyceum and Stoa,” Isis 66 [1975] 211- 
29). Many of the innovations of Theophrastus, however, constituted a 
rejection.of the Aristotelian treatises and a return to the doctrines of 
his earlier period or to the teachings of Plato. The points which 
Theophrastus rejected in Aristotle were deviations from the tradi- 
tional views of the Academy. The similarity between the Stoic prem- 
ises and those of Theophrastus may perhaps be explained in terms of 
their common sources, the Academy and contemporary medicine. 

Hahm has sought the origins of Stoic cosmology in the Aristotelian 
treatises. The evidence is difficult to assess largely because many of 
the basic principles of Stoic cosmology are by no means established. I 
believe that I can best indicate the nature of the difficulties by consid- 
ering some of the problems raised in chapter two, which is entitled 
Principles. Following a passage in Diogenes Laertius (7.134), Hahm 
equates the terms doy), tò ztoi0)v, and Aóyoc. He argues that the 
active principle was responsible for the elements and for the qualities 
and shapes of the individually qualified entities. He maintains also 
that the elements are intermediate between the particular entities and 
the primary substance. I find this account unsatisfactory. I believe 
that there is evidence in Diogenes Laertius and other authorities to 
indicate that the dgy# should be distinguished from the Aóyoc. Hahm 
has failed to establish the nature of the individually qualified entity, 
and to explain how it was possible for the soul to survive the con- 
flagration when the elements could not. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about the reading of a 
sentence in Diogenes Laertius (7.134). Some authorities, as, for exam- 
ple, Long in his Oxford edition of Diogenes Laertius, have accepted 
the emendation: dowudtovs elvai tag àoyác, and others, including 
Hahm (p. 32, par. 2, and p. 49, note 12) and Lapidge ("A Problem 
in Stoic Cosmology," Phronesis 18 [1973] 263-64) have argued in 
favor of oóuaca. In another passage, equally controversial, Diogenes 
Laertius described the four elements together as ‘‘unqualified sub- 
stance" (7.137 = SVF 2.580). This statement has been rejected by 
Hahm (p. 30, par. 1 and 2). 
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Is it possible to determine the relationship between an active princi- 
ple which is incorporeal and the oca? I believe that it is. Plutarch's 
statement to the effect that at the conflagration Zeus (i.e. the individu- 
ally qualified entity) retires into forethought (i.e. the corporeal) and 
that both persist in a single substance, aither (Comm. Not. 1077d), 
seems to indicate that aither was the substratum of the corporeal. 
Lapidge pointed out that aither was associated with the active princi- 
ple, god (254). In a much discussed passage, Plutarch quoted the 
Stoics as arguing that each of us is two substrata. One of these is said to 
be substance. The name of the other is missing because of a lacuna in 
the manuscript (Comm. Not. 1083d). Cherniss in his recent edition of 
the De Communibus Notitiis restored xoiórng but argued on the basis 
of a passage in which Arius Didymus uses the term orts to designate 
tò ióíoc zmoióv that the word zoiórgg denoted rò idiwsg zxoióv 
(Plutarch's Moralia: Loeb Classical Library, XIII, II, p. 850, note b). 
Dexippus states that there were two substrata, the so-called primary 
substratum, as, for example, the unqualified matter, and the zxoióv, 
which subsists generically or individually (SVF 2.374). We may, there- 
fore, assume two substrata for ó idiwso z0ióc, zoióv and Gmotog BAN. 
Moreover, Diogenes Laertius, quoting Chrysippus, distinguishes be- 
tween two kinds of matter, primary matter (or substance) and matter 
(SVF 2.316). We may, therefore, regard primary matter as prior to 
unqualified matter and reconstruct the following relationships: 

0cóc (oxy) — nodi Ön ( åoxń) 
o@ua (mov) anotog ÀN. 
6 idiws molds 

Matter was necessarily unqualified because the quality was corporeal. 
It is, I believe, incorrect to say that ‘‘stripped of all qualifications, the 
cosmos is seen to be nothing but bare, corporeal material" (Hahm, 
33). 
Why, then, did Diogenes Laertius describe the elements as unqual- 
ified? As Hahm states, the. principles were used to account for the 
change of fire into the other elements in the formation of the cosmos 
(34). God turns the entire substance through air into water (D.L. 7.136). 
The elements were unqualified substance (7.137). It would seem to be 
incorrect to say, as Hahm does (p. 36, par. 2), that the Stoics took 
bronze back to one of the four elements and proceeded from the four 
elements to prime matter. The individually qualified entity, bronze, 
would have two substrata, zoidv and dztoi0c 049. The reconstruction 
that I have made would explain how a term such as soul could be 
corporeal without being material, and why the soul could survive the 
conflagration when the individually qualified entity and the elements 
could not. 

The active principle or ozeouatuxóc Aóyoc was responsible for the 
elements; the Adyoc, that is, the o@ua, permeated unqualified matter 
and fashioned the individually qualified entities (cf. Hahm, p. 42, par. 
2, and p. 54, note 45). The Adyoc, rather than the Goy5j, was responsi- 
ble for qualities, shapes and change in the particular entities (cf. Hahm, 
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34). Diogenes Laertius specifies ‘‘the active” by the term Aóyoc, and 
"the passive" by unqualified substance and states that the Aóyoc 
fabricates the several things (7.134). Unfortunately, he refers to these 
terms as aoyai. The careless use of terminology is responsible for a 
great deal of confusion. The Stoics applied such terms as "the active” 
and "god" to both the dey and the Aóyoc. This accounts for the 
confusion in Alexander of Aphrodisias (SVF 2.310). I do not, however, 
find any difficulty in Plutarch's statement that the Stoics made god, 
although he was an active principle, an intelligent body (Comm. Not. 
1085b = SVF 2.313). 

In spite of my negative comments, I believe that Hahm's book is a 
valuable study. The material is well presented. It is, however, only 
the first step in a long and difficult search for the origins of Stoic 
cosmology. 


MARGARET E. REESOR 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Hanorp Cuerniss. Selected Papers. Edited by Leonardo Taran. 
Leiden, Brill, 1977. Pp. ix + 575. 


Most of that part of the published work of Professor Cherniss which 
has so far remained scattered in journals, symposia, and the like, is 
brought together in this volume, along with a previously unpublished 
lecture, ‘‘Ancient Forms of Philosophic Discourse," delivered in 
1970. Professor Taran, himself the author of scholarly studies in the 
area of Greek philosophy, is a former student of Cherniss. He de- 
serves warmest thanks for this collection and, no less, for the meticu- 
lous 44-page Index Locorum he has produced for it—a boon to those 
who will be working these little gold-mines of exact and penetrating 
comment on the texts of Greek philosophy in years to come. Of the 
41 items in the book, 25 are book reviews or review-articles. The 
rest are essays or notes. 

The publication dates span half a century. Two excellent articles 
go back to 1932, when their author was 28. One of them, ‘‘On 
Plato's Republic X 597B,’’ is as illuminating an account as has ever 
been given in print of this perplexing passage, where Plato speaks or 
‘‘God”’ (so Cherniss for ó @ed¢) as the putoveydc of the Idea of Bad. 
The other, “Parmenides and the Parmenides of Plato,” is still the 
best statement of the thesis that this Platonic dialogue is meant to 
parody Parmenides’ poem and Zeno’s.method. Taking account of the 
maturity of the scholarship in these essays and of the fact that their 
author published three book reviews in the same year and, two years 
earlier, the substantial monograph on ‘‘The Platonism of Gregory of 
Nyssa” (Univ. of Calif. Studies in Class. Philology 11 [1930], 1-92), 
one gets a sense of the precocity of the author. At the start of his 
career, still in his twenties, he was producing in quantity work whose 
quality could stand comparison with that of the foremost living 
Platonists of his day at the height of their powers. 
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Some of the essays in the volume have been already reprinted in 
widely used collections of work on Greek philosophy. They have 
been studied and much discussed in recent years. One can only hope 
that the present volume will help make this part of Cherniss’s work 
a still more potent force in current studies in its area. Since it will be 
easier for the essays than for the book reviews to find their public, 
I shall concentrate on the latter. Taken by the large, they are models 
of the art. Having read many of them at, or near, their first appear- 
ance, and having lived for decades with some of the books reviewed, 
I can testify that the reviews wear well. Let me pick out one of them 
for detailed comment: I can think of no better way of bringing out the 
quality of scholarship contained within this volume. I choose, ac- 
cordingly, the section of a long article entitled ''Some War-Time 
Publications on Plato” (originally published in AJP 68 [1947] 113-46 
and 225-66) which was devoted to Richard Robinson’s Plato’s Earlier 
Dialectic (ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1941). The thoroughness 
of the review is characteristic. In the course of a 13-page essay it 
manages to take the reader through the whole of the book, chapter by 
chapter, giving a remarkably accurate account of every important 
idea in the book. I despair of doing as well by the review. All I shall 
be able to offer is a discussion of some of its salient points. 

For many of us in the “forties Robinson's book had been trend- 
setting—or, more precisely, trend-reversing. It struck out forcefully 
against the free-wheeling interpretation of Plato to which philoso- 
phers untrained in the classics are always prone and had been 
flourishing in this country at that time: uninhibited examples of it, like 
Raphael Demos’ The Philosophy of Plato (1937) and John Wild’s 
Plato's Theory of Man (1946), were much admired in some quarters 
at the time. No less a scholar than A. E. Taylor had abetted this 
line of exegesis. In his extraordinarily learned Commentary on the 
Timaeus (1928) he had not scrupled to import the conceptual novelties 
and even some of the technical neologisms of Whiteheadian meta- 
physics into his elucidation of Plato's text. Cherniss was well aware 
of the pernicious influence of this way of interpreting Plato: in the 
same article he dissects Wild's book. We should, therefore, expect 
him to be sympathetic with the manifesto of ultra-fastidious exegesis 
with which Robinson starts his book. And so he is. But he demurs 
at some of its canons, most particularly at Robinson's ban on ‘“‘in- 
sinuating the future" (3), which disallows ''the belief that certain 
logical doctrines must have been obvious to Plato because they are so 
obvious to any intelligent person,” a belief says Robinson, which is 
"destructive of any true history of thought" (29). Cherniss retorts: **but 
itis no less objectionable to believe that what is obvious to any intelligent 
person was not obvious to Plato” (134).? 


1 All citations from Robinson are from the first edition of his book, cited 
above. 

? Page references to Cherniss's review follow the pagination of its original 
in AJP, preserved in this volume, along with the latter's own. 
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Is Cherniss licensing us to assume that Plato’s sense of the obvious 
in philosophical reasoning is precisely the same as ours? If he were, - 
the counsel would be obscurantist—an impediment to the genuinely 
empirical study of Plato's dialogues for which Robinson is fighting 
in this book. But I do not believe that this is Cherniss's point at all. 
We must judge this by his practice, for neither here nor anywhere else 
in his writings, to my knowledge, has he addressed directly this 
fundamental question of philosophical hermeneutics and spelled out 
his answer in theoretical terms. Though, certainly, he believes in 
a core of intuitive rationality which is the same for the classical 
Greeks as it is for us, nowhere does he imply that its boundaries can 
be fixed a priori and do not need to be discovered by empirical 
inquiry. Plato's text, rather than any formal principle of interpreta- 
tion, is his final ground of appeal when he disputes Robinson's 
imputation of any specific idea to Plato. The dissent is supported by a 
scrutiny of Plato's writings which is as minutely observant of their 
content and texture as has been that of any Platonist in this century. 
Here is a small example of exact attention to a detail of text resolving an 
interpreter's crux: In Meno 87B2-C3 and 89C2-4 we have to decide for 
ourselves—Plato does not tell us—which is the '*hypothesis"" Socrates 
is talking about: that virtue is knowledge or that if itis knowledge, then it 
is teachable? Robinson had opted for the latter (122-23), Paul Friedlàn- 
der? for the former. Cherniss follows Friedlander, accepting his reason- 
ing, but adding a sharp little argument of his own: ''the position of the 
Öri [in xai órAov .. .xata trjv ózó0souv, eizteo Emtothun Éovw QET, 
6tt dtdaxrév éotiv, 89C2-4] shows that the sentence means ‘it is clear 
that it is teachable, according to the hypothesis, if virtue is 
knowledge’ ” (140, n. 28). This clinches the case for the former option, 
and Robinson accepts the correction in the second edition of his book 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1953).4 

Similarly close reading of text is what prompts Cherniss to take 
issue with Robinson on a more important and much more difficult 
problem of interpretation: Had the goal of dialectic in the Phaedo 
been different from what it becomes in the Republic, where the search 
is to proceed wéyot tom avunoGEétov nl tv tot navtosg ágyfüv 
(511B6-7)? In the Phaedo the philosopher had been told: when '*you 
need to give an account of your hypothesis," hypothesize another 
"which seems the best of those above, éwo èni ti ixavov EA0gg" 
(101D5-E1). Was this £xavóv meant to be a different terminus from 
the avumd@etov of the Republic? So Robinson had argued. Taking 
ixavóv to mean no more than ''adequate to satisfy an objector” (143), 
he had reached the disturbing conclusion that while the dialectical 


3 [n his own review of Robinson's book, CP 40 (1945) 253-59 at p. 255. 

* Not all scholars who acknowledge indebtedness to this edition of 
Robinson's book take notice of this revision. I. M. Crombie, An Examination 
of Plato's Doctrines (London, Kegan Paul Routledge, 1963, p. 533), repeats— 
without argument and without reference to Robinson or to Cherniss—the 
mistake the former had made in the first edition. 
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method is the same in both the Phaedo and the Republic—in both 
dialogues ever ‘‘higher’’ hypotheses are to be projected and tested by 
elenchus—Plato expects radically different results in the Republic: 
“The new claim for certainty is made on the ground of the old 
hypothetical method” (184). Cherniss rejects this conclusion, but not 
on the general ground that it would be strange indeed if the same 
method, supported by the same epistemology and ontology, should 
now be expected to reach an absolutely secure, instead of a merely 
provisional, àoy5. His argument hews closely to the text. Nothing 
is said in the Phaedo, he points out, to show that its ixavdv is itself 
only a hypothesis, and that the rejection of hypotheses on the way to 
it occurs only under external pressure: ‘‘Plato does not say that you 
will not posit a higher hypothesis unless the interlocutor objects to 
your present hypothesis. If he does so object, you will not at once set 
up the new hypothesis (101D3-5); but éze:é7 dé exeí(vgg adtijs déot 
oe Ó.ÓÓóvat Aóyov certainly does not imply that you won't do so at 
-all unless he does so object. Socrates’ statement at 107B5-6, rác 
ye wvnoGécets Tag zoórag, xai si zi0tai uiv eiow, 6uws 
émtoxentéov oagéoteguy, surely shows that a serious thinker must of 
his own accord in the proper course proceed back to a ixavév”’ (141). 
And against Robinson's notion that in the Republic ‘‘the destruction 
of the hypotheses’’ does not occur before the àvvzóOcrov has been 
reached, Cherniss argues that, on the contrary, zooeóerat tas 
viobéces avaigotoa èz’ abvr)v thy ágyrjv (533C8) shows that ''this 
‘destruction’ occurs at each step on the upward path . . . The tense of 
the participle ava:eotea itself proves this, and to make doubly sure 
that this sense should not be overlooked Plato put the participial 
clause between zogevetar and ém’avtny thy ágyrv" (143). Robinson 
must have accepted this inference from the grammar in 533C8: he 
drops this part of his view in the second edition, though still adhering 
to the diversity of the ixavdv of the Phaedo from the avund@eror of 
the Republic. 

But I must not create the impression that all of Cherniss's criti- 
cisms score a bull’s eye. Thus when Robinson voices uneasiness over 
the "unlimited priority" which is apparently assigned to the ‘‘What 
is X?" question in several Socratic dialogues, and Cherniss in 
his rejoinder (138) seems to imply that there is nothing wrong with 
that doctrine, he gives no indication of being as fully aware as was 
Robinson of the profoundly perplexing implications if that priority 
is taken at face value. And there are other points at which the 
comment in the review does not give due weight to the reasons which 


5 The perplexity has been much discussed in the subsequent philosophical 
literature: P. T. Geach, ''Plato's Euthyphro: an Analysis and Commentary," 
Monist 50 (1966) 369-82 (reprinted in the author's Logic that Matters 
[Oxford 1972); G. Santas, "The Socratic Fallacy,” Journal of the History of 
Philosophy 10 (1972) 127-41; J. Beversiuis, ''Socratic Definition," American 
Philosophical Quarterly 11 (1974) 331-36; T. I. Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1977) 294, n. 30. 
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had led Robinson to adopt the view which has provoked his critic’s 
objection. But it would be childish to expect inerrancy in a reviewer. 
He has acquitted himself well if ori all major points on which the 
author is definitely wrong the reviewer has succeeded as well as 
Cherniss certainly does in this book in spotting the error and alerting 
the reader to it. 

The gravest error in Robinson’s book occurs in the discussion of 
the logic of Socratic elenchus, centering in the charge that Plato 
“habitually thought and wrote as if [Robinson’s italics] all elenchus 
consisted in reducing the thesis to a self-contradiction,"" i.e. in de- 
ducing from that thesis, without the aid of any extra premises, its 
own negation (29). The charge is made in full view of the fact that 
not one of the elenchi (39 of them on Robinson’s count) in the 
earlier dialogues actually exhibits this pattern and that the error in- 
curred in the alleged misperception of their logic is gross. Here 
Robinson has been misled by his canons of exegesis. Were it not for 
his interdict on ‘‘anticipating the future," he would have hesitated. 
to charge one of the greatest thinkers of all time with so elementary 
an error, except on the strength of incontrovertibly explicit and 
unambiguous evidence. Cherniss attacks on just this ground. He 
confronts one by one the texts Robinson adduces as evidence® and 
argues that none of them substantiates the charge. Friedlander in 
his review had already disposed of one of them: in ó tod dtxaiov 
Aóyog sig tovvavtiov nepierorýxe:i (Rep. 343A2), he had pointed 
out, we are told only that Thrasymachus’ thesis had "'turned into 
its opposite," not how it did so; in particular, we are not told that 
the évavzíov of that thesis had been deduced from it, 

Cherniss attacks the evidential value of another of Robinson's 
texts, pointing out that when Socrates says that the statements about 
the gods are not otjugwva avrà aitoic he is referring to xaxwv 
aittov påvar tov Gedy at the start of the sentence (which, in turn, 
refers back to the line of argument in 279BIff., where the conclusion 
that god cannot be the cause of evil to men is not deduced' from 
the refutand, “‘god is the cause of evil to men," but derived from 
additional premises which, it is presumed, the poets would also grant: 
that god is good, that whatever is good is not harmful and, therefore, 
not the cause of evil to men). I have filled out Cherniss’s reasoning 
in the foregoing parenthesis, for his rebuttal, conducted within the 


$ Pp. 30-31. Of the five texts listed here that have any claim at all to refer 
to Socratic elenchi only three—Rep. I 343A2, Grg. 457E1-3 and 487B3-4— 
are indisputably Socratic. The ones from Rep. II (289C3) and the Theaetetus 
(155B4-6) take us into the dialogues of the middle period, but are worth 
examining as offering some sort of parallels to the elenchi of the earlier period. 
I exclude Robinson's use of Phaedo 101D and of the second half of the 
Parmenides which are neither Socratic elenchi nor parallels to them; in any 
case, they do not prove what Robinson claims they do and for a reason which 
is as good as given in an incidental comment by Robinson himself (137), as 
Cherniss points out (136). 
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limits of a single footnote (138, n. 34), does not provide an adequate 
analysis of Robinson’s texts and takes no notice of the defective 
reasoning which had led him to construe them as evidence for his 
purpose. There was more urgent need to dissect the latter in the case 
of Robinson's use of the texts from the Gorgias: (a), 457E1-3, vov: 
éuoi doxets où ztávv áxóAov0a Aéysww 0068 oúupwva oig TO MEWTOV 
leyes neol tijg ónroguxr)c, and (b), 487B3-4, todua éxdteoos avtav 
aùtòç abt@ évavría AÉyew. What happens in the elenchi of Gorgias 
(460A 5-461B2) and of Polus (474C4-475E6) is that each is manoeuvred 
into self-contradiction by assenting to premises, not entailed by their 
initial thesis, which entail the negation of that thesis. In citing (b) in 
support of his charge Robinson is confusing the interlocutors' self- 
contradiction with the self-contradiction of their initia] theses. In cit- 
ing (a) for the same purpose he is confusing contradiction within the 
premise-set admitted by each interlocutor with the self-contradiction 
of one member of that set. Only by patent circularity of argument—by 
assuming the very thing that needs to be proved—could either of 
those mistakes be imputed to Plato. If we approach these texts with a 
mind free of the two confusions, there would be nothing in what he 
wrote to convict him of either. This is what needed to be said here, 
and then again in the assault on Robinson's last text, Tht. 155B4-CT: 
to say that three premises which are consistent among themselves 
uáyetat avTA avtoic év TH NuETEOR Woy when conjoined with further 
premises, is not to assert or imply that any one of those premises 
contradicts itself. Failing to explain this in his review of the texts from 
the Gorgias and the Theaetetus, Cherniss leaves us wondering if he 
has grasped it clearly himself. For if he had understood exactly where 
Robinson goes wrong in the case of (b) above, why should he feel 
called upon to deny (loc. cit.) that Socrates there is referring to a 
‘‘direct’’ refutation of Gorgias?" 


7In a ''direct" refutation of p—i.e. the deduction of not-p from true 
premises q and r—the sponsor of p may very properly be charged with 
having contradicted himself if he had assented to q and r and therewith to 
not-p. Simple as this point is, the confusion in Robinson’s treatment of (b) 
also passes unmentioned in either of the two major English reviews of the 
first edition of Robinson's book, Friedlander’s (cited above) and F. M. Corn- 
ford’s (Mind 51 [1942] 386-88). It eludes E. R. Dodds in his magisterial 
commentary on the Gorgias (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959). Confronting 
Robinson’s use of (b), Dodds (220) asks, ''Has Gorgias in fact contradicted 
himself?” and shrinks from answering with an unqualified ‘‘Yes’’ for fear 
of playing into Robinson’s hands—as though in admitting that Gorgias has 
`- contradicted himself one would be implying that his thesis has contradicted 
itself. The reasons Dodds gives for his scruple are either irrelevant or false: 
he says that the refutation was produced ‘‘on Socratic premises'' (but Gorgias 
assented to them) and that Socrates ''forced Gorgias to accept them’’ (but 
in a Socratic dialogue no one is *'forced'' to accept anything; one is enjoined 
to never agree to anything aga óó£a»). 
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Here and earlier I have not soft-pedalled criticisms: this is a review, 
not a panegyric. I could have made many more of them without 
feeling the slightest need to qualify my over-all judgment that what 
Cherniss wrote about Robinson’s book in this article constitutes a 
superlatively fine review. If one has any doubt of the magnificence 
of its scholarship one should compare if with the two others in 
English by leading Platonists: Friedlander's and Cornford's.? Even 
the former—an absolutely first-class review—suffers by the compar- 
ison. And when one reflects on the fact that in that same article 
Cherniss reviews eight other books as well—several of them calling 
for as great an investment of critical energy-—the achievement is awe- 
some. If I had been so fortunate as to produce a book as fine as the 
best two of those nine books covered by Cherniss in that article— 
Robinson's, and Jean Moreau's La Construction Idéaliste Platon- 
icienne—Cherniss would have been the scholar I would have coveted 
for a reviewer. I would have been surer in his case than in that of 
any contemporary Platonist that he would come to my work with a 
fund of knowledge exceeding mine, yet not less intent on that account 
to read (not skim) what I had written, to take great pains to under- 
stand everything I had put into the book, to report it accurately and 
untendentiously, and to appraise it with scrupulous justice. 

If I had had the space I would have gone on to acknowledge the 
merits of many other reviews in this volume, including those of books 
at the dark end of the spectrum of excellence. There too Cherniss has 
served us well, and not just by identifying its error but by dispensing, 
in the course of doing so, much sound and accurate knowledge in 
those very areas where talented authors are most tempted to indulge 
fantasy in their search for truth. As a model of this kind of re- 
viewing I can do no better than refer to the essay entitled ‘‘Plato asa 
Mathematician” which reviews Platon et la Recherche Mathé- 
matique de son Epoque, by Charles Mugler (Strasbourg - Zurich, 
Editions P. H. Heitz, 1948). It is much more than a point by point 
refutation of the vagaries of an erudite and undisciplined imagination. 
It is a positive contribution of the greatest value to the history of 
Greek mathematics in, or close, to Plato's time. What it offers on 
the detailed topics that come into the review is unsurpassed in sure- 
ness and penetration of judgment in treatments of the same topics 
in any book or essay known to me on the history of Greek math- 
: ematics. If the purpose of scholarship is the advancement of knowl- 
edge, the reviews and essays contained in this volume are as fine 
an example of it as anything published on Plato in my lifetime. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


5 Cf. the preceding note. 
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